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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  INN  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OF    SEVRES. 

The  well-known  manufacturing  village  of 
Sevres  lies  somewhere  about  half  way  be- 
tween Paris  and  Versailles.  At  the  door  of 
the  inn  adjoining  the  bridge  a  personage  was 
standing  who  is  to  play  an  important  j^art  in 
our  narrative. 

He  was  forty-five  or  forty-eight  years  of 
age.  He  was  dressed  as  a  workman,  tliat  is 
to  say,  had  velvet  breeches  with  leather  fac- 
ings at  the  pockets,  like  those  worn  by  lock- 
smiths and  blacksmiths.  He  wore  grey  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  copper  buckles,  and  had 
on  a  woollen  cap,  like  that  of  a  lancer  cut  in 
half.  A  perfect  forest  of  grey  hair  escaped 
from  his  cap  and  hung  over  his  eyes,  which 
were  large,  open,  and  intelligent,  and  flashed 
so  Avildly  and  so  quickly  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  define  their  colour.  The  other  features 
were  a  nose  rather  large  than  small,  heavy 
lips,  white  teeth,  and  a  bronzed  complexion. 

Though  not  large,  his  figure  was  admirable. 
He  had  delicate  limbs,  a  small  foot,  and  his 
hand  would  have  seemed  so  too,  had  it  not 
the  bronze  tint  of  that  of  all  who  work  in 
iron. 

Ascending  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow,  and 
thence  as  far  as  the  rolled-up  sleeve  suffered 
it  to  be  visible,  it  might  have  been  seen,  m 
spite  of  the  volume  of  muscle,  that  the  skin 
was  soft  and  fjiir. 

This  man  had  come  an  hour  before  from 
Versailles.  In  reply  to  questions  asked  by 
the  innkeeper  when  he  brought  him  a  bottle 
of  wine,  he  had  said:  the  queen,  with  the 
king  and  dauphin,  were  coming  ;  that  they 
set  out  about  noon  ;  and  they  were  about  to 


occupy  the  Taileries,  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  that  Paris,  having  in  it  "  the 
baker,  his  wife,  and  the  baker's  boy,"  would 
not  want  bread. 

He  was  waiting  to  see  the  cortege  pass. 

The  assertion  might  be  true,  yet  it  was 
easier  to  see  that  he  looked  oftener  towards 
Paris  than  towards  Versailles. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  seemed  satisfied, 
for  a  man  clad  almost  as  he  was,  and  appar- 
ently of  the  same  condition,  was  seen  to  ap- 
proach the  inn. 

The  new-comer  walked  heavily,  like  one 
who  had  made  a  long  journey.  His  age  might 
be  that  of  the  unknown  man,  that  is  to  say, 
as  people  usually  do,  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty.  His  features  betokened  him  to 
be  a  man  of  common  inclinations  and  vulgar 
instincts. 

The  stranger  looked  curiously  at  the  new- 
comer, as  if  he  wished  at  one  glance  to  meas- 
ure all  the  impurity  and  wickedness  of  the 
heart  of  the  man. 

When  the  workman  who  came  from  Paris 
was  about  twenty  paces  from  the  man  who 
awaited  him,  the  latter  poured  out  the  first 
glass  of  wine  into  one  of  two  glasses  which 
stood  on  the  table.  "Ah  I  ha  I"  said  he, "  it  is 
cold,  and  the  journey  is  long.  Let  us  drink, 
and  warm  ourselves  up." 

The  man  from  Paris  looked  around  to  see 
who  gave  him  this  invitation.  "  Do  you  speak 
to  me  ?"  said  he. 

"  Whom  else  should  I  ?  There  is  no  other 
person  present,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why  offer  me  wine  ?"—— "  Why  not  ?" 

"  Ah  !" 

"  It  is  because  we  are  of  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  trade," 
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him!  he  is  looked  for!  good  evening!  I  defy- 
any  one  to  find  nionsienr.  An  iron  door 
with  oak  panelling,  you  understand — few  can 
tell  the  difference." 

''  But  if  any  one  touch  it  ?" 

"Bah!  just  make  the  oak  an  inch  thick, 
and  no  one  can  tell.     I  could  not  myself." 

'•Where  made  you  that?" "Aha!" 

"  Then  you  will  not  tell  ?'* ''  I  cannot, 

for  I  do  not  know."* 

*'You  were  then  blind-foldod  ?" 

"Exactly.  There  was  a  carriage  at  the 
gate;  they  said,  'Are  you  so  and  so?'  *Yes,^ 
said  I.  MYell,  we  awaited  you.  Get  in.'  I 
did.  When  in.  my  eyes  were  bandaged,  and 
the  carriage  was  driven  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  ;  at  last,  the  door  of  a  great  house  was 
opened ;  I  stumbled  at  the  first  step,  and  then 
went  up  ten  steps  into  the  vestibule.  There 
I  found  a  German  servant,  who  said  to  the 
others,  'It  is  well!  Go  away,  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  you.'  The  others  left, 
and  the  bandage  was  taken  from  my  eyes,  and 
I  was  told  what  I  had  to  do,  I  set  to  work, 
and  in  one  hour  all  was  done.  They  paid 
me  in  good  louis  d'or.  My  eyes  were  again 
blind-folded;  I  was  put  in  the  carriage,  and 
taken  back  to  the  place  whence  I  was  borne." 

"The  bandage  must  have  been  very  tight 
to  prevent  one  from  telling  the  right  from 
the  left." 

"Heu!  hen!" 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  '*  tell  me 
what  you  really  saw." 

"  When  I  stumbled  I  took  care  in  a  slight 
Yes,  and  on  my  honour,  I  wa>!  well  i>aid  j  degree  to  derange  the  bandage." 


"  Everybody  may  be  of  the  same  trade.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  know  whether  one 
be  companion  or  master." 

"  Well,  we  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  chat, 
and  find  out  which  is  the  case." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  workman,  advancing 
towards  the  door  of  the  inn. 

The  stranger  led  the  new-comer  to  the 
table  and  gave  him  the  glass. 

"Ah  !"  said  he,  "  tliis  is  burgundy." 

"  Yes,  the  brand  was  recommended  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  regret  that  I  ordered  it.  There 
is  yet  wine  in  the  bottle,  and  other  bottles  in 
the  cave." 

"  What  are  you  about  now  ?"    • 

"I  am  from  Paris,  and  await  the  coming  of 
the  royal  cortege,  which  I  intend  to  accom- 
pany to  Paris." 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  The  king,  queen  and  dauphin  returji  to 
Paris  with  the  market  women,  two  iumdred 
members  of  the  assembly,  and  the  national 
guard  under  the  command  of  Lafayette." 

"  Le  Bourgeois  has  then  resolved  to  go  to 
Paris?" 

"He  had  to  do  so." 

"So  I  thought,  at  three  last  night,  when  I 
left  for  Paris." 

"Ah!  I  was  curious  to  know  what  would 
become  of  the  king,  especially  as  I  know  him. 
This  is  no  boast.  A  man  who  has  a  wife  and 
three  children  must  feed  them,  especially 
when  there  is  no  longer  a  royal  forge." 

The  .stranger  said  only,  "Then  business 
took  you  to  Paris  ?" 


for  it."     As  he  spoke,  the  man  rattled  sev-  , 
eral  coins  in  his  pocket.     "The  money,  how- 
ever," said  he,  "was  given  me  by  a  servant; 
what  is  worst  of  all,  by  a    (Jorman  servant. 
That  was  wrong." 

"Ah,"  said  the  stranger,  like  a  man  who 
advances  slowly,  but  yet  advances,  "you  are 
on  a  buHJnesa  whieh  is  imj)ortaiit.  and  well 
paid  for?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Because  it  ih  dfflieult  ?" "  It  is." 

"A  wcrct  lock?  h«y?" "An  invisi- 
ble door  " 


"And  when  you  had  done  so?"  said  the 
stranger  with  equal  vivacity. 

"  I  saw  a  row  of  trees  on  the  right,  which 
made  me  think  the  house  was  on  tiie  Houle- 
vard;  that  wjus  all  I  know." 

«<  All!" "  On  my  word  of  homtur." 

"That  gives  little  information." 

"The  lioulevarils  are  long,  and  there  are 
many  houses  with  wide  doors  on  them." 

"Then  you  would  not  recognize  the 
house?" 

The  locksmith  thought  for  a  iimment  and 
said,  "  No,  I  would  not." 

The  Htratiger,  thougii  his  hue  ditl  not  seem 


"  An  inviBibh*  (|(»orI" "  I  imagine  a  man 

in  a  house,  who  finds  it  nooessary  to  hide  |  to  my  what  he  really  wished  to  utter,  ap- 
himself.  Well,  the  hell  is  rung.  Whoro  is  pcared  Katis(i..|  and  said  •  "  Well,  then,  it 
monsieur?     He  is  not  m!  no!  heirt!  look  for  '  seems  tliere  are  no  locksmiths,  sinot    peopln 
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send  to  Versailles  for  one  to  make  a  secret 
door." 

He  then  filled  the  glasses  again,  and 
knocked  on  the  ta))le  with  the  empty  bottle, 
that  the  innkeeper  might  bring  a  full  one. 

"Yes,  there  are  locksmiths  in  Paris,  but 
there  are  masters  and  professors." 

"  Ah,  I  see  :  like  St.  Eloi,  you  are  one  of 
the  latter." 

"  I  am.     Do  you  belong  to  the  trade?" 

"  Something  of  the  sort." 

"  What  are  you  ?" "  A  gunsmith." 

" Have  you  any  of  your  work  about  you?" 

"  Do  yon  see  this  gun  ?" 

The  locksmith  took  the  gun,  looked  care- 
fully at  it,  tried  the  lock,  and  approved  of 
the  click  of  the  springs,  then,  reading  the 
name  on  the  breeeh^  said,  "  Impossible,  my 
frieiu]  I  Loclerc  cannot  be  older  than  twenty- 
eight.  Do  not  be  offended,  but  you  and  I 
are  close  on  fifty." 

"  True,  I  am  not  Leclerc,  but  I  am  just  the 
same." 

"  How  so  ?" "  I  am  his  master." 

'*'  Ah,  that  is  just  as  if  I  had  said  I  am  not 
the  king,  but  his  master." 

"What   mean    you?" "Because  I  am 

the  king's  master." 

"Ah  !  have  I  the  honour  to  speak  to  M. 
Gamain?" 

"You  have,  and  if  I  could,  I  would  serve 
you,"  said  the  locksmith,  delighted  at  the 
effect  he  had  produced. 

"  Diable,  I  did  not  know  I  was  talking  to 
a  man  of  such  consequence." 

"  Ah  I" "  To  a  man  of  such  conse- 
quence," repeated  the  stranger.  "Tell  me, 
is  it  pleasant  to  be  a  king's  master  ?" 

"Why?" 

"  I  think  it  very  humiliating  for  one  man 
to  be  forced  to  call  another   'your  majesty.'" 

"I  did  not  have  to  do  so.  When  at  the 
forge,  I  called  him  Bourgeois,  and  he  called 
me  Gamain,  when  we  spoke  together 
familiarly." 

"Yes,  but  when  dinner  time  came,  you 
were  sent  to  eat  with  the  servants." 

"'  ^ot  a  bit  of  it ;  a  table  ready  served  was 
brought  to  me  at  the  shop,  and  at  breakfast 
he  often  said,  '  Bah  !  I  will  not  go  to  see  the 
queen,  for  then  I  will  not  have  to  wash  my 
hands.'" 

"  I  do  not  see,'' 


"  Why,  when  the  king  worked  in  iron  as  we 
do,  his  hands  were  like  ours.  That  does  not, 
however,  keep  us  from  being  honest  people, 
but  the  queen  used  to  say:  'Fie,  sire,  your 
hands  are  dirty.'  Just  if  one  could  work  in 
a  shop  and  have  clean  hands  I  I  tell  you,  he 
was  never  happy,  except  when  in  his  geo- 
graphical library,  his  study,  or  when  he  was 
with  me.  I  think,  though,  he  liked  me  best." 

"  Such  a  pupil  as  a  king  must  have  been  a 
famous  business  for  you." 

"Xot  a  bit:  you  are  mistaken.  I  Avish 
devoutly  it  was  so;  for  though  the  master  of 
Louis  XVL,  the  Restorer  of  France,  wjiile  all 
the  world  thinks  me  as  rich  as  Croesus,  I  am 
poor  as  Job." 

"You  poor?  What  on  earth  does  he  do 
with  his  money,  then  ?" 

"  One  half  goes  to  the  poor,  the  other  half 
to  the  rich,  so  that  he  never  has  a  penny. 
The  Coigny,  the  Vaudreuil,  and  Polignac. 
gnaw  the  poor  fellow  away.  One  day  he 
wished  to  reduce  Coigny's  salary,  and  made 
Coigny  come  to  the  door  of  the  shop,  and 
after  about  five  minutes,  he  came  in  as  pale 
as  possible,  saying,  '  On  my  honour  I  thought 
he  would  beat  me.'  'But  his  salary,  sire?' 
said  I.  'Oh,  I  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  I  could 
not  help  it.'  A  few  days  afterwards  he  sought 
to  make  some  remarks  to  the  queen  about 
the  pension  of  Madame  de  Polignac;  only 
think,  three  hundred  thousand  francs  I  a  nice 
thing.  Bah!  it  was  not  enough.  For  the 
queen  made  him  give  her  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. Thus  you  see  Poliguacs,  who  a  few 
years  ago  had  not  a  sou,  are  about  to 
leave  France  with  millions.  That  would  be 
nothing,  had  they  any  talent  ;  but  give  the 
whole  of  them  an  anvil  and  sledge,  and  not 
one  can  shoe  a  horse  or  make  a  key.  They, 
however,  like  knights,  as  they  say  they  are, 
have  urged  the  king  forward,  and  now  leave 
him  to  get  on  as  he  can  with  Bailly,  Mirabeau, 
and  Lafayette;  while  to  me,  who  would  have 
given  him  such  good  advice,  Ins  master,  his 
friend,  who  first  put  the  file  in  his  hand,  he 
has  given  only  fifteen  hundred  crowns  a 
year." 

"But  you  work  with  him,  and  something 
good  falls  in  from  day  to  day." 

"What!  I  work  with  him  ?  Xo.  It  would 
compromise  me.  Since  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille  I  have  not  put  my  foot  inside  of  the 
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palace.  Once  or  twice  I  met  him ;  the  street 
was  full  of  people,  aud  he  bowed  to  me.  The 
second  time  was  on  the  Satory  Road,  and  he 
stopped  his  carriage.  'Well,  poor  Gainain,' 
said  he,  'things  do  not  go  on  as  3-ou  wish 
them  to.  This  will,  however,  teach  you.  But 
how  are  your  wife  aud  children  ?'  '  Well,  very 
well/  said  I.  "  Here,'  said  the  king,  '  make 
them  this  present  for  me.'  He  searched  his 
pockets,  and  all  the  money  he  could  find  was 
nine  louis.  'This  is  all  I  have,'  said  he,  'and 
I  am  ashamed  to  make  you  so  poor  a  present.' 
You  will  agree  with  me  tliat  a  king  who  has 
nine  louis  only,  and  who  makes  his  comrade 
so  poor  a  present,  must  be  badly  off." 

"You  did  not  take  them?" 

"Yes  I  did.  You  must  always  take,  for 
somebody  else  would.  It  is,  however,  all 
right,  for  I  will  never  go  to  VersiiiUes,  though 
he  send  for  me  again  and  again.  He  does 
not  deserve  it;  and  when  I  think  that  he  had 
ten  thousand  bottles  of  wine,  each  of  which 
was  worth  a  dozen  of  this,  and  that  he  never 
said  to  one  of  his  servants,  'Take  a  basket  to 
Gamain.'  Ah,  he  preferred  that  his  Swiss, 
his  body-guard,  and  his  Flemish  soldiers 
should  have  it.'' 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "so  it  is  with 
kings;  they  are  ungrateful.  We  are,  how- 
ever, no  longer  alone."  At  that  moment 
two  men  and  a  fishwoman  entered  the  room, 
and  sat  at  a  table  near  the  one  at  which  Ga- 
main  and  the  stranger  were  drinking  the 
Kecond  bottle. 

The  locksmith  looked  at  them  with  an  at- 
t<-nti6n  which  made  the  stranger  smile. 

The  party.  however,wa8  worthy  of  attention. 

One  of  the  men  was  all  torso:  the  other  all 
legs.     The  woman  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe. 

The  torso  was  like  a  dwarf,  for  he  was 
hanlly  five  feet  high.  lie  perhaps  lost  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  fact  that  he  was  knock- 
kneed.  His  face,  instead  of  lessening  this 
deformity,  seemed  to  make  it  more  appar- 
ent, for  his  straight  and  dirty  hair  was  flat- 
tened on  his  head,  and  his  badly-marked  brow 
seemed  to  fmve  grown  liaj)-liazar<l.  I  lis  eyes 
were  usually  glassy,  hut,  wli<n  irritated, 
flasluHl  like  those  of  a  viper.  1 1  is  nose  was 
flat,  and  made  his  high  rlieek-f)one8  the  more 
apparetit.  To  make  everything  more  hide- 
ons,  his  yellow  lips  covered  but  half  a  dozen 
l)hick  and  broketi  teotli. 


The  veins  of  this  man  seemed  filled  with 
mingled  blood  and  poison. 

The  second,  different  from  the  first,  who 
had  short  legs,  looked  like  a  crane  on  stilts. 
His  resemblance  was  the  more  striking,  since, 
hump-backed  like  the  crane,  with  his  head 
sunken  between  his  shoulders,  it  was  to  be 
distinguished  only  by  its  red  eyes  and  its 
long-pointed  nose.  Like  the  heron,  too,  it 
seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  extending  its 
neck  at  will,  and  picking  out  the  eyes  of  any 
person  it  pleased.  This,  however,  was  noth- 
ing, for  the  arms  seemed  to  have  an  equal 
elasticity,  for  seated  as  he  was,  he  could  at 
once  pick  up  a  handkerchief  on  the  floor 
with  which  to  wipe  his  brow. 

The  third  was  an  amphibious  being,  the 
family,  but  not  the  sex  of  which  could  be 
recognized.  It  was  either  a  man  or  woman 
of  thirty,  or  of  thirty-four  years,  and  wore 
the  dress  of  a  fishwoman,  with  chains  of  gold, 
and  ear-rings,  with  lace  cape,  etc.  Her  feat- 
ures, as  far  as  they  could  be  distinguished 
through  the  coating  of  rouge  above  them, 
were  worn  and  faded.  When  one  had  once 
seen  her,  one  awaited  with  anxiety  until  she 
should  open  her  mouth,  with  the  expectation 
that  her  voice,  better  than  her  appearance, 
would  give  some  indication  which  might  be 
definite.  All  this  though,  was  nothing,  for 
her  soprano  voice  left  the  examiner  in  equal 
doubt,  for  the  ear  was  not  more  positive  than 
the  eye. 

The  shoes  and  stockings  of  the  woman  and 
the  two  men  indicated  that  they  had  walked 
in  the  mud  long  and  far. 

"  Strange  !"  said  Gamam,  *' but  I  think  I 
know  that  woman." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  stranger;  "Imt.  my 
dear  fellow,  when  you  see  three  persons  to- 
gether, be  sure  they  have  business  t«t  atteiul 
to:  let  us  not  bore  them."  He  took  uj)  his 
gun,  and  proposed  to  go. 

"  Do  you  know  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  sight.  I  swear  I  have  seen  th 
woman  somewhere." 

"At    court?" *' liahl    she    is   a   fish- 

wonum." 

"  They  go  to  court  sometimes  " 

"  If  you  kiu)w  them,  tell  me  the  names  of 
the  nu'U ;  it  may  enable  me  t^  remember  the 
woman." 

"The  men?" "  Yes." 
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"  Which  ?" "  The  dwarf." 

''Jean  Paul  Marat." "And  the  hunch- 
back?" 

"  Prosper  Vevrieres." "  Ah,  all  !" 

"  Does  that  put  you  on   the  track  of  the 

woman  ?" ''  Xo." 

— "  I  give  my  tongue  to 

''Wait  a  bit— 


"Look  again." 
the  dogs." 

"  But  the  fishwoman  ?" 
no — yes." 

"Yes?" 


-"  It  is — impossible. 


"Yes,  at  first  it  seems  impossible." 

"  It  is " 

"  Ah,  you  will  never  name  her.  The  fish- 
woman  is  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon." 

At  the  sound  of  the  name,  the  apparent 
woman  turned  pale  and  looked  around. 

The  stranger  placed  his  fingers  on  his  lips, 
and  left.  Gamain  followed  him,  thinking 
that  he  was  mistaken.  At  the  door,  he 
knocked  against  a  person  who  seemed  to  fly, 
pursued  by  persons  who  shouted  out:  "  The 
queen's  hairdresser  I"  Among  these  pur- 
sueis  were  two,  each  of  whom  bore  a  bloody 
head  on  a  pike. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  locksmith 
to  the  stranger. 

"  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  they  wish  him  to 
curl  the  hair  of  those  two  heads.  People  in 
revolutionary  days  take  strange  fancies." 

He  mingled  in  the  crowd,  leaving  Gamain, 
from  whom  perhaps  he  had  extracted  all  he 
wished,  to  return  to  his  shop  at  Versailles. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CAGLIOSTRO. 


The  stranger  was  able  to  hide  himself  easily 
in  the  crowd,  especially  as  it  was  large. 

It  was  the  advance  guard  of  the  escort  of 
the  king,  queen,  and  dauphin. 

It  was  composed  of  miserable  and  ragged 
beggars  half  drunk,  the  floating  foam  of  the 
population,  like  the  froth  which  rises  from 
water  or  lava. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  great  tumult.  The 
bayonets  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  white 
horse  of  Lafayette  were  seen. 

The  crowd  shouted  loudly,  "  Long  live 
Lafayette  !"  who  from  time  to  time  took  off 
his  hat,  and  saluted  with  his  sword.   "  Vive 


Mirabeau  ! "  too  was  heard,  as  the  latter 
from  time  to  time  put  his  head  through  the 
carriage  window,  in  which  he,  with  five  other 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  sat,  to  get 
fresh  air. 

Thus  the  unfortunate  king,  for  whom  all 
was  silence,  heard  the  popularity  he  had  lost 
applauded.  He  also  heard  the  quality  in 
which  he  was  deficient  praised.  Dr.  Gilbert, 
as  he  accompanied  the  king,  without  any  im- 
mediate companion,  walked  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ro3^al  carriage,  that  is,  close  to  the 
queen. 

On  the  two  sides  of  the  carriage  of  the 
king  and  queen,  beyond  the  kind  of  file  of 
footmen,  who  had  taken  that  position  so  as  to 
be  able  to  aid  him  in  case  of  necessity,  walked, 
pattering  in  the  mud,  six  inches  deep,  the 
men  and  women  of  the  market,  who  seemed 
every  moment  to  make  a  more  compact  array 
of  their  ribbons  and  gaudy  coloured  dresses. 

The  king  looked  on  with  his  sad  heart- 
broken air.  He  had  not  slept  on  the  night 
before,  and  had  eaten  a  bad  breakfast.  He 
had  not  been  allowed  time  to  readjust  and  to 
powder  his  hair;  his  beard  was  long,  his  linen 
rumpled,  and  he  looked  wretched.  Alas,  the 
poor  king  was  not  a  man  for  dangerous  con- 
junctures— at  all  crises  he  hung  down  his 
head  in  dejection.  Once  only  he  looked  up, 
and  then  it  was  when  his  head  was  about  to 
fall  on  the  scaffold. 

At  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  cabaret, 
the  crowd  halted,  and  the  cries  down  the 
whole  line  were  increased. 

Tlie  queen  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
the  motion,  which  seemed  like  a  salute,  in- 
creased the  murmur. 

"  Gilbert,"  said  she,  "  what  is  it  my  people 
are  singing  ?     What  are  they  crying?" 

Gilbert  uttered  a  sigh,  which  meant — She 
is  unchanged.  Then,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  sadness,  he  said,  "  Madame,  the  people 
you  call  yours  was  once  really  so,  when  twenty 
years  ago  an  elegant  gentleman,  whom  I  now 
look  for  in  vain,  introduced  you  to  them  on  the 
balcony,  and  shouted,  '  Long  live  our  dau- 
phinessl'  adding,  madame,  '  There  you  have 
two  hundred  thousand  lovers.'" 

The  queen  bit  her  lips,  for  she  could  find 
no  fault  with  his  answer. 

"  True,"  said  she,  "  but  it  only  proves  that 
people  change." 
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Gilbert  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

''  I  asked  you  a  question,  M.  Gilbert/"  with 
an  obstinacy  she  persisted  in,  even  when 
aware  that  the  answer  would  be  unpleasant. 

"Yes,  madame,  and  as  your  majesty  in- 
sists, I  will  reply.     The  people  sing: 

'  Lii  Boulangere  a  des  ecus, 
Qui  ne  lui  couteiit  iriiere.' 

You  know  who  tlie  people  (.all  the  baker's 
wife." 

'*  Yes,  sir,  I  know  they  do  me  that  honour. 
I  am,  however,  used  to  nicknames.  They 
once  called  me  Madame  Deficit.  Is  there 
any  connection  between  the  first  and  the  last 
name?" 

'"  Yes,  madame,  and  to  be  assured,  you 
liave  only  to  think  of  one  of  the  two  verses  I 
liave  repeated  to  you." 

Tlie  queen  repeated  them,  and  said  : 

"  M.  Gilbert,  I  do  not  understand." 

Gilbert  was  silent.  The  queen  continued, 
"  Well,  did  you  hear  me  ?  I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

''Does  your  majesty  insist  on  an  explana- 
tion ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  They  mean  your  majesty's  ministers,  es- 
pecially of  finance,  iiave  been  too  complai- 
s:int — M.  de  Calonne  for  instance.  The 
people  knew  that  your  majesty  had  only  to 
ask  that  it  ought  to  be  given  you,  and  as 
(pieeijs  ask  without  much  diffifulty,  for  on 
jusking  they  comnjand.  the  people  sing  : 

'  Lii  Boulangere  a  des  ecus. 
Qui  ne  hii  coutenl  guere.' 

That  is  to  say,  which  s«ircely  cost  the  troul>le 
of  asking." 

The  queen  grji."<pe<l  convulsively  with  her 
white  hand  the  velv«'t  of  the  rarriage  door. 

"  Well,"  said  she.  "that  is  what  it  sings. 
Now.  .M.  Gilbert,  please,  for  you  explain  its 
thoughts  well,  tell  me  what  it  sjiys.'' 

"It  ^\\A,  madame,  *  We  will  not  want 
bread  in  l*arin,  for  we  luivo  the  baker,  his 
wife,  and  th<;  shop-boy.'" 

"  You  can  explain  this  second  insolence 
rlietinritly  a«  the  first,  can  you  not  ?  I  hopo 
-o." 

"  .Madame,"  naid  Gilbert,  with  the  H;ime 
kind  melancholy,  "if  you  would  reflect,  not 
on  the  words,  but  on   the   intention   of  this 


people,  you  would  see  that  you  have  not  so 
much  to  complain  of  as  you  think. " 

'•Let  us  see,"  s;>id  the  queen.  "You 
know,  doctor,  I  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  information." 

•■Whether  correctly  or  not,  madame,  I 
cannot  siiy,  but  it  is  said  that  a  heavy  trade 
in  corn  is  carried  on  at  V^ersailles,  and  that, 
therefore,  none  is  brought  to  Paris.  Who 
feed  the  poor?  The  baker  and  his  wife. 
To  whom,  as  father,  mother,  and  son,  turn 
their  hands,  when  for  want  of  money  they 
die?  To  the  baker  and  his  wife.  Whom 
does  he  beg,  after  that  God  who  provides  the 
harvests  ?  Those  who  distribute  bread.  Are 
not  you,  madame,  the  king,  this  august  child, 
all  distributors  of  bread  ?  Do  not  find  fault 
then  with  the  name,  but  thank.  God  for  the 
hope  entertained,  that  when  once  king,  queen, 
and  dauphin  are  amid  1,*200,000  starving 
people,  they  will  cease  to  want." 

"And  should  we  thank  the  people  while 
it  shouts  out  but  nicknames  before,  around, 
behind  us,  for  such  songs  and  insults?" 

"Yes,  madame,  and  the  more  sincerely 
that  this  is  an  expression  of  good-humour, 
for  the  nicknames  are  manifestations  of  hope, 
as  its  cries  are  an  expression  of  desire.'' 

'•  Ah,  ah  !  The  people  wish  prosperity  to 
Messieurs  de  Lafayt'tte  and  de  Mirabeau?" 

"  Yes,  madatiu%  for  if  they  have  it,  being, 
as  yon  see,  separated  from  the  abyss  over 
which  you  hang,  they  may  serve  and  i)reservo 
the  monarchy." 

••  Is  then  tin'  monarchy  so  fallen  that  it 
may  be  preserved  by  two  men  ?" 

Gilbert  was  about  to  reply,  when  cries  of 
terror,  mingled  with  bursts  of  laughter,  were 
heard,  and  a  motion  of  the  crowd  was  unide, 
which,  far  from  separating  Gill)ert  from  the 
carriage,  drove  him  close  to  it.  \h'  flung  to 
the  door-string,  thinking  it  might  be  nn-os- 
sjiry  for  him  to  dcfeiul  and  aid  the  (pieen. 

They  were  two  heads  which,  aftrr  having 
made  Leonard  dress  the  hair,  they  had  conic 
to  present  to  the  queen. 

At  the  cries,  and  tlu^  sight  of  the  heads,  the 
crowd  t)pened  to  let  thetn  pass. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,"  saitl  (Jilbert,  •'  do  not 
look  to  tlie  right." 

'I'lie  queen  was  not  a  woman  to  nliov.  she 
knew  not  why.  hucIi  an  injunction. 

She  roji8o(juently  looked  in  the  (iirection 
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Gilbert  had  told  her  not.  She  uttered  a  ter- 
rible cry. 

All  at  once  her  eyes  became  detached  from 
the  horrible  spectacle,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing yet  more  awful,  and  became  riveted,  as 
it  were,  to  a  Medusa's  head. 

The  queen  took  her  hand  from  the  door  of 
the  carriage,  and  placing  it  on  Gilbert's 
shoulders,  drove  her  finger-nails  almost  into 
the  flesh. 

The  Medusa's  head  was  that  of  the  stranger 
whom  we  saw  drinking  in  the  inn  with 
Gamain,  who  leaned  with  his  arms  folded 
against  a  tree. 

Gilbert  turned,  and  when  he  saw  the  pale 
quivering  lips  of  the  queen,  and  her  fixed 
eyes,  he  attributed  her  excitement  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  heads,  but  he  saw  she 
was  looking  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Gilbert  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  uttering  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise, as  the  queen  had  of  terror,  both  ex- 
claimed, "Cagliostro." 

The  man  who  leaned  against  the  tree  saw 
the  queen  perfectly  well. 

He  made  a  sign  to  Gilbert,  as  if  to  say, 
"Hither!" 

And  then  the  carriages  prepared  to  set 
out ;  mechanically,  instinctively,  and  natu- 
rally, the  queen  pushed  Gilbert  to  prevent  his 
being  hurt  by  the  wheel. 

He  thought  she  meant  him  to  go  to  the 
stranger. 

If,  too,  the  queen  had  not  pushed  him,  he 
could  not  but  have  gone,  for  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself. 

Consequently  he  stood  still,  while  the  cor- 
tege defiled,  and  following  the  false  work- 
man, who  from  time  to  time  looked  back  to 
see  if  he  was  followed,  entered  a  narrow 
street,  hurried  at  a  rapid  pace  towards 
Bellevue,  and  disappeared  behind  a  wall  just 
at  the  moment  Avhen  the  cortege  was  hidden 
from  sight  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  being 
completely  hidden  by  the  mountain  behiud 
which  it  was. 

Gilbert  followed  the  guide,  who  preceded 
him  some  twenty  paces,  until  he  was  half  way 
up  the  ascent.  Being  then  m  front  of  a 
large  and  handsome  house,  the  stranger  took 
a  key  from  his  pocket  and  opened  a  little 
door,  which  enabled  the  master  to  leave  the 
house  when  he  pleased  unseen  by  his  servants. 


He  left  the  door  half  open,  a  direct  invita- 
tion for  his  companion  to  follow  him. 

Gilbert  did  so,  and  carefully  closed  the 
door,  which  turned  quietly  on  its  hinges,  and 
closed  without  any  noise. 

When  once  in,  Gilbert  saw  himself  in  a 
corridor,  the  walls  on  which  were  laid  as  high 
as  a  man,  in  the  most  marvellous  manner, 
with  bronze  plates  like  those  with  which 
Ghiberti  enriched  the  door  of  the  baptistery 
of  Florence. 

His  feet  sank  in  a  soft  Turkey  carpet. 

On  the  left  was  an  open  door. 

Gilbert  thought  this  room,  too,  was  inten- 
tionally kept  open,  and  entered  a  room  hung 
with  India  satin,  and  furniture  covered  with 
the  same  material — one  of  those  fantastic 
birds,  painted  or  embroidered  in  the  fashion 
the  Chinese  are  so  fond  of,  was  hung  to  the 
wall,  and  sustained  in  its  beak  a  mirror, 
which,  like  the  candelabra,  was  of  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  represented 
bunches  of  lilies. 

There  was  but  one  single  picture  to  orna- 
ment the  room — Raphael's  Virgin.  Gilbert 
was  admiring  this  picture,  when  he  heard,  or 
rather  discerned,  that  a  door  opened  behind 
him.  He  turned,  and  saw  Cagliostro  coming 
from  a  kind  of  dressing-room.  One  moment 
had  enabled  him  to  efface  the  stains  from  his 
hands  and  arms,  to  give  his  dark  hair  the 
most  aristocratic  change,  and  to  effect  a  per- 
fect transformation. 

His  costume  was  covered  with  embroidery, 
his  hands  sparkled  with  diamonds,  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  black  dress  and  simple 
gold  ring  which  Gilbert  had  received  from 
Washington. 

Cagliostro,  with  an  open  and  smiling  face, 
advanced,  and  reached  forth  his  hand. 

Gilbert  seized  it. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  dear  Gilbert.  Since  we 
parted  you  have  made  such  progress,  es- 
pecially in  philosophy,  that  you  are  the 
master,  and  I  scarcely  worthy  of  being  a 
scholar." 

"Thank  you  tor  the  compliment,"  said 
Gilbert,  "  but  if  I  have  made  such  progress, 
how  do  you  know  it  'i  We  have  not  met  for 
eight  years." 

"■  Think  you,  dear  doctor,  that  you  are  one 
of  those  men  unknown  because  3'ou  are  un- 
seen ?     I  have  not  seen  you  for  eight  years. 
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but  I  can  nevertheless  tell  you  every  day  what 
you  have  been  about." 
"  Indeed  !*' 

"  Will  you  still  doubt  my  double  sight?'' 

"  You  know  that  I  am  a  mathematician  !" 

"  And  therefore  incredulous.     Let  us  see. 

You    came   first    to   France   on   account   of 

family  affairs.      They  did   not  concern  me, 

aTid " 

"  Xo  !"  said  Gilbert,  who  thought  to 
annoy  Cagliostro.     "  Tell  me." 

"  Well,  you  wished  to  attend  to  the  edu- 
cation of  your  son,  Sebastian,  and  to  place 
him  at  a  little  city  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues 
from  Paris,  and  to  settle  matters  with  your 
agent,  a  good  fellow,  whom,  contrary  to  his 
inclinations,  you  keep  in  Paris,  and  who  for 
many  reasons  should  be  with  his  wife." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  wonderful " 

"  Listen  :  you  came  the  second  time  in 
consequence  of  political  affairs,  which  brought 
you  to  France,  as  they  have  brought  many 
others.  Then  you  wrote  various  pamphlets, 
and  sent  them  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  as  you 
have  a  little  of  the  old  man  in  you,  you  are 
prouder  of  the  royal  approbation  than  you 
would  be  of  that  of  the  master  who  preceded  me 
in  your  education — Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
who,  were  he  now  alive,  would  be  far  greater 
than  any  king.  You  were  desirous  to  know 
what  the  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Henry  IV.  thought  of  Dr.  Gilbert.  Un- 
fortunately, there  existed  a  little  matter  of 
which  you  had  not  thought,  yet  which  caused 
me  one  day  to  find  you  all  bloody,  with  a 
ball  in  your  breast,  at  the  Azores,  where  my 
vessel  chanced  to  touch.  This  little  affair 
had  relation  to  a  certain  Mademoiselle 
Andree  de  Taverney,  who  became  C'ountess 
do  (!harny,  and  who  esteems  herself  happy 
in  being  able  to  serve  the  queen.  Now  as 
the  queen  could  refuse  nothing  to  C^harny's 
wife,  8he  asked  and  obtainc^d  a  lettre-de- 
cachet  ;  you  were  arrested  at  Havre,  and 
taken  thence  to  the  lijistille,  where,  dear 
doctor,  you  would  he  yet,  if  tlm  peoph-  one 
day  had  not  torn  it  down.  Then,  like  a 
good  royjilist  Jis  you  an-,  you  took  sides  with 
the  king,  the  phyHieiun  of  whom  you  are. 
Yesterday,  or  rather  this  morning,  you  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Kafety  of  the  royal 
family,  by  hurrying  to  uwakcii  fiaf:iy<ttc, 
who  fjfpt  like  an  hone.Ht  111:111,  und  just  now. 


when  you  saw  me,  thinking  that  the  queen, 
who  by-the-bye  detests  you,  was  in  danger, 
you  were  willing  to  make  your  body  a  defence 
for  your  sovereign.  Is  not  this  the  case? 
But  I  forgot  a  thing  of  some  importance,  a 
magnetic  exhibition  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain  casket  seized 
by  one  Eas  de  Loup.  Have  I  either  forgot- 
ten or  mistaken  aught  ?" 

'•  True,  yoit  are  still  the  magician,  sorcerer, 
and  enchanter,  Cagliostro." 

Cagliostro  smiled  with  satisfaction.  He 
was  rejoiced  at  having,  contrary  to  Gilbert's 
wishes,  produced  the  effects  which  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  latter  exhibited. 

Gilbert  continued : 

"Now,"  said  he,  ''as  I  love  you  certainly 
as  much  as  you  love  me,  as  my  desire  to  know 
what  has  become  of  you  since  our  separation 
is  very  great,  and  equal  to  that  which  impelled 
you  to  find  out  where  I  was,  tell  me  in  what 
part  of  the  world  your  genius  and  power  has 
been  employed  ?" 

"  Six  months  ago  I  was  in  the  castle  of  San 
Angelo,  while  you  three  months  ago  were  in 
the  Bastille." 

"But  I  thought  there  was  no  escape  from 
San  Angelo  ?" 

"  liah  I  remember  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

''  Did  you  too  then  make  a  pair  of  wings,  as 
he  did,  and  like  u  new  Ii-arus  fly  over  tlu^ 
Tiber  ?" 

"I  could  not,  by  evangelical  juvcaiition.  1 
was  placi'd  in  a  deep,  dark  dungeon." 

*'  You  did  get  out,  though  ?" "  Yes;  for 

here  I  am." 

"  You  bribed  the  keeper?" 

"  Not  so  ;  I  unfortunately  had  an  incor- 
ruptible, but  fortunately  not  immortal  jailor: 
clumce,  or  one  less  infidel  than  I  would  s:iy 
Providence,  contrived  that  he  died  one  day 
after  he  had  thriee  refused  to  relejise  me." 

"Suddenly?" 

"Yes.  llis  successor  was  not  incorrupti- 
ble; the  first  time  he  l)rought  me  supper  he 
said,  *  Fjiit  and  get  strong,  for  before  to-mor- 
row we  have  a  jouriu'y  to  take.'  He  did  not 
lie,  for  that  night  «'aeli  of  us  used  up  throo 
horses,  and  travelled  a  hundred  miles." 

*•  What  .'<aid  the  government  to  your 
flight?" 

"  Nothing  They  dressed  the  body  of  the 
(lead  jador  in   my  tdd  clothes  ;  fired  a  pistol 
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ball  in  his  face  ;  laid  the  weapon  beside  him, 
and  said  that  having  procured  arms,  I  had 
killed  myself.  An  account  of  my  death  was 
published,  and  the  poor  devil  was  buried  in 
my  place. 

"  You  see,  Gilbert,  at  last  I  am  dead.  If  I 
say  I  am  not  dead,  they  will  reply  by  produc- 
ing the  magistrate's  certificate  to  prove  my 
burial  at  least.  There  was  no  need  of  that, 
however,  for  it  became  necessary  for  me  for 
the  time  to  disappear.  I  then,  as  Abbe  Du- 
tille  said,  made  a  plunge,  and  have  appeared 
under  another  name." 

"  And  what  is  your  name  now,  if  I  commit 
no  indiscretion  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Zanoni ;  I  am  a  Genoese 
banker,  and  do  a  little  discount  business  with 
princes.  You  know  my  heart  and  purse,  as 
ever,  are  at  your  service.  If  you  are  ever  in 
need  of  money,  there  is  a  private  chest  in  my 
secretary,  the  other  is  at  Saint  Cloud,  in  Paris, 
and  if  you  need  money,  and  I  am  not  at  home, 
come  hither,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way  to 
open  the  little  door.  Push  the  spring;  this 
is  the  way,  and  you  will  always  find  about  a 
million  there." 

'•'  You  are  indeed  a  wonderful  man,"  said 
Gilbert,  with  a  smile,  "  but,  you  know,  with 
my  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year,  I  am  richer 
than  the  king.  And  what  are  you  about  in 
Paris  ?" 

"  Who  knows  !  establishing  what  you  con- 
tributed to  in  the  United  States — a  Repub- 
lic !" 

Gilbert  shook  his  head. 

"France  has  no  tendency  to  Republican- 
ism." 

"  We  will  make  it  so." 

"  Tht,  king  will  resist."^—"  Possibly." 

"The    nobles    will    appeal   to   arms." 

"Probably." 

"  What  then  will  you  do  ?" 

"We  will  not  make  a  Republic  then,  but  a 
Revolution." 

Gilbert  let  his  head  fall  on  his  breast. 

"  Know  you  who  destroyed  the  Bastille,  my 
friend?" 

"  The  people." 

"  You  do  not  understand,  but  take  cause 
for  effect.  For  five  hundred  years,  counts, 
lords,  princes,  had  been  locked  up  in  the  Bas- 
tille, yet  still  it  stood.  One  day,  the  king,  in 
his  folly,  sought  to  imprison  thought,  which 


needs     space    and    extent,    in    that    place. 
Thought  burst  through  the  Bastille,  and  the 
people  entered  by  the  breach." 
"  True,"  murmured  Gilbert. 
"  You   remember  what  Voltaire  wrote  to 
M.   de    Chauvelin,    March   2,    1764,    about 
twenty-six  years  smce." 
"Tell  me." 

"  Voltaire  wrote  :  '  All  I  see  announces 
the  seeds  of  a  revolution,  which  certainly 
will  come,  and  which  I  will  not  be  happv 
enough  to  see.  The  French  are  slow,  but 
they  always  succeed.  Light  has  been  gradu- 
ally diffused,  and  one  day  there  will  be  an 
outbreak.  There  will  be  a  fearful  clatter. 
The  young  are  very  happy  ;  they  will  see 
sights.'     What  think  you  of  things  yesterday 

and  to-day  ?" '•  Terrible  !" 

"  What  think  3'ou  of  what  vou  saw  ?" 

"Awful  !" 

"Well,  Gilbert,  we  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning. All  things  in  this  old  world  march  to 
the  tomb — nobility,  ro3'alty,  all  will  find  a 
tomb  in  an  abyss." 

"  I  guess  the  nobility  may,  for  it  has  given 
itself  to  gain  ever  since  the  famous  night  of 
August  4.  Let  us  save  our  royalty,  which  is 
the  palladium  of  the  nation." 

"  Those  are  fine  words,  dear  Gilbert.  Tell 
me  if  the  palladium  saved  Troy,  though. 
Save  royalty  I  Do  you  think  royalty  can  be 
saved  with  ease  when  we  have  such  a  king  ?" 
"  He  is  sprung  from  a  great  race. " 
"  Yes,  a  race  of  eagles  transformed  into 
paroquets.  Before  L^topians  like  you,  Gilbert, 
save  royalty,  kings  must  make  an  effort  for 
themselves.  Is  the  king  a  representation  of 
your  ideal  of  the  sceptre-bearer  ?  Think  you 
Charlemagne,  Saint  Louis,  Philippe-Augus- 
tus, Henry  IV.,  Francis  I.,  or  Louis  XIV. 
had  those  flabby  cheeks,  hanging  lips,  inex- 
pressive eyes,  and  hesitating  step  ?  They 
had  not,  but  were  men  with  nerve,  blood, 
life,  beneath  their  royal  robes,  and  were  not 
bastardised  by  constant  transmission  in  one 
strain.  That  is  a  good  radical  idea,  which 
these  short-sighted  people  have  forgotten. 

"  To  preserve  animal  and  even  vegetable 
life  in  vigour,  Nature  herself  has  prescribed 
the  fusion  of  races — as  the  graft  in  tJie  vege- 
table kingdom  is  the  preserver  of  beauty  and 
grace,  marriage  in  man,  between  parents  too 
closely  connected,  causes  individuals  to  de- 
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cay.  Xatnre  suffers,  languishes,  and  degen- 
erates, when  several  generations  of  the  same 
blood  succeed  each  other  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, becomes  revived  and  invigorated  by  the 
infusion  of  a  new  element.  Look  at  the 
heroes  who  found  dynasties  and  the  sluggards 
who  end.  Henry  III.,  the  last  Yalois,  and 
Gaston,  the  last  Medici,  the  Cardinal  of  York, 
the  last  Stuart,  and  Charles  VI.,  the  last 
Hapsbourg.  Going  back,  Louis  XV.  and 
Marie  de  Medici  ;  Henry  TV.  is  four  times 
his  ancestor,  and  Mary  de  Medici  five  times 
his  ancestress.  Passing  to  Philip  III.  of 
Spain,  and  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  former  is 
three  times  his  ancestor  and  the  latter  his 
ancestress.  I,  wlio  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
have  counted  all  this,  and  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  :  out  of  thirty-two  ancestors,  there 
are,  in  Louis  XV. 's  case,  six  Bourbons,  five 
Medici,  eleven  Hapsbourgs,  three  Savois, 
three  Stuarts,  and  a  Danish  princess.  Sub- 
ject the  best  horse  or  dog  on  earth  to  such 
treatment,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  you 
will  have  either  a  pony  or  a  cur.  How  the 
devil  can  it  be  otherwise  with  us  men  ?  You 
are  a  mathematician,  doctor^  and  how  do  you 
like  my  calculation  ?'' 

*'  I  tell  you,  my  dear  wizard,"  said  Gilbert, 
rising  and  taking  his  hat,  "  that  your  calcu- 
lation reminds  me  that  my  place  is  with  the 
king." 

Gilbert  advanced  towards  the  door. 

Cagliostro  asked  him  to  stop,  and  said* 
**  Hear  me,  Gilbert  ;  you  know  I  love  you, 
and  to  span- you  trouble,  would  expose  myself 
to  intense  agony.     Ti(!t  me  advisf;  you." 

"  What  ?" 

**  Lf't  the  king  escape  and  leave  Frajicc, 
now,  whil<!  he  can.  In  three  months,  per- 
haps, in  SIX,  in  a  year,  it  will  be  too  late." 

"(■ouiit,"  said  (iilbert,  "  would  you  advise 
a  soldier  to  leave  his  post  bcfiui-p  it  is  dati- 
gerouH  ?" 

"  Wore  the  soldier  so  .silimled,  heniined  in, 
surrounded,  if  jiis  life,  especially,  coinpn)- 
mised  that  of  lialf  a  million  of  men,  I  would. 
You,  even  you,  Gilt)ert,  will  Usil  the  king  so, 
when,  alas,  it  will  be  too  luto.  Wait  not  un- 
til to-morrow,  hut  tell  him  to-day.  Do  not 
wait  until  (evening,  but  tell  him  now." 

"  Count,  you  know  that  1  am  a  fatalist. 
What  will  h«',  will  he  ;  as  long  an  I  have  influ- 
ence the  king  will  remain   iii  i'Vancc.     We 


will  meet  in  the  contest,  and,  perhaps,  rest 
side  by  side  on  the  battle-field.  Well,  then 
the  world  will  say,  no  man,  intelligent  soever 
as  he  may  be,  can  escape  from  his  destiny." 

"  I  sought  you  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
you  this,  and  you  have  heard  me.  Like  Cas- 
sandra's prediction,  mine  is  vain.     Adieu." 

"  Listen,  count !  Do  you  tell  me  here,  as 
you  did  in  America,  that  you  are  able  to  read 
the  human  fate  in  the  face  ?"  He  stood  at 
the  threshold. 

"  Gilbert,  certainly,  as  you  read  the  course 
of  the  stars,  while  common  men  fancy  they 
stray  at  hazard." 

"  Listen  !  some  one  knocks  at  the  door." 
"True." 


"  Tell  me  who  knocks  at  that  door  ?  When 
and  what  death  he  will  die?" 

"  I  will;  let  us  admit  him." 

Gilbert  went  towards  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor, and  his  heart  beat  in  a  way  he  could  not 
express,  though  he  said  "  it  was  absurd  for 
him  to  have  faith  in  this  charlatanism." 

The  door  opened.  A  man  of  distinguished 
bearing,  tall,  and  with  his  face  impressed 
with  an  expression  of  great  kindness,  entered 
the  room,  and  looked  at  Gilbert  with  an  ex- 
pression not  devoid  of  anxiety. 

"Good  morning,  marquis,"  said  Cagliostro. 

"Good  morning, baron,"  said  the  stranger. 

As  Cagliostro  saw  the  latter  looked 
anxiously  at  Gilbert,  he  said,  "Marquis,  this 
is  a  friend  of  mine.  My  dear  Gilbert,  this  is 
one  of  my  clients,  the  Marquis  de  Favras." 

They  bowed  —  then,  sjieaking  to  the 
stranger,  he  said,  ''Marquis,  be  pleased  to 
await  me  a  few  moments  only  in  that 
room." 

I'hc  marquis  bowed  again,  and  left. 

"  Well,"  said  (Jilbert. 

"You  wish  to  know  how  he  will  die?" 

"  Did  you  not  promise  to  tell  ine  ?" 

Cagliostro  gave  a  strange  look,  and  glanced 
around  to  see  that  no  one  was  listening. 

"  Have  yon  ever  seen  a  n))l)leman  hung?" 
"No." 

"Well,  it  is  a  curious  spfctacle.  iind  you 
will  he  on  tlie  I*lac(!  de  Greve  on  the  day  of 
De  Favras'  execution." 

Then,  taking  (Jilhert  to  the  gat»>,  he  said: 
*'  Listen  !  when  you  wiHh  to  see  me  without 
being  Hccn  or  seeing,  pusli  this  knot)  tliUH," 
and  he  showed  the  Hooret.      '*  Kxcuso  jne  ! 
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those  who  have  not  long  to  live  should  not 
be  kept  waiting." 

He  left,  leaving  Gilbert  amazed  at  the 
statement  which  had  excited  his  surprise  but 
not  conquered  his  incredulity. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FATALITY. 


In  the  interim  the  king,  queen,  and  royal 
family  continued  the  journey  to  Paris. 

On  the  way,  the  dauphin  became  very 
hungry,  and  asked  for  bread.  The  queen 
looked  around  her,  and  nothing  was  more 
easy,  for  every  bayonet  had  a  loaf  on  its 
pointo  She  looked  for  Gilbert.  He,  as  we 
know,  was  with  Cagliostro.  Had  he  been 
there,  the  queen  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
have  asked  for  a  piece  of  bread.  She  would 
not,  however,  ask  one  of  the  men  of  the  peo- 
ple she  hated  so. 

"  My  child,"  said  she,  "  wait  until  evening; 
we  have  none  now,  but  to-night  may  per- 
haps."    She  wept. 

The  dauphin  reached  his  little  hand 
towards  one  of  the  loaves  the  people  had  on 
the  points  of  their  bayonets,  and  said  :  "  But 
those  men  have." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  it  is  theirs,  and  not  ours. 
They  got  it  at  Versailles,  for  they  say  they 
have  had  none  for  three  days  at  Paris." 

"  For  three  days  !"  said  the  child.  "  Have 
they  eaten  nothing  for  three  days,  mamma  ?" 

•'  No,  my  child,"  said  the  queen, 

"  Then,^'  said  the  dauphin,  "  they  must  be 
very  hungry." 

Ceasing  his  complaints,  he  sought  to  sleep. 
Poor  prince  I  more  than  once  before  his 
death  he  begged  in  vain  for  bread.  At  the 
barrier  there  was  another  halt,  to  celebrate 
the  arrival.  After  about  half  an  hour  of 
cries,  clamour,  and  dances  m  the  mud,  an 
immense  hurrah  was  given  ;  every  gun, 
M'hether  borne  by  man,  woman  or  child,  was 
fired  in  the  air,  without  any. attention  being 
paid  to  the  fact  that  they  were  charged  with 
ball,  and  after  a  second  or  two,  the  missiles 
were  heard  falling  in  every  direction  like 
hail. 

The  dauphin  and  his  sister  wept.  They 
were  so   frightened   that   they  forgot   their 


hunger.  The  march  was  resumed,  and  the 
Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  was  reached.  There 
a  square  was  formed  to  keep  back  all  the 
carriages  except  the  king's,  and  all  but  the 
royal  household,  and  the  National  Assembly, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  entered. 

The  queen  then  saw  Weber,  her  confiden- 
tial valet,  making  every  effort  to  enter  the 
palace.  Weber  was  an  Austrian,  and  had 
come  with  her  from  Vienna.  She  called  to 
him.     He  came. 

Seeing  at  Versailles  that  the  National 
Guard  on  that  day  had  the  post  of  honour, 
Weber,  to  give  himself  an  importance  which 
might  enable  him  to  be  useful  to  the  queen, 
had  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  guard,  and  to 
the  dress  of  the  private  had  added  the  decor- 
ations of  the  staff.  The  equerry  had  lent 
him  a  horse.  Not  to  arouse  suspicion,  he 
kept  out  of  the  way,  with  the  intention, 
however,  of  approaching  if  the  queen  needed 
him.     Being  called,  he  came. 

"Why  do  you  seek  to  force  the  lines, 
Weber  ?"  said  the  queen,  preserving  her 
usual  familiarity  with  him.' 

"  To  be  of  use  to  your  majesty." 

"  You  can  do  nothing  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  but  elsewhere  you  may  be  very  useful. 
On  the  Tuileries,  where  we  are  not  expected, 
and  whither  you  must  go,  or  we  shall  find 
neither  lights,  supper,  nor  a  bed." 

Bailly,  one  of  the  three  popular  men  of 
the  day,  whom  we  have  seen  appear  during 
the  first  excursion  of  the  king,  now,  when 
bayonets  and  cannon  displaced  the  bouquets 
of  flowers  and  garlands,  awaited  the  king 
and  queen  at  the  foot  of  a  throne  prepared 
for  them.  It  was  badly  made,  and  trembled 
beneath  the  velvet  that  covered  it.  It  was 
appropriate. 

The  Mayor  of  Paris  now  almost  echoed 
his  previous  address. 

The  king  replied:  "I  always  come  with 
pleasure  and  confidence  among  the  people  of 
my  good  city  of  Paris." 

The  king  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  for  he  was 
faint  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  Bailly  re- 
peated his  words  aloud,  so  that  all  might 
hear. 

He,  however,  either  voluntary  or  not,  for- 
got the  words  "  and  confidence." 

Her  bitterness  was  delighted  at  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  vent  to  itself. 
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She  said,  ''Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  you 
either  did  not  hear,  or  your  memory  is  bad." 

•■'Madame?"  said  Bailly,  with  that  star- 
gazing eye  which  read  heaven  so  well  and 
earth  so  badly. 

The  queen  said  :  "  The  king's  remark  was 
that  he  always  came  with  pleasure  and  confi- 
dence among  the  people  of  his  city  of  Paris. 
Now,  as  people  may  doubt  if  he  came  with 
pleasure,  it  is  important  that  it  be  known 
that  he  came  with  confidence." 

She  ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and 
sat  down  to  hear  the  addresses  of  the  electors. 

In  the  meantime,  Weber  reached  the  Tuil- 
eries. 

About  ten,  the  wheels  of  the  royal  car- 
riasres  were  heard,  and  Weber  cried  out: 
"Attend  the  king  1" 

The  king,  queen,  dauphin,  Madame  Roy- 
ale,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Andree 
entered. 

M.  de  Provence  had  gone  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  king  looked  gladly  around,  and  as  he 
entered  the  room,  observed  through  a  half 
open  door  that  supper  was  ready. 

At  the  same  time  an  usher  entered,  and 
uttered  the  usual  ceremonial  phrase:  "The 
king  is  served." 

"Ah,  Weber  is  a  man  of  great  resources  ; 
madame,  tell  him  for  me,  I  am  much  pleased 
with  him." 

"I  will  not  fail  to  do  .so,  sir." 

When  the  children  had  supped,  the  queen 
iisked  leave  to  retire  to  her  room. 

"  Certainly,  madame,  for  you  must  be 
fatigued.  As.  however,  you  will  need  food 
before  to-morrow,  have  .some  prepared  in 
time." 

The  queen  left  with  the  children. 

The  king  sat  at  table  and  fini.shed  his  sup- 
per. Madame  Elizabeth,  the  devotion  of 
whom  not  even  the  vulgarity  of  Louis  XVL 
fould  change,  remained  with  the  king,  to 
render  him  those  little  attentions  which 
uven  tlie  best  domestics  neglect. 

The  qut'cn,  when  in  her  room,  brtatlicd 
freely.  She  had  ordered  all  her  ladies  not 
to  leave  Versailles  unordered,  and  she  was 
alone. 

She  set  about  finding  then  ji  chair  or  sofa, 
purposing  to  put  the  children  in  her  own 
Ix'd  :  but  entering  an  adjoining  room,   and 


seeing  that  it  was  comfortably  M-armed  and 
lighted,  was  enchanted  to  observe  two  clean 
beds  in  it.  The  children  being  asleep,  she 
sat  down  at  a  table,  on  which  there  was  a 
candelabra  with  four  lights. 

The  table  had  a  red  cover. 

She  looked  through  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
on  which  she  rested  her  head,  but  saw  noth- 
ing but  the  red  cover. 

Twice  or  thrice  something  in  the  red  glare 
made  her  shake  her  head  mechanically.  She 
seemed  to  feel  her  eyes  become  filled  with 
blood,  and  her  ears  to  tingle. 

Then  like  a  tempest  her  past  life  swept 
before  her. 

She  remembered  that  she  was  born  Novem- 
ber 8th,  1755,  on  the  day  of  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake, when  fifty  thousand  lives  and  two 
hundred  churches  were  overthrown.  ' 

She  remembered  that  the  first  room  she 
slept  in  at  Strasbourg  was  hung  with  a 
tapestry  representing  the  murder  of  the  inno- 
cents, and  amid  the  dense  light  of  the  fire 
she  saw  the  blood  streaming  from  their 
wounds,  while  the  faces  of  the  ruffians  as- 
sumed so  dread  and  terrible  an  expression, 
that  she  called  for  aid,  and  at  dawn  left  a 
city  which  had  given  her  so  painful  a  recep- 
tion in  France.  She  remembered  that  on  her 
way  to  Paris  she  paused  at  the  house  of  the 
Baron  de  Taverney,  where  for  the  first  time 
she  met  the  wretch  Cagliostro.  He  had  shown 
her  a  terrible  object,  an  unknown  and  terrible 
machine  of  death,  and  afterwards  a  head,  her 
own,  rolling  from  it. 

She  remembered  that  when  Madame 
Lebrun  painted  her  portrait,  she  was  then  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman;  by  some  aceident 
she  had  given  her  the  air  of  the  Henrietta  of 
England,  wife  of  ('harles  \.  She  remembered 
that  when  she  first  cjime  to  \^•rsaille8  and 
placed  her  foot  on  that  marble  pavement, 
which  on  the  evening  before  she  had  seen 
running  with  l)lood.  a  terrible  clap  of  thun- 
der had  been  heard,  preceded  by  a  fijish 
which  divided  the  whole  sky  from  right  to 
left  in  so  terrible  a  manner,  that  the  l)nc  do 
Kichelien.  not  easily  frightened,  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  "The  omen  is  bad." 

Ah  she  saw  all  this,  she  fanei(>(l  that  a  red- 
tlisli  vapour  rose  before  her,  and  beciime  every 
moment  more  (h^nse. 

The  darkening  of  the  air  beeame  so  appar- 
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ent,  that  the  queen  looked  up  and  saw  that 
without  any  apparent  cause  one  of  the  liglits 
was  out.  She  trembled;  the  liglit  yet  smoked, 
and  she  could  not  comprehend  why  it  was 
out. 

As  she  looked  at  the  liglit  with  amazement, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  next  one  grew  more 
and  more  pale,  that  the  white  blaze  became 
red,  and  then  burned  blue.  Then  the  light 
grew  thinner  and  larger,  and  appeared  about 
to  leave  the  wick  ;  at  last  it  quivered  for  a 
moment  as  if  under  some  invisible  influence, 
and  disappeared. 

The  queen  gasped,  as  she  saw  the  quivering 
light,  and  insensibly  her  hands  approached 
more  and  more  near  the  table.  She  saw  it 
go  out,  and  threw  herself,  back  in  a  chair, 
and  plaoed  her  hands  on  her  brow,  which  was 
damped  with  perspiration. 

She  remained  thus  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  when  she  looked  around,  saw  that  the 
blaze  of  the  third  light  was  being  bedimmed 
as  the  others  had  been. 

At  first,  Marie  i^ntoinette  thought  she  was 
dreaming,  or  under  the  influence  of  some 
fearful  hallucination.  She  sought  to  rise, 
but  felt  herself  chained  to  her  seat.  She 
sought  to  call  her  daughter,  whom  ten  minutes 
before  she  would  not  have  awakened  for  the 
world.  Her  voice,  however,  stuck  in  her 
throat.  She  sought  to  look  away,  but  the 
third  expiring  light  seemed  to  fascinate  her. 
At  last,  as  the  second  had  changed  colour, 
the  third  took  different  hues,  floated  to  and 
fro  from  right  to  left,  and  went  out. 

The  queen  was  so  terrified  that  she  re- 
gained her  utterance,  and  sought,  by  talking 
to  herself,  to  regain  the  courage  she  had 
lost. 

All  at  once,  without  undergoing  the  changes 
of  the  others,  as  the  queen  was  saying,  "  I  do 
not  make  myself  uneasy  about  the  three,  but 
if  the  fourth  go  out,  woe  !  woe  to  me  !"  it 
went  out. 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  and  rising  from 
her  seat  in  the  dark,  tossed  her  arms  around, 
and  fell  on  the  floor. 

As  her  body  struck  the  floor,  the  door 
opened,  and  Andree  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance. 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if,  in  this  ob- 
scurity, she  saw  a  kind  of  vapour,  and  as  if 
she  heard  the  rustling  of  a  sViroud  in  the  air. 


Looking  about  her,  she  saw  the  queen  pros- 
trate on  the  floor,  and  unconscious. 

She  stepped  back,  as  if  her  first  intention 
had  been  to  retire.  Soon,  however,  she  con- 
trolled herself,  and  saying  nothing,  and  ask- 
ing no  question  (it  would  have  been  in  vain 
to  do  so),  with  a  strength  of  which  she  might 
have  been  supposed  incapable,  lifted  her  up, 
and  without  any  other  light  than  that  of  the 
two  candles  which  shone  from  her  room 
through  the  door,  placed  her  on  the  bed. 

Taking  a  flacon  of  salts  from  her  pocket, 
she  placed  it  to  the  nose  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  queen  had  faint- 
ed so  completely,  that  not  for  ten  minutes 
did  she  breathe. 

A  deep  sigh  announced  that  consciousness 
had  returned.  Andree  felt  inclined  to  go, 
but,  as  before,  a  sense  of  consciousness  re- 
tained her. 

She  merely  withdrew  her  arm  from  the 
head  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whom  she  had 
lifted  up,  that  no  portion  of  the  corrosive 
liquid  might  get  on  the  queen's  face  or 
chest.     She  removed  the  salts  also. 

As  soon  as  it  was  done,  her  head  fell  back 
on  the  pillow,  and  the  queen  seemed  again 
plunged  in  a  faint  almost  as  profound  as  the 
one  she  had  jusWecovered  from. 

A  shudder  prffed  over  the  whole  of  the 
queen's  frame.  She  sighed,  and  opened  her 
eyes,  while  Andree,  cold,  passionless  as  a 
statue,  again  attended  her. 

Gradually  she  recalled  her  ideas,  and,  see- 
ing a  woman  near  her,  threw  her  arms  around 
her  neck.  She  cried  out :  "  Ah  !  defend — 
save  me." 

"Your  majesty,  surrounded  by  your 
friends,  needs  no  defence,  and  you  have  now 
recovered  from  a  fainting  fit." 

"  The  Countess  of  Charny  !"  said  the 
queen,  when  she  saw  whom  she  had  em- 
braced. She  withdrew  her  arms  and  almost 
repelled  Andree. 

Andree  did  not  fail  to  observe  both  the 
feeling  and  the  action. 

For  a  moment  she  remained  in  an  almost 
impassible  state. 

Stepping  back,  she  says:  "Does  the  queen 
order  me  to  assist  in  undressing  her  ?" 

"No,  thank  you,  countess,"  said  the  queen, 
in  a  tone  of  emotion,  "  I  will  do  so  alone. 
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Return  to  your  room:  you  must  have  need 
of  sleep." 

"  I  will  return  to  my  room,  not  to  sleep, 
however,  but  to  watch  your  majesty," 

Having  bowed  respectfully,  she  retired 
with  a  step  not  unlike  that  a  statue  would 
have. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SEBASTIAN. 


On  the  same  evening,  when  the  events  we 
have  spoken  of  took  place,  a  not  less  strange 
affair  took  place  in  the  college  of  the  Abbe 
Fortier. 

Sebastian  Gilbert  disappeared  at  about  six 
in  the  evening,  and,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  made,  could  not  be  found. 

Every  one  was  questioned,  but  none  could 
tell. 

Aunt  Angelica  alone,  as  she  left  the  church, 
where  she  had  been  fixing  the  benches,  had 
seen. him  go  down  the  little  street  between 
the  church  and  prison,  apparently  toward 
the  fields. 

This  did  not  make  the  abbe  less  uneasy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  more  unhappy.  He 
was  not  unaware  that  stran|l^  hallucinations 
sometimes  seized  young  Gilbert  whenever 
the  woman  he  called  his  mother  appeared. 
And  more  than  once,  the  abbe  liad  followed 
him,  when  under  the  influence  of  this  vertigo 
he  seemed  inclined  to  go  too  far  into  the 
fields,  where  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  lost, 
and  on  such  occa.'^ioiis  would  send  the  best 
runners  of  tin?  college  after  him. 

The  cliild  had  always  been  found  panting, 
and  almost  exhaustc'd.  leaning  against  some 
tree,  or  rnsting  on  some  bank  l^csidc  some 
beautiful  hedge. 

Seba.stian,  liowever,  had  never  had  this 
vertigo  lute  in  the  day.  No  one  had  ever 
been  obliged  to  run  after  him  at  night. 

8(mi(rthing  , extraordinary,  tluuvfore,  must 
have  happened,  lint  the  abb^'  cr)nl(l  not 
fancy  what. 

To  be  more  completijjy  HatiHfied  than  the 
jibbe,  we  will  follow  Sebastian  (iilbort,  ajid 
find  out  whither  lie  went. 

.\nnt    Angelieji    w;i^    im.i     mistaken.     She 


had  seen  Sebastian  Gilbert  hurrying  in  the 
shade,  and  seeking  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
reach  the  park.  Thence  he  had  gone  to  the 
pheasantry,  and  had  proceeded  down  a  lane 
which  led  towards  Haramont. 

He  went  to  find  Pitou. 

But  Pitou  went  out  of  one  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, as  Sebastian  entered  the  other. 

Pitou,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  did  not 
see  the  use  of  keeping  a  door  closed,  whether 
one  be  out  or  in.  Sebastian  knew  Pitou *s 
room  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own.  He  looked 
for  a  flint  and  steel,  lighted  the  candle,  and 
waited. 

Sebastian  was  'u\  too  great  agitation,  how- 
ever, to  w'ait  quietly  or  long. 

As  time  passed,  "he  went  to  a  rickety  table, 
on  which  was  pen,  ink  and  paper.  On  the 
first  page  were  the  names  and  surnames  of 
the  thirty-three  men  who  formed  the  effec- 
tive force  of  thenational'guard  of  Haramont, 
and  who  were  under  Pitou 's  orders. 

Gilbert  carefully  lifted  this  sheet,  which 
was  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  commandant's 
writing,  for  he  did  not  disdain,  in  order  that 
things  might  be  correctly  done,  to  play  the 
orderly  sergeant. 

On  the  second  sheet  he  wrote: 

'*  Dear  Pitou, 

"  1  am  about  to  tell  you  that  eight  days 
ago  I  overheard  a  conversation  between 
the  Abbe  Fortier  and  the  Vicar  of  Villers- 
Cotterets.  It  seems  the  Abbe  Fortier  con- 
nives with  aristocrats  at  Paris,  and  told  the 
vicar  that  a  counter  revolution  was  being 
prepared. 

"  So  we  heard  about  tln>  queen  wlio  put  on 
a  black  cockade  and  trampled  the  tricolom-  in 
the  dust. 

"This  threat  of  a  counter  revolution,  ae- 
cording  to  what  we  heard  al)out  the  events 
that  followed  the  bamiiiet.  made  me  uneasy 
on  niv  father's  account,  for  as  you  know  ho 
is  oppo.seil  to  the  aristocrats.  Things  now, 
thougii,  are  far  worse. 

"The  vicar  retuined  t<i  see  t  he  cniMte.und, 
iis  I  was  anxious  about  my  father.  I  thought 
I  would  hear  all  about  what  I  g(»t  an  inkling 
of  by  accident. 

"It  seems  the  |(eoplc  went  to  \'er«ailles. 
and  massiicroil  many  persons,  among  tlunii 
M .  Georges  (|e  Chai'iiy. 
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"Fortier  added: 

**'Let  us  speak  low,  lest  we  annoy  little 
Gilbert.  His  father  was  there,  and  may  have 
been  among  the  victims.' 

"  You  see,  Pitou,  I  heard  no  more. 

"  I  slipped  out  of  my  hiding-place,  unseen, 
went  through  the  garden  to  the  Castle  Square, 
and  hurried  to  ask  you  to  take  me  back  to 
Paris,  which  I  know  you  would  willingly  do 
if  you  were  here. 

"  As,  however,  you  may  not  be  back  for 
some  time,  having  gone  probably  to  fix  your 
nets  in  the  forest,  which  will  keep  you  till 
morning,  I  am  too  anxious  to  wait. 

"1  will  then  go  alone.     Be  at  ease,  for  I 

know  the  way.     Besides,  I  have  yet  two  louis 

left  of  the  money  my  father  sent  me,  and  I 

Avill  take  a  place  in  the  first  carriage  I  meet. 

'*'  Your  loving 

''  Sebastiax. 

*'P.  S. — I  have  written  a  long  letter,  first, 
to  explain  to  you  why  I  go,  and  in  the  second, 
because  I  hoped  you  would  return  before  I 
finished. 

"  But  you  did  not.  Good-bye  until  we 
meet  again.  If  my  father  be  unhurt,  I  will 
return, 

"Make  the  Abbe  Fortier  easy  about  me, 
or  at  least  do  not  do  so  until  to-morrow,  lest 
he  should  pursue  me. 

"  Well,  as  you  will  not  come,  adieu." 

As  Sebastian  knew  how  economical  his 
friend  Pitou  was,  he  put  out  the  candle  and 
left. 

The  lad  then,  entirely  engrossed  by  his  un- 
dertaking, set  out  for  Lorgny.  He  passed 
the  village  and  reached  the  broad  ravine 
which  led  thence  to  Valenciennes,  and  which 
drains  the  ponds  of  Walue :  at  Valenciennes, 
he  reached  the  high  road,  and  when  in  the 
plain  began  to  talk  more  rapidly.  He  did 
not  slacken  his  pace  or  leave  the  centre  until 
he  came  to  a  brief  eminence  where  the  two 
roads  to  Paris  and  Cressy  divided. 

When  coming  from  Paris  he  had  not  noticed 
the  separation,  and  now  did  not  remember 
which  he  should  take. 

He  paused  undecided. 

He  looked  around  to  see  if  anything  would 
tell  him  which  he  should  wake.  This  he  could 
have  done  by  day,  but  it  was   impossible  at 


night.  Just  then  he  heard  the  gallop  of  two 
horses. 

He  prepared  to  stop  and  ask  the  wayfarers, 
and  accordingly  advanced  to  address  the 
first. 

The  latter,  seeing  a  man  leave  the  road- 
side, put  his  hand  in  his  holster. 

Sebastian  saw  him  do  so. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  a  robber,  but  a 
poor  lad,  whom  recent  events  at  Versailles 
force  to  go  to  Pans  to  look  for  his  father.  I 
do  not  know  which  road  to  take.  Tell  me, 
and  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour." 

The  servant  came  up. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  do  you  recognise  that  lad  ?" 

"  No,  yet  it  seems  to  me " 

"  How,  sir,  do  you  not  recognise  young 
Sebastian  Gilbert,  who  is  at  school  with  the 
Abbe  Fortier  ?" 

"Yes,  who  often  goes  with  Pitou  to  the 
farm  of  Mademoiselle  Catherine." 

"  You  are  right." 

Turning  round,  he  said,  "  It  is  you,  Sebas- 
tian ?" 

"  Yes,  M.  Isidor,"  said  the  child,  who 
knew  to  whom  he  spoke. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  why  are  you  here  at  this 
hour  ?" 

"I  am  on  my  way  to  Paris,  to  see  if  my 
father  be  dead  or  alive." 

"AlasI  child,"  said  the  gentleman  sadly, 
"  I  go  for  the  same  purpose,  but  am  certain 
of  all." 

"Yes!  I  know,  your  brother." 

"  One  of  my  brothers,  George,  was  killed 
yesterday,  at  Versailles." 

"Ah!  M.  de  Charny." 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  the  latter,  "  since 
we  go  for  the  same  purpose,  we  must  not  sep- 
arate, for  you,  like  me,  must  go  to  Paris." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  cannot  go  on  foot." 

"I  will  not  go  far,  for  to-morrow  I  will 
take  a  seat  in  the  first  carriage  I  find,  and  go 
as  far  as  jjossible  to  Paris  in  it." 

"  But  if    you    meet  none  ?" "  Then  1 

must  go  on  foot." 

"  You  can  do  something  better  than  that  ] 
get  down,  Baptiste,  and  help  Sebastian 
up." 

"  Thank  you,  it  is  useless,"  and,  active  as 
a  boy,  he  sprang  up  behind  the  count. 

The  three  men  and  the  two  horses  galloped 
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off,  and  disappeared  behind  the  hill  of  Grand 
Ville.  W 

They  continued  on  to  Daiimartin,  which 
they  reached  at  six  o'clock. 

All  needed  refreshments,  and,  besides,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  post-horses. 

After  having  left  Daumartin  at  noon,  they 
reached  the  Tuileries  at  six  in  the  afternoon. 

There  a  delay  took  place.  M.  de  Lafay- 
ette had  posted  the  guards,  and  having  taken 
charge  of  the  king's  safety,  in  these  troublous 
times,  punctiliously  discharged  his  duty. 

When  Charny,  however,  mentioned  his 
name,  and  his  brother's,  he  Avas  introduced 
into  the  Swiss  court-yard  with  Sebastian,  and 
thence  they  went  into  the  central  yard. 

Sebastian  wished  at  once  to  go  to  the  house 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  where  he  had  left  his 
father,  but  Charny  told  him  that  as  the  doc- 
tor was  now  royal  physician,  he  would  be 
found  more  probably  in  the  palace  than  else- 
where. 

Isidor  was  introduced  by  the  state  stair- 
case, and  an  usher  made  him  wait  in  a  saloon 
hung  with  green  cloth,  dimly  lighted  by  two 
candelabras. 

The  usher  went  at  once  to  ask  for  the 
Count  de  Charny  and  the  doctor.  After 
about  ten  minutes  he  came  back  and  said  the 
Count  de  Charny  was  with  the  queen. 

Nothing  liad  happened  to  the  doctor,  and 
it  was  thought  that  he  was  with  the  king. 

Sebastian  breathed  freely.  He  had  not  any 
occasion  to  dread  anything,  for  his  father 
wa«  unhurt  and  safe. 

•' Tl)e  Viscomtede  Charny,"  said  an  usher. 

"  Well,  I  am  he." 

"  Is  expected  by  the  queen." 

"  Wait  for  me.  Sebastian,  at  least  until  your 
father  comes.  Jtemember,  I  must  ])e  respon- 
sible to  him  for  you." 

Isidor  followed  tlu'  ikIut,  and  Si-hastian 
again  sat  down. 

At  ease  in   relation  to  bin   father's   health 
and  about  liimself,  for  he  was  sure  he  would 
he   forgiven   by  the   doctor  for  what    he  liad  ' 
done,  he  began  to  think  of  the  Ahhc   Fortior  [ 
and  (»f  Pitoii,  and  of  the  anxiety  both  wonM 
feel  on  a^;connt  of  lii.n  letter. 

lie  did  not  see  how,  after  all  the  great  th- 
lay  they  met  with  on  the  road,  it  had  ha])- 
pened  that  Piton  Ijml  not  overtaken  them 
wit})  his  long  legs. 


By  the  simple  association  of  ideas  with 
Pitou,  he  thought  of  his  usual  home,  of  the 
tall  trees,  the  many  pathways,  the  blue  hori- 
zon, and  then  the  strange  visions  he  so  often 
had  had  beneath  the  old  trees  of  the  vast 
forest. 

He  thought  of  lier  he  had  so  often  seen  in 
his  dreams,  and  but  once  only,  he  fancied,  in 
reality,  in  the  wood  of  Satory,  where  she  ap- 
peared and  disappeared,  like  a  cloud  borne 
away  in  a  calash  by  a  magnificent  steed. 

He  remembered  the  deep  emotion  the  ap- 
parition always  caused,  and,  half  lost  in 
that  dream,  murmured,  "  Mother  I  mother  I 
mother  I" 

Suddenly  the  door  through  which  Isidor 
had  gone  opened  again,  and  a  female  form 
appeared. 

So  perfectly  was  the  figure  in  harmony 
with  the  thoughts  that  flitted  by,  that,  seeing 
his  dream  realized,  the  lad  trembled. 

His  feeling,  however,  was  far  more  intense 
when  he  saw  both  the  shadow  and  reality. 

The  shadow  of  dreamland,  the  reality  of 
Satory. 

He  sprang  at  once  to  his  feet. 

His  lips  opened,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his 
pupils  exjianded. 

lie  panted,  but  sought  i)i  vain  to  speak. 

The  woman  passed  proudly,  majestically 
by,  and  seemed  not  to  notice  him. 

She  crossed  the  hall  diagonally,  opened  the 
door  opposite  to  that  through  which  she  had 
entered,  and  disappeared  in  the  corridor. 

Sebastian  saw  that  he  was  about  to  lose, 
and  hurried  after,  her.  He  looked  carefully, 
as  if  to  be  sure  that  she  had  gone  from  the 
door  she  had  entered  to  the  one  whence  she 
passed,  and  overtook  her  before  her  silken 
robe  had  disappeared. 

Hearing  his  steps,  she  had  walked  quickly, 
as  if  she  feared  pursuit. 

Sebastian  liurried,  but  the  corridor  wa« 
long  and  dark.  He  was  afraid  his  vision 
would  desert  him. 

She,  hearing  Ids  footsteps  a|t|)inaeli.  Inir 
ried  away  the  more  rapidly,  but  looki-d  l)a('k 

Sebastian  uttered  an  exdaniaf ion  nf  joy. 
It  was  indeed  she. 

The  woman,  seeing  the  lad  follow  her.  she 
knew  not  why,  hurried  to  the  ladder,  and 
rushe*!  down  the  steps. 

Scarcely  had  she  descended  a  single  story. 
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than  Sebastian  stood  at  the  top,  and  cried, 
"  Lady  !  lady  !" 

The  voice  filled  her  heart  with  strange  sen- 
sations: it  seemed  that  a  blow  half  pleasant, 
half  painful,  had  struck  her  heart,  and  pass- 
ing through  her  veins,  had  filled  her  bosom 
with  emotion. 

Understanding  neither  the  appeal  nor  the 
emotion,  she  increased  her  gait,  and  finally  ran. 

The  lad  was,  however,  too  near  for  her  to 
escape,  and  they  reached  a  carriage  together, 
the  door  of  which  a  servant  kept  open.  She 
sprang  in,  and  sat  down. 

Before,  however,  the  door  could  be  shut, 
Sebastian  got  between  her  and  the  servant. 
seized  her  skirt,  and  kissing  it  passionately, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  lady  !  lady!" 

The  woman  then  looked  at  the  child  who 
had  first  frightened  her,  said,  in  a  gentler 
tone  than  usual,  but  yet  maintaining  some- 
thing of  fear:  "  Well,  Avhy  do  you  follow  me  ? 
why  did  you  call  me  ?  tell  me  what  you  wish 
for  me  to  do  ?" 

"I  wish,  I  wish  to  kiss  you,"  said  our 
panting  child ;  and  low  enough  to  be  heard 
only  by  her,  added,  "  I  wish  to  call  you 
mother  !" 

Tiie  young  woman  uttered  a  cry,  took  the 
head  of  her  child  in  her  hands,  and  as  if  by 
a  sudden  revelation,  which  made  her  know 
some  great  mystery,  pressed  her  burning  lips 
on  his  brow. 

Then,  as  if  she  feared  some  one  would  de- 
prive her  of  the  child  she  had  so  strangely 
found,  she  drew  him  into  the  carriage,  put 
him  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and  closed  the 
glass  of  the  door,  which  she  pulled  to  with 
her  own  hands. 

"  Drive  to  my  house.  No.  9,  Rue  Coq- 
Heron,"  said  she,  "first  door  from  Rue 
Flatriere." 

Turning  to  the  child,  she  said:  ''What  is 
your  name?" 

"  Sebastian." 

"  Here,  here,  Sebastian,  to  my  heart !" 

Then,  sinking  back  as  if  she  were  about 
to  faint,  she  said:  "Oh,  what  new  sensation 
is  this?     Can  it  be  happiness?" 

1'he  whole  drive  was  but  one  exchange  of 
kisses  between  mother  and  son. 

This  child,  for  never  for  a  moment  did  she 
doubt  that  it  was  hers,  which  had  been  taken 
away  on  that  fearful  night  of  anguish  and 


disgrace:  this  child,  which  had  disappeared 
without  the  ravisher  having  left  any  trace 
but  the  print  of  his  feet  in  the  snow;  this 
child,  whom  she  had  hated  and  cursed,  be- 
cause she  had  not  heard  its  first  cry,  its  first 
moan;  whom  she  had  sought,  besought,  and 
asked  for  everywhere;  whom  her  brother 
had  followed,  with  Gilbert,  beyond  the  seas; 
whom  for  fifteen  years  she  had  regretted, 
and  despaired  ever  meeting;  of  whom  she 
thought  no  more,  but  as  one  loved  and  dead; 
at  the  moment  she  least  expected,  it  was 
miraculously  found,  and,  strange  to  say,  him- 
self recognised  and  pursued  her,  calling  her 
mother,  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  without 
having  ever  seen  her,  loved  her  with  true 
filial  love  as  she  him  with  a  mother's  heart. 
From  his  lip,  pure  from  the  contamination 
of  any  kiss,  she  regains  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
wasted  life,  and  feels  ft  when  she  first  kisses 
him. 

There  is,  then,  above  the  head  of  men, 
something  more  than  the  void  in  which 
worlds  revolve.  There  is  in  life  something 
more  than  chance  and  fate. 

She  had  said  Rue  Coq-Heron,  No.  9,  first 
door  from  Rue  Platriere.  It  was  a  strange 
coincidence  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years  brought  the  child  to  the  very  spot 
where  he  was  born,  where  he  drew  the  first 
breath  of  life,  and  whence  he  had  been  taken 
by  his  father. 

This  little  house,  bought  by  old  Tavei-ney, 
when  some  ease  had  been  engrafted  in  his 
family  by  the  high  favour  with  which  the 
queen  honoured  him,  was  kept  in  order  by 
an  old  porter,  who  apparently  had  been 
bought  with  the  house.  It  was  a  resting- 
place  to  the  countess  when  in  Paris, 

Six  o'clock  struck  as  the  porte  cochere 
opened  to  the  driver's  call,  and  they  were  at 
the  door  of  the  house. 

Giving  the  driver  a  piece  of  money  twice 
the  amount  of  his  fare,  she  rushed,  followed 
by  the  child,  into  the  house,  the  door  of 
which  she  closed  carefully. 

At  the  door  of  the  saloon  she  paused.  It 
was  lighted  cheerfully  by  a  light  which 
burned  in  the  grate,  and  by  two  candles  on 
the  mantlepiece. 

Andree  drew  lier  son  to  a  kind  of  chaise 
longue,  on  which  were  concentrated  the 
double  light  of  the  candles  and  of  the  fire. 
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With  an  explosion  of  joy,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  yet  lingered  something  of  doubt, 
she  said:  "  My  child,  is  it  indeed  you  ?" 

"My  mother!"  said  Sebastian,  and  his 
heart  expanded  into  dew-like  tenderness,  as 
he  leaned  against  Andree's  beating  bosom. 

'"And  here  I  here  I"  as  she  looked  around 
and  saw  that  she  was  in  the  same  room  in 
which  she  gave  birth  to  him,  and  saw  with 
terror  the  door  whence  he  had  been  takeii. 

"Here  I"  said  Sebastian,  ''what  means 
that,  mother?" 

"That  yon  were  born  here,  where  we  sit; 
and  I  thank  the  mercy  of  God,  which,  after 
fifteen  years,  has  so  miraculously  restored 
you." 

"Yes,  miraculously  ;  had  I  not  feared  for 
my  father's  life,  I  would  not  alone  and  at 
night  have  set  out  for  Paiis.  I  would  not 
have  doubted  which  of  the  two  roads  to  take. 
I  would  not  have  waited  on  the  high  road 
and  asked  M.  Isidor  de  Charny.  He  would 
not  have  known  and  taken  me  to  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  I  would  not  have  seen  you 
as  you  crossed  the  greenroom,  and  run  after 
and  joined  you.  I  would  not,  in  fine,  have 
called  you  mother.  It  is  a  pleasant  word  to 
say." 

At  the  words,  "'  Had  I  not  feared  for  my 
father's  life,"  Andree  felt  a  sharp  pain  run 
tiirough  iier  heart.  She  shut  her  eyes  and 
drew  back. 

At  the  words,  "  M.  Isidor  would  not  have 
known  and  taken  me  to  the  palace."  her  eyes 
opened,  and  she  thanked  (Jod  with  them. 
That  her  husband's  brother  shouhl  restore 
her  child  was  indeed  strangely  miraculous. 

At  the  words,  "  I  would  not  have  called 
you  mother.  It  is  a  pleasant  word  to  say," 
she  again  remembered  her  haiipiness,  and 
clasping  Sebastian  agair)  to  lu-r  heart,  said  : 
"Yes,  you  are  right;  there  is,  peihapH,  but 
one  more  so,  '  My  cliiid,  my  child  !'" 

There  was  a  moment  of  .silence,  during 
which  she  pressed  her  lips  again  and  again 
on  his  brow. 

Andree  suddenly  started  uj),  and  said,  "  It 
is  impossible  for  jllI  to  be  thus  mvHttM'ious; 
you  e.xphiined  how  yon  eame  hither,  Init  have 
not  told  mc!  how  and  why  yon  knew  and  ran 
after  nje — why  you  ejiUcd  me  mother?" 

"Can  I  toll  you  that?"  said  Sebastian, 
looking  at  .\ndie(!  with  an   inefTable  expre.s- 


sion.  "  I  do  not  know  m5'self.  You  talk  of 
mystery;  all  that  relates  to  me  is  mysteri- 
ous." 

"But,  then,  something  told  you  when  I 
passed  I" 

"  Yes,  my  heart." ••'  Your  heart?" 

*'  Listen,  mother,  I  am  about  to  tell  some- 
thing strange." 

Andree  drew  yet  nearer  to  her  child,  and 
looked  up  to  heaven  in  thankfulness  for  the 
child  thus  restored  to  her. 

"  I  have  known  you  ten  years." 

Andree  trembled. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ?'' 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Let    me   tell    you.      I   sometimes    have 
strange  dreams,  Avhich  my  father  calls  hallu 
cinations." 

The  name  of  Gilbert  on  her  child's  lips, 
passed  like  a  dagger  through  her  heart. 

"  I  have  seen  you  twenty  times,  mother." 

"How  so?" "  In  the  dreams  of  which 

I  spoke  just  now." 

Andree  thought  of  those  strange  dreams 
which  had  endangered  her  life,  and  to  one 
of  which  Sebastian  owed  his  existence. 

"  Do  you  fancy,  mother,  that  even  when 
in  childhood  I  played  with  village  children 
my  impressions  were  like  those  of  the  rest, 
and  related  to  real  jialpable  things  ?  As  soon 
as  I  left  the  village,  pa.ssed  the  last  gardens. 
and  went  into  the  wood,  I  lieaid  by  me  the 
rustling  of  a  robe.  I  reached  forth  to  grasp 
it,  but  my  fingers  closed  in  air,  and  the  jthan- 
tom  left.  Then,  though  invisible,  it  grailu- 
ally  became  distinct,  aiid  a  transparent  va- 
pour, like  that  with  which  Virgil  surroululs 
the  mother  of  ^'Eneas  when  she  aj)pearod  to 
him  in  Carthage.  The  vapour  grew  dense, 
and  assumed  human  form,  which  was  that  of 
a  woman  gliding,  rather  than  walking,  over 
the  ground.  Then  a  strange,  unknown,  and 
irresistible  power  took  hold  of  me,  ami  I  was 
borne  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  I 
followed  this  j)hantom  with  open  hands, 
withotit  its  pursuing,  or  my  bi-ing  ever  able 
to  overtake  it.  until  it  vanished  away  by  de- 
grees. 

"  It  seemed  to  stifTer  a.s  much  as  i  did,  that 
th(!  will  of  heaven  separated  us,  for  as  iho 
phantonj  left  it  looked  Imek,  and  when  no 
longer  suHtained  by  itn  presence  I  wmk  ex- 
hausted on  the  ground." 
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This  kind  of  second  life  of  Sebastian,  this 
waking  dream,  was  too  much  like  what 
Andree  had  herself  experienced  for  her  not 
to  recognise  her  son. 

"Poor  child,"  said  she,  embracing  him. 
"It  was  in  vain  that  hatred  separated  us; 
God  insensibly  brought  us  together.  Less 
happy,  though,  than  you,  I  saw  you  neither 
in  dreams  nor  in  reality.  When,  though,  I 
passed  you  in  the  green  room,  a  cold  shudder 
seized  me.  When  I  heard  your  steps  behind 
me  something  like  dizziness  occupied  both 
my  heart  and  mind.  When  you  called  me 
madame,  I  had  nearly  stopped,  and  almost 
fainted  when  you  said  mother.  When  you 
touched  me  I  knew  you." 

"  Mother,  mother,  mother  !"  said  Sebas- 
tian, as  if  to  console  Andree  for  not  having 
heard  that  word  for  such  a  time. 

"  Yes,  your  mother  I"  said  she,  with  a 
transport  which  it  was  impossible  to  describe. 

''  And  now  that  we  are  met,"  said  the 
child,  "since  you  are  satisfied,  we  will  never 
part  again." 

Andree  trembled.  She  had  seized  the 
present,  and  half  closing  her  eyes  to  the  past, 
neglected  the  future. 

"My  poor  child,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  would  indeed  bless  you,  if  you  could 
work  a  miracle." 

■'  Let  me.     I  will  arrange  all." 

"  And  how  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  What  circumstances 
separated  you  from  my  father?" 

Andree  grew  pale. 

'"Whatever  though  they  be,  they  will  be 
effaced  by  my  prayers,  or,  if  need  be,  by  my 
tears." 

Andree  shook  her  head. 

"Never,  never,"  said  she. 

"  Listen,"  said  Sebastian.  "  One  day  my 
father  said,  '  Child,  never  speak  to  me  of 
3^our  mother/  and  then  I  knew  all  the  wrongs 
of  the  separation  were  on  his  side.  Listen, 
my  father  adores  me  !" 

The  hands  of  Andree,  which  clasped  her 
child's,  loosened.  The  child  seemed,  a?id 
probably  did,  not  notice  it. 

He  continued:  "I  will  prepare  him  to  see 
you.  I  will  say  how  happy  you  have  made 
me;  and  I  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and 
say, '  How  beautiful  she  is  ! ' " 

Andree  pushed  him  away,  and  rose. 


Tiie  child  looked  on  with  amazement. 

She  was  so  pale  that  he  was  fi-ightened. 

"  Never  !"  said  she,  "  never  I" 

The  child  now  shrank  back,  for  on  her 
face  were  the  terrible  lines  with  which 
Raphael  described  fallen  angels. 

"And  why  not?" 

At  those  words,  as  when  two  clouds  are 
driven  together  by  the  windj  the  lightning 
fell. 

''Why?  you  ask  me  why?  Poor  child, 
you  know  nothing  !" 

"  Yes,"  .said  Sebastian,  firmly,  "  I  ask 
why  1" 

"Well,"  said  Andree,  who  found  it  impos- 
sible to  repress  the  pain  of  the  serpent's 
wounds  in  her  heart,  "because  your  father 
is  a  base  villain." 

Sebastian  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  stood 
erect  before  Andree. 

"  Do  you  speak  thus  of  my  father,  madame  ? 
Of  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  has  educated  me,  and  to 
whom  I  owe  everything :  whom  alone  I  know  ? 
I  was  wrong,  madame;  you  cannot  be  my 
mother." 

He  rushed  towards  the  door. 

Andree  made  him  pause. 

"  Listen :  you  can  neither  know,  feel,  nor 
judge." 

"  No,  no,  I  feel  that  I  do  not  love  you." 

Andree  uttered  a  cry  of  agony. 

Just  then  a  noise  was  heard  outside,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  carriage  stopped. 

Such  a  shudder  passed  over  Andree's  limbs, 
that  it  was  transfused  to  his  soul. 

"Wait,"  said  she,  "and  be  silent  !" 

Perfectly  subdued,  Sebastian  waited. 

The  door  of  the  antechamber  opened,  and 
footsteps  were  heard. 

Without  eyes,  ears,  or  sound,  Andree 
stood  like  a  statue. 

"  Whom  shall  I  announce  to  the  countess?" 

"  The  Count  de  Charny,  and  ask  if  the 
countess  will  see  me." 

"Ah  !"  said  Andree,  "go  into  that  room, 
child,  into  that  room.  He  must  not  see  you, 
or  know  that  you  live." 

She  pushed  the  teri-ified  boy  into  the  next 
room,  and  shut  the  door. 

As  she  did  so  she  said:  "Remain  there. 
When  he  is  gone  I  will  tell  you, — no,  no,  I 
will  kiss  you,  and  tlien  you  will  really  know 
I  am  vour  mother. " 
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Sebastian  replied  with  a  kind  of  sigh. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  then 
the  old  porter  appeared.  The  countess  saw 
a  human  form  behind  him. 

'•'  Show  the  count  in/"'  said  she,  in  as  firm 
a  tone  as  she  could. 

The  old  man  withdrew,  and,  liat  in  hand, 
t!ie  count  appeared  in  the  room. 

As  he  was  in  mourning  for  liis  brother, 
who  had  been  killed  two  days  before,  the 
count  was  dressed  in  black. 

His  mourning,  like  Hamlet's,  too,  was  not 
on  his  face,  but  in  his  heart,  and  his  pale 
countenance  attested  the  tears  he  liad  shed, 
and  his  suffering. 

The  countess  saw  all  this  at  one  glance. 
Handsome  faces  even  look  better  in  tears. 
Never  had  Charny  looked  so  well. 

She  shut  her  eyes,  and  threw  her  head 
back,  as  if  to  give  herself  time  to  breathe, 
and  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart,  wliich  felt 
as  if  it  would  break. 

Wiien  she  opened  lier  eyes,  but  a  second 
after  she  had  closed  them,  she  saw  Charny  in 
the  same  place. 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,  but  is  my  unex- 
pected presence  an  intrusion  ?  I  am  ready, 
and,  as  the  carriage  waits,  can  go  as  I  came." 

"Not  so,"  said  Andree,  quickly.  "I 
knew  you  were  safe,  but  am  not  the  less  re- 
joiced to  see  you  after  the  tcri'ible  events 
that  had  occurred." 

"  Then  you  were  kind  enough  to  ask  about 
me?"  said  the  count. 

"Certainly.  Yesterday,  and  this  morning 
I  heard  you  were  at  Versailles.  They  told 
me  you  were  thi.s  evening  with  the  queen." 

Were  the  last  words  intended  as  a  re- 
proach, or  meant  they  nothing? 

It  was  evident  that  the  count  himself  did 
not  know  what  they  meant,  and  thought  for 
a  moment. 

"  Madame,"  sjiid  he.  "  religious  duty  kept 
me  yesterday  and  to-day  at  VerHJiilles.  I  look 
on  the  duty  as  sacred,  and  that,  in  the  queen's 
situation,  took  mo,  as  soon  as  I  could  reach 
Paris,  to  her  presence." 

Andree  now  sought  to  dlHtingnish  tlie  real 
significanei'  f)f  his  words. 

Thinking  that  she  reiijly  owed  an  answer 
to  his  first  words,  she  said.  "  Yes,  sir.  I  knew 
the  terrible  loss." 

"Yes,   madame,  us  vim  sav.  the  "h-jith  of 


my  brother  is  a  terrible  blow  to  me.  You, 
luckily,  cannot  understand  it,  having  known 
poor  George  so  slightly.  One  thing  would 
console  me,  if  anything  could,  that  poor 
George  has  died  as  Isidor  will,  as  /  iciU  die, 
probably,  doing  his  duty." 

The  words,  "as  I  will  die,  probably," 
touched  Andree  deeply. 

"Alas,  sir,  and  do  you  then  think  affairs 
so  desperate  that  other  sacrifices  of  blood  are 
needed  to  appease  divine  wrath  ?" 

"  I  think,  madame,  the  final  hour  of  kings, 
if  not  come,  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  if  the 
monarchy  falls,  it  will  be  accompanied  by  all 
who  have  shared  its  splendour." 

"  True,  and  when  the  day  comes,  sir,  be- 
lieve it  will  find  me,  like  you,  prepared  for 
every  devotion." 

"Ah!  madame, you  have,  in  by-gone  days, 
given  too  strong  proofs  of  devotion,  that  any, 
and  least  of  all  I,  should  doubt  you  in  the 
future;  and  perhaps  have  I  less  reason  to 
doubt  yours  than  mine,  which  for  the  first 
time  has  hesitated  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
queen." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir." 

"When  I  came  from  Versailles,  I  received 
an  order  at  once  to  present  myself  to  the 
queen." 

"  Ah  I"  said  Andree,  smiling  sadly.  ''  It 
is  plain,  like  you,  the  queen  sees  the  sad  and 
mysterious  future,  and  wishes  to  collect 
around  her  men  on  whom  she  can  rely." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  madame;  not  to  join 
me  to,  but  to  remove  me  from  lier,  did  she 
send  for  me." 

"To  separate  you  from  her?"  said  the 
countess,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  the 
count. 

"  Excuse  nu\"  said  she,  seeing  that  the 
count  during  the  whole  eonversjition  yet 
stood  at  the  door,  "  but  I  keep  you  stand- 
ing."    She  pointed  to  a  cluiir. 

As  she  spoke,  slu'  sunk  hack  exhausted  on 
the  sofa  Sebastian  had  left;  she  cinl.!  slnml 
no  h)nger. 

"  Separate,"  said  she.  with  an  I'lnotion  not 
devoid  of  jov,  as  sh(«  thought  the  (jueeti  and 
Charny  ahout  to  he  separated.  "  And 
why  ?" 

"To  go  on  a  mission  tf»  the  Count  of 
Artois  and  the  Duko  of  Hourhon.  at  'I'urin.  ' 

"  Ant!  you  aeeepted  ?" 
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Charny  looked  fixedly  at  Andree,  and  said 
at  once,  "No,  madame." 

Andree  grew  so  pale  that  Charny  advanced 
towards  her  to  aid  her,  but  she  recalled  her 
strength  as  she  saw  him  come. 

"Ko  !"  added  she,  "no!  you  said  no  to 
an  order  of  the  queen.'' 

"I  replied  that  at  this  moment  I  thought 
my  presence  more  useful  at  Paris  than  at 
Turin,  where  any  one  could  discharge  the 
mission  proposed  as  an  honour  to  me.  That 
I  had  another  brother  just  arrived,  whom  I 
proposed  to  place  at  her  majesty's  service, 
and  who  was  ready  at  once  to  set  out  in  my 
place."' 

"  And  certainly  the  queen  was  gratified  at 
the  proposition  ?  "  said  Andree,  with  a  degree 
of  bitterness  she  could  not  conceal,  and  which 
did  not  escape  Charny. 

"  No,  madame  ;  my  refusal  seemed  to 
wound  her  deeply.  I  should  have  been  forced 
to  go,  had  not  the  king  come  in,  and  the 
matter  been  referred  to  him." 

"And  the  king  sustained  you  I"  said  An- 
dree, with  an  ironical  smile.  "The  king  is 
kind  indeed,  and,  like  you,  thought  you 
should  remain  at  the  Tuileries." 

Charny  did  not  frown. 

"The  king  said  my  brother  Isidor  was  well 
calculated  for  the  mission,  especially  as,  having 
come  to  court  for  the  first  time,  and  being 
almost  unknown,  his  presence  was  not  likely 
to  be  missed,  and  required  the  queen  to  exact 
me  not  to  leave  you  at  such  a  crisis." 

"  Leave  me  I  The  king  said  not  leave 
me!" 

"  I  repeai  his  own  words,  madame.  Glanc- 
ing from  the  queen  to  me,  he  said,  'And 
where,  too,  is  the  Countess  Charny?' 

" '  Sire,'  said  the  queen,  '  Madame  de 
Charny  left  the  palace  about  an  hour  ago.' 

"  'How?'  said  the  king,  •'  the  countess  left 
the  palace  ?  But  to  return  soon  ?'  added  the 
king. 

"  The  queen  replied,  *  I  think  not.' 

"'So  the  countess  has  gone.  Whither, 
madame,  do  you  know  ? ' 

"  '  I  do  not,'  said  the  queen.  '  When  my 
friends  leave  me,  I  let  them  go,  and  never 
ask  them  whither.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  said  the  king,  '  some  woman's 
quarrel.  M.  de  Charny,  I  would  speak  with 
the  queen.     Await  me  in  my  room,  and  pre- 


sent me  to  your  brother.  He  will  start  for 
Turin  this  very  evening.  I  agree  with  you, 
De  Charny  ;  I  need  you,  and  will  keep 
you.' 

"I  sent  for  my  brother,  who  had  come,  and 
who  awaited  me  in  the  green  saloon." 

At  the  last  word,  Andree,  who  had  almost 
forgotten  Sebastian  in  her  husband's  story, 
remembered  all  that  had  passed  between  her 
son  and  herself,  and  looked  sadly  at  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  he  was. 

"  Excuse  me,  madame,"  said  Charny  ;  "  I 
annoy  you  with  matters  with  which  you  do 
not  feel  interested,  and  you  doubtless  wonder 
why  I  am  here." 

"  Not  so,  monsieur ;  what  you  have  said 
interests  me  deeply:  for  your  presence  here, 
after  all  the  fear  I  have  felt  for  you,  in  thus 
proving  you  to  be  safe,  cannot  but  please  me. 
Go  on  then,  sir;  the  king  told  you  to  await 
him,  and  you  sent  for  your  brother?" 

"  We  went  to  the  king,  and  as  the  mission 
was  important,  he  spoke  of  that  first.  (He  was 
not  ten  minutes  behind  us.)  The  object  of 
the  mission  was  to  tell  their  royal  highnesses 
what  had  taken  place.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  my  brother  was'  on  the  road.  The  king 
walked  moodily  about  for  awhile,  and  then 
pausing  in  front  of  me,  said  :  '  Count,  do  you 
know  what  has  taken  place  between  the  queen 
and  countess?' 

" '  No,  sire,'  said  I  ;  '  something  must  have 
taken  place,  for  I  found  the  queen  in  a 
terrible  humour  towards  her,  and  very  un- 
justly, too,  it  seemed  to  me.' 

"'At  all  events,'  said  the  king,   'if  the 
queen  does  not  know  where  the  countess  is, 
I  you  must  find  out.'     I  said  I  was  hardly  more 
!  informed  than  the  queen,   but  that  I  knew 
I  you    had   a    household   in    Eue    Coq-Heron, 
whither  you,  without  doubt,  had  gone.      'Go 
I  thither,   count.      I  give  you  leave  until  to- 
morrow, provided  you  bring  her  back  with  you 
then.' " 

Charny  looked  so  fixedly  at  Andrt'e,  that, 
seeing  she  could  not  meet  his  glance,  she 
closed  her  eyes. 

"'Tell  her,'"  said  Charny,  continuing  to 
speak  in  the  king's  name,  "  '  that  I  will  have 
her  here,  even  if  I  go  myself  for  her,  and 
find  rooms,  certainly  not  so  large  as  those 
she  had  at  Versailles,  but  large  enough  for 
man  and  wife.'     Thus  it  was  that  I  came  at 
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the  king's  instance.     You  will,   I  know,   ex- 
cuse me." 

''Ah  I  sir,"  siiid  Andree,  rising  quickly, 
and  placing  iier  hands  in  liis.  "'  can  you  douht 
it?" 

Charny  seized  her  hands,  and  placed  them 
to  his  lips.  Andree  cried  out  as  if  his  lips 
had  been  hot  iron,  and  sank  on  the  sofa.  Her 
hands  were  locked  in  his,  so  that  she  could 
not  extricate  them,  and,  without  intending  it, 
he  was  beside  her.  Having  heard  some  noise 
in  the  next  room,  she  hurried  to  the  door  so 
rapidly  that  the  count,  not  knowing  to  what 
movement  to  attribute  the  brusquerie  of  her 
conduct,  arose,  and  again  was  before  her. 

Charny  leaned  on  the  back  of  the  sofa  and 
sighed.  Andree  let  her  head  rest  on  her 
hands  :  the  sigh  of  Charny  had  touched  the 
very  deptli  of  her  heart.  Wiiat  then  passed 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  woman  is  inde- 
scriljable.  Having  been  married  for  years  to 
a  man  whom  she  adored,  without  that  man, 
constantly  occupied  by  another  woman,  being 
aware  of  the  terrible  sacrifice  she  made  in 
marrying,  she  liad,  with  the  denial  inspired  j 
by  the  double  duty  of  a  wife  and  subject, 
seen  and  borne  all.  and  concealed  all.  But, 
for  some  time,  it  h:id  seemed  to  her  that 
some  words  of  her  husband  were  gentler,  and 
some  glances  of  the  queen  more  stern,  .^jothat 
the  impression  was  not  lost  on  her.  During 
the  days  which  had  rolled  by,  tiie  terrible 
days  full  of  terror  to  so  many,  alone,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  terrified  courtiers,  Andree  liad  ex- 
perienced some  pleasant  emotions  ;  Charny 
seemed  anxious  about  lier,  looked  uneasily 
for  her,  and  met  her  with  joy  :  a  light  press- 
ure of  the  hand  communicated  a  sympathy 
unseen  by  those  who  surrounded  them,  and  , 
established  a  community  of  thought  between 
them.  I'liese  were  delicious  sensations,  un- 
known to  tiie  icy  frame  and  diamond  heart 
which  had  ever  experienced  only  the  pain  of 
love,  and   its  unrequitedne.-s. 

All  at  once,  just  as  the  poor  creature  had 
regained  her  child,  and  again  become  a 
mother,  something  like  the  dawn  of  love  wa.s 
awakened  on  tlw  horizon  of  a  heart  previously 
obscure  and  clouded.  It  wa«  a  stninge  coin- 
cidence, an<l  proved  that  true  hapjiineKH  was 
not  for  her.  The  two  eireunistances  de- 
stroyed tlui  effect  of  ejich  other  ;  the  return 
of  tlie  child  depriving  her   for   ever  of   the 


husband's  love,  and  the  love  of  the  husband 
making  that  of  the  child  impossible. 

Charny  could  not  see  this  when  the  cry 
escaped  from  Andree'slips,  when  she  repelled 
his  advances,  and  thrust  him  into  an  abyss, 
from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
extricate  himself.  He  thought  it  was  pro- 
duced by  dislike.  Xot  so,  it  was  the  effect 
of  fear. 

Charny  sighed,  and  renewed  the  conver- 
sation where  it  had  been  abandoned, 

*•  What,  madame,  must  I  say  to  the  king?" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  quailed; 
then,  lifting  up  her  clear  blue  eyes,  she  said: 

"  Sir,  tell  his  majesty  that  I  have  suffered 
so  much  since  I  belonged  to  the  court,  that 
the  queen  has  had  the  kindness  to  permit 
me  to  retire,  and  I  do  so  thankfully.  I  was 
not  born  to  live  in  the  world,  and  in  solitude 
have  always  found  rest,  if  not  happiness. 
The  happiest  days  of  my  life  were  those  I 
passed  as  a  girl  in  the  Castle  of  Taverney, 
and  later,  those  I  spent  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Denis,  with  that  pure  daughter  of  France 
known  as  Madame  Louise.  With  your  per- 
mission, sir,  I  will  inhabit  this  pavilion, 
which  is  full  of  memories,  which,  though 
sad,  have  yet  some  soothing.'' 

The  permission  Andree  asked  was  given  by 
the  count  willingly,  like  a  man  not  anxious 
to  grant  a  prayer,  but  to  obey  an  order. 

"Then,  madame,  you  have  decide<]  ?'* 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Andree,  gently,  but 
firmly. 

Charny  bowed  again. 

"  .\nd  now.  madame,"  said  he,  "I  have 
one  favour  to  ask  you,  to  be.  jwrmittetl  to 
visit  you  here." 

Andree  looked  at  Charny,  with  the  clejir 
blue  eye  ordinarily  cold  and  impassive,  but 
now  full  of  surprise  and  anuizement. 

'•Certainly,  sir  I"  said  she  ;  "  but  as  I  see 
no  one,  wiien  you  are  not  re<|uired  at  the 
Tuileries.  aiui  have  a  few  moments  to  spare, 
I  shall  alwavs  l>e  happy  to  set>  vmi.  if  vnu 
will  spare  them  to  nu\" 

Charny  had  never  seen  so  much  clianii  m 
Andree's  eye.  He  hud  never  lieard  so  much 
tenderness  in  her  voice.  Something  pene- 
trated his  veins  like  the  velvet  tremor  of  a 
firHt  kisH.  Charny  would  have  given  a 
whole  year  to  liave  fiat  ])y  .Andree,  though 
she  had  jireviously  repulsi-il   him.     Timid  an 
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a  cliild,  however,  he  dared  not,  without  en- 
couragement, do  so. 

Andree  would  have  given,  not  a  year,  but 
an  existence,  to  have  seen  the  one  from  whom 
she  had  so  long  been  separated  by  her  side. 
Unfortunately,  tliey  did  not  know  each  other, 
and  each  was  motionless. 

Charny  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence, 
which  oae  capable  alone  of  reading  the  heart 
could  have  translated. 

"You  say  you  have  suffered  much  at  court, 
raadame.  Has  not  the  king  alwa^'s  treated 
you  with  respect  amounting  to  admiration, 
and  the  queen  almost  idolized  you  ?" 

"  Ah  !  yes,  sir,  the  king  has  ever  been  very 
kind  to  me/' 

"Permit  me  to  observe,  niadame,  that  you 
reply  only  to  a  part  of  my  question  ;  has  the 
queen  been  less  kind  than  the  king?" 

The  lips  of  Andree  closed,  as  if  they  would 
have  refused  an  answer.     She  said  : 

"1  make  no  charge  against  the  queen,  and 
would  be  unjust  were  I  to  refuse  to  do  her 
full  justice." 

"I  say  this,  madame,"  said  Charny,  "be- 
cause I  see  that  for  some  time  the  friendship 
she  bore  you  has  been  somewhat  dimin- 
ished.'' 

"  Possibly,  sir  ;  and  on  that  account,  as  I 
had  the  honour  to  say,  I  wished  to  leave  the 
court." 

"  But,  madame,  you  will  be  very  lonely  and 
isolated." 

"Have  I  not  always  been,  as  a  child,  a 
girl,  and  as " 

She  paused,  seeing  tlmt  she  was  going  too 
far. 

"  Go  on,  madame,"  said  Charny. 

"You  have  seen  my  idea,  sir  ;  I  was  about 
to  say  as  a  wife." 

"  Am  I  so  happy  as  to  have  you  reproach 
me  on  that  account  ?" 

"Reproach,  sir  I"  said  Andree,  quickly. 
"  What  right,  great  God,  have  I  to  reproach 
you?  Think  you,  I  forget  the  circumstances 
of  our  marriage?  No  :  those  who  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  do  not  swear  eternal  love, 
but,  as  we  did,  eternal  indifference  and  sepa- 
ration, have  no  right  to  reproach  each  other 
for  violation  of  the  marriage  vow." 

Andree's  words  wrung  a  sigh  from  the  heart 
of  Charny. 

"I  see,    madame,"    said    he,  "that  your 


determination  is  fixed,  but,  at  least,  let  me 
ask  you,  how  you  are  to  live  here  ?" 

Andree  smiled  sadly. 

"My  father's  household,"  said  she,  "was 
so  poor,  that,  compared  with  it,  this  pavilion, 
naked  as  it  seems,  is  more  luxurious  than 
anything  I  have  been  used  to." 

"  But  the  charming  retreat  of  Trianon, 
Versailles." 

"Ah  I  I  knew  I  would  have  to  relinquish 
them." 

"  You  will  at  least  have  here  all  you  need." 

"I  shall  find  all  I  am  used  to." 

"'  Let  me  see,"  said  Charny,  who  wished  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  room  she  was  to  occupy, 
and  who  was  examining  everything. 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  see,  sir  ?"  asked 
Andree,  rising  slowl}",  and  looking  anxiously 
in  the  direction  of  the  chamber. 

"  But  if  3'ou  are  not  very  humble  in  your 
wishes,  madame,  this  pavilion  is  not  a  home. 
I  have  passed  through  one  antechamber,  and 
I  am  now  in  the  saloon.  This  door"  (he 
opened  one  on  the  side)  "leads  into  a  cham- 
ber, and  that,  I  see,  into  a  dining-room." 

Andree  rushed  between  the  count  and  the 
door,  and  fancied  that  she  saw  Sebastian. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  she,  "I  beg  you  not  to 
go  further." 

And  she  closed  the  passage. 

"  Ah  !  I  understand  :  this  is  the  door  of 
your  bed-chamber." 

"Yes,  sir,"  muttered  Andree,  half  stifled. 

Charny  looked  at  the  countess,  and  saAV 
that  she  was  trembling  and  pale.  Terror  was 
never  more  evident  than  in  the  expression  of 
her  face. 

"Ah  !  madame,  I  was  aware  that  you  did 
not  love  me,  but  was  not  aware  that  you 
hated  me  I" 

Unable  to  repress  his  feelings  in  Andree's 
presence  any  longer,  he  staggered  for  a  mo- 
ment like  a  drunken  man,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room  with  a  cry  of  agony  which  reached 
the  depth  of  Andree's  heart. 

The  young  woman  looked  after  him  until 
he  had  disappeared.  With  outstretched  ears 
she  listened  as  long  as  she  could  to  hear  his 
carriage  wheels,  which  gradually  became  more 
indistinct,  and  then,  arousing  all  her  power, 
though  she  felt  that  her  heart  would  almost 
break,  and  that  she  had  not  too  much  mater- 
nal love  to  combat  this  other  love,  she  rushed 
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into   the    room  crying,   "Sebastian I     Sebas- 
tian!" 

'So  voice  replied  to  her,  and  her  cry  of 
agony  had  no  echo. 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  she  looked  around, 
and  saw  that  the  room  was  empty. 

She  could,  however,  scarcely  believe  her 
eyes. 

She  called  Sebastian,  again  and  again. 

The  silence  was  unbroken. 

Then  only  did  she  see  that  the  window 
was  open,  and  that  the  current  of  air  agitated 
the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

The  same  window  had  been  foimd  open 
when,  fifteen  years  before,  her  son  had  first 
disappeared. 

"True,"  said  she,  "did  he  not  say  I  was 
not  his  mother  ?" 

Then  she  saw  that  at  the  moment  she  had 
regained  them,  she  had  lost  both  a  husband 
and  a  child,  and  she  threw  herself  on  her 
bed  with  arms  outstretched,  and  her  fingers 
convulsively  grasped.  Her  strength  and  res- 
ignation were  exhausted. 

She  could  but  cry,  weep,  and  appreciate 
her  loss. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  in  this  state  of  pro- 
found annihilation,  in  a  total  oblivion  of  the 
whole  world,  and  that  wish  for  annihilation 
which  the  unhappy  entertain — the  hope  that, 
returning  to  nothing,  the  world  will  with  it 
bear  them  away. 

All  at  once  it  seemed  to  Andree  that  some- 
thing more  terrible  than  grief  coursed 
through  her  veins,  A  sensation  she  had 
experienced  but  twice  or  thrice  before,  and 
which  had  always  preceded  great  crises  of  lier 
life,  took  possession  of  her.  By  a  slow  mo- 
tion, independent  of  will,  she  slowly  lifted 
herself  up.  Her  voice  died  in  her  throat ; 
all  her  body,  as  if  involuntarily  attracted, 
became  convulsed,  and  she  fancied  she  could 
see  that  she  was  not  alone  Her  sight  became 
fixed  and  clear;  a  man  who  setMiied  to  have 
pa.sHed  the  window  still  stood  l)efore  her;  she 
wished  to  call,  to  reach  out  Ikm-  hand  to  the 
bell-rope  ;  hIk;  felt  th<!  samn  iiifxprcssible 
stupor  she  before  iiad  expfriencfil  in  the 
preHOiice  of  Balwimo.  'V\\v  man  who  thus 
fascinated  her  was  (iilbcrt. 

Here  came  the  father  she  hatod,  to  replace 
the  son  she  lov<-<i. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT    BECAME    OF    SEBASTIAN. 

The  first  sentiment  of  Andree,  when  she 
saw  Gilbert,  was  not  only  that  of  profound 
terror,  but  of  invincible  repugnance, 

Gilbert,  on  the  contrary,  entertained  for 
Andree,  in  spite  of  her  contempt,  scorn,  and 
persecutions,  not  the  ardent  love  which  led 
him  when  young  to  crime,  but  the  deep  pas- 
sionate devotion  which  would  have  made  a 
man  do  her  a  service,  even  at  the  peril  of  his 
life. 

The  reason  is,  that  he  saw  that  all  Andree's 
troubles  were  due  to  him,  and  that  he  owed 
her  a  sum  of  happiness  equal  to  that  of 
which  he  had  deprived  her, 

Andree  spoke  first:  she  said,  '^  What  do  you 
wish,  sir  ?  How  came  you  here,  and  why  ? 
What  wish  you  ?" 

"I  came  to  demand  a  treasure  which  is 
valueless  to  you,  but  inestimable  to  me. 
AVhat  do  I  wish  ?  To  know  how  that  child 
was  borne  away  by  you,  and  know  what  has 
become  of  him." 

"  What  has  become  of  him  ?"  said  Andree, 
"How  do  I  know?  He  fled  from  me.  You 
have  taught  him  thoroughly  to  hate  his 
mother," 

"His  mother  I"  said  Gilbert,  ''Are  you 
really  such  ?" 

''Ah  I"  said  she,  "he  sees  my  distress,  ho 
hears  my  cries,  and  asks  if  I  am  really  a 
mother  !" 

"  You  do  not  know  where  he  is  ?" 

"  r  tell  you  he  fled  from  me.  When  I  came 
to  this  room,  in  which  I  had  left  him,  he  was 
gone.  The  window  was  up,  and  he  gone." 

"  My  God  I  what  will  become  of  him  ?  How 
can  he  find  his  way  througii  I'aris  ?  It  is 
after  twelve,  too," 

"Oh I"  said  Andree,  "think  you  that  ho 
is  in  danger  ?" 

"  We  will  know,  ami  from  you."  .^^aiil  he. 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand. 

"Monsieur!"  said  she,  drawinif  back  to 
avoid  the  magnetic  infiiM-nce, 

"  Madame,  do  not  fear.  I  talk  to  a  niotlior 
of  her  son,  of  the  m<'ans  to  find  him.  To  nif 
you  are  .sacred.  Sleep,  and  read  with  your 
lieart." 

"I  do  sleep." "  Do  you,  with   me,  em- 
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ploy  all  the  power  of  my  will,  or  do  you  sleep 
voluntarily  ?" 

"Will  you  again  say  that  I  am  not  Sebas- 
tian's mother  ?" 

"  As  the  case  may  be.     Do  you  love  him  ?" 

"  Can  he  ask  if  I  love  the  child  I  bore  ? 
Yes,  I  love  him  deeply.'' 

"Then  you  are  his  mother,  madame,  for 
you  love  him  as  I  do." 

"Yes  !"  said  Andree,  sighing. 

"You    will  reply  voluntarily  ?" "Will 

you  permit  me  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  said  that  you  were  his  mother, 
as  I  am  his  father  ?  You  love  him  as  I  do, 
and  shall  see  him." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Andree,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  unutterable  joy,  and  she  clasped  her 
liands.      "  Now  ask — I  see." 

"  What  ?" 

"  Follow  him  since  he  left,  that  I  may  not 
lose  track  of  him." 

"  Well,  where  did  you  see   him  ?" "  In 

the  green  room." 

"  Where  did  he  follow  you  ?" "  Down 

the  corridor." 

"  Where  did  he   join  you  ?" "  At   the 

carriage." 

"Whither  did    you  take  him?" "To 

the  next  room." 

"  AVhere  did  he  sit  ?" "  By  me." 

"  How  long  ?" "  Half  an  hour." 

"  Why  did  he  leave  you  ?" 

"  Because  the  noise  of  a  carriage  was 
heard." 

"  Who  was  in  the  carriage  ?" 

Andree  hesitated. 

"  Who  was  in  the  carriage  ?"  said  Gilbert, 
in  a  firmer  tone,  and  a  positive  expression  of 
will. 

"  The  Count  de  Charny." 

"  Where  did  you  hide  the  child  ?" "  In 

that  room." 

"  What  did  he  say  as  he  left  you  ?" 

"  That  I  was  not  his  mother ." 

"  Why  ?"     Andree  was  silent. 

"  Why  ?  Speak,  for  I  will  have  it  so." 

"  Because  I  said- — -" 

"  What  ?" "  Because  I  said   you    Avere 

a  vile  rascal." 

"  Look  at  the  heart  of  that  poor  child, 
madame,  and  see  the  wrong  you  have  done." 

"My  God  I  my  God!  Forgive  me,  my 
child!" 


"  Did  M.  de  Charny  suspect  the  child  was 
yours  ?" "  No." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" "  Yes." 

"  Why  did  he  not  remain  ?" 

"  M.  de  Charny  does  not  live  with  me." 

Andree  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Her  eyes 
became  fixed,  and  she  attempted  to  see  into 
darkness. 

"  My  God  !"  said  she,  "  Charny,  dear 
Charny!" 

Gilbert  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 

"Alas!"  said  she,  "it  Avas  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  to  me  that  he  refused  this  mis- 
sion.    He  loves  me." 

Gilbert  began  to  read  confusedly  the  terri- 
ble drama  he  first  penetrated. 

"  And  do  you  love  him  ?" 

She  sighed. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question  ?"  said 
Andree. 

"  Kead  my  heart." 

"  Yes,  your  intention  is  good.  You  would 
make  me  forget  the  wrong  you  have  done  me, 
by  conferring  happiness  on  me.  I  would 
not,  however,  owe  happiness  to  you.  I  hate, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  ever." 

"  Poor  human  nature,"  murmured  Gilbert ; 
"  is  so  much  happiness  set  aside  for  you  that 
you  can  refuse  this  ?     You  love  him  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Since  when  ?" 

"  Since  I  have  known  him.  Since  the  day 
he  came  from  Versailles  in  the  carriage  with 
the  queen  and  myself." 

"  Then  you  know  what  love  is  ?"  said  Gil- 
bert, sadly. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  young  woman,  "  know- 
that  love  is  given  us  too  as  a  measure  of  woe." 

"True;  you  are  now  a  woman.  A  rough 
diamond  you  have  been,  set  by  the  hands  of 
the  terrible  lapidary,  grief.  Let  us  return  to 
Sebastian." 

"Ah!  yes,  let  us  do  so.  Do  not  let  me 
think  of  M.  de  Charny.  The  idea  of  him 
troubles  my  faculties,  and,  instead  of  my 
child,  I  will,  perhaps,  follow  the  count." 

"'  True ;  wife  forget  the  husband,  mother 
remember  the  child  alone." 

A  half  gentle  expression  at  once  took  pos- 
session of  her  face  and  whole  frame,  entirely 
displacing  the  one  she  usually  bore. 

"  Where  was  he  while  you  talked  with 
your  husband  ?" 
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"Here,  at  the  door." 

"  Did  he  hear  the  conversation  ?" "  A 

part  of  it." 

"  When  did  he  resolve  to  leave  the  room  ?" 

"At  the  moment  when  the  count " 

She  paused. 

"  When  M.  de  Chamy  kissed  my  hand,  and 
I  cried."' 

"  You  see  him,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  pleated  brow,  his  lips  fixed, 
and  clenched  hands." 

"  What  does  he  do  ?*' 

"  Sees  if  there  be  no  door  opening  into  the 
garden.  Seeing  there  is  none,  goes'  to  the 
window,  opens  it,  looks  out,  glances  at  the 
saloon,  springs  out  and  disappears." 

"Follow  him." "  I  cannot." 

Gilbert  passed  his  hand  in  front  of  Andree's 
eyes. 

"  You  know  that  for  you  there  is  no  dark- 
ness.    Look  I" 

"Ah!  ah  I  Runs  down  the  alley  by  the 
wall,  he  opens  the  gate  unseen,  and  gains  the 
Rue  Platriere.  He  stops,  and  speaks  to  a 
woman." 

'*  Listen;  do  you  hear  him  ?" "  I  do." 

"  What  does   he   ask  ?" "  The  way    to 

Rue  Saint  Honore." 

"Yes;  I  live  there.  Poor  lad  ;  he  awaits 
me  there." 

"Xol"  said  she,  shaking  her  head  with  an 
expression  of  great  sadness.  "  He  did  not  go 
in.     He  did  n<)t  wait." 

"  Whither,  then,  did  he  go  ?" 

"  Let  me  follow  him,  or  I  shall  lose  him." 

"Follow  him.  follow  him,"  said  Gilbert, 
who  t-aw  that  Aiidrt'e  foretold  some  misfor- 
tune for  him. 

"I  pee  him  I  I  see  him  I" 

"Well?" "He  is  in  Rue  Grenelli;  he 

IB  at  Rue  St.  Hoiion';  he  crosses  the  Place 
Palais  Royal  at  full  s])eed :  he  asks  the  road 
again;  lie  hurrifs  on;  he  is  in  Rue  Richelieu, 
in  Rue  des  Frondeurs,  Rue  New  St.  Rorh. 
Stop,  stop,  my  poor  child !  Sebastian,  do  you 
not  see  that  (rarriagc  driven  down  Rue  Sour- 
didre?     I  see,  I  see  the  horsesi" 

She  muttered  a  terrible  cry,  rose  u)),  and 
materiuil  agony  wjw  imprinted  on  her  brow. 

"Ah!"HHi(l  Gilbert,  "if  atiytliing  happens 
to  him.  remoml»er  it  will  recoil  on  you." 

"Ah!"  B»id  Aiidreo,  without  hearing  or 
listening  to  anything  Hiud  l)y  CJilbert.   "Thank 


I  the  God  of  heaven,  the  horse  has  thrown  him 
out  of  the  way  of  the  wheels!  I  see  him 
senseless,  but  not  dead.  No,  no.  not  dead! 
He  has  only  fainted.    Help,  help !  my  child !" 

With  a  cry  of  agony,  Andree  fell  back  again 
on  the  bed. 

Great  as  was  Gilbert's  wish  to  know  more, 
he  granted  to  the  trembling  woman  the  repose 
she  needed  so  much. 

He  feared,  if  he  excited  her  too  much,  a 
fibre  of  her  heart  would  break,  or  that  she 
would  burst  a  blood-vessel. 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  thought  he  could 
question  her  safely  he  said,  "  Well  ?" 

"Wait!  wait!  There  is  a  crowd  around 
him.  Ah,  for  mercy's  sake  let  me  go!  It  is 
my  son,  Sebastian.  My  God,  is  there  no 
surgeon  ?" 

"Oh,  I  will  go!"  said  Gilbert. 

"  AVait !"  said  Andree,  seizing  his  arm ;  "  the 
crowd  opens;  here  is  one.  Quick,  sir,  quick! 
You  see  he  is  not  dead;  you  must  save  him!'' 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  agony. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"It  is  not  a  man,  but  a  gnome,  a  dwarf,  a 
vampire — hideous,  hideous!" 

"Madame,  madame,  do  not  lose  sight  of 
Sebastian." 

"Ah!"  said  she,  with  a  fixed  expression  of 
the  lip  and  eye,  "  do  not  be  uneasy,  I  will 
not." 

"  What  does  the  man  do  ?" 

"  He  carries  him  away.  *  He  goes  into  Ruo 
Sourdiere.  He  enters  the  lane  of  St.  Hya- 
cinthe.  He  approaches  a  low  door  which  is 
half  open.  He  Jiscends  a  stair-way,  and 
places  him  on  a  table  covered  with  papers, 
both  printed  and  manuscript.  He  takes  off 
Sebastian's  coat,  rolls  uj)  the  sleeve,  and  binds 
his  arm  with  ligatures,  which  a  woman,  dirty 
and  hideous  as  the  man,  is  bringing  him. 
He  takes  out  a  hmcef,  and  is  about  to  bleed 
liim.  .\h!  1  cannot  l)ear  to  see  my  child's 
blood." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Gilbert,  "  look,  and  count  the 
steps." 

"  I  have.      Kleven." 

"  Look  at  the  door,  and  tell  inc  what  you 
see  strange  about  it  !•'" 

"A  little  opened;  cloned  l)y  a  cross-bar 
grating." 

"Well!  that  is  all  I  need." 

"  Ilurrv,  an<l  von  will  find  iiini  then^" 
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"  Do  you  wish  to  awake  at  once  and  to  re- 
member ?  or  not  until  to-morrow,  after  hav- 
ing forgotten  all  ?" 

"  Arouse  me  now  I     Let  me  remember  I" 

Gilbert  passed  his  hands  in  front  of  An- 
dree's  eyes,  breathed  on  her  brow,  and  said, 
'•  Awake  I" 

The  eyes  of  the  young  woman  immediately 
became  bright,  and  her  limbs  lost  their 
rigidity.  She  looked  at  Gilbert  almost  with- 
out fear,  and  'continued  when  awake  the  ad- 
vice given  him  in  sleep. 

"Hurry I  hurry!"  said  she,  "and  take  him 
from  that  man,  of  whom  I  am  afraid." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   MAX    OF   THE    PLACE    LOUIS    XV. 

Gilbekt's  anxiety  required  no  stimulation. 
He  remembered  what  Andree  had  told  him  of 
his  son's  route,  and  hurried  after  it,  and 
reached  the  lane  of  St.  Hyacinthe. 

Here  he  began  to  inspect  the  localit}-,  and 
in  the  third  door,  by  the  grated  cross,  recog- 
nised Andree's  description,  which  was  too 
exact  to  admit  a  doubt.  He  knocked,  but  no 
one  answered.     He  knocked  again. 

He  fancied  that  he  heard  a  timid  and  sus- 
picious step  approach  him,  by  the  stair-way. 

He  knocked  again. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  a  female  voice. 

"Open  the  door;  I  am  the  father  of  the 
wounded  cliild  whom  you  received." 

"Open,  Albertine!"  .«aid  another  voice. 
"  It  is  Dr.  Gilbert." 

"Father,  father!"  said  a  third  voice,  in 
which  Gilbert  recognised  his  son's. 

He  breathed  freely. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  he  ascended  the 
steps,  uttering  his  thanks  as  he  went. 

At  the  last  step  he  found  himself  in  a  kind 
of  cellar,  lighted  by  a  lamp,  and  covered 
with  papers,  as  Andree  had  said. 

In  the  dark,  and  on  a  kind  of  pallet,  Gil- 
bert saw  his  son,  who  appealed  to  him  with 
outstretched  hands.  Powerful  as  Gilbert's 
self-control  was,  paternal  love  triumphed 
over  philosophical  decorum,  and  he  clasped 
his  child  to  his  breast  warmly,  though  he 
took  care  iiot  to  wound  his  bleeding  arm  or 
sore  chest. 


After  a  long  paternal  kiss,  in  which  all 
was  communicated,  though  unnttered,  Gil- 
bert turned  to  his  host. 

He  stood  erect,  with  his  legs  apart,  one 
hand  resting  on  the  table,  the  other  on  his 
hip,  looking  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  at  the 
scene  which  passed  before  him. 

"Look,  Albertine,"  said  he,  "and  thank 
the  chance  which  has  enabled  me  to  be  of 
service  to  one  of  my  confreres." 

As  the  surgeon  spoke,  Gilbert  looked 
around,  and  for  the  first  time  looked  at  the 
shapeless  being  before  hirat. 

A  yellow  and  green  light  seemed  to  flash 
from  his  eyes,  and  declared  that,  like  one  of 
those  persons  pursued  by  Latona,  if  not 
human,  he  was  not  a  toad. 

Gilbert  shuddered  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
seemed  in  some  dream  to  have  already  seen 
this  man  in  a  sea  of  carnage. 

He  approached  Sebastian,  and  clasped  him 
more  tenderly  than  before. 

He  soon  triumphed  over  this  feeling,  and 
going  to  the  stranger,  pressed  his  hand  ten- 
derly, saying, 

"  Receive  my  thanks,  sir,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  son's  life.  Believe  me,  I  speak 
trul}',  and  from  my  heart." 

"Sir,"  said  the  surgeon,  "I  have  done 
only  what  feelings  and  science  inspired  and 
required.     As  Terence  says: 

'  Homo  sum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.' 

"My  heart,  too,  is  tender,  and  I  cannot 
see  even  an  insect  suffer — certainly  then  I 
cannot  see  a  man." 

"  May  I  ask  to  Avhat  philanthropist  I  have 
the  honour  to  speak  ?" 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  brother  ?"  said  the 
surgeon,  smiling  with  an  air  he  Avished  to 
make  insiuuatory,  but  which  Avas  hideous. 
"Eh!  well — I  know  you  are  Dr.  Gilbert,  the 
friend  of  Washington  and  Lafayette."  He 
laid  particular  stress  upon  the  last  name. 
"The  men  of  America  and  France,  the 
honest  Utopians  who  made  such  magnificent 
theories  about  constitutional  monarchy,  ad- 
dressed to  his  majesty  Louis  XVI.,  which 
his  majesty  Louis  XVI.  rewarded  by  sending 
you  to  the  Bastille,  directly  you  touched  the 
soil  of  France.  You  wished  to  save  him  by 
sweeping  aAvay  impediments   in   his  future 
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course.     He  sent  you  to  prison  as  a  reward. 
Royal  gratitude  I" 

On  this  occasion  the  surgeon  laughed 
terribly. 

"  As  you  know  me,  sir,  it  is  another  reason 
whv  I  repeat  my  questions,  and  ask  your 
name  in  return." 

"Ah,  we  became  acquainted  very  long- 
ago,  sir.  Twenty  years  ago,  on  a  terrible 
night,  you  were  then  about  as  old  as  this 
child.  You  were  brought  dead,  wounded 
and  dying  as  he  is.  You  were  brought  to 
me  by  Master  Rousseau,  and  I  bled  you  on  a 
table  covered  with  bodies  and  amputated  \ 
limbs.  On  that  terrible  night,  it  is  jileasunt 
to  remember,  thanks  to  a  knife  "that  knows 
how  far  to  enter,  to  cut,  to  cure,  or  to  cica- 
trize, I  saved  many  lives. " 

"Oh!"  said  Gilbert,  "you  are  Jean  Paul 
Marat.*' 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  drew  back  a  pace. 

"You  see,  Albertine,  that  my  name  has 
its  influence  I" 

And  he  burst  into  a  malicious  laugh. 

"  But,"  said  Gilbert,  quickly,  "  why  are  you 
here,  in  this  cellar,  lighted  only  by  a  smoky 
lamp  ?  I  thought  you  physician  of  Monsieur 
d'Artois." 

"  I  was  his  veterinary  surgeon.  The 
prince,  however,  has  emigrated,  and  having 
no  horses,  needs  no  veterinary  surgeon. 
Besides,  I  resigned, — I  would  not  serve 
tyrants." 

"  Why,  though,  are  you  here,  in  tliis 
cellar, — in  this  den?" 

"  Because  I  am  a  patriot,  and  denounce 
the  ambitious  iu  my  writings.  M.  Bailly 
hates  me,  Xecker  fears  me,  Lafayette  pur- 
sues me,  and  lias  put  a  price  ou  my  head. 
The  ambitious  dictator  I  From  my  cavoru,  I 
pursuf,  denounce,  and  brave  the  dictator. 
Do  you  know  what  has  been  done?" 

"  No,"  naively  said  (Jilbert. 

"  II(!  lias  had  made  in  tiie  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine  fifteen  thousand  snulT-boxes  with  his 
portrait.  I  beg  all  good  citizens  to  break 
them  wherever  they  find  them.  It  in  the 
pa.s8word,  ti)i8,  of  a  royalist  plot.  You  do 
not  know,  that  while  poor  Louis  weeps  hot 
tears  at  tlie  follies  the  Austrian  make.s  him 
commit,  I^ifayette  conspires  with  tin;  queen." 

"  Witli  the  queen  ?"8iiid(iilbcrt,  in  thought. 

*'  Yes,  with  the  queen,"  said  Marat,  sharply. 


"'  You  will  not  say  that  she  does  not  conspire. 
She  distributed  the  other  day  so  many  rilv 
ands  and  white  cockades,  that  wliite  riband 
rose  three  cents  a  yard.  The  thing  is  cer- 
tain; I  heard  it  from  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Madame  Bertin,  the  queen's  marchande  des 
modes,  her  prime  minister.  That  lady  said, 
'  I  have  been  all  dav  at  work  with  her  ma- 
jesty.-' 

"  And  where  do  you  denounce  all  that  ?" 

"In  my  paper,  a  journnl  I  have  founded, 
'L'Ami  du  Peuple'  or  '  Le  Publiciste  Paris- 
ien,'  a  political  and  impartial  paper.  To  pay 
for  the  paper  and  printing  of  the  first  num- 
ber, I  sold  even  the  covering  of  the  bed  in 
which  your  child  lies." 

Gilbert  did  turn,  and  saw  that  Sebastian 
really  lay  on  a  perfectly  bare  mattress,  and 
that,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  pain,  he  slept. 

The  doctor  approached  him,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  he  had  fainted.  Reassured, 
however,  by  his  regular  respiration,  he  re- 
turned to  Marat,  who  inspired  the  same  in- 
terest called  forth  by  a  wild  animal. 

"  And  who  jissists  you  ?" 

"Ah  !  ha  I  turkeys  fly  in  gangs, — eagles 
fly  alone.  I  am  assisted  by  my  hand  and 
head. 

"  See  you  that  table  ?  It  is  Vulcan's  forge, 
where  thunderbolts  are  made.  Every  day  I 
write  eight  pages,  whicli  are  sold  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sometimes  eight  pages  will  not  suffice, 
and  then  I  write  sixteen.  What  I  Viegin  with 
large  type,  generally  ends  in  small.  Other 
jouriuilists  relieve  each  other  at  intervals  and 
then  suspend  ;  it  is  not  my  way :  '  The  Friend 
of  the  Pef)ple '  always  appear.^.  It  is  not  merely 
a  name  Init  a  person.      It  is  myself." 

"  Hut  how  do  you  accomplish  all  this 
work  ?" 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  secret  between  death  and 
myself.  I  have  given  up  ten  years  of  my  life, 
and  she  grants  me  days  that  need  no  rest, 
nights  that  need  no  repose.  .My  life  is  simple. 
I  write  all  day  and  all  night.  Lalayette's 
polici'  compels  me  to  live  in  secret,  and  forces 
mo  to  activity.  At  first  it  annoyed  me,  and 
was  oppressive  to  me, — now  I  like  it.  I  like 
to  look  at  KO(;iety  through  the  miserable  grat- 
ings of  my  cavern,  through  my  dark  cage.  In 
the  depth  of  nigiit  1  reign  over  tiie  living, 
and  judge  without  appeal  Kcien<'e  and  p'  ti- 
tles.     With  one   Jiand   I   demolish   Nowion, 
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Franklin,  La  Place,  Monge,  Lavoisier  ;  with 
the  other  I  make  Bailly,  Necker,  and  Lafay- 
ette tremble.  I  will  overthrow  all  that.  Yes, 
perhaps  as  Samson  overtlirew  the  Temple  and 
buried  himself  beneath  the  ruins,  I,  too, 
may  be  crushed  amid  the  fragments  of  the 
throne." 

This  man  repeated  in  a  cavern,  and  in  the 
rags  of  misery,  nearly  what  Cagliostro  had  in 
embroidery  said  in  the  palace. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  popular  as  you  are,  why 
have  you  not  at  least  procured  a  nomination 
to  the  National  Assembly?" 

"  Ah  !"  said  Marat,  almost  at  once,  •'  were 
I  sustained  as  tribune  of  the  people,  by  some 
thousands  of  determined  men,  I  promise  you 
that  in  six  weeks  the  constitution  would  be 
perfected,  and  the  political  machine  proceed 
perfectly.  Not  a  villain  should  dare  to  inter- 
fere with  it — the  nation  would  be  free  and 
happy,  and  in  less  than  one  year  it  would  be- 
come flourishing,  and  remain  so  as  long  as  I 
live." 

The  vain-glorious  creature  became  trans- 
formed beneath  Gilbert's  eye.  His  own  eyes 
became  blood-shot,  as  his  yellow  skin  shoi>e 
with  sweat.  The  monster  was  great  on  ac- 
count of  his  ugliness,  as  others  are  'on  ac- 
count of  their  beauty. 

"  Ah  I"  continued  he,  resuming  his  thought, 
which  enthusiasm  had  interrupted.  "Pwill 
not  be  tribune  ;  I  cannot  find  the  thousands 
of  men  I  need.  I  have,  though,  writing  mate- 
rials— pen,  ink,  and  paper.  I  have  readers 
and  subscribers,  who  look  on  me  as  a  prophet 
and  an  oracle.  I  have  the  people,  the  friend 
of  whom  I  am,  and  whom  I  lead  trembling 
from  treason,  from  terror.  In  the  first  num- 
l)er  of  '  L'Anii  du  Peuple  '  I  denounced  the 
aristocrats,  and  said  there  were  six  hundred 
criminals  in  France,  and  that  six  hundred 
ropes  were  required.  I  was  deceived  nearly 
a  montli,  for  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  I 
became  enlightened,  and  saw  that  not  six  hun- 
•Ired,  but  ten  thousand  aristocrats  should  be 
destroyed." 

Gilbert  smiled.  Fury  which  had  reached 
this  point  surpassed  folly. 

"Take  care,"  said  he.  "  There  is  not  hemp 
enough  in  France  to  make  the  ropes  you  think 
so  necessary." 

"I  trust,"  said  Marat,  '"that  more  expedi- 
tious   means   will    be   tried.     Do  you   know 
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whom  I  expect  in  ten  minutes  to  knock  at 
my  door  ?" 

"  No." 

"A  person  of  our  profession,  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  whom  you  know  by 
name.  Citizen  Guillotin." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gilbert. 

"Do  you  know  what  Guillotin  has  in- 
vented ?  A  wonderful  machine  which  kills 
without  pain.  Death  should  be  a  punish- 
ment, not  a  torture.  He  has  invented  this 
machine,  and  one  of  these  days  we  will  try  it," 

Gilbert  shuddered.  This  was  the  second 
time  he  had  heard  of  this  machine.  From 
the  man  in  the  cellar,  and  from  Cagliostro  in 
the  palace. 

"Ah!"  said  Marat,  as  a  knock  was  just 
then  heard.  "It  is  he.  Go,  Albertine,  and 
open." 

Amazed,  terrified,  a  prey  to  something 
like  swimming  in  the  head,  Gilbert  went 
instinctively  to  Sebastian's  side,  intending  to 
take  him  in  his  arms  and  carry  him  home. 

"Look,"  said  Marat,  mechanically,  "at  a 
machine  which  is  self-acting,  and  needs  but 
one  man  to  put  it  in  motion,  which  by  chang- 
ing the  knife  three  times,  can  cut  off  a 
hundred  heads  a  day,  without  any  other  sen- 
sation than  a  slight  coolness  about  the  neck." 

"Ah!  is  it  you,  doctor?"  said  Marat,  turn- 
ing to  a  little  man  who  had  a  box  of  the  form 
and  size  of  those  which  contain  children's 
toys  in  his  hands.     "What  have  you  there?" 

"A  model  of  my  famous  machine,  dear 
Marat.  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  the  little 
man.     "Is  that  Doctor  Gilbert  I  see?"  . 

"It  is,"  said  Gilbert,  bowing. 

"I  am  delighted  to  see  you;  you  are  not 
in  the  way  at  all,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  luan  on  my 
invention.  I  must  tell  you,  Marat,  I  found 
a  very  skilful  carpenter.  Guidon,  to  make  my 
large  machine.  He  asks  five  thousand  francs 
for  it,  but  no  sacrifice  is  too  great,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  man.  In  two 
months  it  will  be  completed,  and  tried.  Yes, 
I  will,  in  the  interim,  propose  the  matter  to 
the  Assembly,  and  I  hope  they  will  approve 
the  proposition,  and  that  you  will  prepare 
the  way  in  your  excellent  journal,  though, 
indeed,  my  machine  recommends  itself,  as 
you  are  about  to  see.  A  few  lines  in  '  L'Ami 
du  Peuple '  will  do  no  harm," 
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"Be  easy  about  the  matter,"  said  Marat, 
"I  will  not  only  afford  you  a  few  lines,  but 
an  entire  number." 

''  You  are  very  good,  dear  Marat,  but  I 
wish  you  to  judge  for  yourself,''  said  Guillotin. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  second  box, 
about  the  size  of  the  first,  and  a  noise  inside 
denoted  that  it  contained  something  alive, 
or  rather  something  anxious  to  get  out. 

This  noise  was  observed  immediately  by 
Marat's  quick  ear. 

"Ah,  ha:"  said  the  latter.  "What  is 
that  ?" 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  Guillotin. 

Marat  put  liis  hand  on  the  box. 

'•'  Be  careful  not  to  let  them  escape,  for  we 
cannot  retake  them.  They  are  mice,  whom 
we  are  about  to  decapitate.  What  are  you 
going  to  do.  Doctor  Gilbert  ?     Xot  go?" 

"Alas!  yes,  sir,"  replied  Gilbert,  "to  my 
great  regret.  But  my  son,  wounded  this 
evening  by  being  knocked  down  in  the  street. 
has  been  relieved,  bled,  and  dressed  by  Doc- 
tor Marat,  to  whom,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, I  am  indebted  for  my  own  life,  and 
whom  I  again  thank.  The  child  needs  a 
fresh  bed,  rest  and  care.  I  cannot,  then, 
witness  your  interesting  experiment." 

"  But  you  will  see  the  great  experiment 
we  will  make  two  mouths  hence  ?  Will 
you  not,  doctor?" 

"I  will." 

*'I  will  remember  your  promise." 

"Doctor,"  said  Marat,  '*I  need  not  remind 
you  to  keep  the  place  of  my  concealment  a 
secret." 

"Ohl  sir!" 

"  Your  friend,  Lafayette,  if  he  knew  it, 
would  have  me  shot  like  a  dog,  or  hung  as 
a  robber." 

"Shot!  hung!"  said  Guillotin,  "all  that 
will  be  done  away  with.  >Sho<»tiiig  and  iiang- 
ing  will  disappear.  There  will  l)e  a  quiel, 
easy,  and  instantaneous  death  established. 
A  ib'atli  so  cafiv.  that  all  men  disgusted  with 
life,  and  whf)  wish  to  di(*  lik<'  sagrs  and  ))hi- 
loHophcrs,  will  pn^fer  it  to  a  luitiiral  one. 
Come,  look  at  it,  dear  Nfarat,  look  at  it." 

Without  attending  any  longer  to  Dr.  (Jii- 
bert,  Guillotin  op«'ned  the  large  box,  atul 
began  to  arrange  his  machine  with  equal 
curioisity  and  i'tithusiasni. 

(iilbt-rt  took  advantjige  of  the  opportunity 


to  lift  up  Sebastian,  who  was  yet  asleep,  and 
carried  him  away. 

Albertiue  again  escorted  him  to  the  2:ate. 
which  she  carefully  closed  behind  him. 

Once  again  in  the  street,  he  felt,  by  the 
cold  on  his  face,  that  he  was  covered  Avith 
perspiration,  which  the  night  wind  was  con- 
gealing. 

"Oh,  my  God!  what  is  about  to  befall  this 
city,  whose  cellars  conceal,  perhaps,  even  now 
five  hundred  philanthropists,  occupied  and 
busy  in  such  discoveries  as  that  I  was  so  near 
seeing  just  now,  and  which,  one  day,  will 
burst  forth  beneath  the  light  of  heaven." 

From  the  Street  de  la  Sourdiere  to  tin- 
house  of  Gilbert,  Rue  St.  Honors,  was  but  a 
step. 

Cold  and  motion  had  awakened  Sebastian. 
He  wished  to  walk,  but  his  father  would  not 
consent,  and  continued  to  carry  him. 

When  the  doctor  came  to  the  door,  he 
placed  Sebastian  on  his  feet,  for  a  moment, 
and  knocked:  he  had  not  long  to  wait  in  the 
street. 

A  coarse,  though  quick  voice,  was  heard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  "Is  it  you, 
M.  Gilbert?"  said  the  voice. 

"That  is  Pitou's  voice." 

"  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  Pitou  as  lu' 
opened  the  door.  "  Sebastian  is  found  and 
unhurt.  I  trust,  M.  Gilbert." 

"At  least,  without  any  serious  accident," 
said  the  doctor.     "Come,  Sebastian." 

Leaving  to  Pitou  the  care  of  closing  the 
door  in  the  face  of  the  drowsy  porter,  who 
appeared  in  ciiemise  and  nightcap,  with 
Sebastian  in  his  arms,  he  began  to  go  upstairs. 

Uneasy  and  afraid,  Pitou  followed.  By 
his  muddy  and  stained  shoes,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  had  just  arrived,  after  a  long 
journey. 

(lilbert  thanked  Pitou  as  a  bravi'  fellow 
should  be  thanked — that  is,  by  a  pressure  of 
the  haiul,  and  as  he  thought  that  after  a 
journey  of  cightri'ii  leagues,  and  anxiety  for 
six  h(»ur8,  the  traveller  ought  to  have  8omc 
rest,  he  wished  him  good-ni<;ht,  an<l  Kent 
lijjn  to  his  bfd. 

A8  for  Gill)ert,  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  to 
another  the  eare  of  wat«'hing  and  attending 
Sebastian.  II<'  hiinaelf  examiiu-d  tin*  bruise 
on  the  breast  of  his  child,  and  applied  his 
ear  to  several   places  on  his  chest,  and  being 
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assured  that  respiration  was  thoroughly  free, 
lie  settled  liimself  in  an  easy  chair  near  the 
child,  who,  in  spite  of  much  fever,  sank 
quickly  to  sleep. 

But  soon,  remembering  the  uneasiness 
which  Audree  must  feel,  according  to  that 
which  he  had  himself  experienced,  he  called 
his  valet,  and  directed  him  to  put  at  once 
into  the  post,  so  that  it  should  reach  her 
address  early  in  the  morning,  a  letter  in 
which  were  written  the  following  words : 

"Ee-assure  yourself;  the  child  is  found 
and  is  not  injured." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TRUCE. 


A  WEEK  had  rolled  away  between  the 
events  we  have  just  related,  and  the  day  on 
which  we  again  take  the  reader  by  the  hand, 
and  conduct  him  to  the  palace  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  now  the  principal  theatre  of  the  great 
catastrophes  about  to  be  accomplished. 

Oh!  TuileriesI  fatal  heritage,  bequeathed 
by  the  queen  of  Saint  Barthelemy,  the  for- 
eigner, Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  her  descend- 
ants and  to  her  successors.  Palace  of  giddi- 
ness, which  attracts  but  to  destroy,  what 
fascination  dwells  in  your  gates,  where  all 
the  crowned  fools  who  wish  to  be  called  kings 
lose  themselves:  who  believe  themselves 
only  really  sacred  so  long  as  they  are  within 
thy  walls,  and  whom  thou  castest  out,  one 
after  the  other,  these  as  bodies  without  heads, 
and  those  as  fugitives  without  crowns. 

Without  doubt,  there  is  in  thy  stones, 
chiselled  even  as  the  works  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  some  fatal  malignancy;  without 
doubt  some  fatal  talisman  hath  found  a 
refuge  'neath  thy  roof.  Look  back  on  the 
last  kings  thou  hast  received,  and  say  what 
thou  hast  done  with  them!  Of  these  five 
kings,  one  only  has  been  dismissed  by  you  to 
the  tomb  where  his  ancestors  awaited  him; 
and  of  the  four  others  whom  history  claims  of 
thee,  one  has  been  delivered  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  three  others  to  exile. 

One  day  a  whole  crowd  wished  to  brave 
the  danger  and  to  establish  itself  in  the  place 
of  the  kings,  as  commissioner  of  the  people. 


to  station  itself  there,  where  the  elect  of 
monarchy  had  sat.  From  this  moment  gid- 
diness seized  it;  from  this  moment  it  de- 
stroyed itself.  The  scaffold  devoured  some  ; 
exile  swallowed  up  others;  and  a  strange 
fraternity  reunited  Louis  XVI.  and  Robes- 
pierre, Collot  d'Herbois  and  Xapoleon,  Bil- 
leaud,  Varennes  and  Charles  X.,  Vadier  and 
Louis  Philippe. 

Oh,  Tuileries!  Tuileries!  mad  indeed  will 
he  be  who  shall  dare  to  cross  thy  threshold, 
and  attempt  to  enter  where  Louis  XVI., 
Napoloen,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe 
entered,  for,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  pass  out 
by  the  same  door  as  they. 

And  yet,  gloomy  j^alace  !  each  of  them 
entered  into  thy  bosom  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  and  thy  double  balcony 
has  seen  them  one  after  the  other  smile  at 
these  acclamations,  confiding  in  the  wishes 
and  the  vows  that  urged  them  on  ;  this  has 
made  those  who  sat  on  the  royal  dais,  each  of 
them  severally  labour  at  his  own  work,  and 
not  at  that  of  the  people  ;  one  day  the 
people,  perceiving  this,  has  caused  them  to 
be  led  to  thy  gates  like  unfaithful  stewards, 
or  has  punished  them  like  ungrateful  com- 
missioners. 

It  was  thus  that  after  the  terrible  6tli  of 
October,  in  the  midst  of  mud,  blood  and 
shrieks,  the  pale  sun  of  the  morning  discov- 
ered, as  he  rose,  the  court  of  the  Tuileries 
filled  by  a  people,  moved  at  the  return  of 
their  king,  and  elated  to  see  him. 

All  the  day  Louis  XVI.  received  the  con- 
stituted authorities  ;  during  this  time  the 
crowd  awaited  without,  sought  him,  and  gazed 
through  the  windows  ;  he  who  thought  he  per- 
ceived him  raised  a  cry  of  joy,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  his  neighbour,  as  he  said,  "  Do 
you  see  him  ?  Do  you  see  him  ?  there  ! 
there  !" 

At  noon  he  showed  himself  on  the  balcony, 
and  the  cheers  and  the  bravoes  were  unan- 
imous. 

In  the  evening  he  descended  into  the  gar- 
don,  and  there  were  more  than  bravoes  and 
cheers:  there  wei'e  emotions,  there  were  tears. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  pious  and  naive,  point- 
ed this  people  out  to  her  brother,  and  said  to 
him,  ''  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  difficult  to 
rule  such  men.'' 

Her  lodffino;  was  on  the  orround  floor.     In 
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the  evening  she  caused  the  windows  to  be 
be  opened,  and  sujDped  before  the  people. 

Men  and  women  looked  on,  applauded  and 
saluted  ;  the  women  especially.  They  caused 
their  children  to  mount  the  window  sills, 
ordering  these  little  innocents  to  send  kisses 
to  the  great  lady,  and  to  tell  her  how  beautiful 
she  was. 

The  little  children  repeated,  ''You  are 
very,  very  beautiful,  madame,"  and  with 
their  little  dimpled  hands  waved  numberless 
kisses. 

Every  one  said:  "  The  revolution  is  over  : 
the  king  is  rescued  from  Versailles,  his 
courtiers  and  counsellors.  The  enchantment 
which  kept  him  in  captivity  beyond  his 
capital,  in  that  world  of  automata,  of  statues, 
and  boxwood  forests,  called  Versailles,  is 
broken.  Thank  God  I  the  king  is  restored 
to  life,  activity  and  truth, — to  real  life! 
Come,  sire,  among  us;  until  to-day  sur- 
rounded as  you  were,  aught  but  authority  to 
err, — to  day,  amid  us,  your  people,  you  can  do 
good." 

The  two  most  popular  men  in  France,  La- 
fayette and  Mirabeau,  again  became  royal- 
ists. 

Mirabeau  had  said  to  Lafayette,  "  Let  us 
unite,  and  save  the  king." 

Lafayette  was  essentially  an  honest  man, 
but  had  a  narrow  mind.  He  despised  the 
character  of  Mirabeau,  and  did  not  comjjre- 
hend  his  genius. 

He  went  to  .see  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  royal  highness; 
even  that  at  night,  in  a  slouched  hat,  hiding 
his  eyes,  he  had  bi-en  seen  to  excite,  brandish- 
ing a  switch,  the  crowd  collected  in  the 
marble  court,  inducing  them  to  pillage  the 
castle,  and  trusting  that  the  graixl  tinale 
would  be  deatii. 

To  the  Duke  of  Oilcans  Mir:il>c;iu  was 
everything. 

Instead  of  uniting  with  Mirabeau,  La- 
fayette went  to  the  duke  and  invited  him  to 
leave  Pari.s.  The  duke  hcHJtjited.  argued, 
contended,  and  became  angry. 

Lafayette  was  sr)  much  of  :i  king,  that  it 
waH  necessary  to  obey. 

"And  when  <lo  F  return?" 

"When  I  fliink  proiitT.  priiici'.  tlcil  vou 
.should." 

"  I'ut  if.  monsieur,  I    becomt-    weary,    and 


return  without  your  leave,  what  will  be  the 
consequence  ?" 

"  Then,"  said  Lafayette,  "  I  shall  expect 
your  royal  highness  will  fight  with  me  the 
next  day." 

The  duke  left,  and  did  not  return  until  he 
was  sent  for. 

Lafayette  was  not  much  of  a  royalist  before 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  when  he  rejilly 
and  sincerely  changed  his  opinion.  He  had 
saved  the  king,  and  protected  the  queen. 

We  become  bound  to  persons  by  services  we 
render  them,  not  by  those  we  receive.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  men  are  rather  proud 
than  grateful. 

During  the  few  days  which  passed,  during 
which  the  new  inmates  of  the  Tuileries 
had  become  established  and  resumed  their 
old  habits,  Gilbert,  not  having  been  sent  for 
by  the  king,  had  not  thought  proper  to  visit 
him  ;  at  last,  his  day  of  visit  having  come, 
he  thought  his  duty  would  be  an  excuse, 
which  he  did  not  feel  his  devotion  would. 

Louis  XVL,  too,  knew  in  his  own  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the  queen  against 
Gilbert,  that  the  doctor  was  his  friend,  if  not 
absolutely  the  friend  of  royalty;  the  differ- 
ence was  unimportant. 

He  then  remembered  that  it  was  Gilbert's 
day  of  visit,  and  had  ordered  him  to  be  intro- 
duced as  soon  as  he  came. 

Scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  door  of  the 
palace,  than  the  valet  de  cliambre  arose,  went 
to  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  presence 
of  the  king. 

The  king  walked  up  and  down,  so  immersed 
in  thought  that  he  paid  no  attentu)n  to  the 
announcement. 

(jilbert  stood  silent  and  motionless  at  the 
door,  waiting  for  the  king  to  observe  his 
presence. 

The  ol>ject  which  interested  him,  and  it 
was  easily  seen  from  his  stopping  from  time 
to  time  to  observe  it,  was  the  famous  portrait 
of  Charles  L.  by  Vaiulyck,  the  same  which  is 
now  at  the  Ijouvre,  and  which  an  Kiiglishman 
proposeij  to  cover  with  gold  us  its  price. 

Charles  I.  is  on  foot  uinh-r  some  «»f  those 
rough  hardy  tn'cs  found  on  downs.  A  page 
liohls  his  horse.  The  sea  is  in  i\w  distance. 
The  lie.id  of  till-  king  is  ex|)ressive  of  sadness. 
Of  what  liid  till-  unlucky  Stuiirt  think?  Hi- 
predecessor  was  tlie  bcautiliil  and  imfortunati- 
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Mary  of  Scotland,  and  his  successor  will  be 
James  II. 

Often  the  king  paused  before  the  picture, 
and  with  a  sigh  resumed  the  walk,  which 
always  seemed  ready  to  terminate  in  one 
place — the  picture. 

At  last,  Gilbert  remembered  that  there  are 
occasions  when  it  is  better  to  announce  one's 
self  than  to  stand  still. 

He  moaned,  the  king  trembled,  and  looked 
around. 

"  Ah,  doctor,  is  it  you  ?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.     How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"  Some  moments,  sire." 

"  Ah,'*  said  the  king,  again  becoming  pen- 
sive. 

After  a  pause,  he  took  Gilbert  before  the 
picture. 

"  Do  you  know  this  picture?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Where  did  you  see  it  ?" 

"■  At  the  house  of  Madame  du  Barry." 

"Madame  du  Barry  I  Yes,  that  is  it," 
said  the  king. 

After  another  pause  of  some  moments: 
''Know  you  the  history  of  this  picture  ?" 

"The  subject,  or  the  picture  itself,  does 
your  majesty  speak  of  ?" 

"  I  speak  of  the  history  of  the  picture." 

"  No,  sire,  I  only  know  that  it  was  painted 
in  London,  about  1645  or  1646.  I  know  no 
more,  and  am  ignorant  how  it  came  into 
France,  and  how  it  is  now  in  your  majesty's 
rooms." 

"  HoAv  it  did  pass  into  France,  I  know  : 
how  it  came  here,  I  know  not." 

Gilbert  looked  at  Louis  XYI.  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Who  has  ordered  it  to  be  placed  here  ? 
Why  is  it  here,  or  rather,  why  does  it  pursue 
me,  doctor  ?"  said  Louis  XYI. ;  ''  lurks  there 
no  fatality  beneath  this?" 

•'A  fatality  certainly,  if  this  portrait  says 
nothing  to  you,  sire,  but  a  providence  if  it 
speaks  to  you." 

"  How  would  you  that  such  a  portrait  spoke 
not  to  a  king  in  my  situation,  doctor  ?" 

"  After  having  permitted  me  to  speak  the 
truth  to  you,  will  your  majesty  allow  me  to 
question  you  ?" 

Louis  XYI.  seemed  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. 

'•  Qm-stion  me,  doctor,"  said  he. 


"What  does  this  portrait  say  to  your 
majesty,  sire?" 

"  It  tells  me  that  Charles  the  First  lost  his 
head  for  having  made  war  upon  his  people, 
and  that  James  the  Second  lost  his  throne 
for  having  neglected  his  own." 

"  In  this  case,  the  portrait  is  like  myself, 
sire — it  speaks  the  truth." 

"  Well,  then  ?"  asked  the  king,  soliciting 
Gilbert  with  a  look. 

"  Since  tlie  king  has  permitted  me  to  ques- 
tion him,  I  will  ask  him  what  answer  he  will 
make  to  a  portrait  that  speaks  so  loyally  ?" 

"  M.  Gilbert,''  said  the  king,  "  I  give  you 
my  word  as  a  gentleman  that  I  have  resolved 
nothing  as  yet;  I  shall  take  counsel  of  cir- 
cumstances.'" 

"  The  people  fear,  lest  the  king  should 
think  of  making  war  on  them." 

Louis  XYI.  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  said  he,  "  I  could  not  make 
war  on  my  people  without  employing  foreign 
swords,  and  I  know  the  state  of  Europe  too 
well  to  tempt  me  to  do  that.  The  king  of 
Prussia  offered  to  enter  France  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  but  I  know  the  intrigu- 
ing and  ambitious  spirit  of  this  petty  mon- 
arcln',  which  wishes  to  become  a  great  king- 
dom, which  pushes  itself  into  every  dispute, 
hoping  that  through  some  dispute  she  may 
acquire  a  part  of  new  Silesia.  Austria,  on 
her  side,  placed  a  hundred  thousand  men  at 
my  disposal,  but  I  loved  not  my  brother-in- 
law,  Leopold,  a  double-faced  Janus,  whose 
mother  caused  my  father  to  be  poisoned. 
My  brother  of  Artois  proposed  to  me  the 
assistance  of  Sardinia  and  Spain,  but  I  put 
no  trust  in  these  two  powers  led  by  my 
brother  of  Artois;  he  has  about  his  person 
M.  de  Calonne,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  cruel 
enemy  of  the  queen.  I  know  all  that  passes 
down  there.  In  the  last  council,  the  question 
of  deposing  me  and  appointing  a  regent  was 
discussed,  who  would  probably  be  my  other 
very  dear  brother,  M.  le  Comte  de  Provence; 
in  the  last  one,  M.  de  Conde,  my  cousin,  pro- 
posed to  enter  France,  and  to  march  upon 
Lyons,  altlwugli  lie  miglit  liimself,  nltimafehi. 
ascend  the  throne.  As  for  the  great  Cathi^ 
rine,  that  is  another  affair;  she  limits  herself 
to  advice,  she — she  gives  me  advice  which 
seems  perfect,  and  is  after  all  ridiculous. 
'  Above  all,  after  what  has  passed  during  the 
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last  few  (lays,  kings,"  says  she,  "ought  to 
pursue  their  way  without  troubling  them- 
selves with  the  cries  of  the  people,  as  the 
moon  pursues  her  path  regardless  of  the  hay- 
ings of  dogs/  It  seems  that  Russian  dogs 
are  satisfied  with  merely  barking;  oh  that 
she  would  send  and  ask  at  Deshuttes,  and  at 
Varieourt,  if  ours  do  not  bite  as  well." 

"  The  people  fear  lest  the  king  should  think 
of  flying,  of  leaving  France." 

The  king  hesitated  to  reply. 

"  Sire,"  continued  Gilbert,  smiling,  '"'one 
is  always  wrong  in  taking  in  a  literal  sense  a 
king's  permission.  I  see  that  I  have  been 
indiscreet,  and  merely  express  a  fear." 

The  king  placed  his  hand  on  Gilbert's 
shoulder. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  '*  I  promised  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  and  I  will.  Yes,  the  sugges- 
tion was  made,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
truth.  Yes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  loyal 
subjects,  who  surround  me,  that  I  should  es- 
cape, but  on  the  night  of  the  Gth  of  October, 
when,  weeping  in  my  arms,  and  clasping  her 
children  in  hers,  and  all  of  us  expecting  to 
die,  she  made  me  swear  that  I  would  never 
fly  alone,  that  we  sit,  escape,  and  live  or  die 
together.  I  gave  my  oath,  and,  sir,  I  will 
keep  it ;  now,  as  I  do  not  think  we  could  all 
fly  together,  without  being  taken  before  we 
reached  the  frontier,  again  and  again,  \vc 
will  not  attempt  to  do  so." 

"  Sire,  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  the  just- 
ness of  your  mind.  Why  cannot  all  France 
hear  you,  as  I  have  done?  How  the  hatred 
which  pursues  your  majesty  would  be  molli- 
fied !     How  all  dangers  would  be  removed  !" 

'•  Dangers  !"  said  the  king  ;  "  think  you 
tliHt  my  people  hate  me  ?  Dangers  !  You 
attach  too  much  importance  to  sombre 
thoughts  with  which  that  picture  filled  my 
mini).  I  think  I  could  tell  you  of  greater 
dangers  I  have  undergone." 

Gilbert  looked  at  the  king  with  an  cxpres- 
sion  of  deep  melancholy. 

"Think  you  not  so.  M.  (i*ill)crf  '"  askrd 
Ix>niH  \\'\. 

"My  opinion  is  that  y(;ur  niiijesty  is 
jibout  to  engage  in  a  contest  of  great  severity, 
and  that  the  14th  of  July  and  the  Gth  of 
October  are  but  the  two  first  aetHof  a  terrible 
drama,  to  be  played  before  the  nations  of 
the  woild  bv  F^-ance." 


Louis  XVI.  became  slightly  pale,  and  said  : 
'•  I  trust,  sir,  you  are  mistaken." 

"  I  am  not  mistaken,  sire." 

"  How,  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  can  you 
be  better  informed  than  I,  who  have  both 
my  police  and  counterpolice  ?" 

"Sire,  it  is  true  I  have  neither  police  nor 
counterpolice.  My  very  profession,  however, 
places  me  in  contact  both  with  the  things  of 
heaven  and  earth's  very  core.  Sire,  what  we 
have  as  yet  experienced  is  but  an  earthquake. 
We  have  yet  to  face  fire,  lava,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  volcano." 

"You  &i\\([  face?  Had  you  not  better  sav 
combat  ivith  9" 

"  I  did,  sire." 

"You  know  my  opinion  of  foreign  lands. 
I  will  never  invite  them  into  France.  What 
matters  my  life? — I  will  sacrifice  it,  unless 
the  lives  of  my  wife  and  children  be  in  real 
danger. " 

"  I  thank  God,  sire,  that  you  entertain 
similar  sentiments.  No,  sire,  we  need  no 
foreign  power — what  is  the  use  of  them, 
as  long  as  you  have  not  exhausted  your  own 
resources?  Y'ou  fear  that  you  have  been  ex- 
celled by   the  revolution  ?" 

''  I  own  I  do." 

Well,  there  are  two  ways  to  save  both 
France  and  the  king." 

'•Tell  me,  sir,  and  you  will  have  deserved 
well  of  both." 

''The  first  is  to  place  yourself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolution,  and  to  direct  it." 

"They  will  drag  me  on  with  it,  M.  Gilbert. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go." 

"The  second,  is  to  put  a  bit  in  its  mouth 
strong  enough  to  break  it." 

"  What  bit  is  that,  sir  ?" 

"  Popularity  and  genius." 

"And  who  shall  forge  that  combination?" 

"  Mirabeau." 

He  looked  at  (Jilbert,  as  if  In-  had  misun- 
derstood him. 

(;ill)ert  saw  there  was  a  Iiallle  to  be  fought. 

The  king  turned  toward.s  the  great  Van- 
dyck.  "  If  you  felt  the  earth  tremble  be- 
neath you.  and  you  were  told  to  rely  on 
Cromwell  ?" 

"Charh'H  Stuart  would  have  refused,  and 
rightlv.  There  is  no  similarity  between 
Cromwell  and  Mirabeau." 

"  I  <|i>   not    kn<»w  how  you  look  at   things, 
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doctor,  but  to  me  there  are  no  degrees  of 
treason,  and  I  find  no  difference  between 
who  is,  and  who  is  slightly  a  traitor/' 

"  Sire,"  said  Gilbert,  with  deep  respect, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  invincible  firm- 
ness, "neither  Cromwell  nor  Mirabeau  are 
traitors." 

""What,  then,  are  they?"  asked  'he 
king. 

"  Cromwell  was  a  rebellious  subject,  Mira- 
beau a  malcontent  gentleman." 

"  Why  malcontent  ?" 

"  On  every  account.  Because  his  father 
shut  him  up  in  the  Chateau  d'lf,  and  the 
Donjon  of  Vincennes.  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  courts  that  sentenced  him  to  death, 
with  the  king,  who  did  not  understand  his 
genius  and  was  mistaken  in  him." 

"  The  genius  of  a  politician,  M.  Gilbert,  is 
honesty." 

"  The  reph%  sire,  is  most  apt  and  worthy 
of  Titus  Trajan,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  Un- 
fortunately experience  contradicts  it." 

"How  so?" 

"  Was  Augustus,  who  divided  the  world 
with  Lepidus  ajid  x\nthony,  killed  Anthony 
to  have  it  all  himself,  honest  ?  Was  Charle- 
magne, when  he  placed  his  brother  Carloman 
in  a  cloister,  and  who  to  destroy  Witikind, 
almost  as  great  a  man  as  himself,  cut  off  the 
heads  of  all  Saxons  longer  than  his  sword, 
honest  ?  Was  Louis  XL,  who  revolted 
against  his  father,  to  dethrone  him,  and  who 
inspired  such  terror  to  Charles  VII.,  of 
poison,  that  the  prince  died  of  hunger,  hon- 
est ?  Was  Richelieu,  who  formed  plots  in 
the  alcoves  and  galleries  of  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  which  had  their  denouement  in 
the  Place  de  Greve,  honest  ?  Was  Mazarin, 
who  signed  a  treaty  with  the  protector,  and 
who  refused  a  half  million  and  five  hundred 
men  to  Chai'les  II.,  and  also  drove  him  from 
France,  honest  ?  Was  Colbert,  who  betrayed, 
accused  and  sold  Fouquet,  his  protector, 
and  who,  having  sent  him  to  die  in  a  dun- 
geon, occupied  his  scarcely  warm  seat,  hon- 
est ?  Yet  none  of  them,  thank  God,  ever 
injured  either  kings  or  royalty." 

"  Doctor,  you  know  very  well  that  Mira- 
beau, being  the  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, cannot  be  mine." 

"  But,  sire,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  being  ex- 
iled, Mirabeau  belongs  to  no  one." 


"  Would  you  have  me  confide  ki  a  man 
who  is  in  the  market  ?     How  could  I  ?" 

"  By  buying  him.  Could  you  not  pay 
more  than  any  one  else  ?" 

"  He  is  a  cormorant,  who  would  ask  a  mil- 
lion." 

"  If  M.  Mirabeau,  sire,  sells  himself  for  a 
million,  he  will  give  himself  away.  So*  you 
think,  he  is  worth  two  millions  less  than  u 
male  or  female  Polignac  ?" 

"  Doctor  Gilbert  !" 

"  The  king  withdraws  his  promise,  and  I 
am  silent." 

"No;  speak." "I  have  spoken." 

"  Let  us  argue." 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,  sire.  I  know  Mira- 
beau by  heart." 

"  You  are  his  friend,  unfortunately.  I 
have  not  that  honour.  Besides,  M.  ^Mirabeau 
has  but  one  friend,  who  is  also  the  friend  of 
the  queen." 

"  Yes  !  the  Count  de  la  Marck.  I  know 
it;  we  reproach  him  with  the  fact  every  day. 
Your  majesty,  on  the  contrary,  should  pro- 
hibit him,  under  pain  of  death,  from  ever 
quarrelling  with  him." 

"  And  of  what  earthly  importance  in  poli- 
tics, doctor,  is  a  petty  gentleman  like  M.  Ri- 
quetti  de  Mirabeau  ?" 

"  First,  sire,  let  me  tell  you,  M.  de  Mira. 
beau  is  a  nobleman,  and  not  a  petty  gentle- 
man. There  are  few  nobles  in  France  who 
date  farther  back  than  the  eleventh  century; 
since,  to  have  yet  a  few  around  them,  our 
kings  exacted  in  requital  of  the  honour  of 
riding  in  their  coaches  no  proof  beyond  1399. 
Now,  sire,  a  man  descended  from  the  Arri- 
ghetti  of  Florence  is  not  a  petty  gentleman^ 
even  though,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Ghibellines,  he  should  establish  himself 
j  in  France.  A  man  is  not  a  petty  gentleman 
because  he  had  an  ancestor  engaged  in  trade 
at  Marseilles;  the  nobility  of  which  city,  like 
that  of  Venice,  is  not  liable  to  derogation 
from  having  engaged  in  commerce." 

"  A  debauchee  in  reputation :  a  hangman,  a 
gulfer  of  money." 

"Ah,  sire!  men  must  be  taken  according 
to  their  natures.  The  Mirabeaux  have  al- 
ways been  disorderly  in  their  youth,  but  ripen 
in  old  age.  When  young,  they  are  unfortu- 
nately what  your  majesty  calls  them,  but 
when  they  become  heads  of  houses,  they  are 
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imperious,  haughty,  but  austere.     The  king 
who  did  not  reward  them  would  be  ungrate- 
ful; for  they  have  furnished  the  army  with 
gallant  soldiers,  and   the  navy  with  daring 
sailors,     I  know  their  provincial  spirit  makes 
them  detest  all  centralization,  and  that  in 
their  half-feudal,  half-republican  pride  they 
brave  from  the  summit  of  their  donjon  keeps 
all   ministerial   orders.     I   know   that    more 
than   once   they   have    placed    in    restraint 
officers   of    the  treasury   who   visited    their  ' 
estates,  and  equally  disdained  courtiers  and  ' 
clerks,  farmers-general   and    clerks,  valuing 
but  two  things  on  earth,  their   sword   and 
farmers'  wagons.     I  know  that  one  of  them  ' 
wrote,  *  Flunkeyism  is  the  instinct  of  people  i 
of  the  court,  with  their  plaster  hearts  and 
faces,  just  as  ducks  love  the  gutters.'     All 
this,  however,  sire,  does  not  make  a  man  a 
petty  gentleman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
the  highest  token  of  true  nobility,  though  i 
not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  moral  sense." 

"  Come,  doctor,"  said  the  king,  with  some- 
thing of  mortification,  for  he  fancied  he  knew 
men  of  importance  better  than  any  one  else 
did;  "you  said  you  knew  Mirabeau  by  heart, 
(io  on,  for  I  who  know  him  not  would  learn." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  Gilbert,  pricked  by  the 
kind  of  irony  evinced  by  the  king's  intona- 
tion, '•  and  I  will  tell  you.  That  Bruno  or 
Riquetti  was  a  Mirabeau  who,  when  M.  de  la 
F'euillade  inaugurated  the  statue  of  Victory, 
<»n  the  square  of  Victory,  with  four  chained 
nations,  when  marching  by  with  his  guards, 
})aused  and  lialted  his  regiment  in  front  of 
the  statue  of  Ilcnry  IV.,  taking  off  his  hat, 
said, '  Let  us  salute  this  statue,  for  it  is  worth 
a.s  much  as  the  other,'  Fraiiciscn  di  Ikir|uetti, 
wlio  on  his  return  from  Malta,  at  the  age  of 
-eventeen,  found  liis  mother, Anne  do  Poitiers, 
in  mourning,  asked  her  'why?'  his  father 
having  been  dead  sixteen  years:  and  being 
I  old  l)ecau8e  slie  had  been  insulted — *  Aiul 
•lid  you  not  avenge  yourself  ?  '  said  he.  The 
mother  said,  '  I  wished  to,  and  one  day  I 
placed  a  pistol  at  his  head,  and  said  I  would 
avenge  myself,  but  that  I  have  a  son  who  will 
do  it  for  me.'  '  \n\\  were  right,  mother,'  said 
t  he  young  man.  Without  taking  ''if  his  boots, 
he  asked  for  his  horse  an<l  cap.  ginh-d  on  his 
sword,  and  went  in  search  of  the  Clievalier 
de  rJrijisquc,  of  whom  his  mother  rompluinod. 
If(!  <-hallenfjed   liiiii:  took   liini  to  a  gardcti; 


locked  the  gates,  and  threw  the  keys  over  the 
wall.  He  killed  him,  and  i-eturned  quietly 
home.  He,  too,  Avas  a  Mirabeau,  as  also  was 
the  Marquis  Jean  Antoine,  who  was  six  feet 
high,  and  beautiful  as  Antinous  and  strong  as 
Milo;  yet  to  him  his  mother  said,  in  her  Pro- 
vencal accent,  '  You  are  no  longer  men  but 
dwarfs.' " 

"Well."  said  Louis  XVL.  evidently  capti- 
vated by  this  nervous  and  interesting  anec- 
dote; "  you  speak  well,"  for  he  was  evidently 
amazed  by  the  recital  of  this  and  other  anec- 
dotes of  the  ^firabeaux.  "  You  have  not  told 
me  how  the  ]\Iarquis  Jean  Antoine  was  killed, 
nor  how  he  died." 

"  He  died  at  the  Castle  of  Mirabeau.  after 
a  sad  retreat.  The  hold  was  on  a  strong  rock, 
defending  a  double  gorge,  on  which  the  north 
wind  perpetually  blew.  He.  too,  had  that 
stern  and  rugged  exterior  the  Mirabeau  family 
ever  acquire  as  they  grow  old  and  educate 
their  children,  and  keeping  them  at  such  a 
distance,  that  the  eldest  said,  '  I  never  had 
the  honour  to  touch  either  hands,  lips,  or  flesh 
of  that  excellent  man.'  This  eldest  son  was 
the  father  of  the  present  ^Mirabeau.  A  haz- 
ard bird  whose  nest  was  made  in  four  turrets, 
and  who  never  would  Versaillise  themselves, 
which  is  the  reason  why  your  majesty  neither 
i  knows,  Tior  can  do  them  justice." 

"Ah,  sir!  I  know,  on  tiie  contrary,  better. 
I  He  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  economical 
I  school.  He  took  part  in  the  revolution  which 
'  is  just  over,  ])y  giving  the  signal  for  social 
I  reforms,  and  was  especially  guilty  of  liis  part 
i  in  them,  in  having  said,  '  Every  woman  now 
I  gives  l)irth  to  an  Artaveldt  or  to  a  Massa- 
niello.'  Ill' was  not  mistaken,  and  his  own 
j  mother's  womb  has  proven  it." 

"  Sire,  there  is  in  the  Mirabeaux  something 
which  olTends  and  (lisj)lea.ses  your  nnijesty. 
Let  me  tell  you.  paternal  and  royal  despotism 
have  efl'eded  this." 

'*  Hoyal  des])oti8inI"  said    Louis  W'l. 

"Certainly,  sire,  without  the  king,  your 
I  father,  being  able  to  ])revent  it.  For  what 
I  great  crime  had  the  scion  of  this  lofty  and 
ancient  race  c(»niniitte(l,  to  induce  his  father, 
I  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  setul  him  lo  a  school 
of  correction,  in  whi<'h  his  name  was  regis- 
I  tered,  not  l{i(|iietti  de  Mirabeau.  but  De 
I  IJnttiereH?  What  Inul  he  dojie  at  eighteen, 
I  to  make  him  the  victim  of  ;i  let t re  de  cachet  ? 
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What  had  he  done  at  twenty,  that  he  should 
be  made  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  a  punish- 
nieut  battalion  in  Corsica  ?  His  father  said, 
'  He  will  on  the  16th  of  Aj^ril  next  embark 
on  the  plain  which  now  alone  is  being 
ploughed.  God  grant  he  may  not  reap  it 
some  day.' 

"  What  had  he  done,  that  after  a  year  of 
marriage  his  father  should  exile  him  to 
Manosque  ?  After  six  months,  then,  why 
was  he  transferred  to  Joux  ?  Why,  after 
his  escape,  was  he  arrested  at  Amsterdam, 
and  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  where  for  ever 
to  him,  who  was  being  strangled  when  at 
large,  paternal  love  and  royal  clemency  as- 
signed to  a  dungeon  of  ten  square  feet, 
where  for  five  years  his  youth  was  agitated,  his 
passion  inflamed,  and  his  mind  strengthened. 

"  I  will  tell  your  majesty  what  he  had 
done.  He  had  won  the  heart  of  his  master, 
Poisson,  by  the  ease  with  which  he  learned 
everything.  He  had  gnawed  through  politi- 
cal science.  Having  adopted  the  profession 
of  ^  arms,  he  wished  to  jiersevere  in  it.  He 
had,  when  reduced  to  six  thousand  livres  a 
year,  with  his  wife  and  child,  contracted 
debts  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions.  He 
had  broken  his  parole  at  Manosque,  to  cane 
a  nobleman  who  had  insulted  his  sister.  He 
had,  and  that  is  the  greatest  of  all  offences, 
yielding  to  the  charms  of  a  pretty  woman, 
carried  her  off  from  her  old,  morose,  and 
worn-out  husband." 

''  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  king,  ""  and  afterwards 
deserted  her,  so  that  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
dame Monnier,  left  alone  with  her  crime, 
committed  suicide." 

Gilbert  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  sighed. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  and  how 
will  you  defend  your  Mirabeau  ?" 

"  By  truth,  sire,  by  truth,  which  so  rarely  ! 
j)enetrates  to  kings,  that  you,  who  seek, 
look  and  ask  for  it,  do  not  find  it.  No; 
Madame  de  Monnier  did  not  die  for  Mira- 
beau, who  immediately  on  his  leaving  Vin- 
cennes  visited  her  first,  disguised  as  a  pedlar. 
He  entered  the  convent  of  Gier,  whither  she 
had  sought  an  asylum.  He  found  Sophie 
cold  and  coustrainad.  There  was  an  ex- 
planation, and  Mirabeau  saw  not  only  that 
Madame  de  Monnier  did  not  love  him,  l)ut 
even  that  she  loved  another,  the  Chevalier  i 
de  Rancourt.     She,  made  free  bv  her  hus- 


band's death,  was  about  to  marry  this  other. 
Mirabeau  had  left  prison  too  soon;  his  cap- 
tivity had  been  relied  on,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  destroy  his  honour.  Mirabeau 
gives  place  to  his  happy  rival,  and  retires. 
Madame  de  Monnier  is  about  to  marry  De 
Rancourt,  who,  however,  dies  suddenly.  The 
poor  woman,  in  this  last  passion,  had  ex- 
pended all  her  soul  and  jiassion. 

"  One  day,  on  the  9th  of  September,  she 
killed  herself  with  charcoal.  Mirabeau^s 
enemies  then  alleged  that  she  died  on  his 
account,  when  she  died  for  another.  Ah, 
history,  history,  thus  are  you  written!" 

"  Wherefore  was  it,"  said  the  king,  "  that 
he  received  the  news  with  such  indifference  ?" 

"  How  did  he  receive  it  ?"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  can  assure  your  majesty  he  never  did 
receive  it,  for  it  never  was  told  him;  for  I 
know  who  told  him.  Ask  that  person.  He 
will  not  dare  to  lie,  for  he  is  a  priest — Cure 
of  Gier,  the  Abbe  Vallet,  and  sits  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mirabeau.  He  crossed  the  hall,  and 
sat  by  his  side.  '  What  the  devil  are  you 
doing  here?'  asked  Mirabeau.  Without  re- 
plying, the  abbe  gave  him  a  letter,  contain- 
ing all  the  details.  He  opened  it,  and  was 
long  reading  it,  for  in  all  j)robability  he 
could  not  believe  the  fatal  news.  He  read 
it  again,  and  then  grew  pale,  his  face  from 
time  to  time  expressing  deep  emotion.  He 
passed  his  hands  across  his  brow.  His 
countenance  grew  pale;  he  coughed,  spat, 
and  sought  to  restrain  his  feelings.  At  last, 
he  had  to  yield.  He  arose  and  hurried  out, 
and  did  not  show  himself  again  in  the 
Assembly  for  three  daj^s.  Sire,  sire,  forgive 
my  entering  into  these  details,  for  let  a  man 
have  but  ordinary  talent,  he  will  be  slandered 
everywdiere.  What  then  must  be  the  fate  oi' 
a  man  of  genius  ?" 

"^  Why  so,  doctor  ?  Why  should  any  one 
slander  Mirabeau  to  me  ?" 

"  Interest,  sire,  the  interest  of  mediocrity 
to  keep  near  the  throne.  Mirabeau  is  one 
who,  if  he  enter  the  temple,  will  expel  ali 
the  hucksters.  Were  Mirabeau  near  you 
sire,  all  petty  intrigues  would  end.  Wert 
Mirabeau  near  you,  genius  would  mark  out 
the  course  of  honesty.  What  is  it  to  you,  if 
Mirabeau  ran  away  with  Madame  Monnier? 
If  he  Avas  unhappy  with  his  Avife  ?  If  he 
owe  half  a  million  of  money  ?    Pay  his  debts. 
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sire,  and  add  to  these  five  hundred  thousand 
francs,  one,  two,  ten  million  francs;  what  is 
the  difference  ?  Mirabeau  is  free ;  do  not  let 
him  escape  you.  Make  him  a  councillor 
and  minister,  and  listen  to  his  jiowerful 
voice.  What  it  says,  tell  back  to  Europe 
and  the  world." 

"  Mirabeau,  who  became  a  cloth  merchant 
at  Aix,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  cannot  be 
false  to  his  constituents,  and  desert  them  for 
the  court." 

"  Sire,  I  tell  you,  you  do  not  know  the 
Mirabeaux.  He,  like  his  family,  is  an  aristo- 
crat, noble,  and  royalist.  He  procured  an 
election  by  the  people  because  the  nobility 
disdained  him.  The  Mirabeaux  have  that  sub- 
lime want  of  action,  by  any  possible  means, 
which  torments  men  of  genius.  He  was 
elected  by  neither  the  nobility  nor  the  peo- 
ple to  enter  Parliament  as  Louis  XIY.  did, 
booted  and  spurred,  arguing  divine  right. 
He  did  not  desert  the  people  for  the  court, 
you  say.  Why,  then,  do  the  two  parties  ex- 
ist ?  Why  do  not  the  two  coalesce  ?  Well, 
Mirabeau  will  effect  this.  Take  Mirabeau, 
sire,  or  else  to-morrow,  repelled  by  your  dis- 
dain, he  will  turn  against  you.  Then,  sire, 
as  the  picture  of  Charles  I.  says,  '  All  will  be 
lost.'     I  tell  you  so,  sire.'' 

"Mirabeau  will  ojipose  me,  doctor  I  lias 
he  not  already  done  so  ?" 

"  In  appearance,  perhaps,  but  in  fact  Mira- 
beau is  your  friend.  Ask  the  Count  de  la 
Marck  what  he  said  at  the  famous  session  of 
June  21, — for  Mirabeau  i-eads  the  future  with 
terrible  wisdom." 

"Well,  what  (lid  he  say?" 

"  He  wrings  his  liaiids  with  grief,  sire,  and 
says,  'Thus  kings  are  lead  to  the  scaffold. 
These  people  do  not  see  the  abyss  they  dig 
beneath  the  steps  of  Jiioiiandiy.  The  king 
and  queen  will  die,  and  the  people  will  clap 
their  hands  over  their  carcases,'" 

The  king  trembled,  grew  pale,  lookc-d  at 
the  j)ortrait  of  (Miarles  I,,  appeared  for  a 
moment  ready  to  decide,  but  all  at  once  said  : 
*•  I  will  talk  of  this  with  Ihcfjiiccn,  It  may 
be  .sh(!  will  decide  to  have  an  interview  with 
Mirabeau,  I  will  not  sfjcak  tf)  him,  I  like 
to  clasp  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  I  talk, 
jiH  now,  fiilbert,  I  do  yruirH,  Not  for  my  lib- 
erty or  my  throTU!  would  I  clasp  that  of  M, 
Mirabeau." 


Gilbert  was  about  to  answer,  and,  perhaps,  • 
might  have  insisted,  but  Just  then  an  usher 
entered,  and  said — 

"  Sire,  the  person  your  majesty  was  to  re- 
ceive this  morning  awaits  you  in  the  ante- 
chamber," 

Louis  XVI,  looked  anxiously  at  Gilbert. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  if  I  should  not  see  the 
person  your  majesty  expects,  I  Avill  go  out  by 
the  other  door," 

"  No,  sir,  go  through  this.  You  are  aware 
that  I  look  on  you  as  my  friend,  and  that 
from  you  I  have  no  secret.  The  person  I  ex- 
pect is  a  simple  gentleman,  once  attached  to 
my  brother's  household,  and  recommended 
by  him.  He  is  a  faithful  servant,  and  I  wish 
to  see  if  something  may  not  be  done,  if  not 
for  him,  at  least  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Go,  M.  Gilbert,  you  know  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  you, — even  when  you  talk  to  me  of  M. 
Riquetti  de  Mirabeau." 

"Sire,  must  I  then  think  I  have  utterly 
failed  ?" 

"  I  said  I  would  speak  to  the  queen  and 
think.     We  will  meet  at  another  time." 

"  Another  time  ?  Sire,  I  pray  it  may  be 
soon." 

"Think  you,  then,  the  danger  so  iniini- 
nent  ?" 

"Sire,"  said  (Jilbert,  "■  never  suffer  them  to 
take  the  picture  of  Charles  I.  from  your 
room.     It  is  a  wise  adviser." 

Bowing,  he  left  the  room,  just  as  the  per- 
son the  king  ex])ected  appeared. 

Gilbert  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  The 
nobleman  was  the  Marquis  de  Favra«,  whom 
eight  or  ten  days  before  he  had  met  at  Cagli- 
ostro's  house,  wlien  his  fatal  and  speedy  death 
was  foretold. 


ClIAl'TKi;    \III. 

I'AVKAS, 

Willi, K  (iilhcri  withdrew,  a  |)n  y  to  an  un 
known  terror  in  relation,  not  to  tlui  revolu 
tion,    but    to    the    inviHible   and    niyHteriouB 
course  of  cventH,  the  Manpiis  de  Favnw  was 
introdui'cd,  as  we  have  said   in  the  j)receding 
chH|)ter.  to  \a)\\\»  XVI. 

Ah  Doctor  (lilbert  had   done,  he   |»auHed  ut 
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the  door;  the  king  beckoned  him  to  draw 
near. 

Favras  advanced  and  bowed,  waiting  re- 
spectfully to  be  spoken  to. 

Louis  XVI.  fixed  on  him  that  glance  of 
anxious  inquiry  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
the  education  of  kings,  and  which  is  meas- 
ured in  profundity  by  him  that  employs  it. 

"  You  are  the  Marquis  de  Favras,  sir  ?" 
said  the  king. 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  the  marquis. 

"You  wished  to  be  presented  to  me?" 

"I  expressed  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Count  de  Provence  my  warm  desire  to  offer 
the  king  my  homage  to  majesty." 

"  My  brotlier  has  great  confidence  in  you  ?" 

"  I  think  he  has,  and  I  wish  that  good 
opinion  to  be  shared  by  your  majesty." 

*'My  brother  has  known  3'ou  long,  M.  de 
Favras." 

"  But  your  majesty  does  not,  I  understand. 
Interrogate  me,  however,  but  ten  minutes, 
and  your  majesty  will  know  me  as  well  as 
your  august  brother." 

"Speak,  marquis,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  look- 
ing at  the  picture  of  Charles  Stuart,  which 
he  could  not  entirely  eradicate  from  his  mind 
or  from  his  glance.  "  Speak,  marquis,  I 
listen  to  you." 

"  Your  majesty  wishes  to  know " 

"  Who  you  are  and  what  you  have  done." 

"  Nho  I  am,  sire,  the  announcement  of 
my  name  tells  you.  I  am  Thomas  Mahi, 
Marquis  de  Favras;  I  was  born  at  Blois,  in 
1745  ;  I  entered  the  mousquetaires  at  fifteen, 
and  served  in  that  corps  the  campaign  of 
1761.  I  was  then  captain  and  aide-major  in 
the  regiment  of  Belzunce,  and  afterwards 
lieutenant  of  the  Swiss  of  the  guard  of  the 
Count  de  Provence." 

"You  left  his  service?" 

"  In  1775,  sire,  to  go  to  Vienna  to  have 
my  wife  recognised  as  the  only  and  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Schauen- 
berg." 

"  Has  your  wife  ever  been  presented  ?" 

"No,  sire;  but  at  this  moment  she  has 
the  honour  of  being,  with  my  eldest  son,  re- 
ceived by  the  queen." 

The  king  made  an  uneasy '  movement 
wliich  seemed  to  say,  "  Ah  !  the  queen  has 
something  to  do  witli  it." 

After  a  momentary  silence,  durimj  which 


he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
glanced  again  and  again  at  the  picture  of 
Charles  I.,  "  And  then  ?"  said  the  king. 

"  Then,  for  three  years  during  the  insur- 
rection against  the  Stadtholder,  I  commanded 
a  legion,  and,  in  a  degree,  contributed  to  the 
re-establishment  of  authority.  Then,  as  I 
looked  at  France,  and  saw  the  evil  spirit 
which  appeared  to  pervade  it,  I  returned  to 
Paris  to  place  my  life  and  sword  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king." 

"  You  have  indeed  had  trouble." 

"les,  sire;  I  saw  thcsad  days  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October."  The  king  seemed  to 
wish  to  change  the  subject. 

"And  you  say,  marquis,"  continued  ho. 
"that  my  brother,  the  Count  de  Provence, 
had  such  confidence  in  you  that  he  confided 
to  your  care  the  charge  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  ?" 

At  this  unexpected  question  a  third  person 
would  have  had  his  nerves  severeh'  shaken  by 
witnessing  the  nervous  tremor  of  a  curtain 
which  half  closed  the  alcove  of  the  room,  as 
if  some  one  were  hidden  behind  it,  and  at  the 
agitation  of  M.  de  Favras,  like  that  of  a  man 
who,  expecting  one  question,  has  another 
altogether  different  addressed  to  him. 

"  Yes,  sire  ;  if  it  be  a  mark  of  confidence 
to  confide  the  charge  of  money  to  a  noble- 
man, his  royal  highness  has  done  so  to  me." 

The  king  looked  at  Favras  as  if  the  direc- 
tion the  conversation  had  assumed  offered 
his  curiosity  a  greater  interest  than  the 
course  it  had  hitherto  taken. 

The  marquis  then  continued,  but  like  a 
man  who  has  been  disappointed  :  "His 
royal  highness,  being  deprived  of  his  revenues 
by  the  various  measures  of  the  Assembly,  and 
thinking  that  the  time  was  come  when,  for 
their  own  safety,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
princes  to  have  a  large  sum  at  their  disposal, 
gave  me  the  contracts." 

"On  which  you  borrowed,  sir?*^ 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"A  large  sum,  you  say?" 

"Yes,  sire,  two  millions." 

"  From  whom  ?" 

De  Favras  hesitated  to  reply  to  the  Tdng  ; 
the  conversation  appeared  to  have  assumed  a 
scope  widely  different  from  that  he  expected 
— looking  into  private  rather  than  general  in- 
terests, and  sinking  from  politics  into  police. 
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"I  asked,"  said  the  king,  "who  lent  the 
money?" 

'•'  Baron  Zanoni." 

"Ah  !"   said  Louis  XVI.,   -'an   Italian." 

"A  Genoese,  sire." 

"  And  he  lives ?" 

"At  Sevres,  just  opposite  the  place 
where,"  said  Favras,  who  hoped  by  thus 
spurring  his  horse  in  the  face  of  the  king  to 
excite  the  foundered  animal  to  some  vigour, 
— "  where  the  coach  of  your  majesty,  stopped 
by  the  cut-throats  under  the  conduct  of 
Marat,  Verriers,  and  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon, 
forced  the  haii*-dresser  of  the  queen  to  dress 
the  heads  of  Varicourt  and  Deshuttes." 

He  grew  pale,  and  had  he  at  that  moment 
looked  towards  the  alcove,  he  would  have 
.seen  that  the  curtain  was  more  violently  agi- 
tated than  it  had  previously  been. 

It  was  evident  that  the  conversation  an- 
noyed him,  and  that  he  wished  he  had  not 
engaged  in  it.  He  resolved  to  end  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  said :  "  It  is  evident,  sir, 
that  you  are  a  faithful  subject  of  royalty,  and 
when  the  time  comes,  I  promise  not  to  forget 
you." 

He  bowed,  and  when  princes  do  tiiat,  it 
means,  "  You  may  go." 

Favras  understood  him  perfectly. 

''Excuse  me,  sire,  your  majesty  had  one 
other  thing  to  ask  me." 

"  No,"  said  the  king,  as  if  he  wondered 
what  the  matter  could  be,  or  what  new  ques- 
tion he  was  expected  to  ask.  "  No,  marquis, 
this  is  all  I  wished  to  know." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sire,"  said  a  voice 
which  made  both  the  king  and  marquis  turn 
towards  tiic  alcove.  "  You  wished  to  know 
what  course  the  ancestor  of  the  marquis 
adopted  to  save  King  Stanislaus  at  Dantzic, 
and  how  he  escorted  him  in  safety  to  the 
frontier," 

They  both  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. The  third  person  who  thus  suddenly 
mingled  in  tiie  conversation  was  the  queen, 
pale,  and  with  quivering  lips,  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  what  Favras  had  told  her,  and 
fancying  that  the  king,  if  left  to  liiniself. 
woulil  dare  to  act  decidedly,  had  come  by  the 
sef;ret  stairway  and  conidor  to  participate  in 
the  conver.s;ition. 

Favras  at  once  jippreciated  the  means 
offered  him  to  unfold  his  j)lan,  and,  tluMigh 


none  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  contributed  ro 
the  escape  of  the  Polish  monarch,  he  hast- 
ened to  bow,  and  replied:  "Your  majesty, 
doubtless,  refers  to  my  cousin,  General  Stein- 
flicht,  who  owes  the  illustration  of  his  name 
to  the  services  he  rendered  his  monarch;  ser- 
vices which  were  doubly  important,  as,  in  the 
first  place,  he  wrested  him  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and,  subsequently,  by  means  of 
a  lucky  accident,  made  him  one  of  your 
majesty's  progenitors." 

"  That  is  true,  sire,"  said  the  queen, 
eagerly;  while  Louis  XVI.  looked  at  the  por- 
trait of  Charles  I.  and  sighed  deeply, 

''Well,"  said  Favras,  "your  majesty  is 
aware  that  King  Stanislaus,  though  nomi- 
nally free  in  Dantzic,  was  strictly  watched  by 
the  Muscovite  army,  and  was  almost  lost,  if 
he  did  not  determine  on  a  prompt  es- 
cape." 

"He  was  entirely,  you  may  say  entirely 
lost,  M.  de  Favras,"  added  the  queen. 

"  Madame,"  said  Louis  XVI,,  with  sever- 
ity, •'  Providence  watches  over  kings,  and 
they  are  never  utterly  lost." 

"  Ah,  sire,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  have  as 
full,  or  as  religious  a  faith  in  Providence  as 
you  have,  but  I  think  we  should  do  some- 
thing for  ourselves." 

"  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  sire,"  added  De  Favras,  "  for  he  pul)- 
licly  declared,  that  no  longer  thinking  his 
po.sition  tenable,  and  knowing  his  life  to  be 
in  danger,  he  wished  various  ^lans  of  escape 
to  be  submitted  to  him.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulty,  three  wei-e  proposed.  I  say  in  spite 
of  the  difficulty,  because  your  majesty  will 
remark  that  it  was  more  difficult  for  the 
King  of  Poland  to  esca|)e  than  for  yourself. 
For  in8tan<-e,  if  your  majesty  should  fancy  to 
leave  Paris  with  a  post-carriage,  if  your  maj- 
esty wished  to  do  so  quietly,  you  cciuld.  in  a 
day  or  night,  gain  the  frontier;  or  if  your 
majesty  wished  to  leave  Paris  as  a  king,  give 
an  order  t<»  some  gentlemen  to  collect  thirty 
thousand  men  and  seize  on  tin-  Tuileries, — 
in  either  case  Huccess  would  l)e  sure." 

"Sire,"  said  the  quet'ii,  "  .M,  de  Favras 
tells  your  maji'Sty  nothing  but  the  truth," 

"  Yes."  saifl  tlie  king;  "b\it  my  situfttion 
is  far  from  being  desperate,  as  was  that  <>f 
my  cousin  Stanislaus.  Dantzic  was  nur- 
rounded  by  the  MuscoviteB,  as  the  murquis 
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says  :  tlie  fort  of  Weich.selmuiicl,  its  last  de- 
fence, had  capitulated;  while  I " 

"  Wliile  yon/'  interrnpted  the  qneen,  with 
impatience,  "  are  surrounded  by  the  people 
of  Paris,  who  took  the  Bastille  on  the  14th  of 
July,  and  who,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  and 
nth  of  October,  sought  to  murder  you,  and 
who  on  the  6th  brought  you  with  insults 
back  toParis.  Ah  I  it  is  a  far  better  condi- 
tion than  that  of  Stanislaus." 

"Yet,  madame " 

''King  Stanislaus  was  exposed  only  to  death 
or  imprisonment,  Avliile  we " 

A  glance  from  the  king  made  her  pause. 

"  But  you  are  the  master,  and  must  de- 
cide." 

■  She,  in  her  impatience,  sat  in  front  of  the 
picture  of  Charles  I. 

"  M.  de  Pavras,"  said  she,  "  I  have  seen 
the  marchioness  and  your  eldest  son.  I 
found  them  both  brave  and  full  of  courage, 
as  tlie  wife  and  son  of  a  brave  nobleman 
should  be.  And  in  case  anything  befall 
them,  they  may  rely  on  the  Que'en  of  France, 
who  will  not  abandon  them.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Marie  Therese,  and  can  appreci- 
ate and  reward  courage." 

The  king,  as  if  he  Avere  excited  by  this 
boutade,  said:  "You  say,  sir,  three  modes  of 
escape  were  proposed  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire.  The  first,  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant.  The  Countess  Chapoka,  Palatine 
of  Pom.erania,  who  spoke  German,  her  native 
tongue,  offered,  confiding  in  a  man  she  knew 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  to 
disguise  herself  as  a  peasant  woman,  and  pass  ; 
llim  off  as  her  husband.  This  was  the  [ 
method  I  just  now  spoke  of  to  the  King  of 
France  as  so  easy  in  case  he  wished  to  fly  in- 
cognito, and  at  night."  i 

"  The  second  ?"  said  Louis  XVI.,  impa- 
tiently, as  if  he  disliked  the  situation  of 
Stanislaus  being  compared  with  his  own. 

"The  second  was  to  take  a  thousand  men 
and  cut  through  the  Muscovites;  this  I  sug- 
gested Just  now  to  the  King  of  France,  ob- 
serving that  he  had  not  one,  but  thirty  thou- 
sand at  his  service." 

"  You  saw  how  valuable  those  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  on  the  14th  of  July,  M.  de 
Favras.     Now  for  the  third." 

"  The  third,  which  Stanislaus  decided  on, 
was  to  disguise  himself  as  a  peasant,  not  with 


a  Avoman,  wlio  might  encumber  him  on  the 
road,  not  with  a  thousand  men,  every  one  of 
Avhom  might  be  killed  without  cutting 
through  the  enemy,  but  Avith  two  or  three 
sure  men  Avho  had  travelled  much.  This  last 
Avas  suggested  by  M.  Monsi,  and  approved  by 
General  Steinflicht." 

"  Was  it  adopted  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire;  and  if  a  king  finding  or  think- 
ing himself  in  the  situation  of  the  King  of 
Poland  should  determine  to  adopt  it,  and 
gi'ant  me  the  confidence  your  kinsman  gi-ant- 
ed  General  Steinflicht,  I  think  I  Avould  au- 
SAver  with  my  head  that,  Avhere  the  roads  are 
free,  as  they  are  in  France,  and  the  king  as 
bold  a  rider  as  your  majesty " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  queen.  "  But  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  the  king 
SAvore  never  to  form  a  plan  of  escape  without 
me.  He  promised,  sir,  and  will  keep  his 
word." 

"Madame,"  said  Favras,  "that  makes  the 
journey  more  difficult,  but  not  imj^ossible; 
and  had  I  the  honour  of  conducting  such  an 
expedition,  I  Avould  promise  to  carry  the  king 
and  queen  to  Montmedy  or  Brussels,  or  lose 
my  head." 

"'  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  I  think  there  is  all  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  Avith  a  man  like  M. 
de  Favras." 

"  So,  too,  do  I,  madame:  but  the  moment 
is  not  yet  favourable.", 

"  Very  well,  sire,"  said  the  queen ;  "  wait, 
as  did  he  whose  portrait  you  study  so.  The 
sight  of  that,  I  thought,  would  have  given 
you  better  counsel.  Wait  until  we  are  forced 
into  a  contest,  until  a  battle  shall  have  been 
lost,  until  a  scaffold  shall  have  been  erected 
beneath  your  windoAA^,  and  then,  instead  of 
saying  as  you  do  to-day,  '  It  is  too  soon,'  you 
will  say,  '  It  is  too  late.'  " 

"  At  all  events,  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, the  first  Avord  of  the  king  will  find  me 
ready,"  said  De  Favras,  bowing;  for  he  was 
afraid  that  his  presence,  having  brought  on 
a  kind  of  contest  between  the  king  and  queen, 
fatigued  the  latter.  "  I  can  only  offer  my 
life  to  my  king;  and  I  should  not  say  I  offer, 
for  the  right  of  using  it  is  his." 

"  It  is  well,  sir;  and  in  case  of  need  I  re- 
ncAV  to  you  the  offer  the  queen  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  marquise  and  your  children." 

Tliis  Avas  a  real  dismissal,  which  the  mar- 
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quis  was  forced  to  take,  and  finding  no  other 
enconragement  than  a  glance  from  the  queen, 
he  left  the  room. 

The  queen  looked  after  him  until  the  tap- 
estry hid  him. 

"  Ah,  sire,"  said  she,  and  she  pointed  to- 
wards the  picture  by  Vandyck,  "when  I  had 
that  picture  hung  in  your  room  I  fancied  it 
would  inspire  you." 

Haughty,  and  disdaining  to  pursue  the 
conversation,  she  advanced  towards  the  door 
of  the  alcove;  all  at  once,  pausing,  she  said: 
"  Sire,  confess  that  the  Marquis  de  Favras  is 
not  the  only  jjerson  you  have  seen  to-day." 

"  Yes,  madame,  I  saw  Doctor  Gilbert." 

The  queen  trembled. 

."Ah!"  said  she,  "so  I  thought;  and  the 
doctor " 

"  Agrees  with  me,  that  we  should  not  leave 
France." 

"  Thinking,  then,  we  should  not  leave  it,  he 
has  suggested  some  wav  to  enable  us  to  live 
here." 

"  Yes,  one  which,  unfortunately,  if  not  bad, 
is  impracticable." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  That  we  purchase  the  services  of  Mira- 
beau  for  one  year." 

The  queen's  face  was  deeply  pensive. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  that  might  be  a 
way." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  a  thing  you  would  refuse  to 
do,  madame." 

"  I  say  neither  yes  nor  no,"  said  the  queen, 
with  the  expression  the  angel  of  evil  might 
jissume  when  sure  of  his  triumph:  "my  ad- 
vice is  to  think  of  it."  She  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  she  left,  "And  I  will  think  of  it." 

The  king  was  alone,  on  his  feet,  and  for  an 
instant  motionless.  Then,  as  if  he  feared 
that  the  retreat  of  the  queen  was  feigned,  he 
went  to  the  door  thrnugli  which  she  liad  gone, 
opened  it,  and  looked  into  the  corridor  and 
antechambers. 

Seeing  none  of  the  servants,  In-  said  in  a 
half  voice,  "  Franr/oisI" 

A  valet,  who  liad  risen  when  the  door  of 
the  king's  apartments  opened,  was  immedi- 
ately told  to  draw  luur. 

"  Franf;ois,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  "do  yon 
know  tlie  rooms  of  M.  dc  Charny  ?" 

"  Yc?,  Hire." 

*'  Kind  M.  dc  Charnv;    I  wish  to  sfc  liini." 


The  valet  de  chambre  left,  and  closing  the 
door  behind  him,  went  to  the  room  of  M.  de 
Charny,  whom  he  found  with  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  gazing  on  that 
ocean  of  roofs  which  lost  itself  in  an  horizon 
of  tiles  and  slates. 

The  valet  knocked  twice  Avithout  succeed- 
ing in  arousing  the  count.  Charny  was  lost 
in  reflection,  and  at  last  the  valot  dete.rmined, 
as  the  key  was  in  the  door,  to  enter. 

The  count  looked  around. 

"  Ah,  M.  Hue,  is  it  you  ?  Are  you  come 
to  me  from  the  queen  ?" 

"  No,  count,  from  the  king." 

"From  the  kingi"  echoed  Charny,  won- 
dering what  he  could  want  Avith  him.  "  Very 
well;  say  to  his  majesty  that  I  obey." 

The  valet  de  chambre  retired  with  the 
formula  prescribed  by  etiquette,  while  the 
count,  with  that  courtesy  which  the  old  and 
true  nobility  entertained  for  any  one  coming 
from  the  king,  whether  wearing  a  gold  chain 
or  a  livery,  went  with  him  to  the  door. 

AVhen  alone,  Charny  for  a  moment  rested 
his  head  on  his  hands,  as  if  to  arrange  his 
ideas,  jKit  on  his  sword,  which  lay  on  a  chair, 
took  up  his  hat  and  went  downstairs. 

He  found  Louis  XVL  in  his  chamber,  sit- 
ting with  his  back  to  the  picture  by  Vandyck, 
and  awaiting  him. 

The  desk  was  covered  with  charts,  works 
on  geography,  English  papers,  and  journals, 
among  which  were  discovered  manuscripts  of 
Louis  XVL,  recognisable  by  the  fact  tluit  he 
wrote  so  closely  that  scarcely  any  margin  was 
to  be  seen. 

Charny  looked  j)artifuhirly  at  none  of  tlu- 
objects  which  lay  around,  and  waited  re- 
spectfully for  the  king  to  s])eak. 

Tlie  king,  however,  in  spite  of  the  cunti- 
deuce  he  had  previously  exhibited,  seemed 
to  experience  a  certain  hesitation. 

In  the  lirst  place,  and  to  acquire  courage, 
he  (»penc<l  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  and  a  Bccret 
conipartnicnt  within  this  drawt-r,  whence  he 
extiacled  several  papers  in  enveh»pes.  whicli 
he  planed  on  the  tahU'. 

"  M.  de  Charny,"  said  li(\  "  I  have  observed 
OIK'  thing " 

lie  paused.  ](»oking  fixedly  at  Charny,  wlm 
waitecl   respectfully  to  hear  what   he  had  to 


Hay. 


"  ()n  the  niL'ht  <»f  I  lie  .^tli  and  tilli  of  Octo- 
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ber,  having  to  select  betweeu  the  care  of  the 
(jueeu  and  myself,  I  saw  that  you  placed  her 
under  the  charge  of  your  brother,  while  you 
remained  by  me." 

"  Sire,"  said  Charny,  "  I  am  the  head  of 
my  family,  as  you  are  the  chief  of  the  state ; 
I  had,  therefore,  the  right  to  die  by  your 
side." 

"  This  made  me  think,"  said  Louis  XVI., 
"  that  if  I  had  ever  a  secret  mission,  at  once 
secret,  difficult,  and  dangerous,  I  could  trust 
it  to  your  loyalty  as  a  French  noble,  to  your 
devotion  as  a  friend." 

"  Oh,  sire  I "  said  Charny,  "  exalt  me  as 
high  as  you  please,  and  I  will  ever  be  gi-ate- 
ful.     I  cannot  do  more." 

"  M.  de  Charny,  though  scarcely  thirty-six, 
you  are  a  thoughtful  man.  You  have  not 
passed  through  the  events  which  are  trans- 
piring around  us  without  extracting  profit 
from  them.  What  think  you  of  my  situation, 
and  were  you  prime  minister,  what  would 
you  suggest  to  imjsrove  it  ?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Charny,  with  more  hesitation 
than  embarrassment,  •'  I  am  a  military  man 
— a  sailor;  such  questions  I  am  incompetent 
to  answer." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  king,  giving  Charny 
his  hand,  with  a  dignity  which  seemed  sud- 
denly to  spring  from  the  very  situation  in 
which  they  were  jolaced,  "  you  are  a  man, 
and  I  am  another,  who,  thinking  you  his 
friend,  asks  you  simply  what,  if  you  were  in 
his  situation,  you  would  do." 

"  Sire,"  said  Charny,  '•'  in  a  situation  not 
less  grave  than  the  present,  the  queen  did 
me  the  honour,  as  the  king  does  now,  to 
ask  my  opinion;  I  speak  of  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille.  She  wished  to  use  against  the 
hundred  thousand  Parisians  in  arms,  rolling 
like  a  hydra  of  fire  and  steel  along  the 
Boulevards,  her  eight  or  ten  thousand  for- 
eign soldiers.  Had  I  been  less  known  to  the 
queen,  had  she  been  less  familiar  with  my 
devotion  and  respect,  my  reply  would  doubt- 
less have  made  trouble  between  us.  Alas, 
sire!  may  I  not  fear  that  my  reply  to-day 
will  offend  the  king  ?" 

"  What  did  you  say  to  the  queen  ?" 

"  That,  if  not  strong  enough  to  enter  Paris 
as  a  conqueror,  you  must  enter  it  as  a  father!" 
''Well,  sir.  did  not  I  follow  that  ativice?" 
"  Yes,  sire." 


"  Now  it  lenuiins  to  see  whether  I  have 
acted  correctly  or  not.  Tell  me,  now,  have 
I  entered  Paris  as  a  king  or  as  a  prisoner  ?" 

"  Sire,"  said  the  count,  "  does  the  king 
permit  me  to  speak  to  him  frankly  ?" 

"Do  so,  sir!  When  I  ask  your  advice,  I 
also  ask  your  opinion." 

"Sire,  I  disapproved  of  the  banquet  at 
Versailles,  and  begged  the  queen  not  to  go  to 
the  theatre  without  you.  Sire,  I  despaired 
when  I  saw  the  queen  trample  on  the 
national  cockade,  and  put  on  that  of 
Austria." 

"Think  you,  count,  that  was  the  true 
cause  of  the  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October  ?'" 

"No,  sire;  it  was  at  least  the  pretext. 
Sire,  you  are  not  unjust  to  the  people;  the 
people  is  good,  and  loves  you,  for  it  is  royal- 
ist; the  people,  though,  suffers;  it  is  cold  and 
hungry,  and  has  in,  around,  and  above  it, 
bad  counsellors,  who  urge  it  on.  It  ad- 
vances, urges  onward,  overturning  every- 
thing, and  is  ignorant  of  its  own  power. 
When  once  loosed,  once  released,  turned 
forth  and  in  motion,  it  is  either  a  conflagra- 
tion or  a  deluge.  It  either  burns  or  over- 
whelms." 

"  But,  M.  de  Charny,  suppose  one  wishes 
neither  to  be  burned  nor  drowned.  This  is 
very  natural;  what  then  must  I  do?" 

"  Give  no  pretext  for  the  inundation  to 
burst,  for  the  conflagration  to  spread.  Sire, 
you  have  seen  this  people  of  Paris,  so  long 
without  sovereigns,  so  anxious  to  see  them 
again.  You  have  seen  it  murdering,  burn- 
ing, and  assassinating  at  Versailles,  or  rather 
you  thought  so;  at  Versailles  you  did  not  see 
the  people;  j'ou  saw  it,  at  the  Tuileries. 
saluting  beneatli  the  balcony,  the  queeu,  the 
royal  family;  penetrating  into  your  apart- 
ments, by  means  of  deputations,  from  the 
market,  of  the  civic  guard,  of  the  municipal 
corps;  those  who  had  not  the  happiness  of 
entering  your  apartments  and  exchanging 
words  with  you,  pressed  close  around  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room,  through  which 
the  women  sent  sweet  kisses  to  their  illustri- 
ous guests,  the  kisses  of  their  children." 

'•  Yes,"  said  the  king,  ''  I  saw  all  that,  and 
thence  comes  my  hesitation.  I  ask  what  is  the 
true  people,  that  which  burns  and  caresses, 
or  that  which  caresses  and  demands?" 
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"  The  last,  sire,  the  last,  sire.  Confide  in 
that  which  will  defeni  you  against  the 
other." 

"  Count,  you  say  to  me  now,  exactly  what 
Doctor  Gilbert  said  two  hours  ago." 

"'  Then,  sire,  how,  having  consulted  a  man 
so  profound,  so  learned,  so  grave  as  the 
doctor,  can  you  deign  to  consult  a  mere  sol- 
dier like  myself  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  M.  de  Charny,"  said 
Louis  XYI.;  "1  think  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  you.  You  are  the  friend  of 
the  king,  and  Doctor  Gilbert  is  only  the 
friend  of  royalty." 

"I  do  not  understand,  sire." 

"  I  mean  that  if  the  principle  of  royalty 
were  deserted,  he  would  willingly  abandon 
the  king,  that  is  to  say,  the  man." 

"  Then  your  majesty  is  right.  For  to  me, 
sire,  you  will  ever  be  both  the  king  and  the 
impersonation  of  royalty.  Thus  I  wish  you 
to  use  me." 

"  Some  time  since,  M.  de  Charny,  I  wished 
to  know  to  whom  you  would  address  yourself 
in  this  calm,  which  perhaps  intervenes  be- 
tween two  storms — to  efface  all  memory  of 
the  past,  and  conjure  up  better  prospects  of 
the  future." 

**  Had  I  the  honour  and  -misfortune,  sire,  of 
rovaltv,  I  would  remember  the  shouting 
around  my  carriage  on  the  return  from  Ver- 
.sjiillcs,  and  I  would  give  my  right  hand  to 
Lafayette  and  my  left  to  Mirabeau." 

"  Count,  how  can  you  say  this,  when  you 
hate  the  one  and  detest  the  other  ?" 

''Sire,  feelings,  now,  we  have  nothing  to 
<lo  with.  Tile  fate  of  the  king  and  kingdom 
are  at  stake." 

'•Jn.st  what  Gilbert  said,"  the  king  said  to 
Iiimself. 

"Sire,"  said  Charny,  ''  I  am  hapjjy  to  find 
«(»  distinguished  a  per.-^on  agree  with  nir." 

"Think  you  then,  count,  that  the  union 
of  these  two  men  would  restore  tin*  nation  to 
calm  and  to  pcar-i-  ?" 

•*  With  (ioil's  ait],  sire,  I  would  expect 
much  from  tlw  union  of  tliese  two  tneJi." 

"  Hut  if  I  lent  niys<lf  t<»  this  union,  if  T 
consented  to  the  fompart,  and  if,  in  spite  of 
my  desire,  tlio  ministerial  combination  shotild 
fail,  what  then  Hhould  1  do?" 

•'Then,  having  exhatisted  all  tin*  means 
placed  by  Provideneo  in  yi>nr  hands,  having 


fulfilled  all  the  duties  imposed  by  your  posi- 
tion, it  would  be  time  for  you  to  think  of 
your  own  safety,'  and  of  that  of  your 
family." 

"  Then  you  propose  that  I  should  fly  ?" 

"  I  would  advise  your  majesty  to  retire, 
with  those  of  your  regiments  on  which  you 
think  you  can  rely,  to  some  strong  place,  like 
Metz,  Nancy,  or  Strasbourg." 

The  face  of  the  king  lighted  np. 

''Ah,"  said  he  ;  "and  among  all  the  gen- 
erals who  have  given  me  proof  of  devotion, 
tell  me,  Charny — for  you  know  them  all — to 
whom  would  you  confide  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing the  king  away?  " 

"'  Sire,  it  is  a  grave  res  ..onsi bill ty  to  guide 
a  king  in  such  a  choice.  I,  however,  recog- 
nise my  ignorance,  my  weakness,  my  im- 
potence.    Sire,  I  cannot." 

"  Well,  I  will  place  you  at  ease.  I  have 
already  made  my  choice,  and  I  wish  to  send 
you  to  that  man.  Here  is  the  letter  I  wisii 
you  to  give  him.  Any  name  yon  may  suggest 
will  have  no  other  influence  on  my  determina- 
tion than  to  point  out  one  faithful  servant 
more,  who  doubtless  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  his  fidelity.  M.  de  Charny,  had  you 
to  confide  your  king  to  the  prudence,  valour, 
and  fidelity  of  any  one.  whom  would  you 
select  ?" 

"Sire."  said  Charny.  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "  not,  I  swear  to  your  majesty,  on 
account  of  friendship  or  family,  which  unite 
us,  do  I  say  this.  In  the  army,  however, 
there  is  a  man  known  for  his  gi-eat  devotion 
to  the  king  ;  a  man  who,  a.s  governor  of  the 
Windward  Isles,  efficiently  protected  tlu! 
Antille.^i,  and  even  took  several  from  the 
English,  who  since  has  had  many  important 
commands,  and  who  is  now,  I  tiiink.  governor 
of  the  city  of  Metz.  This  man.  sir,  is  the 
Manpiis  de  liouiilc.  If  a  father,  I  would 
trust  my  son  to  him  ;  had  I  a  father,  I  would 
confide  him  tr.  liouille  ;  as  a  .subject,  1  would 
confiile  my  king  to  him." 

So  dull  was  Louis  WL.  that  he  heard 
with  evident  anxi<'ty  the  words  of  the  count. 
One  mi^:ht  have  seen  his  fac«'  «'ither  lighten 
f)r  become  bedimmed,  as  he  seemed  to  recog- 
ni^e  or  not  the  person  of  whom  ('harny  spoke. 
When  he  heard  the  name,  he  could  not  re- 
press jiu  exclamation  of  joy. 

"  Look,  count,  at  tiie  address  of  this  letter: 
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has  not  Providence  itself  induced  me  to  write 
to  him  ?" 

Charny  took  the  letter,  and  .read  the  ad- 
dress : 


^ 


"  M.  FRAN901S  Claude-Amour, 
Marquis  de  Bouille, 

"Greneral  Commanding, 
''Metz.' 


Tears  of  Joy  and  pride  gushed  from 
Charny's  eyes.  He  said  :  "  Sire^  after  this,  I 
have  but  one  thing  to  say,  that  I  will  live  and 
die  for  your  majesty." 

"  And  after  what  has  passed,  I  will  say,  1 
do  not  think  that  I  have  any  longer  a  right 
to  keep  any  secrets  from  you,  provided  that 
you  and  I  are  placed  on  a  good  footing  ; 
now,  to  you  alone  I  will  confide  my  own  per- 
son, that  of  my  queen  and  my  children. 
Listen  to  me,  then  ;  this  has  been  proposed 
to  me  and  rejected." 

Charny  bowed  in  deep  attention  to  the 
king. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time,  monsieur,  that 
the  idea  of  a  plan  like  that  we  speak  of  has 
occurred  to  myself  and  those  around  me. 
During  the  night  of  the  5th  and  Gth,  I  had 
wished  to  effect  the  queen's  escape  ;  a  car- 
riage was  to  have  taken  her  to  Rambouillet, 
where  I  would  have  joined  her  on  horseback. 
Thence  we  easily  could  have  reached  the 
frontier,  the  surveillance  which  now  sur- 
rounds us  not  having  then  been  awakened. 
The  project  failed,  because  the  queen  would 
not  go  without  me." 

"  Sire,  I  was  present  when  the  pious  oath 
was  exchanged  between  the  king  and  the 
queen,  or,  rather,  between  the  husband  and 
wife." 

"  Since,  M.  de  Breteuil  has  opened  negotia- 
tions with  me  through  the  Earl  of  Innisdale, 
and  to-day  I  received  a  letter  from  Soleure." 

The  king  paused,  when  he  saw  the  count 
was  motionless. 

"  You  do  not  answer,  count,''  said  he. 

"  Sire,  I  know  the  Count  de  Breteuil  is  in 
the  Austrian  influence,  and  I  am  afraid  to 
disturb  his  majesty's  legitimate  sympathies 
with  his  wife,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II., 
his  brother-in-law." 

The  king  seized  Charny's  hand,  and,  lean- 
ing towards  him,  said  in  a  whisper:  "  Do  not 
be  afraid,  count:    I  like  Austria  no  better 


than  you  do.  This  was  not  the  only  plan  of 
escape  offered  me.  Do  you  know  the  Marquis 
de  Favras?" 

"  The  old  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Bel- 
zunce?  The  old  lieutenant  of  the  guards  of 
Monsieur  ?     Yes,  sire." 

"  That  is  it,"  said  the  king,  repeating, 
"  '  the  old  lieutenant  of  the  guards  of  Mon- 
sieur.'    What  think  you  of  him  ?" 

"  Well,  he  is  a  brave  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man, ruined  by  accidents,  a  thing  which 
makes  him  the  more  unhappy,  and  impels 
him  to  mad  attempts  and  foolish  plans.  He 
is,  however,  a  man  of  honour,  and  will  die 
rather  than  shrink  from  aught  he  has  under- 
taken. He  is  a  man  on  whom  your  majesty 
might  rely  for  a  coup-de-main,  but  whom  I 
would  fear  to  make  the  leader  of  an  enter- 
prise." 

"Then,"  the  king  said,  with  something  of 
bitterness,  "the  leader  is  not  he,  but  Mon- 
■neur.  Monsieur,  the  man  who  makes  mone\^, 
prepares  everything.  Monsieur,  who  pur- 
poses to  remain  in  France  when  I  shall  have 
left  it!" 

Charny  made  a  movement  expressive  of 
alarm. 

"Weill  what  mean  you,  count?  This  is 
not  an  Austrian  plot,  but  a  movement  of  the 
princes,  of  the  noblesse,  of  the  emigres." 

"  Sire,  excuse  me.  I  doubt  neither  the 
honour,  nor  the  courage,  nor  the  loyalty  of 
M.  de  Favras.  If  he  promised  to  take  your 
majesty  anywhere,  he  will  do  so,  or  will  die 
in  your  defence.  Why,  though,  does  not 
Monsieur  go  w4th  your  majesty?  Why  does 
he  remain  here?" 

"  From  devotion,  I  tell  you ;  and  perhaps 
— if  it  should  become  necessary  to  depose  one 
king  and  appoint  a  regent — the  people,  weary 
of  the  search  for  a  king,  would  not  have  far 
to  look  for  a  regent." 

"Sire,"  said  Charny,  "this  says  terrible 
things." 

"I  tell  you  what  everybody  knows,  dear 
count,  what  your  brother  wrote  yesterday. 
In  the  last  council  of  the  princes  at  Turin,  it 
was  proposed  to  depose  me  and  to  appoint  a 
regent;  M.  de  Condi',  my  cousin,  proposed  to 
march  upon  Lyons.  You  see,  then,  I  can 
neither  accept  the  offer  of  Breteuil  nor  of 
Favras,  neither  of  Austria  nor  of  the  princes. 
This,  count,  I  have  told  no  one.  and  I  wish 
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no  one,  not  even  the  queen,  to  know  of  it." 
Louis  XVI.  emphasised  tlie  words  we  have 
italicised.  "As  iu  no  one,  not  even  the 
queen,  have  I  reposed  such  confidence,  you 
should  be  more  devoted  to  me  than  to  any 
one  else." 

"Sire,"  said  Charny,  "must  the  secret  of 
my  journey  be  kept  from  everyone  ?" 

"It  matters  not,  count,  that  the  people 
know  whither,  if  thev  do  not  know  why  vou 

go." 

"And  the  object  must  be  revealed  to  M. 

de  Bouille  alone?" 

"To  him  alone,  and  not  until  you  shall 
have  ascertained  his  feelings.  The  letter  I 
give  is  simply  one  of  introduction.  You 
know  my  position,  my  fears,  better  than 
either  ^[.  Necker,  my  minister,  my  coun- 
sellor. Act  accordingly.  I  put  the  thread 
and  shears  in  your  hands.     Untwine  or  cut." 

He  then  gave  the  count  an  open  letter. 

"  Read,"  said  he. 

Charny  took  it,  and  read : 

"Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  Oct.  29. 
"I  trust,  sir,  you  continue  to  be  satisfied 
with  your  position  as  governor  of  the  palace 
of  Metz.  The  Count  de  Charny,  who  passes 
through  Metz,  will  ask  you  if  I  can  serve 
you  in  any  other  manner.  If  so,  it  would 
delight  me  to  please  you,  and  seize  the 
opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  esteem  for 
you.  Louis." 

"And  now,  M.  de  Charny,"  said  the  king, 
"go;  you  have  full  power  to  make  any 
promise  to  M.  de  Bouille,  if  you  think  any 
necessary;  only  promise  nothing  that  I  can- 
not keep." 

He  gave  him  his  hand  again. 

Charny  kissed  it  with  an  emotion  which 
made  all  new  j)rotcstations  useless,  and  left 
the  room,  leaving  the  king  c(jnvinced,  as  was 
the  case,  that  he  had  by  this  confidence  won 
the  count's  heart  more  completely  than  if  he 
had  hi'aped  <n\  him  all  the  riches  and  favours 
in  his  bestowal  during  his  omnipotence. 


CHAPTKH    I. v. 
I)  A  H  K    r  It  ()  s  I'  i;(   IS 


TliK  Count  de  Charny  proceeded  to  the 

royal  post  to  have  horses  put  to  his  carriage. 

Whilf  thoy  were  being  harnessed,  lie  went 


into  the  house  of  the  agent,  asked  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  to  the  countess  a 
letter,  which  he  bade  the  domestic  who  re- 
turned with  his  horses  to  give  her. 

The  countess,  half  asleep  on  the  sofa  placed 
in  the  corner,  and  having  a  small  stand  before 
her,  was  occupied  in  reading  this  letter,  when 
Weber  entered. 

"Monsieur  Weber,"  said  the  femme  de 
chambre,  opening  the  door. 

The  countess  folded  up  her  letter  quickly, 
as  if  Weber  had  come  to  take  it  from  her, 
and  placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

The  purport  of  Weber's  message  was  that 
the  queen  wished  to  see  the  countess  in  the 
evening. 

Andree  simply  replied  that  she  would  obey 
her  majesty. 

When  Weber  was  gone,  the  countess  closed 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  all  bad  ideas  and  every  evil 
thought,  and  not  until  she  had  succeeded  in 
perfectly  recovering  herself  did  she  think 
herself  able  to  finish  the  letter. 

When  she  had  read  it,  she  kissed  it  tenderly, 
and  placed  it  on  her  heart. 

"  May  God  keep  you,  soul  of  my  life  !  I 
do  not  know  where  you  are,  but  only  that  my 
prayers  will  ascend  to  God." 

Then,  as  she  could  not  possibly  know  why 
she  was  sent  for,  without  imi)atience  and 
without  fear,  she  awaited  the  hour  for  her 
visit  to  the  Tuileries. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  the  queen.  A 
kind  of  prisoner  in  the  i)aiace,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  imi)atience,  she  wandered  from 
the  pavilion  of  Flora  to  that  of  Warsaw. 

Monsieur  requested  her  to  pass  an  hour. 
Monsieur  had  come  to  the  Tuileries  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  king  had  received  De  Favras. 

The  queen,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  journey 
of  Charny,  and  wished  to  keep  this  route  of 
safety  open,  ))romised  nu)ro  for  the  king  than 
he  ha<l  promised  for  himself,  and  told  Mon- 
sieur that  when  the  time  came  it  would  be 
adopted. 

Monsieur,  too,  was  in  iiigh  spirits.  'I'he 
loan  he  had  elTeeted  from  the(ienoese  banker 
amounted  to  two  millions,  of  which  he  could 
only  indiwe  De  Favras  to  accept  one  hundred 
louis,  which  De  Favras  neecjed  to  freshen  the 
devotion  of  two  jjersons  on  whom  ho  conld 
roly.  and  who  were  to  aid  in  tin-  roval  eseape. 
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De  Favras  wished  to  inforni  Monsieur 
iibout  these  two  men,  U.ut  Monsieur,  ever 
prudent,  refused  either  to  see  them  or  to 
hear  their  names. 

Monsieur  was  to  apjiear  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on.  De  Favras  liad  belonged 
to  his  liousehold,  and  tlierefore  he  gave  him 
the  money,  but  he  did  not  care  what  lie  did 
with  it. 

Besides,  as  we  have  said,  in  case  of  the 
king's  departure.  Monsieur  remained,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  concerned  in  the  plot. 
Monsieur  declaimed  against  the  flight  of  his 
family,  and  as  he  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  very  popular  in  France,  it  was  prob- 
able, as  Louis  XVI.  said  to  the  Count  de 
Charny,  that  Monsieur  would  be  appointed 
regent. 

If  the  flight  were  abortive.  Monsieur  knew 
nothing,  would  deny  everything,  and  remain 
in  France,  or,  with  the  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  francs  he  retained  of  the  money  he 
had  borrowed,  would  join  the  Count  d'Artois 
and  the  Princess  of  Conde,  at  Turin. 

The  return  of  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the 
shop-boy  to  Paris  had  not  had  the  expected 
effect.  Flour  and  bread  still  were  scarce. 
Every  day  there  was  a  crowd  around  the 
baker's  doors,  causing  great  disorders.  How, 
though,  was  this  to  be  prevented  ?  The 
right  of  reunion  was  provided  for  in  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  Assembly  was  ignorant  of  all  that.  Its 
members  were  not  obliged  to  make  a  part  of 
the  tail  from  the  baker's  door  ;  and  when  by 
accident  one  of  the  members  became  hungry 
during  the  session,  he  was  always  sure  to  find 
within  a  hundred  yards  a  nice  white  roll  at 
the 'shop  of  a  baker  named  Franc^ois,  who 
lived  in  the  Rue  du  Marche-Palu,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Notre  Dame.  He  baked  five  or  six 
times  a  day,  and  always  reserved  one  baking 
for  the  Assembly. 

The  lieutenant  of  police  was  communicat- 
ing to  Louis  XVI.  his  fears  relative  to  these 
disorders,  which  some  day  might  become  an 
outbreak,  when  Weber  at  the  door  of  the  little 
cabinet,  and  in  a  low  voice,  said  : 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse  de.  Charny." 

Though  the  queen  herself  had  sent  for 
Andree,  and  though  she  expected  her  to  be 
announced,  she  trembled  in  every  limb  at 
Weber's  words;  she  hesitated  a  moment,  not 


knowing  by  wliat  name  she  should  address 
the  white  ajiparition  wliich  passed  from  the 
shadow  of  the  door  into  the  half-lighted 
room.  At  last,  giving  her  hand  to  her  old 
friend,  she  said  : 

"  Welcome,  Andree,  to-day  as  ever." 

''  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  your 
majesty,"  said  Andree,  adopting  the  quastion 
with  frankness,  "to  say  that  had  she  always 
spoken  to  me  as  she  just  has,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  send  for  me  out  of  the 
place  she  dwells  in  ?" 

"Alas  I"  said  the  queen,  ''Andree,  you, so 
chaste  and  pure,  whose  heart  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  no  hatred,  should  know  that 
tempest  clouds  often  may  cover  and  cause  a 
star  to  disappear,  but  which,  when  the  wind 
sweeps  the  firmament,  reappears  more  bril- 
liant. All  women,  even  in  the  most  exalted 
ranks,  have  not  your  serenity — I,  especially, 
who  have  asked  of  you  assistance,  which  you 
have  so  generously  granted." 

"  The  queen  speaks  of  things  and  days  I 
had  forgotten,  and  I  fancied  so  had  she." 

"The  reply  is  severe,  Andree,"  said  the 
queen,  ''yet  I  have  deserved  it,  and  you 
were  right  to  make  it  to  me  ;  not,  it  is  true, 
because  when  I  was  happy  I  did  not  remem- 
ber your  devotion,  though  no  royal,  and, 
perhaps,  not  even  divine  power,  could  ade- 
quately reward  you.  You  have  thought  me 
ungrateful,  Avheu,  perhaps,  I  was  only  power- 
less." 

"  I  would  have  the  right  to  accuse  you, 
madame,  if  I  had  ever  asked  you  anything, 
and  if  you  had  opposed  my  wish  and  refused 
my  request.  How  can  your  majesty,  though, 
expect  me  to  complain  when  I  have  never 
asked  for  anything  ?" 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you,  dear  Andree,  it  is 
just  this  kind  of  indifference  to  the  things 
of  the  world  which  terrifies  me  in  you.  Yes, 
to  me  you  seem  a  superhuman  being,  a  creat- 
ure of  another  world,  borne  hither  by  the 
wind,  and  cast  among  us,  like  stone  purified 
by  fire,  coming  none  know  whence.  The 
consequence  is,  one  becomes  terrified  at 
one's  own  weakness;,  when  in  the  face  of  one 
who  has  never  failed.  They  say,  though,  that 
supreme  indulgence  is  a  quality  of  supreme 
perfection.  The  soul  must  be  washed  in  the 
purest  stream,  and  in  a  season  of  deep  grief, 
before  one  does  as  I  do — seek  out  that  super- 
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human  being  whose  censure  we  fear,  but 
wliose  consolation  we  long  for." 

''Alas,  madam  e  I"'  said  Andrue,  -'if  you 
ask  that  of  me,  I  fear  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  your  expectation." 

"  Andree,  you  forget  in  what  a  terrible  sit- 
uation you  once  consoled  me." 

iudree  grew  pale,  visibly.  The  queen, 
seeing  her  tremble  and  close  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  had  lost  her  strength,  moved  her  arms 
and  hands  to  draw  her  to  the  same  sofa  with 
herself.  Andree,  however,  resisted,  and  still 
stood  erect. 

''Madame,"  said  she,  '"if  your  majesty 
would  but  ])itj  your  faithful  servant,  and 
spare  memories  she  has  thought  she  had 
almost  forgotten  :  one  who  does  not  ask  for 
consolation,  for  she  thinks  God  even  unable 
to  console  certain  griefs." 

The  queen  looked  closely  and  long  at 
Andree. 

"  Certain  sorrows!  Then," said  she,  "have 
you  any  other  sorrows  than  those  you  have 
confided  to  me  ?" 

Andree  was  silent. 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  the 
queen.  "  The  time  for  a  full  explanation 
has  come.     You  love  M.  de  Charny  ?" 

The  countess  became  pale  as  death,  but 
was  silent. 

"  You  love  M.  de  Charny  ?"  repeated  the 
queen. 

"  Yes,"  said  Andrt-e. 

The  queen  uttered  the  cry  of  a  wounded 
lioness.  '*' Oh  I"  said  she,  "I  tiiought  so; 
and  how  long  have  you  loved  him  ?" 

"  Since  the  first  time;  I  ever  saw  him." 

The  queen  drew  back  in  terror  before  this 
marble  statue,  which  owned  that  it  had  a 
soul. 

"Oh  I"  said  she,  "and  you  are  dying." 

"  You  know  that,  madame,  better  than 
any  one;  else." 

"How  so?" 

"Because  I  have  seen  that  you  love  him." 

"  M<'an  you  to  say  that  you  love  him  l)etter 
than  I,  b(!eause  I  have  not  seen  anything  ?" 

"Ah  !"H;iid  Andree.  with  bitterness,  "you 
saw  nothing,  because  he  loved  you." 

"  Yes,  and  you  mean  to  say  that  I  see  now, 
because  he  loves  me  no  more  ?     Is  that  it?" 

Andree  remained  silent. 

"Answer  rae,"  said  tlie  que(!n.  seizing,  not 


her  hand,  but  her  arm;  "own  that  he  loves 
me  no  longer." 

Andree  neither  spoke  nor  made  the  least 
expression,  either  with  her  eyes  or  with  her 
hands. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  queen,  "  this  is  death. 
Kill  me,  though,  at  once,  by  saying  that  he 
does  not  love  me.     Now  he  loves  me  not." 

"  The  love  or  indifferetce  of  M.  de  Charny 
are  his  secrets.  It  is  not  for  me  to  unveil 
them." 

"  His  secrets  !  they  are  not  his  alone;  for  I 
presume  he  has  made  you  his  confidant." 

"The  Count  de  Chiirny  never  whispered 
a  word,  either  of  his  love  or  indifference  to 
me." 

"Not  even  this  morning?" 

"  I  did  not  see  M.  de  Charny  this  morning,'' 

The  queen  looked  at  the  countess  with  a 
penetrating  glance,  as  if  she  would  seek  the 
very  inmost  part  of  her  heart, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  count's  departure  ?" 

"I  d0  710t," 

"How  could  you  know,  if  you  have  not 
seen  him  ?" 

"He  wrote  to  tell  me  of  it." 

"Ah."   said  the  queen,  "he  wrote." 

As  Richard  III.  in  an  important  moment 
excltiimed,  "  My  kingdom  for  a  horse  !" 
Marie  Antoinette  was  I'eady  to  say,  "  My 
kingdom  for  that  letter  !" 

Andree  saw  the  queen's  anxiety,  but  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  leaving  her  to 
revel  for  a  time  in  anguish  and  vexation. 

"I  am  sure  you  have  the  letter  the  count 
wrote  at  the  very  moment  of  his  dei)arture 
now  upon  your  j)erson  ?" 

"Yes,  madanie,  here  it  is." 

Taking  the  letter,  heated  by  the  fever  of 
her  heart  and  embalmed  by  its  perfumi-, 
from  her  bosom,  she  gave  it  to  the  queen, 

Marie  Antoinette  trembled  as  she  took  it, 
clasped  it  for  a  moment  in  her  lingers,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  if  she  should  read  or  re- 
turn it.  She  looked  at  Andree  between  her 
eye-lashes,  and  at  last,  easting  aside  all  hesi- 
tation, opeju'd  and  read  the  following  letter: 

"  Mad.^mk, 

"  I  quit  Paris  in  an  hour,  in  obedience 
to  the  king's  order.  I  cannot  t<'ll  you 
whither  I  go,  or  why,  nor  how  long  I  will  l)e 
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absent.  Tliese  things  concern  you  but  little, 
yet  I  regret  tluit  I  am  not  uutliorized  to  tell 
you. 

"  I  at  first  intended  to  present  myself  to 
you  to  inform  j'Ou,  in  person,  of  my  depart- 
ure. I  did.  not  dare  to  do  so,  however,  with- 
out your  leave." 

The  queen  knew  all  that  she  wished  to 
know,  and  was  about  to  return  the  letter  to 
Andree,  but  the  latter,  as  if  it  were  her  part 
to  obey  and  not  to  command,  said :  "  Read, 
madame,  to  the  ^nd."  The  queen  resumed 
her  reading: 

"  I  had  refused,  recently,  the  mission  to 
■Turin,  because,  fool  as  I  was,  I  thought  some- 
thing of  sympathy  yet  existed  between  us  and 
retained  me  at  Paris.  I  have  proof  to  the 
contrary,  and  gladly  accepted  an  occasion  to 
tear  myself  from  one  who  is  indifferent  to  me. 

"If,  during  my  journey,  I  shall  die,  as  ray 
poor  brother  Georges  did,  all  steps  are  taken 
to  inform  you  first  of  the  blow  which  has 
stricken  me,  and  of  the  liberty  restored  to 
you.  Then  only,  madame,  you  will  know 
the  deep  admiration  which  370ur  profound 
devotion,  so  badly  rewarded  by  him  to  whom 
you  have  sacrificed  youth,  beauty,  and  hap- 
piness, has  excited  in  my  heart. 

"Then,  madame,  all  I  ask  of  God  and 
yourself,  is  that  you  will  think  sometimes  of 
the  unfortunate  wretch  who,  too  late,  dis- 
covered the  value  of  the  treasure  he  pos- 
sessed. 

"With  all  the  devotion  of  my  heart, 

"  Olivier  de  Charny." 

The  queen  gave  the  letter  to  Andree,  who 
took  it,  and  suffered  it  to  fall  by  her  side. 
She  uttered  a  deep  and  almost  inanimate  sigh. 

"  "Well,  madame,"'  murmured  Andree, 
"  are  you  betrayed  ?  I  will  not  say,  have  I 
broken  my  promise,  for  I  never  made  one, 
but  the  confidence  reposed  in  me " 

"  Excuse  m.e,  Andree,  but  I  have  suffered 
so  much." 

"  You  have  suffered  ?  dare  you,  before  me, 
say  you  have  suffered  ?  What,  then,  shall  I 
say  ?  I  will  not  say  I  have  suffered,  for  I 
will  not  use  a  word  another  woman  has  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  same  idea — no,  I  must 
have  a  new,  unheard  of  word,  to  express  at 


once  the  sum  of  all  agony  and  torture.  You 
have  suffered,  madame  1 — you  have  not  seen 
the  man  you  loved,  indifferent  to  you,  turn 
on  his  knees,  with  his  heart  in  his  hand,  to 
another  woman;  you  have  not  seen  your 
brother,  jealous  of  that  other  woman,  whom 
he  worshipped  as  a  pagan  worships  his  God, 
fight  with  the  man  you  loved;  you  have  not 
heard  the  man  you  loved,  and  who  was 
wounded  by  your  brother,  it  was  thought 
fatally,  in  his  hour  of  delirium  call  for  that 
other  woman,  whose  confidant  you  were;  you 
have  not  seen  her  glide,  like  a  phantom, 
down  a  corridor,  where  you  yourself  were,  to 
catch  the  accents  of  that  madness,  which 
proved  that  if  mad  love  does  not  survive  life, 
at  least  it  accompanies  it  to  the  tomb;  you 
have  not  seen  that  man,  restored  to  life  by  a 
miracle  of  nature  and  science,  rise  from  his 
bed  to  cast  himself  at  her  feet — at  the  feet 
of  your  rival,  madame— of  your  rival,  madame, 
for  in  love,  magnitude  of  love  is  the  measure 
of  rank.  In  your  despair,  you  did  not  then, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  retire  into  a  con- 
vent, and  seek  at  the  icy  foot  of  the  cross  to 
extinguish  the  love  which  devoured  you. 
One  day,  after  a  year  passed  in  prayer,  fast- 
ing and  vigils,  you  hojDed,  if  not  to  have  ex- 
tinguished, at  least  to  have  repressed  the 
flame  which  devoured  you;  you  hava  not  seen 
your  old  friend,  now  your  rival,  who  had 
known  nothing  of  your  feelings,  seek  out  your 
retreat,  to  ask,  what? — that  in  the  name  of 
old  friendship,  which  suffering  had  not 
changed,  in  the  name  of  her  honour  as  a  wife, 
of  the  safety  of  her  sovereign's  ruined 
honour,  she  would  become,  what  ? — the  wife 
of  the  man  whom  for  three  years  you  had 
adored — become  a  wife  without  a  husband, 
a  veil  between  the  eye  of  the  public  and 
another's  happiness,  like  a  pall  to  hide  the 
coffin  from  the  public  gaze.  You  succeeded, 
madame,  not  from  pitv,  for  jealousy  is  piti- 
less, but  from  duty,  and  knowing  this,  you 
accepted  the  sacrifice.  You  have  not  heard 
the  priest  ask  if  you  would  take  one  to  be 
your  husband  who  never  could  be  your  hus- 
band; you  have  not  felt  that  man  press  the 
ring  over  your  finger,  and  make  the  symbol 
of  eternal  union  an  empty  ornament;  you 
did  not  leave  your  husband  an  hour  after 
your  marriage,  never  to  see  him  again  but  as 
the  lover  of  your  rival.    Madame,  the  three 
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years  tliat  have  passed  have  been   three  long 
3'ears  of  agouy." 

The  queen,  with  a  trembling  hand,  felt  for 
Andree's. 

Andree  put  her  own  aside. 

"  I  promised  nothing,  and  have  done  all  I 
sliould.  You,  niadame,"  said  the  fair  ar- 
raigner,  "promised  me  two  things." 

"  Andree  I  Andree  !"'  said  the  queen. 

"  You  promised  me  not  to  see  M.  de 
Oliarny  again — a  promise  the  more  sacred  as 
I  did  not  ask  it  of  you. 

"  Tlieu  you  promised  me,  and  this  was  in 
writing,  that  you  would  treat  me  as  a  sister. 
A  promise  the  more  sacred  because  it  was  7iot 
solicited." 

"  Andree  !'" 

"  Must  I  remind  you  of  the  terms  of  the 
promise  you  made  me,  of  the  solemn  j)rom- 
ise,  when  I  sacrificed  to  you  my  life,  my 
love?  that  is  to  say,  my  happiness  in  this 
world,  and  my  salvation  in  the  next.  Yes, 
my  salvation  in  the  next;  for  who  can  say  if 
God  will  forgive  my  mad  desires  and  wishes  ? 
Well,  madame,  at  the  moment  I  was  about  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  you,  this  note  was 
handed  to  me.  I  see  now  every  letter  glar- 
ing before  my  eyes.     It  runs  thus: 

"'Andree  I  you  have  saved  me;  I  owe  you 
my  life,  my  honour.  In  the  name  of  that 
honour,  which  cost  you  so  dearly,  I  swear  j'ou 
may  call  me  sister.  Do  so,  and  I  will  not 
blush.  I  give  you  this  note;  it  is  the  token 
of  my  gratitude,  it  is  the  dower  I  give  you. 

"  *  Your  heart  is  the  noblest  of  hearts,  and 
will  appreciate  the  present  I  give  you. 

'• '  Makik  Axtoixettp:.'  " 

The  queen  sighed  sadly. 

"  Yes,  I  see,  bcf-auso  I  Ijuriit  this  note  you 
fancied  I  had  forgotten  it  ?  No,  madame; 
you  eee  that  I  liave  remembered  every  word, 
every  letter,  thougii  you  might  not  seem  to 
think  of  it.     Ah  I  I  rcmciubfr  more." 

"  I'ardon,  jiardon  nic,  Andrrc;  I  tiiought 
lie  loved  you." 

"  You  thought,  then,  it  was  a  love  of  the 
human  heart;  that  he  loved  another,  because 
he  loved  you  less." 

Andree  had  sulTen'tl  so  much,  that  she  too 
became  cruel. 

"  Y(»u,  also,  then,  have  ncen  that  lie  lf)V<)d 
ine  less  ?"  said  the  queen,  with  an  cxelaina- 
tioM  of  irrief. 


Andree  did  not  reply;  she  only  looked  at 
the  despairing  queen,  and  a  smile  played  on 
her  lips. 

"But  what  must  be  done  to  retain  this 
love,  which  is  my  very  life  ?  Oh  !  if  you 
know  that,  Andree,  my  friend,  my  sister, 
tell  me,  I  beg  and  conjure  you." 

Andree  drew  back  a  step. 

"  Can  I,  whom  he  has  never  loved,  madame, 
know  that  ?" 

"  But  he  rhay  love  you.  Some  day,  on  his 
knees,  lie  may  make  atonement  for  the  past ; 
ask  your  pardon  for  what  he  has  made  you 
suffer.  Sufferings,  too,  are  so  soon  forgotten 
in  the  arms  of  one  we  love;  pardon  is  so  soon 
granted  him  who  has  made  us  suffer." 

"Well  I  if  such  should  be  the  case — if  this 
misfortune  befall,  and  it  may  be  a  misfortune 
to  all — do  you  forget  that  before  I  become 
Charuy's  wife  I  have  a  terrible  secret,  an 
awful  confidence,  to  impart,  which  perhaps 
will  turn  his  love  into  hate  ?  Do  you  forget 
I  must  tell  him  what  I  have  told  you  ?" 

"  You  will  tell  him  that  you  were  violated 
by  Gilbert  ?   Tell  him  that  you  have  a  child  ?" 

"Oh  I  madame,  what  do  you  take  me  to 
be,  to  entertain  any  doubt  about  the  matter  ?" 

The  queen  breathed  again. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  you  will  do  nothing  to 
attract  M.  de  Charny  to  you  ?" 

"  I  will  do  no  more,  madame,  in  the 
future,  than  I  have  done  in  the  past." 

"You  will  not  tell  him,  nor  let  him  sus- 
pect, that  3'ou  love  him  ?" 

"Not  until  he  tells  me  that  he  loves  me." 

"  And  if  lu^  come  to  tell  you  so,  if  you  ti'll 
him  that  you  love  him,  swear " 

"  Madame  I"  said  Andree,  interru])ting  the 
queen. 

"Oh  I"  said  the  queen,  "  Andree,  my  sis- 
ter, my  friend,  you  are  righ^,  and  I  am  cruel, 
wrong,  exacting.  But  oh,  when  all  abandon 
me.  friends,  power,  reputation,  I  would  at 
least  wish  love  to  remain." 

"And  now,  madame,"  sai<l  .Vndree.  with 
the  icy  coldness  which  had  never  al»andoned 
her,  excej)t  during  the  few  moments  when 
she  spoke  of  the  tortures  in(lit!ted  on  licr, 
"have  you  aught  else  to  ask,  any  order  to 
give?" 

"  No.  thank  you,  lutne.  I  wished  to  restore 
you  my  friondHhip,  but  yoti  reject  it.  .\ndree, 
adieu,  uimI  accept  at  least  my  gratitude." 
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Andree  made  a  gesture  with  lier  haiid^ 
which  seemed  to  repel  this  sentiment,  as  she 
had  repelled  the  offer  of  friendship,  and  left 
calmly  and  silently  as  a  ghost. 

"Oil  !  you  are  right,  body  of  ice,  heart  of 
diamond,  soul  of  fire,  to  accept  neither  my 
gratitude  nor  my  friendship,  for  I  feel  it,  and 
ask  that  God  pardon  me  for  it,  that  I  hate 
you  as  I  have  hated  none ;  for  if  he  does  not 
love  you  now,  I  am  sure  some,  day  he  will." 

Then,  calling  "Weber,  she  said  :  "Tell  my 
ladies  that  I  will  go  to  bed  to-night  without 
them,  and  that,  as  I  am  suffering  and  fa- 
tigued, I  wish  to  rest  until  ten  o'clock.  The 
first  and  only  person  I  will  see  will  be  M. 
Gilbert." 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FREXCH  BAKER. 


We  shall  not  attempt  to  say  how  this  night 
passed  for  the  two  women. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  only,  we 
shall  again  seek  the  queen  :  her  eyes  are  red 
with  tears,  her  cheeks  pale  from  want  of 
sleep. 

During  some  moments,  although,  after  the 
orders  given,  no  one  dare  enter  her  chamber, 
she  heard  around  her  apartment  those  com- 
ings and  goings,  those  prolonged  whisperings 
and  murmurs,  which  announce  that  some- 
thing unusual  is  passing  without.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  confused  sounds,  which 
seemed  to  flit  along  the  corridor,  she  heard 
the  voice  of  Weber,  who  ordered  silence. 

She  summoned  the  faithful  valet  de 
chambre. 

"What  is  it  then,  Weber?"  asked  the 
queen.  "What  is  passing  in  the  chateau? 
and  what  do  these  sounds  mean  ?" 

"Madame,"  said  AVeber,  "there  is  a  fight 
on  the  part  of  the  Cite," 

"A  fight  !"  said  the  queen  ;  "and  to  what 
purpose  ?" 

"  No  one  knows  as  yet,  niadame  ;  they 
merely  say  that  it  is  an  emeute  on  account  of 
the  bread." 

At  another  time  he  would  not  have 
broached  the  idea  to  the  queen  that  there 
were  people  who  were  dying  of  hunger  ;  but 
since,  during  the  journey  to  Versailles,  she 


had  heard  tlie  dauphin  ask  her  for  bread, 
without  being  able  to  give  him  any,  she 
understood  now  the  misery  of  famine  and 
hunger. 

"  Poor  people  !"  murmured  she,  recalling 
the  words  which  she  had  heard  on  the  route, 
and  the  explanation  which  Gilbert  had  given 
to  these  words,  "they  see  well  now  that  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  either  the  baker  or  the 
bakery,  that  they  have  not  the  bread." 

Then  aloud, 

"And  do  they  not  fear  that  it  may  become 
a  grave  matter?"  she  asked. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  madame.  There  are 
no  two  reports  alike,"  answered  Weber, 

"Well  !"  replied  the  queen,  "run  as  far  as 
the  Cite,  Weber  ;  it  is  not  far  from  here  ;  see 
with  your  own  eyes  what  is  passing,  and 
return  to  me  here." 

Weber  left  the  chateau,  gained  the  passage 
of  the  Louvre,  darted  over  the  bridge,  and 
guided  by  the  shouts,  and  following  the  wave 
that  rolled  itself  onwards  towards  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  he  arrived  on  the  Place  de 
Notre-Dame. 

In  proportion  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
old  part  of  Paris,  the  crowd  became  thicker 
and  the  shouts  more  vigorous. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cries,  or  rather  of 
these  shrieks,  voices  were  heard,  such  as  are 
only  heard  in  the  skies  in  days  of  tempest, 
and  on  the  earth  in  the  days  of  revolution. 
Voices  cried  out,  "He  is  a  forestaller  I  a 
mort  !  a  mort  !  a  la  lanterne  I  a  la  lanterne  I" 

And  thousands  of  voices  which  did  not 
know  what  this  all  meant,  and  those  of  many 
women,  boldly  repeated,  "  He  is  a  forestaller! 
a  mort  I  a  mort !  a  la  lanterne  I  a  la 
lanterne  !" 

All  at  once,  Weber  felt  himself  struck  by 
one  of  those  shocks  which  occur  in  great 
masses  of  men,  when  a  stream  establishes 
itself,  and  he  perceived  coming  up  the  Rue 
Chanoinesse  a  human  tide,  a  living  cataract, 
in  the  midst  of  which  struggled  an  un- 
fortunate being,  pale,  and  with  torn  clothes. 

It  was  after  him  that  all  these  people 
hurried  :  it  was  against  him  that  they  raised 
their  lamentations,  their  shrieks,  their 
menaces. 

One  single  man  defended  him  against  this 
crowd;  a  single  man  only  tried  to  dam  this 
human  current. 
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Tlie  man  who  had  undertaken  this  labour 
of  pity,  in  spite  of  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred 
men,  was  Gilbert. 

It  is  true  that  some  amongst  the  crowd, 
having  recognised  him,  commenced  to  cry 
out — 

"  It  is  Dr.  Gilbert,  a  patriot,  the  friend  of 
M.  Lafayette  and  of  M.  Bailly.  Listen  to 
Dr.  Gilbert." 

At  these  cries  there  was  a  lialt  for  a  mo- 
ment, something  like  the  calm  that  spreads 
itself  over  the  waters  betwixt  two  squalls. 
Weber  profited  by  them  to  make  his  way  to 
the  doctor. 

He  accomplished  this  with  great  difficulty. 
"Dr.  Gilbert  !"'  said  the  valet  de  cliambre. 

"  Ah  :'*  said  lie,  "  is  it  you,  Weber  ?" 

And  then  he  made  him  a  sign  to  come 
nearer. 

"  Go,"  said  he  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  an- 
nounce to  the  queen  that  I  shall  come  to 
her  perhaps  later  than  she  expects  me.  I  am 
busy  saving  a  man," 

"  Oh,  yes  !  yes  I"  said  the  unhappy  hearer 
of  these  last  words,  "  you  will  save  me,  will 
you  not,  doctor  ?  Tell  them  I  am  innocent, 
tell  them  that  ni}'  young  wife  is  enceinte  ! 
I  swear  to.  yon  that  I  did  not  conceal  any 
bread,  doctor." 

But  as  if  the  plea  and  the  prayer  of  the 
wretched  one  had  only  added  fuel  to  hatred 
and  anger  half  smouldered  out,  the  cries 
redoubled,  and  the  menaces  seemed  about  to 
befulfilk-d 

'*  My  friends,"  cried  TJilbort,  opposing 
himself  to  the  crowd  with  an  almost  super- 
human force,  "this  man  is  a  Frenchman,  a 
citizen  like  your.selves  ;  we  must  not,  we  can- 
not, destroy  a  man  without  hearing  him. 
Conduct  him  to  the  court,  and  afterwards 
we'll  see." 

'*  Yes  I  yes  I"'  cried  some  voices,  l)elongiug 
t<»  tliose  who  had  recogni.sed  tlie  doctor. 

"  M.  Gilbert,"  said  the  valet  de  cliambre  of 
the  queen,  '*  hold  your  own.  I  will  go  and 
warn  the  oflicorH  of  the  district  ;  the  court  is 
only  a  few  paces  cilT:  in  (ivi-  minutes  they 
shall  be  here." 

And  he  slipped  oil  and  was  lost  in  the 
crowd,  witliout  even  waiting  for  the  appro- 
l)ation  of  Gilbert. 

Meatiwhilc,  four  or  live  people  had  rAnwv  to 
assist  the  doctor,  and  had  formed  a  rampart 


with  their  bodies  round  the  unhappy  one 
threatened  with  the  anger  of  the  crowd. 

This  rampart,  weak  as  it  was,  restrained 
for  a  few  moments  the  mutineers,  who  still 
continued  to  cry  down  the  voice  of  Gilbert 
with  their  shouts,  and  those  of  the  good 
citizens  who  had  rallied  round  him. 

Happily,  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  a  move- 
ment was  perceptible  in  the  crowd ;  a  murmur 
succeeded  this;  and  this  murmur  was  followed 
by  the  words  : 

"  The  officers  of  the  district  I  the  officers  of 
the  district  !"  Before  the  officers  of  the 
ward- the  threats  lessened,  the  crowd  opened. 
The  assassins  had  not,  as  yet,  the  word  of 
command. 

They  conducted  the  wretched  prisoner  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  kept  fast  hold  of 
the  doctor :  he  hc^ld  him  by  the  arm,  he 
would  not  leave  him. 

Now,  what  about  this  man  ? 

He  is  a  poor  baker,  named  Denis  Frangois, 
the  same  whose  name  we  have  already  pro- 
nounced, and  who  furnishes  the  rolls  to  the 
Assembly. 

This  morning  an  old  woman  went  into  his 
shop  in  the  Rue  dn  Marche-Palu  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  deliver  his 
sixth  baking  of  bread  and  begin  to  knead  the 
seventh. 

The  old  woman  asked  for  bread. 

Fran(;oi8  said  he  had  none:  "  But  wait 
until  my  seventh  baking,  ami  you  shall  be 
served  first." 

''  I  wish  for  some  directly."  said  the 
woman;   "here  is  the  money."- 

"  But,"  said  the  baker,  "  it  is  true,  as  I 
say,  there  is  no  more." 

"  Let  me  see." 

*' Oh,"  said  the  hakci'.  "enter,  see  for 
yourself,  search  everywhere — I  should  like 
nothing  better." 

The  old  woman  goes  in,  seeks  all  over, 
ferrets  about,  ojiens  a  (uipboanl,  and  in  this 
cupboard  finds  three  rolls  of  al)out  four 
jwunds  each,  that  the  boys  had  put  away  for 
themselves. 

She  took  one  of  them,  went  nut  without 
paying,  and  when  the  baker  <*laimed  the 
bread,  she  roused  the  people  by  crying  that 
Fran(;oiH  was  a  fore.'<taller,  and  that  he  had 
ffmceah'd  iuilf  his  l)aking. 

An   ancient  recruiter  of  dragoons,  called 
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Fleur  d'Epine,  who  was  drinking  in  a  public- 
house  op])osite,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and 
took  up  the  cry  of  the  old  woman. 

At  this  double  cry,  the  people  ran  to- 
gether, shouting,  seized  him  who  is  here 
now,  repeated  the  forced  cries,  rushed  to  the 
shop  of  the  baker,  forced  the  guard,  of  four 
men  the  police  had  stationed  at  his  door,  as 
at  that  of  his  neighbours,  spread  themselves 
about  the  shop,  and,  besides  the  two  rasped 
rolls  left  and  denounced  by  the  old  woman, 
found  ten  dozen  small  rolls,  retained  for  the 
use  of  the  deputies,  who  were  holding  a 
sitting  at  the  archbishop's  palace,  that  is  to 
say,  a  hundred  steps  from  there. 

The  wretched  baker  is  immediately  con- 
demned. One  voice,  a  hundred  voices,  two 
hundred,  a  thousand  voices  cry  out,  "  Down 
with  the  forestaller !" 

There  is  quite  a  crowd,  who  howl,  "a  la 
lanterne!  alalanterne!" 

Ai  this  moment  the  doctor,  who  was  re- 
turning from  making  a  visit  to  his  son, 
whom  he  had  again  brought  back  to  the 
Abbe  Berardier,  at  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  is  attracted  by  the  noise;  he  sees  a 
lot  of  people  who  demand  the  death  of  this 
man,  and  he  rushes  forward  to  succour  him. 

There,  in  a  few  words,  he  learned  from 
Francois  of  what  he  was  accused.  He  knew 
the  innocence  of  the  baker,  and  so  he  had 
tried  to  defend  him. 

Tiien  tlie  crowd  had  pressed  together,  and 
threatened  the  poor  baker  and  his  defender. 
They  anathematized  both  in  the  same  words, 
and  were  ready  to  kill  both  with  the  same 
blow. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Weber  had 
arrived  at  the  Place  Notre  Dame  and  had 
recognised  Gilbert. 

We  have  seen  how,  after  the  departure  of 
Weber,  the  ofi&cers  of  the  ward  had  arrived, 
and  had  conducted  the  unhappy  baker,  under 
their  escort,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Accused,  officers,  and  the  irritated  people, 
all  had  entered  pele-mele  into  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  whose  every  place  was  immediately 
filled  by  workmen  without  work,  and  poor 
devils  dying  with  hunger,  always  ready  to 
mix  themselves  up  in  any  emeute,  and  to 
bestow  a  parj;  of  the  evds  which  they  were 
undergoing  on  any  one  whom  they  suspected 
of  being  the  cause  of  the  public  suffering. 


•Scarcely  had  the  miserable  Francois  dis- 
appeared through  the  doorway  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  than  the  cries  were  redoubled. 

Some  individuals,  with  features  quite  sin- 
ister, threaded  the  crowd,  saying  in  a  whisper : 

''He  is  a  forestaller,  paid  by  the  court; 
see,  then,  why  they  wish  to  save  him!" 

And  these  words,  "  He  is  a  forestaller!  he 
is  a  forestaller!"  wound,  serpentlike,  through 
the  midst  of  the  angry  crowd. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  still  morning;  and 
none  of  the  men  who  had  power  over  the 
people,  neither  Bailly  nor  Lafayette,  were 
there. 

Those  who  kept  repeating  in  the  crowd, 
"He  is  a  forestaller!  he  is  a  forestaller!" 
knew  this  well. 

At  length,  when  they  did  not  see  the 
accused  reappear,  the  cries  changed  into  one 
immense  hurrah !  the  threats  into  one  univer- 
sal howl! 

These  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken  slid 
through  the  door,  climbed  along  the  galleries, 
and  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  room 
where  was  the  unhappy  baker,  whom  Gilbert 
was  defending  to  the  best  he  could. 

On  the  other  side,  the  neighbours  of  Fran- 
cois, who  had  joined  the  tumult,  persisted 
in  declaring  that  he  had  given,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  continual 
proofs  of  zeal;  that  he  had  kneaded  as  many 
as  ten  bakings  a  day;  that  as  long  as  his 
brother  bakers  had  wanted  flour  they  had  it 
from  his  own  stock;  and  that  in  order  to 
serve  the  public  more  promptly,  besides  his 
own  oven,  he  had  rented  that  of  a  pastry- 
cook, whom  he  had  made  dry  his  wood  for 
him. 

When  these  depositions  were  at  an  end,  it 
appeared  that -instead  of  punishment  the 
man  deserved  a  reward. 

But  on  the  Place,  on  the  galleries,  and 
even  in  the  saloon,  they  continued  to  cry, 
'•'Down  with  the  forestaller!"  and  cried 
aloud  for  his  death. 

All  at  once,  a  sudden  rush  was  made  in 
the  saloon,  opening  the  circle  of  the  National 
Guard,  wdiich  environed  Francois,  and  sepa- 
rating him  from  his  protectors.  Gilbert, 
ci-owded  back  to  the  side  of  the  tribunal,  saw 
twenty  arms  stretched  out;  seized,  drawn, 
dragged  by  them,  the  accused  cried  for  aid, 
for  help — suppliantly  stretched  out  his  hands. 
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but  uselessly — as  uselessly  did  Gilbert  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  rejoin  him.  The  open- 
ing by  which  Francois  had  disappeared,  little 
by  little  closed  upon  him;  as  a  swimmer 
drawn  down  by  a  whirlpool,  he  had  struggled 
a  moment,  with  clasped  hands,  despair  in 
his  e3-es,  his  voice  gurgling  in  his  throat,  till 
the  waves  had  covered  him  and  the  gulf  had 
swallowed  him  up. 

Deserted  at  this  moment,  he  was  lost. 

Hurried  down  the  staircase,  at  each  step 
he  had  received  a  wound.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  door,  all  his  body  was  one  vast  sore. 

It  is  no  longer  life  which  he  begs — it  is 
death  ! 

In  one  second,  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
Francois  was  separated  from  his  body  and 
raised  on  the  end  of  a  pike. 

On  hearing  the  cries  in  the  street,  the 
rioters  in  the  galleries  and  in  the  chambers 
rush  out.  They  must  see  the  sight  to  the 
end. 

It  is  a  curious  sight,  a  head  on  the  end  of 
a  pike  !  It  is  already  the  21st,  and  they 
have  never  seen  one  since  the  Oth  of  Octo- 
ber. 

"Oh!  Billot!  Billot!"'  murmured  Gilbert, 
as  he  passed  from  the  hall,  "  how  happy  thou 
art  to  have  left  Paris !" 

He  traversed  the  Place  de  Greve,  following 
the  border  of  the  Seine,  and  leaving  afar  off 
the  bloody  lioad  and  its  howling  convoy,  by 
the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  until  he  had  got 
half  across  the  Quai  Pelletier.  when  he  sud- 
denly felt  some  one  touch  his  arm. 

He  raised  his  head — uttered  a  cry,  and 
would  have  stopped  and  spoken;  but  the 
man,  whom  he  had  recognised,  had  slipped 
a  note  into  his  hand,  placed  a  finger  on  his 
mouth,  and  drew  otf,  going  to  .the  side  of  the 
archbishop's  palace. 

Without  doubt  this  person  wished  to  pre- 
serve an  incognito,  but  a  woman  of  the 
Halle,  having  seen  him,  clapped  her  liaudH 
and  cried : 

"  Ah!  it  is  .Mirabcau!" 

"Vive  Mirabeau!"  cried  immediately  wotne 
five  hundred  voices;  "  vive  the  defender  of 
the  people,  vive  oiir  patriotic  orator!" 

And  the  tail  of  the  cortege  wliich  followed 
the  head  of  the  nnfortunate  Franeois,  lusir- 
ing  this  cry,  returned,  :iiid  forriiefl  uu  cHCort 
tor    Mirabeau,   who    wus    iiectoiupaiiied   by    a 


large  crowd,  always  cheering,  until  he  reached 
the  archbishop's  palace. 

It  was  indeed  Mirabeau,  who,  returning 
from  the  sitting  in  the  Assembly,  had  met 
Gilbert,  and  had  given  him  a  note  which  he 
had  just  WTitten  on  the  counter  of  a  shop, 
and  which  he  supposed  would  make  him 
come  to  his  house. 
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Gilbert  had  rapidly  read  the  letter  put 
into  his  hands  by  Mirabeau,  had  read  it  over 
more  slowly  a  second  time,  had  put  it  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and,  calling  a  coach,  or- 
dered himself  to  be  driven  to  the  Tuileries. 

At  the  sight  of  Gilbert,  the  queen  uttered 
a  cry. 

A  part  of  the  'coat  and  ruffles  of  the  doctor 
had  been  torn  in  the  struggle  which  he  had 
maintained  in  eiuleavouring  to  save  Francois, 
and  some  drops  of  blood  stained  his  shirt. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "I  crave  pardon  of 
your  majesty  in  presenting  myself  thus  be- 
fore you,  but  I  have  already,  in  spite  of  my- 
self, made  you  wait  so  long,  that  I  was  not 
willing  that  any  further  delay  should  take 
place." 

"  And  this  unfortunate  one,  M.  Gilbert  ?" 

"He  is  dead,  madame;  he  has  been  assas- 
sinated, torn  in  pieces!" 

"  Was  he  in  the  least  guilty  'i" 

"  He  was  innocent,  madame." 

"Oh!  monsieur,  see  the  fruits  of  your 
revolution.  After  having  satiated  themselves 
with  the  grand  seigneurs,  all  functioiuiries, 
the  guards,  see  how  they  turn  against  each 
other;  but  there  are,  at  any  rate,  means  of 
executing  justice  on  these  assassins." 

"  We  are  silent  on  that  head,  madame. 
But  it  would  be  better  still  to  prevent  tiie 
murders  than  to  j)unish  tlu'  niurdiTers." 

"And  how,  iny(iod,can  that  be  done? 
'I'he  king  and  1  would  ask  nothing  better." 

*•  .Madame,  all  these  evils  eome  from  H  <lu- 
fiance  of  the  people  expressed  towards  the 
agents  of  the  powers;  put  at  the  head  of  the 
government  men  who  have  the  eonlidenee  of 
the  people,  an<l  nothing  of  the  kind  will  hap- 
pen." 
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"  Ah  I  yes  I  M.  de  Mirabeau  aud  M.  de  La- 
fayette, is  it  not  so  ?"' 

"I  had  hoped  that  the  queen  had  sent 
for  me  to  say  that  she  had  persuaded  the 
king  not  to  be  hostile  to  the  combination 
which  I  had  proposed  to  him." 

"  Doctor,  will  you  tell  me  seriously  that  I 
ought  to  trust  m3'self  to  a  man  who  caused 
the  5th  and  Gth  of  October,  and  make  peace 
with  an  orator  who  has  publicly  insulted  me 
at  the  tribune?" 

••  Madame,  believe  me,  it  was  not  M.  de 
Mirabeau  who  caused  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October.  It  was  hunger,  the  high  price  of 
grain,  aud  poverty,  which  commenced  the 
work  of  the  day;  but  it  was  an  arm  mysteri- 
ously powerful  which  did  the  work  of  the 
night.  Perhaps,  some  day,  I  shall  have  to 
defend  you  from  this  side,  and  to  struggle 
with  this  dark  power,  which  pursues  not  only 
you,  but  all  other  crowned  heads — not  only 
the  throne  of  France,  but  all  the  throues  of 
the  earth.  As  true  as  I  have  the  honour  to 
lay  my  life  at  your  majesty's  feet  and  the 
king's,  M.  de  Mirabeau  had  nothing  to  do 
with  these  terrible  days,  and  he  had  learnt  at 
the  Assembly,  even  as  others  did,  it  might  be 
a  little  time,  perhaps,  even  before  the  others, 
by  a  note,  that  the  people  were  marching  on 
Versailles." 

"  Then  you  believe,  ^I.  Gilbert,  that  this 
man  would  consent  to  become  attached  to 
us?" 

"  He  is  quite  so,  madame;  when  Mirabeau 
separates  himself  from  royalty,  he  is  like  a 
horse  that  prances,  and  only  requires  to  feel 
the  bridle  and  spur  of  its  rider  to  return  into 
its  right  road." 

"  But  being  already  of  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  he  cannot  be  a  member  of 
every  party." 

"  That  is  your  mistake,  madame." 

''  Does  not  M.  de  Mirabeau  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?"  repeated  the 
queen. 

"  He  is  so  little  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  that  when  he  discovered  that  that 
})rince  had  withdrawn  to  England  before  the 
tlireats  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  he  said,  as  he 
crushed  the  note  of  M.  de  Lauzun  which  an- 
nounced the  duke's  departure,  *  People  say 
that  I  am  one  of  the  party  of  this  man;  I 
would  not  have  him  as  a  lacquey.'" 


"  That  sjieaks  something  in  his  favour," 
said  the  queen,  trying  to  smile;  "and  if  I 
could  believe  that,  we  could  really  rely  upon 
him." 

"  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  repeat  what 
he  has  said   to   me  ?" 

"  Yes,   I   shall  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  Here  it  is,  then,  word  for  word.  I  fixed 
his  words  in  my  memory,  since  I  hoped  at 
some  time  to  have  the  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing them  to  your  majesty:  '  If  you  have  the 
means  of  making  yourself  heard  by  the  king 
and  queen,  persuade  them  that  they  and 
France  are  lost  if  the  royal  family  does  not 
leave  Paris.  I  am  busied  with  a  jslan  to  en- 
able them  to  get  out.  At  any  rate,  you  may 
assure  them  that  they  mav  reckon  upon 
me.'" 

The  queen  became  thoughtful. 

'•  Then  the  advice  of  M.  de  Mirabeau  also 
is  that  we  should  quit  Paris  ?" 

"  It  was  his  advice  at  that  time." 

''And  he  has  changed  since  ?" 

"Yes,  if  I  may  trust  to  a  note  received 
within  the  last  half  hour." 

"  May  I  see  this  note  ?" 

•'  It  is  intended  for  your  majesty." 

And  Gilbert  drew  the  joaper  from  his 
pocket. 

"  Your  majesty  will  excuse  it,"  said  he, 
"  but  it  is  on  common  paper,  aud  was  written 
on  the  counter  of  a  wine  store." 

"  Ah  I  that  does  not  matter  ;  23aper  and 
desk  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  politics 
of  the  present  period." 

The  queen  took  the  paper  and  read: 

"  The  events  of  to-day  have  changed  the 
face  of  things. 

"We  can  succeed  well  this  deal. 

"The  Assembly  will  be  afraid,  and  will  es- 
tablish martial  law. 

"M.  de  Mirabeau  could  sustain  and  carry 
the  measure  for  establishing  martial  law. 

"  M.  de  Mirabeau  could  advocate  the  giving 
more  power  to  the  executive. 

"  M.  de  Mirabeau  could  attack  M.  de 
Necker  upon  the  revenue  and  taxes. 

'•  In  place  of  a  Necker  ministry,  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  Mirabeau  one,  and  Lafa}'- 
ette  will  back  Mirabeau.'" 

"But,*'  said  the  queen,  "this  letter  is  not 
siffiied." 
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"Have  I  not  had  the  honour  to  inform 
your  majesty  that  it  was  Mirabeau  liimself 
who  placed  it  in  my  hand  ?*' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?" 

"  My  opinion  is  that  Mirabeau  is  perfectly 
right,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
France  is  the  coalition  he  proposes.*' 

"  Well,  let  M.  de  Mirabeau  send  through 
you  a  list  of  the  ministers  he  would  support, 
and  I  will  place  it  before  the  king." 

"  And  your  majesty  will  support  it  ?" 

"  I  will.     Then,  in  the  meanwhile,  and  as 
a  first  proof  of  his  loyalty,  let  M.  de  Mira- 
beau support  the  proposition  for  establishing  ; 
martial  law  and  giving  greater  power  to  the 
executive." 

"  He  shall  do  so.  In  return,  whenever  the 
fall  of  M.  Necker  becomes  likely,  a  Mirabeau 
and  Lafayette  ministry  will  not  be  received 
unfavourably  ?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"  By  me  ?  No  I  I  am  anxious  to  prove  that 
I  am  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  my  private 
feelings  for  the  good  of  the  state.  But  you 
must  remember  I  cannot  answer  for  the  king." 

"  Your  majesty  will  authorize  me  to  tell 
M.  de  ^lirabeau  that  this  list  of  proposed 
ministers  is  asked  for  by  yourself  ?'* 

"  I  will  permit  M.  Gilbert  to  u.se  his  own 
discretion  as  to  how  far  he  trusts  a  man  who 
is  our  friend  to-day  and  may  become  our 
enemy  to-morrow." 

"  On  this  point  you  may  confide  in  me, 
madame;  only,  as  the  circumstances  are  of 
great  importance,  there  is  no  time  to  lose; 
allow  me  then  to  proceed  to  the  Assembly, 
and  endeavour  to  see  M.  de  Mirabeau  this 
very  day." 

Tlie  fjueen  made  with  her  hand  a  sign  of 
acquiescence,  and  (Jilbert  tiien  took  leave. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  was  in  the 
Assembly. 

The  Assembly  was  in  a  very  excited  state 
on  account  of  the  crime  committed  at  its 
very  gates,  and  upon  a  man  in  some  sense  a 
depen<ient  of  theirs.  Tlie  ineinhers  hurried 
betwixt  the  tribune  and  their  seats;  hetwixt 
their  seats  and  the  corridor.  Mirabeau  ah»ne 
remained  immovably  in  his  place.  He  sat 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  tlu!  public  tril)nnc. 
His  countenance  Itrightened  <»n  seiung 
Gilbert. 

Gilb(!rt  iiiailc  a  sign,  wliii-li  lie  answered 
bv  nnddinir  bis  hea<l. 


Gilbert  then  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket- 
book  and  wrote: 

'•  Your  proposals  are  received;  not  by  both, 
but  by  the  one  whom  both  you  and  I  believe 
has  the  most  j)ower. 

"  They  wish  to  have  a  list  of  the  proposed 
members  to-day. 

"  Cause  more  power  to  be  given  to  the 
executive." 

When  he  had  folded  the  paper  into  the 
form  of  a  letter,  aiid  addressed  it  to  M.  de 
Mirabeau,  he  called  an  usher  and  bid  him 
carry  it  to  its  destination, 

Mirabeau  read  it  with  such  an  expression 
of  perfect  indifference,  that  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour could  not  have  guessed  that  the  letter 
which  he  had  just  received  corresponded 
exactly  with  his  most  ardent  wishes;  and 
■with  the  same  indifl:'erence  he  traced  a  few 
lines  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  before  him, 
and,  carefully  folding  the  paper,  gave  it  to 
the  usher. 

"  Carry  tliis  letter,"  said  he,  "  to  the 
gentleman  who  gave  you  the  one  you  just 
now  brought  me." 

Gilbert  eagerly  opened  the  paper. 

It  contained  a  few  lines  which  would  have 
altered  the  future  state  of  France,  perha])s, 
if  its  propositions  had  been  fairly  carried 
out, 

"  1  will  address  the  Assembly,  and  Jissist 
as  far  as  I  can  in  (tarrying  out  your  views. 

"  'i\)-morrow  I  will  send  you  a  memoir  on 
the  present  crisis,  which  I  hope  will  l)e 
satisfactory. 

'*  I  send  you  the  list  of  the  ministers  I 
propose;  but  I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
alter  a  few  names  if  you  should  wish  any 
change.'' 

(Jilbert  tore  a  new  leaf  fmni  his  ])ocket- 
book.  and  wrote  three  or  four  lines,  and 
gave  llieui  to  the  usher,  who  was  not  verv 
far  olT. 

**  I  am  going  to  our  mistress  to  inform  her 
of  what  we  wish,  and  to  tell  her  on  what 
conditions  yon  will  act;  send  word  to  my 
house.  Hue  St.  Ilonorc.  just  below  liWssump- 
tion,  jtist  opposite  the  cabinet  nuiker's,  Du- 
play,  the  n'sult  «»f  the  sitting  as  noon  as  it 
i«  terminated." 

Always  anxi(»us  f<»r  excitement,  and  to 
Hiruggle  with  i»olitical  feelings,  tlio  queen 
awaited     (iillierf's     refiini     with     some     im- 
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patience,   especially   when   listening   to    the 
narration  of  Weber. 

This  consisted  of  the  terrible  scene  whose 
end  Weber  had  arrived  in  time  to  witness. 

Sent  for  information  by  the  qneen,  he 
passed  by  one  end  of  the  bridge  of  Notre 
Dame  while  the  other  was  occupied  by  the 
bloody  cortege  who  bore  the  head  of  Fran9ois. 

Near  the  bridge  a  young  woman,  pale, 
frightened,  with  perspiration  standing  coldly 
on  her  brow,  and  who,  in  sjDite  of  a  tendency 
to  embonpoint  already  visible,  was  running 
at  a  tolerably  quick  pace  towards  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  stopjDed  suddenly. 

This  head,  whose  features  she  could  not 
as  yet  distinguish,  produced  upon  her,  even 
at  that  distance,  the  effect  of  the  Medusa's 
head  ujjon  the  shield  of  Minerva. 

And  as  the  head  approached  her;  it  was 
easy  to  see  by  the  expression  of  her  face  that 
she  was  all  but  changed  into  stone. 

When  the  horrible  trojjhy  was  not  more 
than  twenty  paces  from  her,  she  uttered  a 
cry,  stretched  out  her  hands  with  a  desperate 
movement,  and,  as  if  the  earth  had  fallen 
beneath  her,  she  sank  fainting  on  to  the 
bridge. 

It  was  the  wife  of  Francois,  already  five 
months  enceinte. 

They  carried  her  away  without  her  know- 
ing it.  ''  Oh !  my  God !''  said  the  queen,  "  it 
is  a  terrible  testimony  you  have  sent  your  ser- 
vant, to  teach  her  that  if  she  is  unhappy, 
there  exist  others  still  more  so." 

Just  at  this  moment  Gilbert  entered.  He 
did  not  meet  a  queen,  but  a  woman,  that  is 
to  say,  a  wife,  a  mother.  Her  state  of  feel- 
ing could  not  have  been  better,  and  Gilbert, 
with  advice  at  least,  came  to  offer  the  means 
to  put  an  end  to  these  murmurs. 

And  the  queen,  looking  into  his  eye,  where 
tears  were  gathering,  and  on  his  brow,  where 
persiDiration  stood  in  big  heavy  drops,  seized 
Gilbert  by  the  hands,  and  took  from  them  the 
papers  which  they  contained. 

But  before  looking  at  this  paper,  import- 
ant as  it  was,  "  Weber,"  said  she,  "  if  this 
poor  woman  is  not  already  dead,  I  will  re- 
ceive her  to-morrow:  if  she  be  really  en- 
ceinte, I  will  be  the  godmother  of  the 
child." 

"Ah!  madame,  madame,"  cried  Gilbert, 
"  why  cannot  every  Frenchman    hear  your 


voice  broken  with  emotion,  and  see  the  hot 
tears  run  down  your  cheeks,  as  I  do." 

The  queen  started:  they  were  nearly  the 
same  words  which  in  a  crisis  equally  critical 
Charny  had  addressed  to  her. 

She  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  note  of 
Mirabeau,  but  was  too  much  troubled  at  this 
particular  time  to  give  an  answer. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  valet 
without  livery  placed  the  following  letter  in 
Gilbert's  hands : 

"  The  sitting  has  been  a  warm  one. 

"  Martial  law  is  carried. 

"  Bugot  and  Robespierre  wished  to  have  a 
still  higher  court  at  law, 

"  I  have  caused  it  to  be  decreed  that  Use- 
nation  (a  new  word  which  we  have  created) 
shall  be  Judged  by  the  royal  privilege  of 
Chatelet. 

"  I  rely  with  confidence  for  the  safety  of 
France  on  the  royal  power,  and  tlu-ee  quarters 
of  the  Assembly  will  supj)ort  it. 

"  To-day  is  the  21st  of  October.  I  hope, 
even  as  it  is,  that  royalty  has  made  some 
progress  since  the  6th  instant. 

"  Vale  et  me  ama." 

The  note  was  not  signed,  but  it  was  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  the  one  which  referred 
to  the  ministerial  changes,  and  that  of  the 
morning.  It  was  truly  the  writing  of  Mira- 
beau. 

Although  one  can  easily  understand  all 
that  Mirabeau  had  gained,  and  all  that  the 
royal  family  had  consequently  lost,  we  must 
inform  our  readers  what  the  Chatelet  really 
was. 

One  of  its  first  judgments  became  the  ob- 
ject of  one  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  which 
occurred  in  the  Greve  in  the  year  1790;  a 
scene  which,  since  it  is  not  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject, we  shall  find  best  to  weave  into  our  nar- 
rative. 

Le  Chcitelet  had  been  of  great  historical 
importance  in  history,  ever  since  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  both  as  a  tribunal  and 
court  had  exercised  great  influences  over  the 
mighty  ones  during  the  five  centuries  suc- 
ceeding the  good  King  Louis  IX. — another 
king  who  was  a  builder,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
He  built  Notre  Dame.  He  founded  the  hos- 
pitals De  la  Trinitc,  De  Saint  Catherine,  and 
De  Saint  Nicholas,  near  the  Louvre.  He 
paved  the  streets  of  Paris.     He  had,  in  truth. 
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a  great  bank  to  run  to  for  all  these  expenses 
— the  Jews,  to  wit.  In  1189  he  was  tinctured 
with  the  follies  of  the  time. 

The  folly  of  the  time  was  the  wish  to  take 
Jerusalem  from  the  guardianship  of  the  Sol- 
dan.  He  joined  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and 
started  for  the  holy  ^^laces.  But  before  he 
went,  in  order  that  the  good  Parisians  should 
not  lose  their  time,  and  never  dream  in  their 
leisure  moments  of  revolting  against  him,  as 
at  his  instigation  they  had  revolted  more  than 
once,  he  left  them  a  plan,  and  bid  them  exe- 
cute it  after  his  departure. 

He  left  them  a  jirogramme,  and  l)id  them 
build  one  of  those  thick  walls  of  the  twelfth 
century,  ornamented  with  towers. 

This  wall  was  the  third  which  surrounded 
Paris. 

It  contained,  within  its  bounds,  a  number 
of  small  hamlets,  which  were  destined,  event- 
ually, to  become  a  {lortion  of  the  great 
whole. 

These  hamlets  and  villages,  however  poor 
and  small  they  might  be,  possessed  each  their 
justice  seigneiu-iah.  All  these  .justices  seig- 
neiiriales  contradicting  each  other,  from 
time  to  time,  caused  great  confusion  in  this 
strange  capital.  There  was,  it  seems,  at  this 
time  a  certain  seigiieirr  of  Vincennes,  who, 
having  apparently  more  to  complain  of  these 
c<jntradictions  than  any  of  the  others,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  them. 

This  seigneur  was  Louis  IX. 

And  -it  is  easy  to  understand  that  when 
Louis  IX.  distributed  justice  under  the  oak, 
now  become  proverbial,  he  did  it  as  a  sei- 
gneur, not  as  ;i  king. 

Ho  ordered,  however,  as  king,  that  all  tlie 
causes  determined  by  these  petty  juge.s 
seigueurinles  should,  by  appeal,  be  brought 
before  the  Chatelet  of  Paris.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Chatelet,  consequently,  was  all 
powerful. 

The  ('hatelet  was  then  ihv  supreme!  court 
of  justice,  until  the  parlianuMit  took  upon 
itself  to  determine  even  the  appeals  of  the 
f 'hatelet.  Hut.  the  Assembly  was  about  tu 
suspend  these  parliaments. 

"We  have  buried  them  in  a  very  lively 
fjwhion,"  said  Fiametli.in  returninir  from  (he 
sitting. 

And  in  plaee  of  parliament,  iipoii  the  HUg- 
gc^stion   of   Miraljcau,  they  were  about  to  re- 


store the  privileges  of  the  Chatelet,  and  with 
increased  powers. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  royalty,  since 
the  crime  of  lese  nation  would  be  brought 
before  its  own  courts. 

The  first  crime  that  tlie  Chatelet  had  to 
take  cognisance  of  was  the  one  which  we  are 
going  to  narrate. 

The  very  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  authorizing  the  power  of  the  Chatelet, 
two  assassins  of  the  unhapp}'  Frangois  were 
hung  in  the  Greve  without  any  other  trial 
than  Vaccusation  and  the  notoriety  of  the 
crime. 

Two  cases  remained  for  judgment — that  of 
the  farmer  general,  Augeard,  and  that  of  the 
insjiector-general  of  the  Suisses,  Pierre 
Victor  de  Bezenval. 

These  were  two  men  devoted  to  the  court, 
and  for  this  reason  they  hastened  to  transfer 
their  causes  to  the  Chatelet. 

Augeard  was  accused  of  having  furnished 
the  funds  with  which  the  Camarilla  of  t\\o. 
queen  paid,  in  July,  the  troops  assembled  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars.  The  Chatelet  acquitted 
him  without  much  scandal. 

Bezenval's  name  could  not  have  been  more 
popular — the  wrong  way.  He  it  was  who  had 
commanded  the  Suisses  at  Reveillon,  the 
Bastille,  and  the  Ch.imp-de-^Iars.  The  peo- 
ple remembered  these  three  circumstances, 
and  wt'ie  not  indisposed  to  take  their  re- 
venge. 

Very  precise  orders  were  given  to  the  court 
at  Chatelet  :  under  any  pretence,  the  king 
and  queen  wished  M.  de  Bezenval  to  escape 
condeni  nation. 

Ho  knew  there  was  only  this  double  pro- 
tection to  save  him.  As  he  entered  the  hall 
he  was  saluted,  almost  unaniniously,  with 
cries  for  his  death.  "  Bezenval  jI  la  lan- 
terne  I"  "  Hezenval  to  the  gallows  !"  was 
bellowed  forth  from  all  sides. 

With  great  trouble  sileiu'e  was  obtaineil. 

One  of  the  spectators  prollted  by  it.  "  i 
demand,"  <Mie«l  he,  in  a  loud  strong  voice, 
"that  he  be  cut  into  thirteen  pie(;es.  aiul  a 
pii!ee  flciut  to  each  canton." 

Hut  in  spite  of  the  cluirgeH  brought  against 
him,  and  the  animosity  of  tin'  audience, 
liezenval  was  acquitted. 

Indignant  at  this  doul)le  ae(|uittal,  one  of 
the  spc'ctators  wrote  f»)ur  versi's  on  a  piece  of 
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paper,  which  he  rolled  into  a  ball  and  sent  to 
the  president. 

The  stanzii  was  signed.  This  was  not  all; 
the  president  turned  in  order  to  seek  out  the 
author.  The  author,  seated  on  the  end  of  a 
bench,  solicited  by  his  gesture  the  attention 
of  the  president.  But  before  him,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  president  fell.  He  did  not 
dare  to  have  him  arrested.  The  author  was 
Camille  Desmoulins. 

One  of  those  who  went  out  in  the  crowd, 
and  who,  to  Judge  from  his  dress,  was  a  sim- 
ple bourgeois  of  the  MaraiK,  addressed  one  of 
his  neighbours,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  although  he  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
higher  class,  said  to  him:  "AVell,  Doctor 
Gilbert,  what  do  you  think  of  these  two  ac- 
quittals ?" 

The  one  whom  he  had  addressed  turned 
round  and  looked  at  the  questioner,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  recognise  the  form, 
the  tones  of  whose  voice  he  had  recognised. 
"  Of  you,  and  not  of  me,  my  master,  must 
that  question  be  asked — of  you  who  know 
everything,  the  jjresent  I  the  past  !  and  the 
future  !" 

"Well,  then,  I  think,  after  these  two 
shameless  acquittals,  it  will  be  best  to  pity 
the  poor  innocent  fellow  to  be  tried  next  in 
this  court." 

"But  why  do  you  think,"  asked  Gilbert, 
"that  the  one  who  will  succeed  them  will  be 
innocent,  and  succeeding  them,  will  be  pun- 
ished ?" 

"For  the  simple  reason,"  answered  the 
otJier  with  the  irony  that  seemed  to  be 
natural  to  him,  "  that  it  is  customary,  in 
this  world,  for  the  good  to  suffer  for  the 
bad." 

"Adieu,  master,"  said  Gilbert,  taking  his 
hand  off  Cagliostro,  for  even  in  these  few 
words  the  terrible  sceptic  will  have  been 
recognised. 

"  And  why  adieu  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  something  to  attend  to," 
said  Gilbert,  smiling. 

"You  are  going  somewhere  ?" "Yes." 

"To  whom  ? — to  Miiabeau,  to  Lafayette, 
or  to  the  queen  ?" 

Gilbert  stopped,  and  looked  at  Cagliostro 
with  an  uneasy  air. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  frighten  me  ?"  said 
he. 


"On  the  contrary,  I  should  reassure," 
observed  Cagliostro. 

"  How  so  ?" 

"Am  I  not  one  of  your  friends?" "I 

believe  so." 

"  Be  sure,  and  if  vou  want  any  proof — " 

"  Well  V  / 

"Come  with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  in- 
formation about  these  negotiations  which  you 
believe  are  so  secret ;  information  so  secret, 
that  even  you,  who  seem  to  be  conducting 
them,  know  nothing  about  them." 

"  Listen  I"  said  Gilbert;  "perhaps  you 
will  summon  to  you  some  of  those  influences 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  But  never 
mind,  things  are  so  dark  that  I  think  I  would 
accept  a  little  liglit  even  if  it  came  from  Satan 
himself.  I  will  follow  you,  or  you  may  con- 
duct me." 

"  Oh  I  be  easy;  it  won't  be  fai-;  and  it  shall 
be  in  a  jalace  where  you  are  not  known;  onlj^ 
allow  me  to  hail  this  coach  that  is  passing: 
the  style  of  dress  in  which  I  have  come  out 
prevented  my  bringing  my  carriage."  And 
he  made  a  sign  to  a  coach  that  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way.  The  coach  drew  up, 
and  both  got  in. 

"  Where  shall  I  take  you,  my  jolly  bour- 
geois ?"  asked  the  cabman  of  Cagliostro,  as  if 
he  knew,  in  spite  of  his  apparently  simple 
dress,  that  the  latter  led  the  other,  and 
moulded  him  to  his  will. 

"  Where  thou  knowest,"  said  Balsarao, 
making  a  kind  of  masonic  sign. 

The  coachman  looked  at  Balsamo  with 
astonishment.  "Pardon,  monseigneur,"  said 
he,   "  that  I  did  not  recognise  you  at  once." 

"  This  is  never  my  case,"  said  Cagliostro,  in 
a  firm,  sonorous  voice,  "  in  spite  of  their 
number,  I  never  forget  any  one,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  of  my  subjects." 

The  driver  shut  the  door  to,  mounted  his 
box,  and  drove  at  a  rapid  rate  to  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Saint-Claude. 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  the  porter  saw 
the  door  opened  with  such  rapidity  as  showed 
the  zeal  and  respect  of  the  driver. 

Cagliostro  made  a  sign  to  Gilbert  to  get 
out  first,  and  then  he  himself  descended  from 
the  carriage. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?"  asked 
he. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  answered  the  driver; 
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-'  I  was  to  have  made  my  report  tliis  evening, 
if  I  were  lucky  enough  "to  ineet  you." 

"  Speak  then. "' 

"  That  which  I  liave  to  say,  monseigueur, 
ought  not  to  be  heard  or  listened  to  by  pro- 
fane ears," 

"Oh I"'  said  Cagliostro,  smiling,  "he  who 
listens  to  us  is  not  quite  one  of  the  profane 
ears. " 

This  was  Gilbert,  who  had  moved  some 
distance. 

But  still  he  could  not  prevent  himself  look- 
ing at  them,  and  listening  a  little. 

He  saw  a  smile  as  the  driver  spoke  flit 
across  the  countenance  of  Balsamo. 

He  heard  the  two  names,  Monsieur  and 
Favras. 

The  report  concluded,  Cagliostro  drew  a 
double  louis  fi'om  his  pocket,  and  wished  to 
give  it  to  the  driver.  But  the  latter  shook 
his  head.  'Ofonseigneur  kjiows  well,"  said 
he,  "that  it  i.s  forbidden  to  receive  money 
for  our  reiiorts," 

"  It  is  not  for  thy  report  I  wish  to  })ay  thee, 
it  is  for  tlie  drive." 

"For  that  I  will  accept  it,"  said  the  driver. 
And,  in  taking  the  louis,  he  added  :  "  Thanks, 
monseigTleur,  my  day's  work's  done."  And, 
jumping  lightly  on  his  box,  he  drove  off  at  a 
round  trot,  and  left  Gilbert  struck  with 
amazement  at  what  he  had  just  heard. 

''  Come,"  said  Cagliostro,  who  was  holding 
the  door  open  for  Gilbert,  who  never  dreamt 
of  entering;  "  wdl  you  not  come  in,  my  dear 
doctor  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  (iilbert,  "  excuse  mc." 

And  he  crossed  the  threshold,  staggering 
like  a  drunken  num. 

In  the  antecliamljcr  he  saw  the  same  (Jei-- 
man  servant  wliom  he  had  met  there  si.xteen 
years  before.  He  was  standing  in  the  same 
place,  and  held  in  his  hand.s  a  similar  book; 
(mly,  like  liimself,  the  count,  and  the  very 
chamber  itself,  lie  had  aged  si.xtcen  years. 

Fiitz  guessed  from  ins  eye  the  pa.s.«age  down 
which  his  master  intendeil  to  conduct  (rilbert, 
and  rapidly  opening  two  doors,  Ik;  stop|)e(l 
at  the  tlurd,  to  .see  if  Cagliostro  had  any  fur- 
ther orders  to  give. 

Thi.s  third  door  was  that  of  tlM^wiloon. 

Cagliostro  made  a  sign  to  Gilbert  to  enter 
the  saloon,  a?id  another  to  Fntz  to  retire. 
Onlv  be  w;iid.   "  I  am  notat  home   until    fur- 


ther orders."  Then,  turning  towards  Gilbert, 
"Now,  sit  down;  I  am  quite  at  your  servic 
dear  doctor," 

Gilbert  sighed,  and  leant  his  head  on  his 
hand.  The  memories  of  the  past  had  mas- 
tered, for  a  time,  at  least,  his  present  curi- 
osity. 

Cagliostro  looked  at  Gilbert  as  Mephis- 
topheles  might  have  looked  at  Faust,  when 
that  German  philosopher  imprudently  let 
him  go  before  him. 

All  at  once,  he  said :  "  It  seems,  dear  doc- 
tor, that  you  recognise  this  room  again  ?" 

"  Yes !"  said  Gilbert ;  "'  and  it  recalls  the 
many  obligations  I  owe  you." 

"Ah!  bah!  trifles!" 

"In  truth,"  said  Gilbert,  addressing  him- 
self as  much  as  Cagliostro,  "  you  are  a 
strange  man  ;  and  if  all-pov,'erful  reason 
would  permit  me  to  place  any  faith  in  the 
magic  stories  of  the  middle  ages,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  you  were  a  sorcerer, 
like  Merlin,  or  a  melter  of  gold,  like  Nicho- 
las Hamel." 

"  To  the  world  I  am  so,  but  not  to  you, 
I  have  never  endeavoured  to  deceive  you  by 
marvels.  You  know  I  have  always  made 
you  understand  everything,  and  if  some- 
times you  have  seen  Truth  at  ray  summons 
issue  forth  from  her  well,  better  dressed  and 
clad  than  is  her  wont,  it  is,  true  Sicilian  as  I 
am,  that  I  have  a  taste  for  tinsel.  But  let 
the  events  of  the  past  sleep  quietly  in  the 
past,  in  their  tomb;  let  us  speak  of  the  pres- 
ent— let  us  speak  of  the  future,  if  you  like," 

"  Count,  you  have  called  me  back  to  re- 
alities! The  future!  What  if  this  future 
were  in  your  hands  !  What  if  your  eyes 
could  read  the  indistinct  hieroglyphics!" 

"  Let  us  see,  then,  doctor,  how  we  are  as 
regards  these  ministerial  arrangements." 

"  Ministerial  arrangements  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  of  our  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette 
ministry." 

"  That  is  one  of  those  vague  rumours  you, 
like  others,  have  heard  repeated,  and  you 
wish,  by  questioning  me,  to  ascertain  its 
truth." 

"  Doctor,  you  are  tlie  very  iinarnation  of 
doubt. an<l  if  there  is  anything  terrible  about 
you,  it  is  that  you  doubt,  not  because  you  do 
not  believe,  but  becauHc  you  do  not  wish  t(» 
believe.      It  will  br-  lies!    fo  li-II   von.  at   first. 
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what  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  after- 
kvards  I  will  tell  j'ou  what  I  know  better 
Jian  you." 

"  I  listen-,  count." 

"  For  the  last  fifteen  days  you  have  spoken 
to  the  king  of  M.  de  Mirabeau  as  the  only 
man  who  can  save  the  monarchy." 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  count ;  hence  you  will 
easily  understand  the  present  coalition." 

"  It  is  mine  too;  doctor  ;  hence  the  coali- 
tion you  have  presented  to  the  king  will  fail." 

"  Will  fail  ?" 

"  The  king,  sufficiently  struck  by  what 
you  had  told  him — pardon  me,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  commence  from  the  beginning,  in 
order  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
any  one  phase  of  the  negotiation — the  king, 
I  say,  sufficiently  struck  by  what  you  had 
told  him,  has  conversed  with  the  queen  con- 
cerning the  combination,  and  the  queen  was 
less  opposed  to  the  project  than  the  king 
even;  she  discussed  with  you  the  for  and 
against,  and  finished  by  authorizing  you  to 
speak  to  M.  de  Mirabeau.  Is  not  that  the 
truth,  doctor  ?"  said  Cagliostro,  looking  Gil- 
bert in  the  face. 

"  T  must  confess  that  to  this  time  you 
have  kept  on  the  right  way." 

"  Well,  the  queen  yielded  for  two  reasons; 
the  first  is,  that  she  has  suffered  much,  and 
to  propose  an  intrigue  to  her  is  to  assist  her 
to  forget  ;  the  second  reason  is,  that  the 
queen  is  a  woman,  and  she  has  been  told 
that  M.  de  Mirabeau  is  like  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a 
bear,  and  no  woman  knows  how  to  resist  the 
wish,  so  flattering  to  her  vanity,  to  tame  a 
bear,  a  tigor,  a  lion.  She  said,  '  It  will  be 
curious  to  bring  to  my  feet  the  man  who 
hates  me,  and  cause  him  to  apologise  on  the 
very  tribune  where  he  insulted  me.  I  shall 
see  him  at  my  knees;  this  shall  be  my  re- 
ward, my  vengeance!  And  if  from  this 
genuflexion  any  good  results  to  France  and 
royalty,  so  much  the  better.'  But  I  tell  you 
that  Mirabeau,  the  man  of  genius,  the  man 
of  wit,  the  great  orator,  will  spend  his  life 
and  sink  into  the  tomb  without  ever  arriving 
at  what  all  the  woiM  would  have  him  attain 
to — that  is  to  say,  he  will  never  be  minister. 
Ah  !  mediocrity,  after  all,  dear  Gilbert,  is  a 
great  protection." 

"  Then,"  asked  Gilbert,  "the  king  opposes 
the  arrangement  ?" 


"  Peste  !  he  takes  care  ;  he  must  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  queen,  when  he  has 
nearly  pledged  his  word.  You  know,  the 
politics  of  the  king  consist  in  that  one  word, 
nearly ;  he  is  nearly  constitutional,  he  is 
nearly  a  philosopher,  he  is  nearly  popular. 
Go  to-morrow  to  the  Assembly,  my  dear 
doctor,  and  you  will  see  what  will  happen." 

"  Can  you  not  tell  me  beforehand  ?" 

"  You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
surprised." 

''To-morrow?     It  is  a  long  time." 

"  Then  do  better.  It  is  five  o'clock ;  in 
another  hour  the  Jacobin  club  will  open. 
You  know  these  Jacobins  are  night-birds :  do 
you  belong  to  the  society  ?" 

"No;  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton 
made  me  belong  to  the  Cordeliers." 

"  As  I  said,  the  Jacobin  club  will  meet  in 
an  hour.  It  is  a  society  well  put  together, 
and  one  in  which  you  will  not  be  out  of  place 
— be  easy.  We  will  dine  together;  after  din- 
ner Ave  will  take  a  carriage ;  we  will  go  to  the 
Kue  St.  Honore,  and  then,  forewarned  twelve 
hours,  you  will  have  time,  perhaps,  to  prepare 
for  the  blow." 

"  Monseigneur,  dinner  is  served,"  said  a 
valet,  opening  the  two  leaves  of  a  door  lead- 
ing into  the  dining-room,  splendidly  lit  and 
sumptuously  furnished. 

"  Come,"  said  Cagliostro,  taking  the  arm  of 
Gilbert. 

Gilbert  went  with  the  enchanter,  enter- 
taining some  hope  that  he  might  gain  a  little 
light  from  the  conversation,  to  guide  him 
through  the  dark  night  which  seemed  now  to 
surround  him. 

Two  hours  after,  a  carriage  without  liveries 
and  emblazonries  stopped  before  the  steps  of 
the  Eglise,  St.  Roch. 

Two  men  dressed  in  black  descended  from 
the  vehicle,  and  passed  along  the  right  side 
of  the  street,  to  the  little  gateway  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Jacobins. 

The  two  new-comers  had  only  to  follow  the 
crowd,  for  the  crowd  was  great. 

"Will  you  go  into  the  7iave,  or  take  a  place 
in  the  tribunes?"  Cagliostro  asked  Gilbert. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Gilbert,  "  the  nave  is  de- 
voted solely  to  the  members." 

"Without  doubt,"  said  Cagliostro.  smiling, 
"but  do  not  I  belong  to  all  societies?  and 
since   T  b(>loiior  to  them,   do  not  mv  friends 
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too  ?     Hero  is  u  ticket  for  you,  if  you  wish; 
as  for  mo,  I  have  ouly  to  speak  one  word." 

"  They  will  recognise  us  as  strangers,  and 
make  us  go  out,"  observed  Gilbert. 

"The  society  of  the  Jacobins  has  been 
founded  throe  months,  there  are  ah-eady  sixty 
thousand  members  in  France,  and  there  will 
be  four  liundred  thousand  before  th(!  year  is 
out;  moreover,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Caglios- 
tro,  smiling,  *'  here  is  truly  the  Grand-Orient, 
the  centre  of  all  secret  societies,  and  not  with 
that  imbecile  Fauchet,  as  some  think;  and  if 
you  have  not  the  right  to  enter  here  as  a 
Jacobin,  you  have  the  right  to  a  place  as  one 
of  the  Rose  Cross." 

"No  matter,"  said  Gilbert,  "I  like  the 
tribunes  best."     • 

"To  the  tribunes,  then,"  said  Cagliostro. 
And  he  went  to  the  right,  up  a  staircase 
which  conducted  to  the  improvised  trib- 
unes. 

The  tribunes  were  full,  but  to  the  first  one 
he  addressed  Cagliostro  had  only  to  make  a 
sign,  and  speak  one  word  in  a  low  tone,  and 
two  men  who  were  seated  before  him,  as  if 
they  had  been  forewarned  of  his  intended 
arrival,  and  were  only  there  to  guard  the  seats 
of  himself  and  Doctor  Gilbert,  immediately 
rose  and  retired. 

The  sitting  had  not  as  yet  commenced. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  were  spread 
confusedly  over  the  nave  ;  some  formed  them- 
selves into  groups,  and  others  promenaded  in 
the  narrow  space  left  them  by  their  numer- 
ous colleagues,  while  others  sat  alone  in  the 
shade,  leaning  against  the  massive  pillars. 

A  few  liglits  sprinkled  here  and  there  les- 
sened the  gloom,  and  lit  up  the  countenances 
and  figures  of  those  who  happened  to  be 
standing  near  them. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  in  spite  of  the  darkness, 
that  in  the  midst  an  aristocratic  reunion  ex- 
isted. Embroidered  coats,  and  the  naval  and 
military  uniforms  of  officers,  mottled  the 
crowd,  reflecting  the  light  from  their  gold 
and  silver  lacings. 

For  the  lower  class  there  was  a  second  salle 
below  the  first,  which  opened  at  a  different 
hour,  so  that  the  people  and  the  aristocracy 
did  not  elbow  each  other.  For  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  they  had  founded  a  frater- 
nal society. 

As  for  the  Jacobins,  they  were  at  this  time 


a  military  society;  aristocratic,    intellectual 
and,  above  all,  literary  and  artistic. 

In  reality,  men  of  letters  and  artists  were 
in  a  majority. 

Gilbert  cast  a  long  look  at  this  brilliant 
assembly,  recognising  each,  and  calculating 
in  his  mind  all  their  different  capacities. 

Perhaps  this  loyal  assembly  comforted  him 
somewhat. 

"  In  one  word,"  said  he  to  Cagliostro, 
"  what  man  do  you  see  among  all  these  men 
who  is  really  hostile  to  royalty  ?" 

''  Should  I  examine  them  with  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world,  with  yours,  with  those  of  M. 
Necker,  with  those  of  the  Abbe  Maury,  or 
with  my  own  ?" 

"  With  your  own,"  said  Gilbert.  "  Is  it  not 
fit  that  they  should  be  examined  by  the  eyes 
of  a  sorcerer  ?" 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  there  are  two  who  are 
hostile  to  royalty." 

"  Oh !  that's  not  many  among  four  hun- 
dred men." 

"It  is  enough,  if  one  of  these  two  men  is 
to  be  the  slayer  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  other 
his  successor!" 

Gilbert  started.  "Oh!"  murmured  he, 
"are  there  here  a  future  Brutus  and  a  future 
Csesar  ?" 

"  No  less,  my  dear  doctor." 

"You  will  point  them  out,  will  you  not, 
count?"  said  Gilbert,  with  a  smile  of  doubt 
upon  his  brow. 

"  Oh,  unbeliever,  whose  eyes  are  covered 
with  scales!"  murmured  Cagliostro.  "  I  will 
do  more  if  you  wish:  I  will  let  you  touch 
them  with  your  finger:  with  which  one  will 
you  begin  ?" 

"I  think  with  the  destroyer.  I  have  a 
great  regard  for  chronology.  Let  us  begin 
with  Brutus." 

"  Thou  knowest,"  said  Cagliostro,  becom- 
ing animated,  as  if  he  were  inspired,  "thou 
knowest  that  men  do  not  always  pursue  the 
same  end  by  the  same  means.  Our  Brutus 
will  not  resemble  in  any  way  the  Brutus  of 
old." 

"  Only  another  reason  why  I  should  wish 
to  see  him." 

"  Very  well,"  .said  Cagliostro,  "  look  at 
him!" 

And  he  stretched  his  arm  m  the  direction 
of  a  man  who  leant  against  the  pulpit,  whose 
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head  only,  just  at  this  moment,  stood  forth 
in  the  light,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  in  the 
shade. 

This  head,  pale  and  livid,  seemed  like  a 
head  nailed  in  the  ancient  days  of  proscrip- 
tion to  the  tribune. 

The  eyes  alone  seemed  to  sparkle  with 
an  expression  of  hatred  almost  disdainful, 
with  the  expression  of  a  viper  that  knows  its 
tooth  contains  a  mortal  venom.  They  followed 
in  their  numerous  evolutions  the  fiery  and 
wordy  Barnave. 

Gilbert  felt  a  chill  run  through  his  whole 
body.  "  Really,''  said  he,  "  you  have  warned 
me  beforehand  ;  there  is  here  neither  the 
head  of  Brutus  nor  that  of  Cromwell." 

"No!"  said  Cagliostro,  "but  it  is  perhaps 
that  of  Cassius.  You  know,  my  dear  fellow, 
what  Caesar  said :  '  I  do  not  fear  all  these 
fat  men,  these  bon-vivants,  who  pass  their 
days  at  the  table  and  their  nights  in  orgies ; 
no!  those  that  I  fear  are  the  dreamers,  with 
their  thin  bodies  and  pale  visages.'  " 

"  He  whom  you  have  pointed  out  certainly 
fulfils  these  last  conditions." 

"  Then  do  you  not  know  him  ?"  asked  Cag- 
liostro. 

"  Ay!"  said  Gilbert,  looking  at  him  with  at- 
tention; "  I  know  him,  or  rather  I  recognise 
him  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly." 
"  You  are  right !" 

"  For  one  of  the  most,  long-winded  orators 
of  the  Left." 

"  You  are  right !" 
''  No  one  listens  when  he  speaks." 
"  You  are  right !" 

*' A  little  lawyer  of  Arras,  called  Maximil- 
ien  de  Robespierre." 

"  Quite  right!     Now  look  at  this  head  with 
attention." 
"  I  do." 

**  What  do  you  see  ?" 
"  Count,  I  am  not  a  Lavater." 
"  No,  but  you  may  be  a  disciple." 
.  "I  see  there  is  an  expression  of  hatred  to 
genius." 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  you  too  judge  him 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yes,  it  is  true, 
his  voice,  feeble  and  a  little  sharp;  his  thin 
and  sad  face  ;  the  skin  of  his  forehead,  which 
seems  drawn  tightly  over  his  skull,  like  yel- 
low and  immovable  parchment ;  his  glassy 
eye,  winch  only  now  and  theri  lets  a  flash  of 


greenish  light  escape,  and  then  immediately 
grows  dull;  this  continual  discord  of  the 
muscles  and  the  voice;  this  laborious  phvsiog- 
nomy,  fatigued  through  its  very  immobility; 
this  invariable  olive-coloured  dress — yes,  I 
can  understand  that  all  this  ought  not  to 
make  any  very  great  impression  on  an  Assem- 
bly so  rich*  in  orators  ;  one  which  ftas  the  right 
to  be  difficult  to  please,  accustomed  as  it  is  to 
the  lion-like  face  of  Mirabeau,  to  the  audacity 
of  Barnave,  to  the  sharp  repartee  of  M.nnry, 
the  warmth  of  Cazales,  and  the  logif  of 
Sieyes  ;  but  we  cannot  reproach  him,  as  Mira- 
beau, with  immorality  ;  he  is  an  honest  man ; 
he  will  not  desert  his  principles,  and  if  ever 
he  deserts  the  law,  it  will  be  to  destroy  the 
old  text  with  the  new  law." 

"  But  then,"  asked  Gilbert,  *' what  is  this 
Robespierre  ?" 

"  Well  done,  thou  aristocrat  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  '  What,  then,  is  this  Crom- 
well?' asked  Eurl  Stafford,  whose  head  the 
Protector  cut  off.     '  A  brewer,  I  believe.' "' 

"  Would  you  have  me  believe  that  my  head 
runs  the  same  risk  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth  ?"  said  Gilbert,  forcing  a  smile, 
which  froze  on  his  lips. 

"  Who  knows?"  said  Cagliostro. 
''  Then  so  much  the  more  reason  to  take 
care,"  observed  Gilbert. 

"  What  is  Robespierre  ?  Well,  perhaps  no 
one  in  the  whole  of  France  knows  except 
myself.  I  like  to  know  whence  come  the 
elected  of  fate;  it  assists  me  to  tell  where 
they  will  go.  The  Robespierres  were  Irish; 
perhaps  their  ancestors  formed  part  of  those 
Irish  colonies  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, came  to  inhabit  the  seminaries  and 
monasteries  of  our  southern  coasts.  There 
they  received  from  our  Jesuits  the  good  edu- 
cations they  were  accustomed  to  give  to  their 
pupils.  From  father  to  son  they  wore  no- 
taries. One  branch  of  the  family — that  from 
which  this  man  descends — established  him- 
self at  Arras,  a  great  centre,  as  you  know,  of 
noblesse  and  the  Church.  There  were  in  tlie 
town  two  seigneurs,  or  rather,  two  kings;  one 
was  the  Abbe  of  Saint  Waast.  the  other  was 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  whose  palace  threw  one 
half  the  town  into  the  shade.  It  was  in  this 
town  that  he  whom  you  see  there  was  born  in 
1759.  What  he  did  as  a  child,  what  as  a 
young    man.  and    what    he   is   doing  at  this 
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inonicMt,  I  will  tell  you  in  two  words  ;  what 
he  will  (h),  I  iiave  already  told  you  in  one 
word.  There  were  four  children  in  the 
house;  the  head  of  the  family  lost  his  wife; 
he  was  avocaf  aux  consfUs  at  Arras ;  he  sank 
iuto  a  profound  inehmcholy;  he  ceased  to 
plead;  started  for  a  journey,  and  never  re- 
turned. At  eleven  years  old,  this  one,  the 
eldest,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
family  in  his  turn^ — guardian  of  a  brother 
and  two  sisters:  at  his  age!  strange  I  strange! 
Th(!  child  undertook  the  task,  and  became  a 
man  at  once;  in  twenty-four  hours  he  became 
what  he  still  remains — a  countenance  that 
seldom  smiles,  a  heart  that  has  never  known 
joy.  He  was  the  best  pupil  of  the  college. 
One  of  the  offices  of  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  in  the  gift  of  the  Abbe  of  Saint 
Waast,  was  obtained  for  him  from  that  prel- 
ate. He  arrived  alone  at  Paris,  with  a 
recommendation  to  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame. 
In  the  same  year  the  canon  died;  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  his  youngest  and  best-loved 
sister  died.  The  shadow  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  tliey  were  about  to  expel  from  Fratice, 
cast  itself  again  upon  the  walls  of  Louis  le 
Grand.  You  know  this  building,  where, 
even  now,  your  young  Sebastian  is  studying; 
its  courts,  dark  and  melancholy  as  those  of 
the  Bastille,  would  cloud  the  happiest  coun- 
tenance —  that  of  young  Robespierre  was 
already  pale,  they  made  it  livid.  Other 
children  went  out  sometimes.  For  them, 
the  year  had  its  Sundays  and  fete-days;  for 
the  orphan,  without  protection,  every  day 
was  the  same.  While  the  others  enjoyed  the 
air  of  their  family,  he  breathed  that  of  soli- 
tude, sadness,  and  melancholy.  Hatred  and 
envy  grew  up  in  nis  heart,  and  took  away 
the  flower  from  his  soul.  This  hatred  de- 
stroyed the  child,  and  made  him  a  dull 
young  man.  Some  day,  they  will  not  believe 
in  the  truth  of  a  portrait  of  Robespierre  at 
twenty-four,  holding  a  rose  in  one  hand  and 
the  other  on  his  breast,  with  the  d  -vice,  '  All 
for  my  friend! '" 

Gilbert  sighed  sadly  when  he  looked  at 
Robespierre. 

"  It  is  true,"  continued  Cagliostro,  ''  that 
when  he  took  this  device,  and  had  himself 
painted  thus,  the  girl  swore  that  nothing  on 
earth  should  separate  their  destiny;  he  also 
swore  it,  and  he  was  a  man  to  keep  an  oath. 


He  travelled  for  three  months,  and  returned 
to  find  her  married.  For  the  rest,  the  Abbe 
de  Saint  Waast  was  still  his  friend;  he  had 
given  the  office  in  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand  to  his  brother,  and  made  Robespierre 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts.  A 
case  to  be  tried — an  assassin  to  punish — came 
on.  Robespiei-re,  too  full  of  remorse  to  dare 
to  take  the  life  of  a  man,  although  guilty, 
gave  in  his  resignation.  He  became  an  avocdt, 
because  he  wished  to  live  with  and  maintain 
his  young  sister.  The  brother  got  on  badly 
at  Louis  le  Grand,  but  afterwards  succeeded 
better.  At  last  the  peasants  begged  him  to 
plead  for  them  against  the  Bishop  of  Arras. 
The  peasants  were  right:  Robespierre  was 
convinced  of  this  by  a  strict  examination  of 
the  evidence;  pleaded,  gained  the  cause  of 
the  peasants,  and,  still  warm  with  succes-s 
was  sent  to  the  Assembly.  At  the  National 
Assembly,  Robespierre  found  himself  placed 
betwixt  powerful  liatreds  and  profound  con- 
tempt— hatred  from  the  clergy  for  having 
dared  to  plead  against  a  bishop;  contempt 
from  the  nobles,  since  he  had  been  brought 
up  through  charity." 

"  But  tell  me,"  interrupted  Gilbert,  "  what 
lias  he  done  up  till  to-day  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  perhaps  nothing  to  others 
— enough  to  me.  If  it  did  not  coincide  with 
my  views,  the  fact  of  this  man  being  poor,  I 
would  give  him  a  million  to-morrow." 

"Once  again  I  ask  you,  what  has  he  done?" 

"Do  you  remembei-  the  day  when  the 
clergy  came  to  tlie  Assembly  to  pray  the 
state,  kept  in  suspense  by  the  royal  veto,  to 
commence  their  labours?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  read  the  speech  made  by  the  little 
lawyer  of  Arras  on  that  day,  and  you  will  see 
that  if  there  is  not  a  future  shadowed  forth 
in  this  sour  vehemence,  there  is  at  least  elo- 
quence." 

"But  then?" 

"Then?  Ah!  it  is  true  we  must  skip 
from  May  to  October,  when,  on  the  r)th, 
Maillard,the  delegate  of  the  women  of  Paris, 
came,  m  the  name  of  his  clients,  to  address 
the  Assembly.  Well,  all  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  remained  immovable  and  silent. 
This  little  lawyer  not  only  showed  himself 
more  cross  and  sour,  but  more  audacious 
than  any.     .\11  the  pretending  defenders  of 
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the   public  were  silent;    he   rose   twice — the  I  was  in  the  rlanip  conrt?  of   Louis  le  Oraiid. 
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one  chooses  to  call  \\\u\.     .vnu  tuLii  mey  nave  ,  ceive  yourseii  ur  not.    saiu  bilbert,  ••  but  in 
treated  his  speeches  at  the  printer's  much  in    any  case  you  have  chosen  your  types  well. 


GEN.  RUSSELL   A.  ALGER. 

BEPUBI-ICAN  LEGISLATORS  IX  CAUCUS  SELECT  HIM  TO  SUC- 
CEED THE  LATE  SENATOR  McMILLAX. 


the  same  way  as  in  the  tribune — at  the  trib- 
une they  interrupted  him,  in  the  printing- 
house  they  mutilated  him.  The  journalists 
do  not  even  name  M.  de  Robespierre.  No  ; 
the  journalists  do  notkn'>w  his  name  I    They 

call  him  M.  B ,  M.  N or  M .    God 

and  myself  alone,  pcrha})s,  only  know  what 
there  is  in  that  breast,  in  that  heart.  In  his 
melancholy  apartments  of  the  triste  Marais, 
in  his  cold  lodging,  poor,  badly  furnished,  in 
the  Rue  Saintonge,  where  he  lives  cai-efully 
on  his  salary  as  deputy,  he  is  as  lonely  as  he 


Your  Cjesar  has  a  good  forehead  to  carry  a 
crown  on,  and  his  ej'es,  though  I  cannot  ex- 
actly catch  their  expression " 

"  Yes  !  because  they  are  cast  down.  It  is 
those  very  eyes  which  point  out  the  future, 
doctor." 

"  And  what  says  he  to  Barras  ?" 

"  He  says  that  if  he  had  defended  the  Bas- 
tille, it  would  not  have  been  taken." 

"  Then  he  is  not  a  patriot  ?" 

"  Men  like  him  do  not  wish  to  be  anything 
until  they  can  be  it  completely." 
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bumlnous  or  flesh-forraliig  iood,  like 
cges,  beefsteak  and  cereals;  la  other 
■words  the  kinds  of  food  that  make 
flesh  are  the  foods  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  our  dally  bills  of  fare. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  while  we 
eat  enough  and  generally  too  much, 
the  stomach,  from  abuse  and  over- 
work, dues  not  properly  digest  and  as- 
similate It,  which  is  the  reason  so 
mauy  people  remain  thin  and  under 
weight;  the  digestive  organs  do  not 
completely  digest  the  nesh-formmg 
beefsteak  and  eggs  and  similar  whole- 
some food. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  who  are 
really  conrtrmed  dyspeptics,  ailiioubii 
ihey  may  have  no  particular  pain  or 
seldom  smiles,  a  h    incouvenlence  from  their  stomachs. 

if  sucn  persons  would  lay  their  pre- 
judices aside  and  make  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  taking,  aftjr  each  meal,  one 
or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
the  food  would  be  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly digested,  because  these  tablets 
contain  the  natural  peptones  and  dias- 
tase which  every  weak  stomach  lacKs, 
and  by  supplying  this  want  the  stom- 
ach is  soon  enabled  to  regain  its  nat- 
ural tone  and. vigor. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  digest 
every  form  of  flesh-formfng  food, 
meat,  eggs,  bread  and  potatoes,  and 
this  Is  the  reason  they  so  quickly  build 
up,  strengthen  and  invigorate  thin, 
dyspeptic  men,   women  and  children. 

Invalids  and  children,  even  the  most 
delicate,  use  them  with  marked  benerlt 
as  they  contain  no  strong,  irritating 
drugs  no  cathartic  nor  any  harmful 
ingredient. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the 
most  successful  and  most  widely 
known  of  any  remedy  for  stomach 
troubles  because  it  Is  the  most  reason- 
able and  scientific  of  modern  medi- 
cines. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold 
by  every  druggist  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well  as  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  50  cents  for  complete  treatment. 

Nothing  further  is  required  to  cure 
any  stomach  trouble  or  to  make  thin, 
nervous,  dyspeptic  people  strong, 
plump  and  well. 
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in  the  truth  of  a  portrait  of  Robespierre  at 

twenty-four,  holding  a  rose  in  one  hand  and 

the  other  on  his  breast,  with  the  device,  '  All 

for  my  friend! '" 

Gilbert  sighed  sadly  when  he  looked  at 
Robespierre. 

"It  is  true,"  continued  Cagliostro,  "that 
when  he  took  this  device,  and  had  himself 
painted  thus,  the  girl  swore  that  nothing  on 
earth  should  separate  their  destiny;  he  also 
swore  it,  and  he  was  a  man  to  keep  an  oath. 
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SIXTY  YEARS 


HALE 


Shot  Hlmfielf. 

Saginaw,    Mich.,     January     6.— (Spe- 
cial.)—Michael    Vaclazik,     residing     on 
Wadsworth  street,  was  down  town  to-  am 
day,   at   which   time   he   probably  pur-  ,, 
chased  a  revolver,  and  returning  home,  (•lly 
entered    the    bedroom    and    asked    his  -i     i 
wife    to    close    the    door    so    he    would "t'tl 
not   be   disturbed,    as   he   had   not  been.    . 
able  to  sleep.    Immediately  there  was 
a  report  and  the  man  was  found  lying  ,..(.^ 
on  the  bed  with  a  bullet  wound  in  the 
temple.      Coroner    English    was    called  was 
and  an  inquest  will  be  held  to-morrow. 
He    was    58    years    of   age    and    leaves ;i  of 
a  widow  and   daughter.    He  had   been 
HI   for   some   time,   and   was   unable  to'    ol 
eat  or  talk  much  because  of  a  cancer_ 
of  the  mouth.  ifrf-. 

Increased   Capital    Stock.  [)iu;l 

Symons    Bros,    have     increased     the  c^d 
capital   stock   of   their   wholesale   gro- 
cery business  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  on 
account  of  increased  business. 

Death   From   DroTrning. 

A  post-mortem  was  performed  by 
Coroner  Grube  and  Dr.  Ramoth  on  the 
body  of  Dr.  Waldo  Clark,  of  St.  Ig- 
nace,  found  frozen  in  the  ice  in  Sagi- 
naw river  last  night,  and  no  poison 
was  found.  The  Inquest  was  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  Central  police  station.  From  the 
fact  that  the  face  was  coated  with 
ice  and  there  was  no  poison,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  he  drowned  himself.  vitll 
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HARBOR  BEACH'S     CHANCE    FORie!^" 
SUGAR   FACTORY.  jj^y 

the 
Saginaw,      Mich.,      January     6.— The 

stockholders   of  the   Huron   Sugar  Co.  >,  tO 
met  at  the  Bancroft  House  this  after- 
noon   and    disbanded    Its    organization 
on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  oiit- 
look.     The  company  was  organized  in 
this  city  about  a  year  ago,  the  capital  j*.4-]p 
stock  being  ?o00.000.    It  was  the  inten- 
I  tion   of  the   company   to   erect  a   fac-]  see 
I  tory  at  Harbor  Beach.     Secretary   F., 
that  it  there  is  not  a  luture  shadowea  lorth 

in  this  sour  vehemence,  tliere  is  at  least  elo- 
quence." 

"  But  then  ?" 

"Then?  Ah!  it  is  true  we  must  skip 
from  May  to  October,  when,  on  the  5th, 
Maillard,  the  delegate  of  the  women  of  Paris, 
came,  m  the  name  of  his  clients,  to  address 
the  Assembly.  Well,  all  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  remained  immovable  and  silent. 
This  little  lawyer  not  only  showed  himself 
more  ci'oss  and  sour,  but  more  audacious 
than  any.     All  the  pretending  defenders  of 
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the  public  were  silent ;  he  rose  twice — the 
first  time  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult,  the  sec- 
ond time  in  the  midst  of  silence.  He  assisted 
Maillard,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  fam- 
ine, and  who  asked  for  bread." 

"  Yes,   in  effect,"  said  Gilbert,    thought- 
fully ;  "  but  perhaps  he  will  change." 

''  Oh  !  my  dear  doctor,  yon  do  not  know 
the  Incorruptible,  as  they  called  him  one  day  ; 
otherwise,  who  could  buy  this  little  lawyer, 
who  laughs  at  all  the  world  ?  This  man,  who, 
a  little  later — listen,  Gilbert,  well  to  what  I 
am  now  saying — will  be  the  terror  of  the  As- 
sembly, is  to-day  the  butt.  It  is  agreed  among 
the  Jacobin  nobles  tliat  M.  de  Robespierre  is 
the  ridiculous  man  of  the  Assembly — the  one 
who  amuses  everybody,  and  one  whom  all  may 
jeer.  In  the  eyes  of  Lanieth,  of  Cazales,  of 
Maury,  of  Barnave,  of  Dupont,  M.  de  Robes- 
pierre is  a  ninny.  When  he  speaks,  all  the 
world  talks  ;  when  he  raises  his  voice,  all  cry 
out  ;  and  when  he  has  pronounced — always 
in  favour  of  right,  and  often  to  defend  a  prin- 
ciple— a  discourse  to  which  no  one  has  lis- 
tened, the  orator  fixes  his  eyes  upon  some 
member — no  matter  which — and  asks  ironi- 
cally what  impression  his  speech  has  made. 
One  only  of  his  colleagues  understands  him. 
Guess  who  that  is  :  Mirabeau.  '  'J'his  man  will 
go  great  lengths,'  he  said  to  me  the  day  before 
yesterday,  'because  he  bc^lieves  what  he  says  ' 
— a  thing  which  you  know  well  seems  singu- 
lar to  Mirabeau." 

"  But,"  said  Gilbert,  "  I  have  read  the 
speeches  of  this  man,  and  have  found  them 
flat  and  dull." 

"  Eh  !  mon  Dieu,  I  never  said  he  was  a 
Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero,  a  Mirabeau  or  a 
Barnave.  '  No  ;  M.  de  Robespierre  is  what 
one  chooses  to  call  him.  And  then  they  have 
treated  his  speeches  at  the  printer's  much  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  tribune — at  the  trib- 
une they  interrupted  him,  in  the  printing- 
house  they  mutilated  him.  The  journalists 
do  not  even  name  M.  de  Robespierre.  No  ; 
the  journalists  do  notkn-^w  his  name  !    They 

call  him  M.  B ,  M.  N or  M .    God 

and  myself  alone,  perhaps,  only  know  what 
there  is  in  that  breast,  in  that  heart.  In  his 
melancholy  apartments  of  the  triste  Marais, 
in  his  cold  lodging,  poor,  badly  furnished,  in 
the  Rue  Saintonge,  where  he  lives  caiefuliy 
on  his  salary  as  deputy,  he  is  as  lonely  as  he 


was  in  the  damp  courts  of  Louis  le  Grand. 
Until  the  last  year  his  countenance  still 
looked  young.  He  does  not  leave  the  Jacobins, 
and,  from  emotion  which  is  invisible  to  all, 
he  has  suffered  hemorrhage,  which  has  left 
him  senseless  two  or  three  times.  You  are  a 
great  algebraist,  Gilbert,  but  I  defy  you  to 
calculate  the  blood  which  it  will  cost  this  no- 
blesse who  insult  him,  these  priests  who  per- 
secute him,  this  king  who  ignores  him,  the 
blood  which  Robespierre  loses." 

"  But  why  does  he  come  to  the  Jacobin 
club  ?" 

"It  is  that,  hissed  at  the  Assembly,  he  is 
listened  to  at  the  Jacobin.  Of  the  Jacobins 
Robespierre  is  the  type  ;  society  abridges  it- 
self in  him,  and  he  is  the  expression  of  so- 
ciety— nothing  more,  nothing  less  ;  he  walks 
in  the  same  time  as  society  does,  without  fol- 
lowing it,  without  being  in  advance.  I  prom- 
ised you,  did  I  not,  to  let  you  see  a  little  in- 
strument, which  has  for  its  object  the  taking 
off  a  head,  perhaps  two,  in  a  minute  ?  Well, 
of  all  the  people  here  present,  the  one  who 
will  give  most  employment  to  this  deadly  ma- 
chine is  the  little  lawyer  of  Arras,  M.  de 
Robespierre.'* 

*'In  truth,"  said  Gilbert,  "you  are  some- 
what funereal,  and  if  your  Caesar  does  not 
make  up  for  your  Brutus,  I  am  capable  of 
forgetting  the  cause  for  which  I  came  here. 
Pardon,  but  what  about  Ca?sar  ?"' 

"  Look  I  you  may  see  him  down  there.  He 
speaks  with  a  man  whom  he  does  not  know 
as  yet,  but  who  will  exert  a  great  influence 
over  his  destiny.  This  man  calls  himself 
Barras  ;  do  you  recollect  this  name,  and  re- 
call it  when  necessary." 

•'I  do  not  know,  count,  whether  you  de- 
ceive yourself  or  not,"  said  Gilbert,  ''  but  in 
any  case  you  have  chosen  your  types  well. 
Your  Caesar  has  a  good  forehead  to  carry  a 
crown  on,  and  his  eyes,  though  I  cannot  ex- 
actly catch  their  expression '* 

"  Yes  !  because  they  are  cast  down.  It  is 
those  very  eyes  which  point  out  the  future, 
doctor, " 

"  And  what  says  he  to  Barras  ?" 

''  He  says  that  if  he  had  defended  the  Bas- 
tille, it  would  not  have  been  taken." 

"  Then  he  is  not  a  patriot  ?" 

"  Men  like  him  do  not  wish  to  be  anything 
until  they  can  be  it  completely." 
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"  And  so  you  have  the  pleasantry  to  tliiiik 
so  much  ot'tliis  littlo  sous-liouteiiaiit  ?" 

"  (lilbort,"  said  Cagliostro,  as  he  stretched 
his  hand  towards  Robespierre,  "  as  surely  as 
one  shall  reconstruct  the  scaffold  of  Charles 
the  First,  so  surely  shall  tliat  one" — and 
he  pointed  to  the  sous-lieutcTiant — "  so 
surely  shall  he  reconstruct  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne  !" 

"Then,"  cried  Cilbert,  discouraged,  "our 
struggle  for  liberty  is  useless  ?" 

"  And  who  has  told  you  that  the  one  will 
not  do  as  much  for  it  with  the  throne,  as  the 
other  with  the  scaffold  ?" 

'*  He  will  be,  then,  a  Titus,  a  Marcus 
Aurelius — the  god  of  peace,  coming  to  con- 
sole the  world  for  the  age  of  brass!" 

"He  will  belong  to  the  line  of  Alexander 
and  Hannibal  !  Born  in  the  midst  of  war, 
he  will  become  great  through  war  and  fall  by 
war  !  I  have  defied  you  to  calculate  how 
much  blood  the  blood  lost  by  Robespierre  will 
cost  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  ;  take  the 
blood  which  will  be  lost  by  priests  and  nobles, 
multiply  them  time  after  time,  and  you  will 
not  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  river  of 
blood,  the  lake,  the  sea  of  blood,  which  this 
man,  with  his  arm.y  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  his  battles  lasting  three  days,  will 
spill !" 

"  And  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  ?" 

"  That  which  results  from  all  beginnings, 
Gilbert ;  we  are  charged  to  bury  the  old 
world  ;  our  children  will  see  a  new  world 
born.  This  man  is  the  giant  who  guards  the 
door.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  like  Leo  X.  and 
Augustus,  he  will  give  his  name  to  the  age 
which  he  commences  ! " 

"  And  what  is  his  name  ?"  asked  Gilbert,  in 
some  measure  controlled  by  the  air  of  convic- 
tion evident  in  Cagliostro. 

"  He  is  only  called  Bonaparte  at  present," 
replied  the  prophet  ;  "  but  some  day  he  will 
call  himself  Napoleon  !" 

Gilbert  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
sank  into  a  reverie  so  deep  that  he  did  not 
perceive  at  once  that  the  seance  was  opened, 
and  that  an  orator  had  mounted  the  tribune. 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  different  noises 
of  the  Assembly  had  not  power  sufficient  to 
draw  Gilbert  from  his  meditation  ;  then  he 
felt  a  hand,  strong  and  powerful,  laid  upon 
his  shoulder. 


lie  turned  ;  Cagliostro  had  disappeared, 
but  in  his  place  he  found  Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau's  countenance  was  filled  with 
anger. 

Gilbert  looked  at  him  with  a  questioning 
eye. 

"  So  !"  said  Mirabeau. 

"What  is  it  ?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"  It  is  that  we  are  played  with,  baffled, 
betrayed  ;  it  is  that  the  court  does  not  wish 
my  services ;  that  it  has  taken  me  for  a 
dupe,  and  you  for  a  fool  !" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  count  !" 

"  You  have  not  heard,  then  ?" 

''What?" 

"The  resolution  which  has  just  been 
taken." 

"Where?" 

"Here." 

"  What  resolution  ?" 

"Then  you  have  slept,  have  you?" 

"No  !"  said  Gilbert,  "I  dreamt." 

"  Well,  to-day,  in  reply  to  my  motion  of 
yesterday,  which  proposes  to  invite  the 
ministers  to  assist  at  the  national  deliberation, 
three  friends  of  the  king  demanded  that  no 
member  of  the  Assembly  should  be  a  minister 
during  the  session.  Then  this  combination 
so  laboriously  constructed  passed  away  before 
the  capricious  breath  of  his  majesty  Louis 
XVI.  But,"  continued  Mirabeau,  in  the 
meanwhile,  like  Ajax,  his  finger  pointing 
heavenwards:  "but,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Mirabeau,  I  will  repay  them  ;  and  if  their 
breath  can  overturn  a  ministry,  I  will  show 
them  that  mine  can  upset  a  throne  !" 

"  But,"said  Gilbert,"  you  will  not  go  less  to 
the  Assembly  ?  You  will  struggle  to  the  end  ?" 

"  I  will  go  to  the  Assembly  ;  I  will  struggle 
to  the  end  !  I  am  one  of  those  buried,  but 
beneath  ruins  !" 

And  Mirabeau,  half  exploding,  became 
more  beautiful  and  terrible  from  the  divine 
furore  which  the  thunder  of  his  passion  had 
stamped  upon  his  face. 

The  very  next  day,  indeed,  upon  the  propo- 
sition of  Lanjuinais,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  superhuman  genius  brought  to  bear  on 
the  question  by  Mirabeau,  the  National 
Assembly  adopted  the  following  motion  by  an 
immense  majority:  "  That  no  member  of  the 
Assembly  could  be  a  minister  during  the 
session." 
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"And  I,"  cried  Mirabeau,  when  the  decree 
was  voted,  "propose  viw  amendment,  whicli 
shall  alter  nothing — liere  it  is :  '  All  the 
members  of  the  present  Assembly  may  hold 
office  and  become  ministers,  except  M.  le 
Comte  de  Minibeau. '  " 

Deaf  to  this  audacity,  although  spoken  in 
the  midst  of  universal  silence,  Mirabeau 
descended  from  his  desk  with  that  step  with 
which  he  had  marched  to  M.  de  Dreux  Breze, 
when  he  said  to  him,  "  We  are  here  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  we  shall  not  go  out  except 
with  a  bayonet  in  our  stomach."  He  left 
the  salle. 

The  defeat  of  Mirabeau  resembled  the 
triumph  of  another. 

Gilbert  had  not  even  come  to  the  Assem- 
bly. He  had  remained  at  home,  and  dreamt 
over  the  predictions  of  Cagliostro  without 
believing  them;  but  meanwhile  he  could  not 
banish  them  from  his  mind.  The  present 
seemed  to  him  very  little  when  compared 
with  the  future! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

METZANDPARIS. 

As  Cagliostro  had  said>  as  Mirabeau  had 
foretold,  it  was  the  king  who  had  caused  all 
Gilbert's  plans  to  prove  abortive.  The 
queen,  who  in  the  offers  made  to  Mirabeau 
had  placed  more  reliance  on  the  curiosity  of 
a  woman  than  the  policy  of  a  queen,  saw 
without  great  regret  the  fall  of  the  whole 
constitutional  structure.  As  for  the  king,  it 
was  his  policy  to  wait,  to  gain  time  and 
profit  by  circumstances.  There  were  also 
the  two  intrigues  for  an  escape  from  Paris 
and  a  retreat  to  some  fortress;  this  was  his 
favourite  idea. . 

These  two  negotiations  we  know  were 
those  brought  about  on  the  one  hand  by  M. 
de  Favras,  the  agent  of  Monsieur,  and  that  of 
Charny,  emphatically  the  man  of  Louis  XVI. 

Charny  had  gone  from  Paris  to  Metz  in 
two  days.  He  had  found  M.  de  Bouille  at 
Metz,  and  had  given  him  a  letter.  This  let- 
ter, be  it  remembered,  was  but  a  method  of 
putting  Charnv  in  communication  with  M. 
de  IJouillo,  who,  Lliougli  much  discontented 


with  the  state  of  things,  acted  with  great 
reserve. 

Before  he  gave  Charny  an  answer,  Bouille 
determined,  under  the  pretext  that  Charny's 
powers  were  not  extensive  enough,  to  send 
to  Paris  and  communicate  directly  with  the 
king.  For  this  mission  he  selected  his  son, 
Count  Louis  de  Bouille. 

Charny  would,  during  these  negotiations, 
remain  at  Metz.  There  was  nothing  to  call 
him  to  Paris,  and  his  almost  exaggerated 
honour  made  him  feel  it  obligatory  on  him 
to  remain  at  Metz,  as  it  were  a  hostage. 

Count  Louis  reached  Paris  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  At  this  time  the  king  was 
watched  by  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  Count 
Louis  de  Bouille  was  his  cousin. 

He  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends, 
whose  patriotic  sentiments  were  well  known, 
and  who  then  travelled  in  England. 

To  enter  the  Tuileries  unknown  to  M.  de 
Lafayette  was  then,  if  not  impossible,  at  least 
very  dangerous  to  the  young  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Lafayette  must  nec- 
essarily be  in  total  ignorance  of  the  commu- 
nications of  the  king  to  M.  de  Bouille, 
nothing  was  easier  than  for  Count  Louis  to 
call  on  his  cousin  Lafayette. 

Circumstances  seemed  to  contribute  to  the 
young  officer's  wishes. 

He  had  been  three  days  in  Paris  without 
coming  to  any  decision,  and  ever  thinking 
on  a  way  to  reach  the  king,  and  asking  him- 
self if  it  was  not  better  to  call  at  once  on 
Lafayette,  when  he  received  a  letter,  stating 
that  his  presence  in  Paris  was  known,  and 
inviting  him  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  staff 
of  the  guard,  at  the  Hotel  de  Noailles. 

The  count  went  to  head-quarters.  The 
general  had  just  gone  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  he  had  business  with  Bailly.  He, 
however,  saw  the  general's  aide-de-camp, 
Romoeuf. 

Romoeuf  had  served  in  the  same  regiment 
with  the  young  count,  and  though  one  be- 
longed to  the  aristocracy  and  the  other  to 
the  democracy,  they  were  friends.  Since 
then,  Romoeuf  had  gone  into  one  of  the 
regiments  disbanded  after  July  14th,  and 
served  only  in  the  National  Guard,  where  he 
was  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette.  The  two 
young  meuj  though  differing  in  other  mat- 
ters, each  bore  love  and  respect  to  the  king. 
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One  lovi'tl  liiiii,  however,  sis  <i  patriot,  pro- 
videil  he  swore  and  maintained  the  constitu- 
tion; wiiile  the  other  loved  him  as  the 
aristocrats  did,  on  condition  that  he  would 
refuse  the  oath,  and  appeal,  if  necessary,  to 
strangers  to  bring  the  people  to  their  senses. 

TJomoeuf  was  twenty-six,  Tjouis  de  Bouillc 
twenty-two.  They  could  not  therefore  talk 
politics  long. 

Count  Louis,  too,  did  not  wish  even  to  be 
suspected  to  have  any  serious  idea. 

As  a  great  secret,  he  told  Romoeuf  that, 
on  a  simple  leave,  he  had  come  to  Paris  to 
see  a  woman  he  adored. 

While  he  thus  confided  in  the  aide-de- 
camp, Lafayette  appeared  at  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  which  had  remained  open;  though 
he  perfectly  saw  the  new-comer  in  the  glass 
placed  before  him,  M.  de  Bouille  went  on 
with  his  story;  onh',  that  in  spite  of  the  signs 
of  Eomoeuf,  which  he  jiretended  not  to  un- 
derstand, he  raised  his  voice,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral did  not  lose  a  word  of  what  was  said. 

The  general  heard  all,  precisely  as  young 
Bouillo  had  intended  he  should. 

He  continued  to  advance  behind  the  narra- 
tor, .and  put  his  hand  on  his  slioulder.  "  Ah, 
ha  I  M.  de  Libertin.  This  is  tlie  reason  why 
you  hide  yourself  from  your  relations." 

The  young  general  of  thirty-two  was  not  a 
very  rigid  monitor,  for  at  that  time  he  was 
much  sought  after  by  the  women  of  fashion. 
Louis  was  not  much  nfniid  of  the  blowing-up 
he  was  to  get. 

'  I  did  not  conceal  myself,  my  dear  cousin, 
foi-  on  this  very  day  I  intended  to  have  the 
honour  to  present  myself  to  the  most  illus- 
trious of  them,  and  would  have  done  so,  had 
I  not  been  anticipated  by  this  message," 

He  showed  the  letter  he  had  just  received. 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  country  gentlemen 
say  that  the  Parisian  police  is  badly  organ- 
ized?'' said  the  general,  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction, proving  that  on  that  head  his  self- 
esteem  was  interested. 

"  We  know,  general,  that  we  can  hide 
nothing  from  him  who  watches  over  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  and  the  king's  life." 

Lafayette  looked  aside  at  his  cousin,  with 
an  expression  at  once  kind,  spiritual,  and 
mixed  sometiiing  with,  raillery,  which  we  our- 
selves have  seen  him  use.  He  knew  that  the 
safety  of  the  king  was  a  great  matter  of  in- 


terest to  this  branch  of  the  family,  though 
popular  liberty  was  of  little  importance  in  its 
eyes.  Hence  he  only  answered  a  portion  of 
the  last  speech. 

"And  has  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  my 
cousin,"  said  he,  emphatically,  using  a  title 
he  had  renounced  after  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  August,  "  given  his  son  no  commission  to 
his  king  relating  to  tliis  safety  and  protec- 
tion ?" 

"  He  bade  me  place  at  his  feet  the  greatest 
protestations  of  respect,"  said  the  young  man, 
"if  General  Lafayette  does  not  think  me  un- 
worthy of  being  presented  to  my  king." 

"  Present  you  ?  and  when  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  possible,  general." 

"Be  it  so." 

•*  I  believe  I  have  had  the  honour  of  telling 
you  or  Romoeuf  that  I  am  here  without  a 
leave." 

"  You  told  Romoeuf  ;  but,  as  I  heard  it,  it 
is  all  the  same.  Well,  good  actions  should 
not  be  retarded.  It  is  eleven ;  I  see  the  king 
every  day  at  noon,  and  the  queen  also.  Eat 
with  me,  if  you  have  not  breakfasted,  and  I 
will  take  you  to  the  Tuileries." 

"  But,"  said  the  young  man, looking  at  his 
uniform,  "am  I  in  costume  ?" 

"In  the  fii-st  place,  my  child,  I  will  tell 
you  that  the  great  question  of  etiquette,  your 
nurse,  is  very  sick,  if  not  dead,  since  you  left. 
When  I  look,  though,  your  coat  is  irreproach- 
able and  your  boots  clean.  AVhat  costume  so 
becomes  a  gentleman  ready  to  die  for  his  king 
as  his  uniform  ?  Come,  Romoeuf,  see  if 
breakfast  is  ready.  I  will  immediately  after 
take  M.  de  Bouille  to  the  Tuileries." 

The  proposition  was  too  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  young  man's  wishes  for  him  to 
make  any  real  objection,  so  he  bowed  an  as- 
sent at  once,  and  thanked  his  kinsman. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  sentinels  at 
the  gates  presented  arms  to  General  Lafayette 
and  the  young  Count  de  Bouille,  without  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  at  once  paying  mili- 
!  tary    compliments    to   both   revolution    and 
1  counter  revolution. 

I      Every   door   was  opened   to  Monsieur  de 

Lafayette.     The  sentinels  saluted,  the  foot- 

I  men  bowed;  the  king  of  the  king,  the  maise 

'  of  the  palace,  was  easily  recognised,  as  Marat 

said. 

Lafavette   was   first   introduced    into   the 
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rooms  of  the  queen  ;  the  king  was  at  his 
forge. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  M.  Louis  de 
Bouillo  had  seen  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  queen  had  reached  tlie  age  of  thirty- 
four,  as  Michelet  says,  a  toucliing  age,  which 
Vandyck  so  loved  to  paint ;  the  age  of  a  wife, 
the  age  of  a  mother,  and,  in  the  case  of  Marie 
Antoinette  especially,  the  age  of  a  queen. 

During  these  three  yeavs,  tlie  queen  had 
suffered  much  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
also  in  self-respect.  Thirty-four  years  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  written  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
poor  woman,  by  those  slight,  changeable  vio- 
let lines  which  speak  of  eyes  full  of  tears  and 
sleepless  nights,  which  betray  some  deep  sor- 
row in  a  woman's  heart,  whether  she  be  either 
woman  or  queen — sorrow  incurable  until  it  be 
•extinguished. 

This  was  the  age  of  Marie  Stuart  when  she 
was  in  prison.  It  was  the  age  of  her  deepest 
passion,  when  Douglas,  Mortimer,  Norfolk, 
and  Babington  became  enamoured  of  her, 
devoted  themselves  to,  and  died  for  her. 

The  sight  of  this  royal  prisoner,  hated, 
calumniated,  maligned — the  5th  of  October 
had  proved  those  ligns  not  vain — made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  chivalric  heart  of 
young  Louis  de  Bouille. 

Women  are  never  mistaken  in  the  influence 
they  produce.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  edu- 
cation of  kings  and  queens  to  remember  faces 
they  have  seen,  and  as  soon  as  Marie  Antoi- 
nette saw  M.  de  Bouille,  she  recognised  him  : 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  knew  she  saw  a 
friend. 

The  result  was,  that  even  before  the  count 
was  presented,  before  he  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  divan  on  which  the  queen  lay,  and  as  one 
speaks  to  an  old  friend  who  has  long  been 
absent  and  who  is  welcomed  back,  or  to  a 
servant  on  whose  fidelity  we  may  rely,  she 
exclaimed  at  once,  ''Ah  I  M.  de  Bouille." 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  Lafayette, 
she  offered  her  hand  to  tlie  young  man. 

This  was  one  of  the  queen's  mistakes,  and 
she  committed  many  such.  M.  de  Bouille 
was  hers  without  this  favour,  and  by  this 
favour,  granted  in  the  presence  of  Lafayette, 
who  had  never  been  similarly  honoured,  she 
established  a  sign  of  demarcation  which 
wounded  the  man  of  whom  she  had  most 
need   as  a  friend.    Therefore,  with  a   jiolite- 


ness  which  he  never  laid  aside,  but  with  some 
emotion  in  his  voice  : 

"On  my  honour,  dear  cousin,"  said  Lafay- 
ette, ''  I  offered  to  present  you  to  her  majesty, 
but  it  seems  it  had  been  better  if  you  had 
presented  me." 

The  queen  was  so  happy  to  meet  a  person 
in  whom  she  could  confide  ;  the  woman  so 
proud  of  the  effect  she  seemed  to  have  pro- 
duced on  the  count,  that,  feeling  in  her  heart 
one  of  those  rays  of  youth  she  had  fancied 
extinguished,  and  around  her  those  breezes 
of  spring  and  youth  she  thought  gone  for 
ever,  turned  towards  Lafayette,  and,  with  one 
of  those  smiles  of  Trianon  and  Versailles, 
said  : 

"  General,  Count  Louis  is  not  a  severe  re- 
publican, as  you  are.  He  has  come  from 
Metz,  and  not  from  America ;  he  has  not 
come  to  Paris  to  establish  a  constitution,  but 
to  do  homage.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised if  I  grant  him,  though  a  poor  and  half- 
dethroned  queen,  a  favour  which,  to  a  coun- 
try gentleman  like  him,  deserves  to  be  called 
so,  while  to  you " 

And  the  queen  flirted  almost  as  much  as  a 
young  girl  would,  anxious  to  say,  "  While  to 
you.  Sir  Scipio,  while  to  you,  Sir  Cincinnatus, 
such  things  would  be  ridiculous." 

"Madame,"  said  Lafayette,  "I  have  ever 
been  kind  and  respectful  to  the  queen, 
though  she  never  understood  ray  respect  or 
appreciated  my  devotion  ;  this  is,  to  me,  a 
great  misfortune,  but,  perhaps,  is  a  greater 
one  for  her.''     He  bowed. 

The  queen  looked  at  him  with  her  clear 
blue  eye  ;  more  than  once  Lafayette  had 
spoken  to  her  thus,  and  more  than  once  had 
she  reflected  on  his  words.  It  was,  however, 
her  misfortune  to  entertain  a  repulsive  and 
intense  dislike  to  the  man.  "Come,  general,*' 
said  she,  "  be  generous  ;  excuse  me.  pardon 
me." 

"I  pardon  you,  madame  I  for  what?" 

''  My  enthusiasm  for  these  good  De  Bou- 
illes,  who  love  me  with  all  their  heart,  and 
of  whom  this  young  man  is  an  almost  electric 
chain  ;  I  siiw  his  father,  his  uncles,  when  he 
appeared  and  kissed  my  hand." 

Lafayette  bowed  again. 

"  Now,"  said  the  queen,  "  having  pardoned 
me,  let  there  be  peace.  Let  us  shake  hands, 
general,  as  Englishmen  and  Americans  d.\" 
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She  gJive  him  hor  hand  ;  it  was  open,  with 
the  jialin  upwards,  en  carte.  Lafayette 
touched,  with  a  slow  and  cold  hand,  that  of 
tiu^  queen,  aTid  said,  "I  regret  that  you  will 
never  remember,  niadame,  that  I  am  a 
Frenchman.  The  Gth  of  October,  and  16th 
of  November,  however,  are  not  very  dis- 
tant." 

"  You  are  right,  general,"  said  the  queen, 
clasping  his  hand,  "it  is  I  who  am  ungrate- 
ful." She  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  as  if  she 
were  overcome  by  emotion. 

"  This  should  not  surprise  you,"  she  said  ; 
"you  know  the  reproach  is  often  made  me." 
Then,  lifting  up  her  head,  she  said,  "  Well, 
general,  what  news  from  Paris  ?" 

Lafayette  had  a  petty  vengeance  to  ap- 
pease, and  took  the  present  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

"Ah,  madame,"  said  he,  "how  sorry  I  am 
that  you  were  not  yesterday  at  the  Assembly  ; 
you  would  have  witnessed  a  touching  scene, 
which  certainly  would  have  moved  your 
heart  :  an  old  man  came  to  thank  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  king,  for  the  Assembly,  you 
know,  is  powerless  without  the  king,  for  the 
happiness  he  owed  to  it." 

"An  old  man  !"  said  the  queen. 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  and  what  an  old  man  ! 
He  is  one  of  the  deans  of  humanity,  an  old 
peasant,  subject  to  the  capital  jurisdiction  of 
his  lord — a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 
He  was  brought  from  the  Jura  to  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly  by  five  generations  of  descend-' 
ants,  to  thank  them  for  the  decree  of  August 
the  4th.  Can  you  fancy  how  a  man  looked, 
who  was  for  fifty  years  a  serf  under  Louis 
XIV.,  and  for  seventy  years  since?" 

"  And  what  did  the  Assembly  do  for  this 
man  ?" 

"  It  rose  with  one  accord,  and  made  him 
sit  down  and  cover  himself." 

"Ah!"  said  the  queen,  with  the  tone  pe- 
culiar to  herself,  "  it  must  have  been  very 
touching;  I  am  sorry  I  w^as  not  there;  you, 
however,  better  than  any  one  else,  know  that 
we  cannot  always  be  where  we  wish  to  be." 

The  general,  by  his  motions,  signified  that 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  The  queen  continued, 
though  without  the  interruption  of  a  mo- 
ment: 

"  No,  I  was  here,  and  received  the  wife  of 
Francois,  whom  the  National  Assembly  suf- 


fered to  be  killed  at  its  very  door.  What  was 
the  Assembly  doing  then,  M.  de  Lafayette  ?" 

"  Madame,  you  speak  of  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes which  are  most  distressing  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France.  They  could  not  prevent 
the  murder,  but,  at  least,  they  punished  the 
murderers." 

"Yes;  but  that  is  a  small  consolation  to 
the  poor  woman;  she  is  almost  crazy,  and  it 
is  thought  that  she  will  give  birth  to  a  still- 
born child.  If  the  child  live,  I  have  promised 
to  be  its  godmother,  that  the  people  may 
know  that  at  least  I  am  not  insensible  to  its 
sorrows.  I  ask  you,  dear  general,  would  it  be 
inconvenient  to  christen  the  child  at  Notre 
Dame  ?" 

"  Madame,  this  is  the  second  time  you  have 
alluded  to  the  captivity  in  which  it  is  pre- 
tended to  your  faithful  servants  I  keep  you.' 
Madame,  I  say  before  my  cousin,  before  Paris, 
before  Europe,  before  the  world,  I  wrote  yes- 
terday to  M.  Monnier,  who  laments  over  your 
captivity  in  Dauphiny,  that  you  are  free. 
Madame,  I  have  but  one  request  to  make,  that 
the  king  resume  his  hunting  parties,  and  his 
excursions,  and  that  you,  madame,  accom- 
pany him." 

The  queen  smiled,  like  a  person  uncon- 
vinced. 

"As  for  becoming  godmother  to  the  poor 
orphan  about  to  be  born  in  mourning,  in 
promising  to  do  so,  the  queen  has  obeyed 
only  the  dictates  of  that  excellent  heart  which 
makes  all  who  approach  love  her;  when  the 
day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  shall  have 
come,  the  queen  can  select  any  church  she 
pleases;  she  has  but  to  order,  and  she  will  be 
obeyed.  Now,"  said  the  general,  "  I  await 
her  majesty's  orders  for  to-day." 

"To-day,  my  dear  general,"  said  the  queen, 
"  I  have  no  prayer  to  address  you,  but  that 
you  invite  your  cousin,  if  he  remain  long  in 
Paris,  to  one  of  the  circles  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe;  you  know  she  receives  both  for 
herself  and  me." 

"I,  madame,"  said  Lafayette,  "will  take 
advantage  of  the  invitation,  both  for  him  and 
myself.  If  your  majesty  has  not  seen  me 
there  before,  I  beg  you  believe  it  was  because 
you  had  ceased  to  manifest  any  wish  to  do 
so." 

The  queen  replied  by  a  bow  and  a  smile. 
This  was  a  dismissal.     Ench  one  understood 
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his  own  part  of  the  scene.  Lafayette  took  the 
dismissal  to  himself — Count  Louis  took  the 
smile  as  his. 

They  both  retired  backwards,  the  one  hav- 
ing acquired,  from  this  scene,  far  more  bitter- 
ness, and  the  other  inspired  with  far  more 
devotion. 

At  the  door  of  the  queen's  room  the  two 
visitors  found  the  valet  de  chambre  of  the 
king,  Huet. 

The  king  wished  him  to  say  to  M,  de 
Lafayette,  that  having  begun  a  curious  piece 
of  locksmithing,  he  wished  him  to  come  to 
the  forge. 

A  forge  was  the  first  thing  Louis  XVI. 
asked  after,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Tuileries; 
and  when  he  learned  that  this  necessity  had 
been  forgotten  by  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
Philibert  de  Lorraine,  he  selected,  on  the 
second  story,  just  above  his  bedroom,  a  great 
garret  with  two  stairways,  one  in  his  room 
and  the  other  in  the  corridor,  as  his  locksmith 
shop. 

Amid  all  the  troubles  that  had  assailed  him, 
during  the  five  weeks  he  had  been  at  the 
Tuileries,  Louis  XVI.  had  not  forgotten  his 
forge.  His  forge  had  been  his  fixed  idea,  and 
he  had  himself  taken  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ment, prescribing  a  place  for  the  bellows,  the 
hearth,  the  anvil,  the  bench,  and  the  vice. 
The  forge  being  fixed  sound,  bastards,  hooks, 
pincers  of  every  variety,  were  soon  in  their 
places,  and  every  other  imaginable  thing 
which  locksmiths  use  was  in  reach.  Louis 
XVI.  had  not  been  able  to  resist  any  longer, 
and,  ever  since  morning,  had  been  busy  at 
that  trade  which  distracted  his  attention  so 
completely,  and  in  which,  if  we  believe  Master 
Gamain,  he  would  have  been  a  proficient,  had 
not  certain  idlers,  like  Turgot  de  Calonne 
and  M.  Necker,  diverted  him  from  his  busi- 
ness by  talking  of  the  affairs  of  France,  which 
Gamain  might  have  submitted  to,  but  also  of 
the  affairs  of  Brabant,  Austria,  England, 
America  and  Spain.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
being  busy  with  his  work,  Louis  XVI.,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  see  Lafayette,  had  asked 
the  general  to  come  to  him. 

Perhaps,  too.  having  shown  the  com.mand- 
ant  of  the  National  Guard  his  weakness  as  a 
king,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  exhibit  himself 
in  his  majesty  as  a  locksmith. 

At  the  door  of  the  forge,  the  valet  bowed 


and  said,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  De  Bouille's 
name,  "  Whom  shall  I  announce  ?" 

"  The  General-in-Chief  of  the  National 
Guard.  I  will  present  this  gentleman  to  his 
majesty." 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National 
Guard,"  said  the  valet. 

The  king  turned  round. 

"  x\h,  ah,  is  it  you,  M.  de  Lafayette  ?  I 
beg  you  excuse  me  for  making  you  come 
hither,  but  the  locksmith  assures  you  that 
you  are  welcome  to  his  forge.  A  charcoal- 
burner  told  Henri  IV.,  my  grandfather,  that 
every  charcoal-burner  is  lord  of  his  kiln.  I 
tell  you,  general,  that  you  are  master  both 
of  the  smith  and  of  the  king."  Louis  XVI., 
it  will  be  seen,  began  the  conversation  in  al- 
most the  same  manner  that  Marie  Antoinette 
had. 

"  Sire,"  said  Lafayette,  "  under  whatever 
circumstances  I  may  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent myself  to  you,  in  whatever  story,  or  in 
whatever  costume  I  find  you,  to  me  the  king 
is  ever  the  king,  and  I  who  now  offer  you  my 
homage  will  ever  be  your  true  and  devoted 
servant." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  marquis.  Have  you, 
though,  changed  your  aide-de-camp  ? — for  I 
see  that  you  are  not  alone.  Does  this  young 
officer  occupy  the  place  of  either  M.  Gouvion 
or  of  M.  Romoeuf  ?" 

"  This  young  officer,  sire,  and  I  ask  per- 
mission to  present  him  to  you,  is  my  cousin, 
Count  Louis  de  Bouille,  captain  of  Monsieur's 
regiment  of  dragoons." 

"  Ah,  ah !"  said  the  king,  exhibiting  a  slight 
emotion;  "yes.  Count  Louis  de  Bouillo,  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille ;  excuse  me  for  not 
having  recognised  j^ou,  but  I  am  very  short- 
sighted.    Have  you  been  long  from  ]iletz  ?" 

"About  five  da3's,  sire;  I  am  in  Paris  with- 
out any  official  leave,  but  by  permission  of 
my  father,  and  I  came  to  ask  General  Lafay- 
ette, my  kinsman,  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  your  majesty." 

"M.  de  la  Fayette!  you  did  well.  No  one 
was  better  calculated  to  present  von  at  anv 
time,  and  presentation  by  no  one  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  me." 

"  Your  miijesty,"  said  Lafayette,  not  a  lit- 
tle puzzled  how  to  approach  a  king  who  had 
received  him  with  his  sleeves  turned  up,  with 
a  file  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a  leathern 
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ftpron,    "  liJis     uiulortiikeii      :iii      important 
work  ?" 

"  Yes,  general,  I  have  undertaken  the  great 
masterpiece  of  a  hicksmith,  an  entire  lock. 
I  tell  yon  what  I  do,  so  that  if  Marat  knew 
1  had  gone  to  work  and  should  say  that  I 
forged  chains  for  France,  you  might  tell  him 
you  know  better.  You,  M.  de  Bouille,  are 
neither  locksmith  nor  journeyman." 

"  No,  sire,  but  I  am  an  apprentice,  and  if  I 
could  in  any  way  be  useful  to  your  majes- 
ty " 

"  Ah !  true,  my  dear  cousin,  was  not  the 
husband  of  your  nurse  a  locksmith  ?  Your 
father  used  to  say,  that  although  no  admirer 
of  the  advice  of  the  author  of  '  Emile,'  if  he 
had  to  follow  it  with  regard  to  you,  he  would 
make  5^ou  a  locksmith." 

"  Exactly,  sir;  and  that  is  why  I  had  the 
honour  to  tell  his  majesty  that  if  he  needed 
an  apprentice " 

"  An  apprentice  would  not  be  without  his 
use  to  me,  sir,"  said  the  king;  "  what  I  want, 
though,  is  a  master." 

"What  kind  of  a  lock  is  your  majesty 
making,  though  ?"  asked  young  De  Bouille. 
"  Spring,  double  bolt,  catch  lock,  or  what  ?" 

"  Cousin,"  said  Lafayette,  "  I  do  not  know 
you  to  be  a  practical  man,  but  as  a  man  of 
theory,  you  seem  to  me  quite  an  courant  du 
jour — I  will  not  say  of  the  trade,  for  the  king 
has  ennobled  it,  but  of  the  art." 

Louis  heard  the  young  gentleman  mention 
the  different  kind  of  locks  with  visible  pleas- 
ure, and  said : 

"  No,  it  is  simply  a  secret  lock,  known  as 
the  Benarde  lock,  with  bolts  on  both  sides. 
I  feel,  though,  that  I  have  over-estimated  my 
power.  Ah!  had  I  but  Gamain;  he  used  to 
call  himself  master  over  master,  master  over 
all." 

"  Is  he  dead,  then,  sire  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  king,  glancing  at  the  young 
nobleman,  with  an  expression,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  Do  you  not  understand  ? — No:  he  is 
at  Versailles,  Rue  des  Reservoirs,  No.  9.  The 
old  fellow  would  not  dare  to  come  to  see  me 
at  the  Tuileries." 

"  How  so,  sire  ?"  said  Lafayette. 

"  For  fear  of  compromising  himself.  Just 
now  a  King  of  France  is  a  very  dangerous 
acquaintance,  and  the  evidence  is,  that  all 
my  friends  are  either  at  London,  Coblentz, 


or  Turin.  But,  my  dear  general,  if  you  do 
not  think  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  come 
with  one  of  his  apprentices  to  give  the  finish- 
ing stroke,  I  will  send  for  him." 

''Sire,"  said  M.  de  Tjafayette,  quickly, 
"your  majesty  knows  i)erfectly  well  that  you 
can  order  what  you  please,  and  send  for  whom 
you  will." 

"  Yes,  provided  they  submit  to  be  felt  and 
handled  by  your  sentinels  as  if  they  were 
smugglers.  Poor  Gamain  would  think  him- 
self lost,  if  his  files  were  considered  poignards 
and  his  sack  a  cartouch  box." 

"  I  cannot,  sire,  excuse  myself  :  but  I 
answer  to  Paris,  to  France,  to  Europe,  for 
the  king's  life,  and  I  cannot  take  too  much 
precaution  to  preserve  that  precious  life.  As 
far  as  the  man  you  speak  of  is  concerned, 
your  majesty  may  give  any  orders  you  please." 

"  That  is  well  ;  thank  you,  M.  de  Lafayette, 
but  I  siiall  not  need  him  or  his  apprentice 
for  ten  days,"  added  he,  looking  at  M.  de 
Bouille  aside.  "  I  will  send  my  vnlet  de 
chambre,  Durey,  who  is  one  of  his  friends, 
for  him." 

"When  he  comes,  sire,  he  will  be  admitted 
to  his  king.  His  name  will  be  his  passport. 
God  protect  me,  sir,  from  bearing  the  repu- 
tation of  a  jailer,  of  a  watch  dog,  or  a  turn- 
key. No  king  was  ever  mor^  free  than  you 
are  now.  I  have  come  even  to  beg  your 
majesty  to  resume  your  hunting  parties  and 
your  excursions." 

"My  hunting  parties  I  no,  thank  you. 
Besides,  just  now  I  am  thinking  of  other 
matters.  My  excursions,  you  see.  are  differ- 
ent. My  last  one.  from  Versailles  to  Paris, 
has  cured  me  of  all  desire  to  wander — at  least 
with  so  many  persons." 

The  king  again  glanced  at  young  De 
Bouille,  who  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  eyes 
showed  that  he  understood  his  words. 

"  Sire,"  said  young  De  Bouille,  "in  two  or 
three  days  I  leave  Paris;  not,  however,  for 
Metz,  but  for  Versailles,  where  I  have  an  old 
grand-mother,  in  the  Rue  des  Reservoirs, 
whom  I  must  see.  Besides,  I  am  authorised 
by  my  father  to  terminate  an  important  fam- 
ily affair,  and  eight  or  ten  days  hence  I  am 
to  see  the  person  from  whom  I  am  to  receive 
orders.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  see  my  father 
until  the  early  part  of  Dect-mber,  unless  the 
kmg  wishes  mo  at  once  to  go  to  Metz." 
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"  No,  monsieur,  no.  Take  your  own  time 
at  Versailles.  Attend  to  the  business  the 
marquis  your  father  has  confided  to  you,  and 
when  they  are  done,  tell  him  that  I  do  not 
forget  him,  tliat  I  k7iow  him  to  Vjeone  of  my 
most  faithful  subjects,  and  that  some  day  I 
will  recommend  him  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  that 
M.  de  Lafayette  may  recommend  ])im  to  M. 
<lu  Portail." 

Lafayette  smiled  at  hearing  this  allusioD 
to  his  omnipotence. 

"  Sire,  I  would  long  ago  have  recommended 
both  the  Messieurs  de  Bouille  to  M.  du  Por- 
tail, had  I  not  the  honour  of  being  their  re- 
lation. The  fear  that  it  should  be  said  I  used 
the  king's  favour  for  the  benefit  of  my  family 
aloiu!  has  prevented  me." 

*'  The  king  will  permit  me  to  say  that  my 
father  would  regard  as  an  unkindness,  as  a 
disgrace,  almost  any  promotion  which  would 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  serving  his 
king." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  well  understood,  and  I  will 
not  permit  the  position  of  M.  de  Bouille  to 
be  touched,  except  to  make  it  more  consonant 
with  his  wishes  and  with  mine.  Let  M.  de 
Lafayette  and  myself  attend  to  that,  while 
you  attend  to  pleasure  without  neglecting 
business.     Go,  gentlemen,  go." 

He  dismissed  the  two  nobles  with  an  air  of 
majesty  which  strangely  contrasted  with  his 
vulgar  dress.  Then,  when  the  door  was  shut, 
he  said:  "Well,  I  think  the  young  man 
understood  me,  and  that  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
I  will  find  Master  Gamain  and  his  apprentice, 
to  aid  me  in  putting  on  my  lock." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


OLD    ACQUAINTANCES. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  M.  Louis 
de  Bouille  had  the  honour  to  be  received  by 
the  queen  first,  and  by  the  king  afterwards, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  there  passed  on 
the  third  and  fourth  story  of  an  old,  small 
and  sombre  house,  of  Rue  de  la  Juiverie,  a 
scene  to  which  we  beg  our  readers  to  per- 
mit us  to  introduce  them  all. 

The  interior  of  the  room  is  miserable;  it  is 
occupied  by  three  persons — a  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  child. 


The  man  wears  an  old  uniform  of  a  ser- 
geant of  the  French  Guards^,  venerated  since 
July  14,  when  the  French  Guard.s  joined  the 
people,  and  exchanged  shots  with  the  Ger- 
mans of  M.  de  Lambesq  and  the  Swiss  of  M. 
de  Bezenval. 

He  has  in  his  hand  a  full  pack  of  cards, 
from  the  ace,  deux,  trois  of  the  same  colour, 
to  king.  He  tries  for  the  hundredth,  for  the 
thousandth,  and  for  the  ten  thousandth  time 
to  effect  a  perfect  martingale.  A  card  with 
as  many  holes  as  there  are  stars  lies  by  him. 

The  woman  wears  an  old  silk  dress; 
misery  seems  in  her  case  the  more  terrible, 
because  it  appears  with  the  remnants  of 
luxury.  Her  hair  is  supported  by  a  copper 
comb,  which  once  was  gilt.  Her  hands  are 
scrupulously  clean,  and  from  that  cleanliness 
have  acquired  a  certain  aristocratic  air.  Her 
nails  were  carefully  rounded;  and  her  slip- 
pers, out  of  shape  and  with  holes  made  in 
them  here  and  there,  were  once  brodes,  with 
gold,  were  worn  over  the  remnants  of  dress 
stockings. 

Her  face  was  that  of  a  woman  of  thirty- 
four  or  five  years,  which  if  artistically  man- 
aged according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
would  give  the  wearer  a  right  to  assume  any 
age  with  lustrum,  as  the  Abbe  Celle  said, 
and  even  two  lustra;  women  ever  cling  closely 
to  twenty-nine.  That  face,  however,  with- 
out rouge  and  Spanish  white,  deprived  of  all 
means  of  concealing  grief  and  misery,  the 
third  and  fourth  wings  of  time,  seemed  four 
years  older  than  'it  was  in  fact. 

The  child  is  five  years  old ;  his  hair  is 
frise  all  cheruhin  ;  his  cheeka  are  round;  he 
has  the  devilish  eyes  of  his  mother,  the  gour- 
mande  mouth  of  the  father,  and  the  caprices 
and  idleness  of  both. 

He  is  clad  in  the  remnants  of  an  old 
mottled  velvet  habit:  and  while  he  eats  a 
piece  of  bread  covered  with  conjits  by  the 
grocer  at  the  next  corner,  tears  to  pieces  the 
remnant  of  an  old  tri-coloured  sash  fringed 
with  copper,  and  throws  the  fragments  into 
an  old  grey  felt  hat. 

The  room  is  lighted  by  a  Ciindle  with  a 
huge  wick,  to  which  an  empty  bottle  serves 
as  a  candlestick,  and  which,  while  it  places 
the  man  in  the  light,  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
room  in  total  darkness. 

If  after  all  this,  explained  with  our  usual 
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pro(!iai()ii,    (.ho    rcudcT    1i;ih  le;in>«Ml    nothing, 
listen. 

The  child  speaks  first ;  sifter  having  thrown 
down  the  last  of  his  broad  and  butter,  and 
thrown  liiniseif  down  on  the  bed,  which  is 
now  redn(!ed  to  a  more  mattress: 

"Mamma,  I  do  not  want  any  more  bread 
and  preserves,  puli  !" 

"  Well,  Toussaint,  what  do  you  wish  ?" 

"A  piece  of  barley-sugar." 

"Do  you  hear,  Beausire?"  said  the  woman. 

'*He  shall  have  some  to-morrow." 

"  T  shall  have  it  to-night  I"  cries  the  child, 
with  an  angry  yell  which  betokens  a  stormy 
time. 

"Toussaint,  my  child,  you  had  best  be 
silent,  or  I  will  have  to  settle  with  you  \" 

"You  touch  him,  drunkard!"  said  the 
mother,  "and  you  will  have  to  settle  with 
me,"  and  shestretclied  forth  that  white  hand, 
which,  tlianks  to  the  care  taken  with  her 
nails,  might  on  occasions  become  a  claw. 

"  Who  the  devil  wishes  to  touch  him  ? 
You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  for  though 
one  sometimes  beats  the  dresses  of  Eve, 
mother,  one  always  respects  the  jacket  of  the 
child  ;  come,  kiss  your  dear  Beausire,  who  in 
eight  days  will  be  rich  as  a  king." 

"  When  you  are  rich  as  a  king,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  will  kiss  you;  but — now  !  no,  no!" 

"  But  I  tell  you,  it  is  certain  as  if  I  had  a 
million.  Give  me  an  advance  for  good  luck, 
and  then  the  baker  will  trust  us," 

"  Bah  !  the  idea  of  a  man  who  wants  credit 
for  four  pounds  of  bread,  talking  about 
millions  !" 

"  I  want  some  barley-sugar,"  cried  the 
child  in  a  tone  becoming  more  and  more 
menacing. 

"  Come  now,  you  man  of  millions,  give  the 
child  some  barley-sugar!" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "yesterday  I  gave  you 
my  last  piece  of  twenty-four  sous." 

"  Since  you  have  money,"  said  the  child, 
turning  to  her  whom  M.  Beausire  called 
Olive,  "give  me  a  sou  to  buy  some  barley- 
sugar.  " 

"Here  are  two,  you  bad  boy,  and  take 
care  not  to  hurt  yourself  as  you  go  down  the 
steps." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mother,"  said  the  child, 
leaping  up  with  joy,  and  now,  reaching  her 
his  hand. 


The  woman  having  looked  after  the  child 
until  the;  door  closed  on  him,  glanced  at  the 
father,  and  said: 

"Ah!  M.  de  Beausire!  will  your  intelli- 
gence extract  us  from  our  miserable  condi- 
tion ?  Unless  it  do,  I  must  have  recourse  to 
mine." 

She  pronounced  these  last  words  with  the 
finnikingair  of  a  woman  who  looks  in  the 
glass  and  says.  Do  not  be  alarmed;  with  such 
a  face  one  does  not  die  of  hunger. 

"You  know,  dear  Nicole,  that  I  am  very 
busy,"  said  M.  de  Beausire. 

"Yes,  in  shuffling  cards  and  pricking  a 
piece  of  paste-board." 

"But  since  I  have  found  it  !" 

"Found  what?" 

"  My  martingale  !" 

"There  you  begin  again  !  M.  de  Beausire  ! 
I  warn  you  that  I  shall  go  among  my  old 
acquaintances,  and  see  if  I  can  find  no  one 
who  has  influence,  and  who  will  be  kind 
enough  to  lock  you  up  as  a  madman  at 
Charenton  !" 

"But  if  I  tell  you,  it  is  infallible  !" 

"  Ah  !  if  M.  de  Richelieu  were  not  dead  !" 
murmured  the  woman  in  a  low  voice. 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"  If  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  were  not 
ruined  !" 

"What  then?" 

"  One  might  find  resources,  and  one  would 
not  be  forced  to  share  the  misery  of  an  old 
rector  like  this  !" 

With  the  gesture  of  a  queen.  Mademoiselle 
Nicole  Legay,  called  Madame  Olive,  pointed 
disdainfully  at  Beausire. 

"But  I  tell  you,"  said  the  man,  "to-mor- 
row we  shall  be  rich  !" 

"Worth  millions?" 

"  Worth  millions !" 

"  M.  Beausire,  show  me  the  first  ten  louis 
of  your  millions,  and  I  will  believe  the  rest  !" 

"Well,  yon  shall  see  this  evening  the  ten 
first  louis  d'or.  That  is  exactly  the  sum 
prom.ised  me." 

"  And  you  will  give  them  to  me,  dear  De 
Beausire  ?"  said  Nicole,  eagerly. 

"  I  will  give  you  five  to  buy  a  silk  dress  for 
yourself  and  a  velvet  jacket  for  the  young 
one.  And  with  the  other  five  I  will  win  the 
millions  !" 

"  You  are  going  to  play  again  ?" 
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"Yes.     I  have  found  my  martingale." 
"Yos,  like   tliat  one  with  which  you  lost 
the  sixty  thousnnd  livres  left  of  your  Portu- 
guese business  !"' 

"Money  idly  earned  never  lasts/'  said 
Beausire,  sententiously.  "  I  always  thouglit 
that  from  the  manner  that  money  was  ac- 
quired, it  would  do  us  no  good." 

"  Then  this  comes  to  you  by  inheritance  ? 
You  had  an  uncle  who  died  in  the  Indies, 
I  presume,  and  he  has  left  you  these  ten 
louis?" 

"  These  ten  louis.  Mademoiselle  Nicole 
Legay,"  said  Beausire,  with  an  air  of  great 
superiority,  "will  be  gained  honestly  !  do  you 
understand  ?  even  honourably  !  The  more 
so,  as  it  is  a  cause  in  which  I  and  all  the  no- 
bility in  France  are  interested." 

''You  are  then  noble,  M.  Beausire?"  said 
Nicole,  mockingly. 

"  Say  De  Beausire,  if  you  please,  Madame 
Legay  de  Beausire,"  added  he;  "as  the  cer- 
tificate of  your  child's  birth,  in  the  register 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  which  your  servant 
Jean  Baptiste  Toussaint  de  Beaussire  signed 
when  he  gave  the  boy  his  own  name." 

"  A  very  pretty  present,"  murmured  Nicole. 
.  "And   my  fortune,"  added   De  Beausire, 
emphatically. 

."If  you  grant  him  nothing  else,  the  poor 
child  is  certain  to  die  in  the  almshouse  or 
hospital*" 

"  Indeed,  Nicole,"  said  the  man.  "This 
is  insupportable,  you  ai'e  never  satisfied." 

"  Then,  do  not  hear  it,"  said  Nicole,  letting 
loose  the  dyke  of  her  long-repressed  wrath. 
"  Eh  !  good  God  !  who  asks  you  to  hear  it  ? 
Thank  God  I  am  not  anxious  either  for  my- 
self or  for  my  child,  and  am  ready  this  very 
evening  to  seek  my  fortune  elsewhere."  Ni- 
cole took  three  steps  towards  the  door. 

"Beausire  advanced  to  the  same  door, 
which  he  barred  with  his  arms.     "  But  when 

you  are  told  that  this  fortune " 

"Well  !"said  Nicole. 

"  Will  come  this  evening.  Even  if  the 
martingale  bo  lost,  which  is  impossible,  after 
all  my  calculations,  we  will  only  have  lost  five 
louis.     That  is  all." 

"There  are  moments  when  five  louis  are 
a  fortune,  Mr.  Spenthrift.  You  do  not 
know  that  yon  have  wasted  the  whole  of  our 
income." 


"That,  Nicole,  proves  my  merit.  If  I  did 
waste,  I  wasted  what  I  had  gained.  Besides, 
there  is  a  god  who  watches  over  adroit 
people." 

"Ah  yes  !  down  there,  pf-rhaps." 
"  Nicole,"  said   Beausire,   seriously,   "  are 
you  an  atheist  ?" 

Nicole  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Do  you  belong  to  the  school  of  Voltaire, 
which  denies  a  providence?" 
"  Beausire,  you  are  a  fool  !" 
''There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact 
that  one  sprung,  like  you,  from  the  people, 
should  have  such  ideas  ;  but  I  inform  you, 
tliat  they  do  not  suit  my  social  caste,  and  my 
ideas  of  right  uTid  wrong." 

"  M.  de  Beausire,  you  are  insolent." 
"  I,    do    you    understand    me,    madame  ? 
have  faith,  and   if  any  one  should  say  that 
my  son,  Jean  Baptiste  Toussaint  de  Beau- 
sire, who  went  downstairs  with  two  sous,  to 
buy  a  piece   of  barley-sugar,  will  come  up 
with  a  purse  of  gold  in  his  hand,  I  would 
say,  certainly,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God." 
Beausire  lifted  his  eyes  piously  to  heaven. 
"  Beausire,  you  are  a  fool  !"* 
Just  then  the  voice  of  the  young  heir  was 
heard    on     the    stairway,    shouting    lustily, 
"  Papa  !  mamma  !"  and  the  nearer  he  came, 
the  louder  he  bellowed. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  said  Nicole,  as 
she  opened  the  door  anxiously,  as  even  the 
worst  mothers  do  for  their  children's  sake. 
"  Come,  child,  come." 

"  Papa  !  mamma  !"  said  the  voice,  coming 
closer  and  closer,  like  that  of  ventriloquist, 
imitating  sounds  from  the  depth  of  a  cave. 

"  I  would  not  be  surprised,"  said  Beausire, 
"if  the  miracle  were  accomplished,  for  the 
child's  voice  is  so  joyous,  that  he  may  have 
found  the  purse  spoken  of." 

Just  then  the  child  appeared  at  the  top 
step  of  the  stairway,  and  rushed  into  the 
room,  having  in  one  hand  a  stick  of  barley- 
sugar,  clasping  a  bundle  of  candy  to  his 
breast,  and  showing  in  his  right  hand  a 
louis  d'or,  which  in  the  dimness  of  the  can- 
dle shone  like  the  star  Aldebaran. 

"  My   God  !"    said    Nicole,   suffering    the 
door  to  close  itself.     "  What  has  happened  ?" 
She   covered   the   gelatinous   face   of    the 
young  vagabond  with  such  kisses  that  noth- 
ing makes  disgusting,  for  they  are  a  mother's. 
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"  Tliis  is,"  said  Boausiro,  adroitly  taking 
possession  of  the  gold  louis  d'or,  "good,  and, 
is  worth  twenty-four  livres," 

He  then  said  to  the  child,  "Toll  mo,  my 
son,  where  you  found  tliis;  for  \  wish  to 
look  for  the  others." 

"  1  did  not  Hnd  it,  j)a])a,"  said  the  child. 
"It  was  given  to  nie." 

"  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?"  said  the  mother. 

"A  gentleman,  who  came  into  the  grocer's 
while  I  was  there,"  and  as  he  spoke,  the 
young  scamp  crushed  the  barley-sugar  in  his 
teeth;  "a  gentleman " 

Beausire  echoed  the  words,  "A  gentle- 
man ?" 

"  Yes,  papa,  a  gentleman,  who  came  into 
the  grocer's  while  I  was  there,  and  said, 
'  Monsieur,  do  you  not  now  serve  a  nobleman 
named  De  Beausire  ?  '  " 

Beausire  looked  up  proudly,  and  Nicole 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  What  said  the 
gi'ocer,  my  son  ?"  asked  Beausire. 

"He  replied:  'I  do  not  know  if  he  be 
noble  or  not,  but  his  name  is  Beausire.' 
'  Does  he  not  live  near  here  ? '  asked  the  gen- 
tleman. '  Here,  in  the  house  next  door  to 
the  left,  on  the  third  story,  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase.  This  is  his  son.'  '  Give  all 
sorts  of  good  things  to  this  child,'  said  he, 
'  I  will  pay.'  He  then  said  to  me,  '  Here,  my 
lad,  is  a  louis,  to  buy  more  when  they  are 
gone.'  He  then  put  the  money  in  my  hand, 
the  grocer  gave  me  this  package,  and  I  left 
very  well  satisfied.     Where  is  my  louis  ?" 

The  child,  Avho  had  not  seen  the  sleight  of 
hand  by  which  Beausire  took  possession  of 
his  louis,  began  to  look  around  for  it  every- 
where. 

"  Awkward  fellow,"  said  Beausire,  "  you 
have  lost  it." 

"  No,  no,  no  I"  said  the  young  one. 

The  discussion  might  have  been  serious, 
but  for  an  event  we  are  about  to  relate,  and 
which  necessarily  terminated  it. 

While  the  child,  though  evidently  in  doubt 
himself,  was  hunting  everywhere  on  the  floor 
for  the  money,  which  was  snugly  ensconced 
in  Beausire's  pocket,  while  Beausire  admired 
the  intelligence  of  young  Toussaint,  mani- 
fested by  his  relating  the  story  we  just  told, 
while  Nicole  partook  of  her  husband's  ad- 
miration of  the  precocious  eloquence,  and 
asked    who    the   bestower    of   bonbons    and 


giver  of  gold  possibly  could  be,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  voice  of  exquisite  softness  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Bon  soir,  M.  de  Beausire,  bon  soir,  Tous- 
saint, hon  soir,  AfdUe.  JVicolr.'" 

All  turned  to  the  jilace  whence  the  voice 
came.  At  the  door,  smiling  on  this  family 
picture,  was  a  man  elegantly  dressed. 

"  Ah  !  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the 
bonbons  !"  exclaimed  Toussaint. 

"  Count  Cagliostro  I"  said  Nicole  and  Beau- 
sire. 

"  You  have  a  charming  child,  M.  de  Beau- 
sire, and  you  should  be  proud  of  him." 

After  these  gracious  words  of  the  count, 
there  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which 
Cagliostro  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  and  looked  around  him,  without 
doubt,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  moral  and  pe- 
cuniary condition  of  his  old  acquaintances. 

"Ah!  monsieur!  what  a  misfortune,  I 
have  lost  my  louis !"  exclaimed  Toussaint. 

Nicole  was  about  to  tell  the  truth,  but  she 
reflected  that  if  she  held  her  tongue,  the 
child  might  got  another  louis,  which  she 
would  inherit. 

Nicole  was  not  mistaken. 

"You  have  lost  your  louis,  my  poor  child  ?" 
said  Cagliostro;  ''here  are  two  more;  try 
not  lose  them. this  time." 

"  Here,  mamma,"  said  he,  turning  to  Ni- 
cole, "  here  is  one  for  me,  and  another  for 
you." 

The  child  divided  his  treasure  with  his 
mother. 

Cagliostro  had  remarked  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  false  sergeant  followed  his  purse. 
As  he  saw  it  disappear  in  the  depth  of  his 
pocket,  tiie  lovei-  of  Nicole  sighed. 

"Eh!  what,  M.  de  Beausire,"  said  Cagli- 
ostro, "  always  melancholy  ?" 

"Yes,  count,  and  you  always  a  million- 
aire." 

"  Eh,  my  Cod  I  You,  who  are  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  I  ever  knew  in  all 
modern  times  and  in  antiquity,  should  be 
aware  of  an  axiom,  honoured  in  all  times, 
'  Money  does  not  bring  happiness.'  I  have 
seen  you  comparatively  rich." 

"Yes,  it  is  true.  I  had  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  But  what  are  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  to  the  huge  sums  you  expend  ?" 

"Now  tell   me,"  said  Cagliosti-o,  "would 
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you  change  your  position,  even  though  you 
hiive  not  one  louis,  except  that  you  took  from 
tiio  unfortunate  Toussaint?" 

*'  Monsieur  !"  said  the  old  bailiff. 

"  Do  not  let  us  quarrel,  M.  de  Beausire; 
we  did  so  once,  and  you  had  to  look  on  the 
other  side  of  the  window  for  your  sword. 
You  remember?  See  what  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  memory.  Well,  I  ask  you  now,  would 
you  change  your  position,  though  you  have 
only  the  unfortunate  louis  you  took  from 
poor  Toussaint,"  on  this  occasion  the  allega- 
tion passed  without  any  recrimination,  "  for 
the  precarious  position  from  which  I  have 
sought  to  extricate  you  ?'" 

"  Indeed,  count,  you  are  right :  I  would 
not  change.  Alas,  at  that  time  I  was  sepa- 
rated from  my  dear  Nicole," 

"And  slightly  pursued  by  the  police,  on 
account  of  your  Portugal  affair,  M.  de  Beau- 
sire  ?  It  was  a  bad  affair,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect." 

''  It  is  forgotten,  count,"  said  Beausire. 

"Ah !  so  much  the  better,  for  it  must  have 
made  you  uneasy.  Do  not,  however,  be  too 
i-onfident  that  such  is  the  case.  Rude  divers 
are  found  in  the  police,  and  it  matters  not 
how  deej)  the  watei's  of  oblivion  be,  some  of 
them  might  reach  the  bottom  ;  a  great  crime 
is  found  as  easy  as  a  rich  pearl." 

"  But,  count,  for  the  misery  to  which  we 
are  reduced " 

"  You  would  be  happy.  You  only  need  a 
thousand  louis  to  be  completely  happy." 

The  eyes  of  Nicole  glittered ;  those  of 
Beausire  seemed  a  jet  of  flame. 

Beausire  said,  ''  With  the  half  we  would 
buy,  that  is  to  say,  had  we  twenty-four  thou- 
sand livres,  we  would  buy  a  farm,  with  the 
other,  some  little  rent,  and  I  would  become  a 
labourer.'* 

"'  Like  Cincinnatus. " 

"  While  Nicole  would  devote  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  education  of  her  child." 

"  Like  Cornelia.  Moiisieur  de  Beausire, 
this  would  be  beautiful ;  but  you  do  not 
expect  to  earn  that  money  in  the  affair  you 
are  at  present  engaged  in." 

Beausire  trembled.     •'  What  affair?" 

''  That  in  which  you  are  to  figure  as  a 
sergeant  of  the  guards — the  affair  for  which 
you  have  a  rendezvous  to-night  under  the 
arches  of  the  Place  Rovale?" 


'      Beausire  became  pale  as  death.     "  Count," 
j  said  he,  clasping  his  hands  in  a  supplicating 
manner. 

"  What  ?'* "  Do  not  ruin  me." 

I      "  Good  I     you    digress   already ;    am    I   a 
policeman  ?" 

"Now  I  told  you."  said  Nicole,  "that  you 
were  engaged  in  some  wicked  business.'' 

"  Then  you  too,  Mdlle.  Legay,  know  about 
this  business  ?" 

"No,  count,  only  this:  whenever  he  con- 
ceals anything  from  me,  the  reason  is,  that  it 
is  bad,  and  I  cannot  be  quiet." 

"  Everything  has  a  good  and  a  bad  side; 
good  for  some,  bad  for  others ;  any  operation 
cannot  be  good  for  all  or  bad  for  all.  Well, 
it  is  important  to  be  on  the  right  side." 

"  Well,  and  it  appears  that  I  am  not  to  be 
on  the  right  side  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  M.  de  Beausire,  not  at  all;  I 
will  add  even,  that  if  you  engage  in  it  on  this 
occasion,  not  your  honour,  but  your  life  will 
be  in  danger:  besides  risking  your  fortune, 
you  will  certainly  be  hung." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  De  Beausire,  trying  to 
keep  his  countenance,  but  wiping  away  the 
sweat  on  his  brow,  "  noblemen  are  not  hung." 

"  That  is  true:  but  to  obtain  the  honour  of 
decollation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  your 
pedigree,  which  probably  is  so  long,  that  the 
court  would  become  weary,  and  order  you  to 
be  hung.  But  perhaps  you  will  siiy,  when 
the  cause  is  good  the  mode  matters  little: 

'  Tis  not  the  axe  that  brings  disgrace,  but  crime!  ' 

as  a  great  poet  has  said." 

Yet  more  and  more  terrified,  De  Beausire 
said:  "Yes;  one  is  not  so  much  devoted  to 
his  opinions  as  to  shed   one's  life  for  them." 

"  Diable,  'one  can 'live  but  once,'  as  a 
great  poet  said,  not  so  great  as  the  first,  how- 
ever, but  who  yet  had  something  of  reason 
about  him." 

"Count,  in  the  course  of  the  little  inter- 
course I  have  had  with  you,  I  have  observed 
that  yon  have  a  way  of  talking  which  makes 
a  man's  hair  stand  erect,  especially  if  he  be  a 
timid  man." 

"  Diable,  that  is  not  my  intention,"  said 
Cagliostro;  "besides,  you  are  not  a  tim.id 
man." 

"  No,"  said   Beausire,  "not  if  it  be  neces- 
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sury  to  bo  othorwiKo,  hut  under  cortuiu  eir- 
cuinstaiices." 

"  Yos,  I  understand  :  wlioro  the  galleys  for 
tlieft  are  behind  a  man,  and  before  him  a 
gallows  for  high  treason,  Use-nation  now,  as 
it  used  to  be  called  lese-mnjeste.  It  would 
be  now  lese-natioii,  to  carry  away  tlie  king." 

''Monsieur  !"  said  Beausire,  with  terror. 

''Unfortunate  man  !"  said  Oliva:  "was  it 
on  this  carrying  away  that  you  built  all  your 
hopes  of  gold  ?" 

"  And  he  was  not  altogether  wrong,  my 
dear,  except  as  I  had  the  honour  just  now  to 
tell  you,  everything  has  a  good  and  a  bad 
side.  Beausire  was  stupid  enough  to  kiss  the 
bad  faces,  to  side  with  the  wrong  parties;  he 
has  but  to  change,  and  all  will  be  right." 

"  Has  he  time  ?" ' '  Certainly. "     ■ 

"Count,"  cried  Beausire,  "what  must  I 
do?" 

"  Fancy  one  thing,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Oag- 
liostro. 

"  What  ?" 

"Suppose  your  plot  fails;  suppose  the  ac- 
complices of  the  masked  man,  the  man  with 
the  brown  cloak,  be  arrested  and  condemned 
to  death.  Suppose — do  not  be  ofPended  by 
supposition;  after  supposition  we  will  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  a  fact — suppose  yourself  one 
of  those  accomplices  —  suppose  the  rope 
around  your  neck,  and  in  reply  to  your  lam- 
entations you  were  told — for  in  such  a  situa- 
tion a  man  always  laments,  more  or  less,  be 
he  ever  so  brave " 

"  Go  on,  count,  go  on,  for  mercy's  sake. 
It  seems  to  me  I  am  already  strangled." 

"  Pardieu,  it  is  not  surprising,  I  suppose, 
to  you  to  feel  the  rope  around  your  neck, 
eh  ?  Well,  suppose  they  were  to  reply  to  all 
your  lamentations,  my  dear  M.  de  Beausire, 
'  It  is  your  own  fault '?" 

"  How  so  ?"  said  Beausire. 

"'How  is  this  ?' the  voice  will  say;  'you 
might  7iot  only  have  escaped  from  the  un- 
pleasant fix  in  which  you  are,  but  also  have 
gained  a  thousand  louis,  with  which  you 
could  have  bought  the  pretty  house  in  which 
you  were  to  have  lived  with  Mademoiselle 
Oliva  and  little  Toussaint,  with  the  income 
of  five  hundred  livres,  derived  from  the 
twelve  thousand  not  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house,  you  might  live,  as  you 
say,  like  a  farmer,  wearing  slippers  in  sum- 


mer and  wooden  shoes  in  winter.  Instead  of 
this  charming  {)icture,  however,  we  have  l)e- 
fore  our  eyes  the  Place  de  Greve,  planted 
with  two  or  three  ugly-looking  scaffolds,  from 
the  arm  of  the  highest  of  which  you  hang. 
Pah  !  De  Beausire,  the  prospect  is  bad.'" 

"How,-  though,- could  I  escape  this  evil 
exit?  How  else  could  1  have  gained  the 
thousand  louis,  and  assured  the  tranquillity 
of  Nicole  and  Toussaint?" 

"  You  still  will  ask  questions.  '  Nothing 
will  be  more  facile,'  the  voice  will  reply. 
'You  had  Count  Cagliostro  within  two  feet 
of  you.'  '  I  know  him,'  you  will  say;  'a  for- 
eign nobleman  living  in  Paris,  and  who  is 
wearied  to  death  when  news  is  scarce.'  '  That 
is  it;  well,  you  had  only  to  go  to  him,  and 
say,  "  Count." ' 

" '  I  did  not,  though,  know  where  he  lived 
— I  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  Paris — I  did 
not  even  know  that  he  was  alive.' 

"'Then,  my  dear  M.  de  Beausire/  the 
voice  will  answer,  '  he  came  to  you  for  the 
very  purpose,  and  from  that  time  confess 
that  you  had  no  excuse.  Well,  you  had  only 
to  say  to  him :  "  Count,  I  know  you  are 
always  anxious  for  news."  "  I  am."  "  I  have 
something  rare:  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the 
king,  conspires." — "Bah  !  yes." — "With  the 
Marquis  de  Favras." — "Not  possible!" — 
"Yes,  I  speak  advisedly,  for  I  am  one  of  his 
agents."  "Indeed  !  what  is  the  object  of 
the  plot?"  "To  carry  away  the  king,  and 
carry  him  to  Peronne.  Well,  count,  to  amuse 
you,  I  will  come  every  day  and  every  hour  to 
inform  you  of  the  state  of  affairs."  Then 
the  count,  who  is  a  generous  nobleman,  would 
have  answered :  "  M.  de  Beausire,  will  you 
really  do  this?"  "Yes."  "Well,  as  every 
trouble  deserves  a  salary,  if  you  keep  the 
promise  you  have  made,  I  have  in  a  certain 
place  twenty- four  thousand  livres,  which  will 
be  at  your  service:  I  will  put  them  on  this 
risk,  that  if  you  inform  me  of  the  day  when 
the  king  is  to  be  taken  away  by  M.  de  Favras, 
when  you  come  to  tell  me,  on  my  honour  as 
a  gentleman,  the  twenty-four  thousand  livres 
will  be  given  you,  as  are  these  ten  louis,  not 
as  a  loan  to  be  repaid,  but  as  a  simple  gift." ' " 

At  these  words,  Cagliostro  took  the  heavy 
purse  from  his  pocket,  and  took  ten  louis, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Beausire  advanced 
an  open  hand  to  receive. 
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Ciigliostro  put  aside  his  hand. 

"  Excuse  me,  M.  de  Beausire,  but  I  suppose 
we  can  return  to  suppositions?" 

•'  Yes;  but,"  said  M.  de  Beausire,  whose 
eyes  shone  like  two  pieces  of  burning  coal, 
"  did  you  not  say,  count,  that  from  supposi- 
tion to  supposition,  we  would  gradually  reach 
the  fact?" 

"  Have  we  reached  it  ?" 

Beausire  hesitated;  let  us  say  that  it  was 
not  poverty,  fidelity  to  a  promise,  nor  con- 
science, which  caused  this  hesitation.  No; 
he  simply  was  afraid  that  the  count  would 
not  keep  his  word. 

"My  dear  Beausire,  I  know  what  is  pass- 
ing in  your  mind." 

"  Yes,  count,  you  do;  I  hesitate  to  betray 
a  confidence  reposed  in  me." 

Looking  up  to  heaven,  he  shook  his  head, 
like  a  man  who  says,  "  Ah,  it  is  very  hard  !" 

"  No,  that  is  not  it,  and  you  are  another 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  '  No  one 
knows  himself.'  " 

"What  then  is  it?"  asked  Beausire,  a  little 
put  out  by  the  facility  with  which  the  count 
read  every  lieart. 

"  You  are  af  laid  that  after  having  promised, 
I  will  not  give  you  the  thousand  louis." 

"  Oh,  count !" 

"All  is  natural  enough;  but  give  me  a 
security.  For  though  I  proposed  the  matter, 
I  siiould  be  safe." 

"  Security ;  tlie  count  certainly  needs  none." 

"  A  security,  which  satisfies  me,  body  for 
body." 

''What  security?"  asked  De  Beausire. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nicok?  Oliva  Legay." 

"Oil  !"  said  Nicole,  "if  the  count  prom- 
ises, it  is  enough ;  it  is  as  certain  as  if  we  had 
it,  Beausire." 

"  See,  monsieur,  the  advantage  of  fulfilling 
our  promises  scrupulously.  One  day,  when 
Mdlle.  Legay  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
police,  I  made  her  an  offer,  to  find  a  refuge 
in  my  house.  She  liesitated.  1  promised, 
and  in  spite  of  every  temptation  I  had  to 
undergo,  and  you,  sir,  can  understand  them 
better  than  any  other.  1  kept  my  promise,  M. 
de  Beausire.     Is  not  that  so,  mademoiselle?" 

"  Yes,  by  our  little  Toussaint,  I  swear  it." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  Mdlle.  Nicole,  that  I 
will  keep  my  word  to  M.  de  Beausire,  to  give 
him  a  thousand  louis,  if  he  will  inform  me  of 


the  day  of  the  king's  flight,  or  De  Favras' 
arrest,  without  taking  into  consideration  that 
I  now  loose  the  knot  being  woven  around  his 
neck,  and  you  be  for  ever  removed  from  dan- 
ger of  the  cord  and  gallows.  Apropos  of  that 
old  affair.  I  do  not  promise  for  the  future; 
for  one  moment  let  us  talk.  There  are  voca- 
tions." 

"  For  my  part,  monsieur,"  said  Nicole, 
"all  is  fixed  as  if  the  notary  had  already  set 
his  seal  on  it," 

"Well,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Cagliostro,  as 
he  arranged  on  the  table  the  ten  louis,  which 
he  had  not  parted  with,  "  itifuse  your  con- 
victions into  the  heart  of  M.  de  Beausire,  and 
all  is  decided."  He  by  a  gesture  bade  her 
talk  to  Beausire. 

The  conveisation  lasted  only  five  minutes, 
but,  it  is  proper  to  say,  was  very  animated. 

Li  the  interim,  Cagliostro  looked  at  the 
pierced  card,  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  he 
recognised  an  old  acquaintance, 

"  Ah,  ah  !"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  famous  mar- 
tingale of  M.  Law,  which  you  have  discovered 
again.     I  have  lost  a  million  on  it." 

This  observation  seemed  to  give  a  new 
activity  to  the  conversation  between  Beausire 
and  Nicole.  At  last  Beausire  decided.  He 
advanced  to  Cagliostro,  open-handed,  like  a 
man  who  had  Just  made  an  indissoluble  con- 
tract. 

The  count  drew  back  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  Monsieur,  among  gentlemen,  a  word  passes. 
I  have  given  you  mine,  give  me  yours." 

"  By  my  faith,  sir,  it  is  settled." 

"That  is  enough,  sir."  said  Cagliostro. 

Taking  from  his  pocket  a  watch,  enriched 
witii  diamonds,  on  which  was  the  portrait  of 
King  Frederick  of  Prussia,  he  said : 

"  It  wants  a  quarter  of  nine,  M.  de  Beau- 
sire; at  nine  exactly,  you  are  expected  uiuler 
the  arches  of  the  Place  Royale,  on  the  side  of 
Hotel  Sully;  take  these  louis,  put  them  in 
your  vest  pocket,  put  on  your  coat,  gird  on 
your  sword;  you  must  not  be  waited  for." 

Beausire  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice.  He 
took  the  money,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  put  on 
his  coat,  and  left. 

"Where  shall  I  fiiul  you,  count?" 

"  At  the  cemetery  of  St,  Jean,  if  you 
please.  When  oiu'  wishes  to  talk  of  such 
things,  without  being  heard,  it  must  not  be 
among  the  living." 
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"  And  when  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  be  disengaged.     The  first 
will  wait  for  the  second." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

(E  D  1  P  U  S      AND      LOT. 

It  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  midnight, 
when  a  man  coming  from  the  Rue  Royale 
into  that  of  St.  Antoine,  followed  the  latter 
to  the  fountain  of  St.  Catherine,  and  at  last 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Cemetery  St.  Jean. 

There,  as  if  his  eyes  had  feared  to  see  some 
spectre  start  from  the  ground,  he  waited,  and 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  the  uniform  of 
a  sergeant  of  the  guards,  he  wiped  the  heavy 
drops  of  sweat  from  his  brow. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  something 
like  a  shadow  appeared  to  glide  amid  the 
ivies,  box-trees,  and  cypresses.  This  shadow- 
approached  the  gate,  and  by  the  grating  of 
the  key  in  the  lock,  one  might  see  that  the 
spectre,  if  such  it  was,  not  only  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  leaving  the  tomb,  but,  when  once 
out,  of  leaving  the  cemetery. 

When  he  heard  the  key  turn,  the  soldier 
drew  back. 

"Well,  M.  de  Beausire,"  said  the  mock- 
ing voice  of  Cagliostro,  "  do  you  not  know 
me,  or  have  you  forgotten  our  rendezvous  ?" 

"  Ah!  is  it  you  ?"  said  Beausire,  breathing 
like  a  man,  the  heart  of  whom  is  relieved 
from  a  heavy  burden,  "  So  much  the  better. 
These  damned  streets  are  so  dark  and  de- 
serted, that  one  does  not  know  if  it  be  better 
to  travel  alone,  or  to  meet  anybody." 

"  Bah !"  said  Cagliostro,  "  for  you  to  fear 
anything,  at  any  hour,  either  of  the  day  or 
Jiight!  You  cannot  make  me  believe  that  of  a 
brave  man  who  travels  with  his  sword  by  his 
side  !  There,"  said  Cagliostro,  "  follow  this 
little  path,  and  about  twenty  paces  hence  we 
will  find  a  kind  of  ruined  altar,  on  the  steps 
of  which  we  will  be  able  to  talk  at  ease  of  our 
affairs." 

Beausire  hurried  to  obey  Cagliostro  ;  but 
after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  said : 

"  Where  the  devil  is  the  path  ?  I  see  only 
briars  which  wound  my  elbows,  and  grass 
which  reaches  to  mv  knees." 


'*  Tlie  fact  is,  the  cemetery  is  in  worse  or- 
der than  any  I  know  of,  but  that  is  not  sur- 
l)rising.  You  know  that  none  are  buried 
here  but  criminals  executed  in  the  Gr^ve, 
and  nobody  takes  an  interest  in  those  poor 
devils.  Yet,  my  dear  M.  de  Beausire,  we  iiave 
many  illustrious  characters  here.  If  it  were 
day,  I  could  show  you  where  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency  lies.  He  was  executed  for 
having  fought  a  duel ;  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan 
for  having  conspired  against  the  government; 
the  Count  de  Horn,  who  was  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  having  assassinated  a  Jew  ;  Da- 
miens,  who  was  quartered  because  he  sought 
to  kill  Louis  XV. ;  and  who  knows  who  else? 
You  are  wrong  to  speak  ill  of  the  cemetery 
of  St  John.  It  is  not  kept  well,  but  is  very 
full.  However,"  said  Cagliostro,  pausing  near 
a  kind  of  ruin,  *'  here  we  are  I" 

Sitting  on  a  broken  stone,  he  pointed  out 
to  Beausire  a  stone  which  seemed  designated 
by  the  first  to  spare  Cinna  the  trouble  of 
removing  his  seat  to  the  side  of  that  of 
Augustus. 

'•  Now  we  are  at  our  ease  and  able  to  talk, 
my  dear  M.  de  Beausire,"  said  Cagliostro, 
"tell  me  what  took  place  this  evening  under 
the  arches  of  the  Place  Royale  ;  was  the  meet- 
ing interesting?" 

"  Ma  foi,"  said  Beausii-e,  "I  own,  count, 
that  my  head  just  now  is  a  little  bothered, 
and  need  I  say  each  of  us  would  gain  if  you 
adopted  the  system  of  questions  and  an- 
swers ?" 

•'*'  So  be  it,"  said  Cagliostro  ;  "  I  am  easy, 
and  provided  I  obtain  my  end,  do  not  care 
what  means  be  adopted.  How  many  were 
you,  under  the  arches  of  the  Place  Royale  ?" 

"  Six,  with  myself." 

"Six  with  yourself,  dear  M.  de  Beausire; 
let  me  see  if  they  are  the  men  I  think.  In  the 
first  place,  yourself  ?" 

Beausire  uttered  a  sigh  which  indicated 
that  he  wished  there  was  a  possibility  of 
doubt. 

"  Then  there  was  your  friend  Trocarty  ?" 

"  Then  a  royalist,  named  Marquee,  ci- 
devant  sergeant  in  the  Royal  French  Guards, 
and  now  sous-lieutenant  of  a  company  of  the 
Centre  ?" 

"  Yes,  count.  Marquee  was  there." 

•-'  And  M.  de  Favras  ?" 

•'And  M.  de  Favras." 
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"  Then  tlie  masked  man  V 

"Then  the  masked  man." 

"Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
tills  masked  man,  M.  de  Beausire  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Beausire,  "I  think  it  was 
Monsieur *' 

"  Monsieur  who  ?"  said  Cagliostro,  sliariily. 

"  Monsieur — Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the 
king." 

"  Ah  !  dear  M.  de  Beausire,  the  Marquis 
de  Favras  has  a  deep  interest  in  creating  the 
impression  that,  in  all  this  affair,  he  has 
touched  the  prince's  head.  That  may  be  so; 
but  a  man  who  cannot  lie,  cannot  conspire. 
But  that  you  and  your  friend  Trocarty,  two 
recruiting  officers,  used  to  measure  men  by 
the  eye,  by  feet,  inches,  and  lines,  is  very 
improbable.  Monsieur  is  five  feet  three  high, 
the  masked  man  was  five  feet  six." 

"True,  count,  so  I  thought:  but  who  was 
he?" 

"  Pardieu,  my  dear  M.  de  Beausire,  will  I 
not  be  prettily  engaged  in  teaching  you, 
when  I  ex^iected  to  be  taught  by  you  ?" 

"  Then,"  said  Beausire,  who  gradually  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind,  as  he  returned, 
little  by  little,  to  reality,  "you  know  who 
this  man  is  ?" 

"  Par  bleu." 

"Is  there  any  indiscretion  in  asking  ?" 

"  His  name  ?" 

Beausire  nodded  that  was  what  he  wished. 

"  Do  you  know  tlie  play  of  CEdii)us  ?" 

"Xot  well;  I  have  seen  the  play  at  the 
Comedie  Franyaise,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act  I  sank  to  sleep." 

"I  will,  then,  briefly  tell  you  the  story: 

"  I  knew  (Edipus;  it  was  foretold  that  he 
would  be  the  murderer  of  his  father  and  the 
husband  of  his  mother.  Xow,  believing 
Polybius  his  father,  he  left  him  and  set  out, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  for  Phocis. 
As  he  set  out,  I  advised  him,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  higli  road  from  Dantes  to  Delphi,  to 
take  a  mountain  path  I  was  acquainted  with. 
He,  however,  was  obstinate,  and  as  I  could 
not  tell  him  why  I  gave  him  this  advice,  all 
exhortation  was  vain.  From  this  obstinacy 
resulted  exactly  what  I  expected.  At  the 
forks  of  the  road,  from  Delphi  to  Thebes,  he 
met  a  man  followed  by  five  slaves.  The  man 
was  in  a  chariot,  which  crowded  the  whole 
road;  all  difficulty  would  have  been  obviated 


had  the  man  in  the  car  consented  to  have 
turned  a  little  to  the  right,  and  (Edipus  to 
the  left;  each,  however,  insisted  on  the 
centre  of  the  road.  The  man  in  the  chariot 
was  choleric,  and  GCdipus  not  very  patient. 
The  five  slaves  rushed,  one  after  the  other, 
before  their  master,  and  one  after  the  other 
was  slain.  (Edipus  passed  over  six  dead 
bodies,  one  of  which  was  his  father." 

"  The  devil  !"  said  M.  de  Beausire. 

"He  then  went  to  Thebes;  now,  on  the 
road  to  Thebes  was  Mount  Pincior,  and  in  a 
yet  more  narrow  road  than  tliat  in  which  he 
had  slain  his  father,  a  strange  animal  had  a 
cavern.  This  animal  had  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  the  head  and  heart  of  a  woman,  the 
body  and  claws  of  a  lion." 

"  Oh,  oh  !"  said  Beausire,  "  are  there  any 
such  monsters,  in  your  opinion  ?" 

"  I  cannot  possibly  affirm  their  existence, 
since,  when  I  went  to  Thebes,  a  thousand 
years  afterwards,  and  travelled  the  same  road, 
during  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  the  Sphinx, 
at  the  time  of  (Edipus  the  Sphinx  was  alive; 
one  of  its  passions  was  to  place  itself  by  the 
roadside,  proposing  enigmas  to  the  passing 
travellers,  and  devouring  all  who  could  not 
answer  them.  Xow,  as  this  lasted  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  travellers  became  more 
and  mol-e  rare,  and  the  Sphinx's  teeth  rather 
long.  When  it  saw  (Edipus,  it  placed  itself 
in  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  lifted  up  its 
paw,  to  bid  the  young  man  stop.  '  Traveller,' 
it  said,  *I  am  the  Sphinx.'  'Well,  what 
then  ?  '  asked  (Edipus.  '  Well,  destiny  has 
sent  me  to  earth,  to  propose  an  enigma  to 
men — if  they  do  not  guess  it,  they  are  mine; 
if  they  do,  I  am  Death's,  and  I  must  throw 
myself  into  the  abyss  where  I  have  thrown 
the  fragments  of  the  bodies  of  those  I  have 
devoured.'  (Edipus  looked  over  the  preci- 
pice and  saw  the  white  bones.  'Well.'  s:iid 
the  young  man,  '  the  enigma.'  '  It  is  this: 
What  animal  walks  on  four  legs  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  two  at  noon,  and  on  three  at  night  ?' 
(Edipus  thought  for  a  moment  with  a  smile 
of  disdain,  which  could  not  but  make  the 
Sphinx  uneasy.  '  If  I  guess  it,'  said  (Edipus, 
'  will  you  precipitate  yourself  into  the  abyss  ? ' 
'Yes.'  'Well,'  said^  (Edipus,  'that  animal 
is  man.' " 

"How    so?  man!"    interrupted    Beausire, 
who  became  interested  in  the  conversation. 
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as  if  it  related  to.  sometliiiig  contempo- 
rary. 

"Yes,  nmn!  who  iu  his  childhood,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  morning  of  life,  crawls  on  his 
feet  and  hands,  who  in  his  prime,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  noon  of  life,  walks  erect,  and  in 
his  old  age,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  evening  of 
life,  uses  a  staff. " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Beausire,  "that  is  true.  Fool 
that  the  Sphinx  was  !'' 

"Yes,  my  dear  M.  de  Beausire,  so  foolish, 
that  it  threw  itself  into  the  cavern,  without 
using  its  wings,  and  broke  its  head  on  the 
rocks.  As  for  CEdipus,  he  pursued  his 
journey,  came  to  Thebes,  found  Jocasta  a 
widow,  married  her,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
oracle,  that  he  would  kill  one  parent  and 
marry  the  other." 

''But,  count,"  said  De  Beausire,  "where 
is  the  analogy  between  the  story  of  ffidipus 
and  the  mask  ?" 

"  Good !  you  desired  to  know  his  name  just 


now 


?" 


"Yes." 

"And  I  told  you  that  I  was  about  to  pro- 
pose an  enigma.  True,  I  am  of  better  ma- 
terial than  the  Sphinx,  and  will  not  devour  you 
if  you  do  not  answer.  Attention,  I  am  about 
to  lift  up  my  hand:  MYhat  part  of  the  court 
is  the  grandso7i  of  his  father,  the  brother  of 
his  mother,  and  the  uncle  of  his  sisters?' " 

"Diable!"  said  Beausire,  relapsing  into  a 
quandary,  great  as  was  that  of  OEdipus. 

"Think,  sir:  study  it  out,"  said  Cagli- 
ostro. 

"  Assist  me  a  little,  count  ?" 

"Willingly;  I  asked  you  if  you  knew  the 
story  of  OEdipus." 

"You  did  me  that  honour." 

"  Now  we  will  pass  to  sacred  history.  You 
know  what  is  said  of  Lot " 

"And  his  daughters  ?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Parbleu,  I  know.  Wait,  though,  do  you 
know  what  was  said  of  Louis  XV.  and  his 
daughter,  Madame  Adelaide  ?" 

"  You  know,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Then  the  masked  man  was  Count  Louis  ?" 

"  Well." 

"  It  is  true,"  murmured  Beausire,  "  the 
grandson  of  his  father,  the  brother  of  his 
mother,  the  uncle  of  his  sisters,  is  Count 
Louis  de  Nar." 


"Attention,"  said  Cagliostro. 

B(!ausire  interrupted  his  monologue,  and 
listened  with  all  his  ears. 

"Now  we  no  longer  doubt  who  the  con- 
S23irators  are,  either  masked  or  not.  Let  us 
proceed  to  the  plot." 

Beausire  nodded,  as  if  to  say  that  he;  was 
ready. 

"  The  object  is  to  convey  the  king  away  ?  " 

"  That  is  it  exactly." 

"  To  take  him  to  Peronne  ?" 

"  To  Peronne." 

"  What  at  present  are  the   means  ?" 

"  Pecuniary  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Two  millions." 

"  Lent  them  by  a  Genoese  banker.  I  know 
him.     Have  they  none  other  ?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"They  have  money  enough,  but  they  need 
men." 

"  M,  Lafayette  has  authorised  the  raising 
of  a  legion,  to  aid  Brabant,  which  has  re- 
volted against  the  empire." 

"Oh!  kind  Lafayette,  I  see  your  hand 
clearly  there."  Then  aloud,  "So  be  it;  but 
not  a  legion,  but  an  army  is  needed  for  such 
an  enterprise." 

"  There  is  an  army." 

"  Let  us  see  what  ?" 

"  Two  hundred  horse  will  be  collected  at 
Versailles,  and  on  the  appointed  day  will  leave 
Versailles  at  eleven  p.  m.  At  two  o'clock  in- 
the  morning  they  will  reach  Paris  in  three 
columns." 

"Good." 

"  The  first  will  enter  Paris  at  the  gate  of 
Ohaillot,  the  second  at  the  Barriere  du  Eoule, 
the  third  at  Grenelle.  The  latter  will  murder 
Lafayette ;  the  first  M.  Necker,  and  the  other 
Bailly,  the  Maire  of  Paris." 

"  Good,"  said  Cagliostro. 

"  The  blow  being  struck,  the  guns  will  be 
spiked.  They  will  meet  at  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  a  march  will  be  made  on  the 
Tuileries,  which  are  ours." 

"What,  yours!  and  the  National  Guard?" 

"  There  the  Brabangonne  column  will  act, 
joined  to  four  hundred  Swiss,  and  tliree 
hundred  people  from  the  outside  of  Paris. 
Thanks  to  confederates  in  the  palace,  they 
will  hurry  to  the  king,  and  say,  'Sire,  the 
F;iubourg  St.  Antoine  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
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surrection.  A  carriage  is  ready  harnessed. 
You  must  go.'  If  the  king  consent,  the 
thing  will  be  right;  if  he  do  not,  he  will  be 
forcibly  seized  and  taken  to  St.  Denis." 

"  Good !" 

"  There  are  twenty  thousand  infantry. 
They  will  «et  out  on  the  appointed  day,  at 
eleven  at  night,  with  twelve  hundred  cavalry ; 
the  Brabaugonne  legion,  the  Swiss,  the 
people  from  out  of  Paris,  and  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  royalists,  will  escort  tlie  king  to 
Peronne." 

"Better  and  better;  and  what  will  be  done 
at  Peronne  ?" 

"  At  Peronne  are  expected  twenty  thousand 
men  from  the  Flemish  border,  Picardy, 
Artois,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Al- 
sace and  Cambresis.  They  are  in  treaty  for 
twenty  thousand  Swiss,  twelve  thousand 
Germans,  and  twelve  thousand  Sardinians, 
who,  joined  to  the  royal  escort,  will  form  an 
effective  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men." 

"  A  nice  army." 

"With  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  it  is  proposed  to  march  on  Paris, 
to  intercept  water  communication  above  and 
below  the  city,  and  cut  off  all  supplies.  Paris 
will  be  starved  out,  and  will  capitulate.  The 
National  Assembly  will  be  dissolved,  and  the 
king  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers." 

"Amen,"  said  Cagliostro. 

Arising,  he  said :  "  My  dear  M.  de  Beausire, 
you  have  a  most  agreeable  knack  of  conver- 
sation; the  case  with  you  is  like  that  of  all 
great  orators:  when  you  have  said  all,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said." 

"Yes,  count,  at  the  time." 

"  Then,  my  dear  M.  de  Beausire,  when  you 
need  ten  other  louis,  always  on  this  condition, 
be  it  understood,  come  to  my  house  at  Belle- 
vue." 

"AtBellevue!  and  shall  I  ask  for  Count 
Cagliostro  ?" 

"Cagliostro?  No,  they  would  not  know 
whom  you  mean ;  ask  for  Baron  Zanoni.  And 
now,"  said  Cagliostro,  "  whither,  M.  de  Beau- 
sire, do  you  go?" 

"  Whither  go  you,  count  ?" 

"In  the  direction  you  do  not  go." 

"  I  go  to  the  Palais  Royal,  count." 

"  And  I  go  to  the  Bastille,  M.  de  Beausire." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  WHICH  GAMAIN  SHOWS  THAT  HE  IS  REALLY 
MASTER  OF  MASTERS,  MASTER  OF  ALL. 

The  wish  the  king  had  expressed  to  La- 
fayette in  the  presence  of  the  Count  de  Bouille, 
to  have  his  old  master  Gamain  to  assist  him  in 
an  important  piece  of  locksmithing,  will  be 
recollected.  He  had  even  added,  and  we 
think  it  not  unimportant  to  give  the  detail, 
that  an  apprentice  would  not  be  without  use 
in  the  work.  The  number  three,  in  which 
the  gods  delight,  was  not  displeasing  to 
Lafayette,  and  he  therefore  gave  orders  to 
admit  Master  Gamain  and  his  apprentice 
freely,  and  that  whenever  they  came  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  kmg. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  surprise  our  readers 
to  see  M.  Gamain,  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
prentice, in  their  working  dress,  present  them- 
selves at  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries.  After  their 
admission,  to  which  no  objection  was  made, 
they  went  around  the  royal  apartments  by  the 
common  corridor,  and  up  the  stairway  to  the 
door  of  the  forge,  where  they  left  their  names 
with  the  valet  de  chambre. 

Their  names  were  Nicholas  Claude  Gamain 
and  Louis  Lecomte. 

Though  the  names  were  not  at  all  aristo- 
cratic, as  soon  as  he  heard  them  Louis  XYI. 
himself  went  to  the  door  and  said :  '•'  Come  in!" 

"  Here!  here!  here!"  said  Gamain,  appear- 
ing, not  only  with  the  familiarity  of  a  fellow 
workman,  but  of  a  fellow  apprentice. 

"Ah!  Gamain,  is  it  you?  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  for  I  thought  that  you  had  forgotten 
me." 

"  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  took  an 
apprentice?  You  did  well;  you  were  right, 
for  I  was  not  here.  Unfortunately,"  said  he, 
with  a  wiry  expression,  "  the  apprentice  is 
not  a  master." 

"  What  else  could  I  do,  poor  Gamain  ?" 
said  Louis  XVI.;  *'  they  told  me  you  wished 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, for  fear  of  compromising  your- 
self." 

"  Ma  foi,  sir,  you  might  have  learned  at 
Versailles  that  it  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  be  one 
of  your  friends,  for  I  saw,  in  the  little  inn  ot 
the  Pont  de  Sevres,  the  heads  of  two  guards- 
men, who  grinned  horribly,    dressed   by  M. 
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Loonaid.  They  wore  killed  because  tliey 
cliajiced  to  be  in  your  antechamber  wlieu  you 
received  the  visits  of  your  Parisian  friends." 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  king's  face,  and 
the  apprentice  bowed  his  head. 

"  They  say,  though,  that  since  your  return 
to  Paris  things  are  much  better,  and  that  you 
now  make  the  Parisians  do  all  you  wish. 
That  is  not  wonderful,  for  the  Parisians  are 
such  fools,  and  you  and  the  queen  have  such 
winning  ways  about  yon." 

Louis  XVI.  said  nothing,  but  a  faint  flush 
passed  over  his  cheeks. 

"Now,"  said  Gamain,  "let  us  look  at  this 
famous  lock,  for  I  promised  my  wife  to  return 
to-night." 

The  king  gave  Gamain  a  lock  thi-ee-quarters 
done. 

Gamain  pointed  out  a  great  many  altera- 
tions, and  the  king  said : 

"But  it  will  take  a  day's  hard  work  to 
effect  all  this,  Gamain  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  another,  but  two  hours  will 
be  enough  for  me  ;  only  you  must  not  annoy 
me  with  questions,  and  say  'Gamain  this, 
and  Gamain  that;'  leave  me  alone.  The 
shop  seems  to  have  tools  enoitgh,  and  in  two 
hours,  yes,  two  hours,  come  back,  and  all 
will  be  complete,"  said  Gamain,  with  a  smile. 

This  was  exactly  what  the  king  wished. 
The  solitude  of  Gamain  would  enable  him  to 
talk  alone  with  Louis. 

"  If  you  want  anything,  Gamain  ?" 

"  If  I  do,  I  will  call  the  valet  de  chambre, 
provided  he  be  ordered  to  bring  me  what 
I  wish." 

"  Vohiay,"  said  the  king,  after  examining 
the  alterations  Gamain  had  suggested, 
"  remain  here,  I  pray  you ;  Gamain,  my  old 
master,  has  come  to  correct  a  mistake  in  a 
lock  I  began.  Give  him  all  he  wants,  espe- 
cially two  or  three  bottles  of  excellent  Bor- 
deaux." 

"Will  your  majesty  please  to  remember 
that  I  like  Burgundy  best,  sire.  Damn 
Bordeaux,  it  is  like  drinking  warm  water." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  true.  I  forgot,  we  have  often 
trinquered  together,  my  poor  Gamain. 
Burgundy,  you  understand,  Volnay." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Gamain,  wetting  his  lips, 
"I  remember." 

"  And  did  it  make  the  water  come  to  your 
lips?" 


"  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  water  ;  I  do  not 
know  of  what  earthly  use  it  is,  except  to 
temper  metal  with  ;  all  who  use  it  for  any 
other  purpose  divert  it  from  its  true  destina- 
tion." 

"  Be  easy  ;  as  long  as  3'ou  are  here  you  will 
not  hear  water  mentioned,  and  lest  by  acci- 
dent the  word  escape  from  our  lips,  we  will 
leave  you  ;  when  you  have  done,  sctkI  for  us. 
The  drawer  for  which  this  lock  is  intended — " 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  kind  of  work  which  suits 
you.     Wish  you  joy." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  king. 

Bowing  familiarly  to  Gamain,  the  king 
left  with  the  apprentice,  Louis  Lecomte,  or 
Le  Conite  Louis,  whom  the  reader  has  had 
sufficient  perspicacity  to  have  recognised  as 
the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille. 

Louis  XVT.  did  not  go  from  the  shop  by 
the  outer  stairway,  but  b}'^  the  private  one, 
intended  for  him  alone.  This  led  to  his 
study.  The  table  was  covered  by  a  vast  map 
of  France,  which  proved  that  the  king  had 
already  studied  the  shortest  and  most  feasible 
way  to  leave  his  kingdom. 

Not  until  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  did 
Louis  XVI.  appear  to  recognise  the  young 
apprentice,  who,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  his  jacket  over  his  arm,  followed  him. 
He  then  looked  carefully  around  the  room, 
and  said  :  "Now,  my  dear  count,  that  we 
are  alone,  let  me  compliment  you  on  your 
address,  and  thank  you  for  your  devotion. 
But  we  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  even  the  queen 
is  ignorant  of  your  business  here  ;  no  one  has 
heard  us,  so  tell  me  quickly  what  brings  you." 

"  Did  not  your  majesty  do  my  father  the 
honour  to  send  an  officer  to  his  garrison  ?" 

"  Yes,i;he  Count  de  Charny." 

"Yes,  sire,  that  is  the  name  ;  he  had  a 
letter." 

"  Which  meant  nothing  in  words,  and 
which  was  but  an  introduction  to  a  verbal 
message. " 

"  This  verbal  message,  sire,  he  delivered, 
and  that  its  execution  might  be  certain,  at 
my  father's  order,  and  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  your  majesty,  I  set  out  for  Paris." 

"  Then  you  know  all  ?" 

"  I  know  that  the  king  wishes,  at  a  certain 
given  moment,  to  be  able  to  quit  France." 

"  And  thinks  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  able 
to  second  him  in  his  plan." 
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"  My  father  is  proud  and  grateful  for  the 
honour  30U  luive  done  him." 

"  But  to  tlie  point,  what  says  he  of  the 
plan  ?" 

"  That  it  is  hazardous,  demands  great 
precaution,  but  is  not  impossible." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  tlie  king,  "  that 
the  co-operation  of  M.  Bouille  may  have  such 
full  effect  as  his  loyalty  and  devotion  promise, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  the  governments 
of  several  provinces  were  united  to  his  com- 
mand at  Metz,  esi:>ecially  the  government  of 
Franche  Comte  ?" 

"  So  my  father  thinks,  sire,  and  I  am 
happy  that  your  majesty  has  yourself  first 
expressed  the  idea.  The  marquis  feared  your 
majesty  would  attribute  it  to  personal 
ambition." 

"Go,  go!  do  I  not  know  your  father's 
personal  abnegation  ?  Come,  tell  me,  did 
he  explain  himself  to  you  as  to  the  course  to 
be  adopted  ?" 

"  This  is  what  my  father  proposes  to  your 
majesty." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  king,  looking  over  the 
map  of  France,  to  follow  the  different  routes 
the  young  count  was  about  to  propose. 

"  Sire,  there  are  many  points  to  which  the 
king  can  retire." 

"  Certainly,  but  I  prefer  Montmedy,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  your  father's  command. 
Tell  the  marquis  that  my  choice  is  made,  and 
that  I  prefer  Montmedy." 

"  Has  the  king  resolved  on  the  attempt,  or 
is  it  but  a  project?"  the  young  count  dared 
to  ask. 

"My  dear  Louis,"  replied  Louis  XVL, 
"  nothing  is  as  yet  determined  on.  If  I  see 
the  queen  and  my  children  exposed  to  new 
dangers,  like  those  of  the  night  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  I  will  decide  ;  tell  your 
father,  my  dear  count,  when  I  shall  once 
have  made  up  my  mind,  it  will  be  irrevo- 
cable." 

"  Now,  sire,"  said  the  young  count,  ''  if  it 
were  permitted  to  me  to  express  an  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  manner  of  the  voyage,  may 
I  mention  to  your  majesty  my  father's 
advice  ?" 

"Go  on,  go  on." 

"He  thinks  that  the  dangers  would  be 
diminished  by  dividing  them." 

'*  Explain." 


"Sire,  your  majesty  should  start  with 
Madame     Elizabeth    and    Madame    Royale, 

while   the   queen,    with    the   dauphin .so 

that " 

"  It  is  useless,  my  dear  Louis,  to  discuss 
this  point.  In  a  solemn  moment  we  decided, 
the  queen  and  I,  not  to  separate.  If  your 
father  wishes  to  save  us,  he  must  save  us  all 
together,  or  not  at  all." 

The  count  bowed. 

"  Another  thing,  sire  ;  there  are  two  roads 
to  Montmedy.  I  must  ask  your  majesty 
which  you  will  take,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
examined  by  a  competent  engineer." 

"We  have  a  competent  engineer — M.  de 
Charny,  who  is  devoted  to  us.  The  fewer 
persons  we  put  in  the  secret,  the  better.  In 
the  count  we  have  a  servant  intelligent  and 
tried,  and  will  make  use  of  him.  As  I  chose 
Montmedy,  the  two  roads  are  marked  out  on 
this  map." 

"  There  are  three,  sire,"  said  De  Bouille, 
respectfully. 

"  I  know,  that  from  Paris  to  Metz,  which 
I  left  beyond  Verdun,  to  take  the  Stenop 
road  along  the  Meuse,  from  which  Montmedy 
is  but  three  leagues  distant." 

"  There  also  is  Rheims,  I'lsle  de  Better  and 
de  Stenay,"  said  the  young  count,  anxious 
that  the  king  should  select  that. 

"Ah,  ah  !"  said  the  king,  "it  seems  that 
is  the  route  you  prefer." 

"  Sire,  it  is  not  my  opinion,  but  my  father's, 
and  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  country 
it  passes  is  poor  and  almost  a  desert ;  conse- 
quently fewer  precautions  are  required.  He 
adds,  that  the  Royal  German,  the  best  regi- 
ment in  the  service,  the  only  one  perhaps 
which  has  remained  completely  faithful,  is 
stationed  at  Stenay,  and  can  be  your  escort 
from  Isle  de  Retter.  Thus  the  danger  of  in- 
curring suspicion  by  too  great  a  movement  of 
troops  would  be  avoided." 

"Yes,"  said  the  king,  "we  would  have  to 
pass  Rheims,  where.  I  was  crowned,  and 
where  the  first  comer  might  recognise  me. 
No,  my  dear  count,  on  that  point  I  am  re- 
solved." 

The  king  pronounced  these  words  in  so 
firm  a  voice,  that  Count  Louis  did  not  even 
dare  to  make  another  suggestion. 

"Then  tht>  kijig  is  resolved?" 

"On  the  road  from   Chalons   to  Verdun. 
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there  are  troops  in  the  little  cities  between 
Montniedy  and  Chiiloiis.  I  do  not  see  any 
inconvonionco,"  added  the  king,  "oven  if  the 
first  detachment  met  me  in  this  last  city/' 

"Sire,  when  there  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  decide  how  far  the  regiments  can  venture. 
The  king  is,  however,  aware  that  there  is  not 
a  post-station  at  Varennes." 

"  I  am  glad,  count,  to  see  that  you  are  so 
well  informed  ;  it  proves  that  you  have 
seriously  studied  our  plan.  Do  not  be  afraid, 
though,  for  we  will  contrive  a  way  to  find 
horses,  both  above  and  below  that  town — our 
engineer  will  decide  on  the  spot." 

"  And  now,  sire,  that  nearly  all  is  decided, 
will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  quote  in  my 
father's  name  a  few  lines,  from  an  Italian 
author,  which  seemed  to  him  so  appropriate 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  king  is,  that  he 
bade  me  commit  them  to  memory,  that  I 
might  repeat  them  to  you  ?" 

"  What  are  they,  sir  ?" 

"These — 'Delay  is  always  injurious,  and 
there  is  no  circumstance  entirely  favourable 
in  any  undertaking  ;  he  who  waits  an  oppor- 
tunity perfectly  favourable  will  never  under- 
take auA'^thing,  or  if  he  does,  it  will  turn  out 
badly.' '' 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  author  is  Machiavelli.  I  will 
pay  attention,  you  may  be  sure,  to  the  advice 
of  tlie  ambassador  of  the  magnificent  repub- 
lic. But  eh  !  I  hear  steps  on  the  stairway. 
It  is  Gamain.  Let  us  go  to  meet  him,  that 
he  may  not  see  that  we  have  not  been  busied 
with  aught  but  the  drawer." 

As  he  spoke  the  king  opened  the  door  of 
the  stairway. 

It  was  high  time,  for  with  the  lock  in  his 
hand  Gamain  stood  on  the  last  step. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A    PROVIDENCE     WATCHES     OVER    DRUNKEN 
MEN. 

On  that  day,  about  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  a 
man  clad  as  a  workman,  and  keeping  his  hand 
carefully  on  his  vest  pocket,  as  if  on  that 
night  it  contained  a  sum  of  money  larger 
than  workmen  usually  carry,  left  the  Tnil- 
eries  by  the  turning  bridge,  and  inclining  to 


the  left,  went  entirely  down  one  of  the  long 
aisles  of  trees  which  towards  the  Seine  pro- 
long that  portion  of  the  Champs  Elys^es 
formerly  called  the  marble  post,  or  the  stone 
post,  and  now  called  Cours-hi-Reine. 

At  the  first  cabaret  on  the  road,  the  man 
seemed  to  undergo  a  violent  mental  contest, 
whence  he  emerged  victorious.  The  res  in 
lite  was  whether  he  would  enter  the  cabaret 
or  not.     He  passed  on. 

The  temptation  was  renewed  at  the  second, 
and  at  this  moment  a  man  who  followed  him 
like  a  shadow,  though  unseen,  might  have 
fancied  he  was  about  to  yield,  so  much  did  he 
deviate  from  the  straight  line  and  incline 
towards  that  temple  of  Bacchus. 

This  time,  also,  temperance  triumphed,  and 
it  is  probable  that  if  a  third  cabaret  had  not 
been  met  with,  the  shadow  would  have  had 
to  return,  and  thus  break  a  vow  he  seemed 
to  have  made.  The  workman  continued  his 
route,  not  fasting,  for  he  seemed  already  to 
have  taken  a  decent  quantity  of  liquor,  but 
yet  had  sufficient  self-control  for  his  legs  to 
bear  him  in  a  line  sufficiently  straight  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  not  only 
a  third,  but  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  twentieth 
cabaret.  The  result  was  that  the  temptation 
was  too  often  renewed,  and  the  force  of  resist- 
ance not  being  in  harmony  with  the  power 
of  temptation,  he  gave  way  at  the  third  test. 

True  it  is,  that  by  a  kind  of  transaction  with 
himself,  the  workman,  who  had  so  long  and 
so  fortunately  combated  the  demon  of  wine, 
as  he  entered  the  cabaret,  stood  erect  at  the 
counter,  and  asked  for  but  one  chopin. 

The  demon  of  wine,  with  which  he  had  so 
long  contended,  seemed  to  be  victoiiously 
represented  by  the  stranger  who  had  followed 
him  in  the  distance,  taking  care  to  remain 
unseen,  but,  however,  never  losing  sight  of 
his  quarry. 

It  was,  without  doubt,  to  enjoy  this  par- 
ticularly agreeable  prospect  that  he  sat  on  the 
parapet,  just  opposite  the  tap  where  the  man 
drank  his  chopin,  and  set  out  just  five  min- 
utes after,  having  drunk  his  chopin,  the  man 
crossed  the  door  to  resume  his  journey. 

AVho,  however,  can  say  when  the  lips  once 

damped  by  wine  Avill  be  dried  ?  and  who  has 

not  seen,  as  drunkards  always  do,  that  noth- 

i  ing  excites  the  thirst  so  much  as  drinking  ? 
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Scarcely  hud  the  ouvrier  gone  a  hundred 
paces,  than  he  felt  such  a  thirst  that  he  had  to 
stop  again,  and  on  this  occasion  called,  not 
for  a  chopin,  but  for  a  half- bottle. 

The  shadow  had  followed  him  did  not  seem 
at  all  dissatisfied  at  the  delay  caused  by  this 
quenchless  thirst,  but  stopped  at  the  angle 
of  the  wall  of  the  cabaret ;  and  though  the 
man  sat  down  at  his  ease  and  drank  a  whole 
quart  to  settle  the  half-bottle  and  chopin,  the 
benevolent  shadow  exhibited  no  impatience, 
contented,  when  he  came  out,  to  follow  him 
as  he  had  done  before. 

About  a  hundred  paces  further  on  he  had 
a  new  temptation  and  a  ruder  test  to  submit 
to:  the  ouvrier  ma,de  a  third  halt,  and  this 
time,  as  his  thirst  continued  to  increase,  he 
again  asked  for  a  bottle. 

The  argus  had  again  to  wait  half  an  hour, 
a  thing  he  did  with  the  greatest  patience. 

Certainl}^,  these  five  minutes,  this  half 
hour,  successively  lost,  awakened  something 
of  remorse  in  the  heart  of  the  drinker.  He 
took  the  precaution,  before  he  set  out  again, 
to  provide  himself  with  an  uncorked  bottle, 
as  he  evidently  did  not  wish  to  halt,  but  to 
continue  on  his  journey  drinking. 

It  was  a  prudent  resolution,  and  one  which 
did  not  delay  him  much,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  curves  and  zig-zags  which  were 
the  result  of  every  approach  of  the  bottle  to 
his  lips. 

By  an  adroitly  combined  curve,  he  passed 
the  barrier  of  Passy  without  any  trouble  ; 
vessels  carrying  liquids,  it  is  well  known,  not 
being  liable  to  any  octroi  out  of  Paris. 

A  hundred  paces  from  the  barrier  our  man 
had  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
ingenious  precaution,  for  from  that  place 
cabarets  became  rarer,  until  at  last  there  were 
none. 

What  was  that  to  our  philosopher  ?  Like 
the  sage  of  old,  he  carried  about  with  him, 
not  only  his  fortune,  but  his  joy. 

We  say  his  joy,  since,  after  getting  half 
through  his  bottle,  our  traveller  began  to  sing, 
and  no  one  will  deny  but  that  song  and 
laughter  are  the  great  means  by  which  man 
exhibits  joy. 

The  shadow  appeared  fully  satisfied  with 
the  music,  which  it  seemed  to  repeat  in  a 
low  tone,  and  with  an  expression  of  pleasure 
which  showed  that  it  took  great  interest  in 


it.  But,  unfortunately,  the  joy  was  ephem- 
eral and  the  song  short.  The  joy  lasted  just 
as  long  as  the  wine  did;  and  when  at  last  the 
empty  bottle  was  pressed  again  and  again  to 
no  purpose,  the  song  changed  into  growls, 
which,  becoming  more  and  more  deep,  ended 
in  imprecations. 

These  imprecations  were  addressed  to  un- 
known persecutors,  of  whom,  as  he  staggered, 
our  traveller  complained. 

"Base  people,"  said  he,  "to  give  j>oisoned 
wine  to  an  old  friend  and  to  a  master-work- 
man! Pahl  let  him  but  send  to  me  to  fix 
his  locks,  and  I  will  tell  him:  'Bon  soir, 
your  majesty;  let  your  majesty  fix  your  own 
locks.  Sire,  you  cannot  make  a  lock  as 
easily  as  you  can  a  decree.'  Catch  me  doing 
any  such  thing  again;  I  care  notliing  about 
your  keys,  springs,  and  tumblers,  only  catch 
me  there  again,  that  is  all.  The  villain  I 
They  certainly  have  poisoned  me." 

Having  spoken  these  words,  he  was  over- 
come by  the  force  of  the  poison,  and  fell 
headlong,  three  times,  on  the  road,  which  for- 
tunately was  covered  with  a  soft  cushion  of 
mud. 

Our  friend,  on  the  two  first  occasions,  arose 
without  assistance.  The  operation  was  diffi- 
cult, but  was  accomplished  safely.  The  third 
time,  after  desperate  efforts,  he  was  forced  to 
confess  that  the  effort  was  beyond  his  power, 
and  with  a  sigh,  not  unlike  a  groan,  he 
seemed  determined  for  that  night  to  sleep  on 
our  common  mother,  earth. 

At  this  point  of  discouragement  and  weak- 
ness, the  shadow  which  had  accompanied  him 
from  the  Place  Louis  XV.  with  so  much  per- 
severance, and  which  had,  in  the  distance, 
witnessed  those  abortive  efforts  to  rise  which 
we  have  sought  to  describe,  approached  him, 
went  around  him,  and  called  a  fiacre  which 
chanced  to  pass. 

"My  friend,"  said  he  to  the  driver,  "my 
compaTiiou  is  ill;  take  these  six  livres,  and 
put  the  poor  devil  inside  your  cjirriage,  and 
take  him  to  the  inn  at  the  Pont  de  Sevres. 
I  will  ride  with  you." 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  one  of  the 
two  riding  with  the  driver,  as  both  seemed 
very  common  men.  Therefore,  with  the 
touching  confidence  people  of  that  class 
have  in  each  other,  the  driver  said,  "Six 
francs,  where  are  they  ?" 
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•'Here  they  are,  my  friend,"  siiid  the 
other,  who  did  not  seem  in  the  least  an- 
noyed, at  the  same  time  giving  the  coachman 
a  crown. 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  the  Antomedon, 
softened  by  a  sight  of  tlie  king's  effigy. 

"  Take  up  this  poor  devil,  put  him  inside, 
shut  the  doors  carefully,  and  try  to  make 
your  two  nags  last  until  we  reach  the  Pont 
de  Sevres,  and  we  will  act  then  to  you  as  you 
act  to  us." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  driver,  "that  is  the 
way  to  talk.  Be  easy,  I  know  whtit  is  what. 
Get  on  the  box  and  keep  our  peacocks  from 
cutting  up  capers.  Dame !  they  already 
smell  the  stable,  and  are  anxious  to  get  into 
it." 

"Without  making  any  remark,  the  generous 
stranger  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  tlie 
driver,  carefully  as  he  could,  lifted  up  the 
drunken  man  and  placed  him  between  the 
seats,  shut  the  door,  got  on  the  box,  whipped 
up  the  horses,  which  at  the  melancholy  gait 
hack  horses  acquire  so  easy  passed  the  little 
hamlet  of  Pont  de  Jour,  and  in  an  hour 
reached  the  inn  of  the  Pont  de  Sevres. 

In  the  interior  of  this  inn,  after  ten 
minutes  devoted  to  the  unpacking  of  Gamain, 
whom  the  reader  has  doubtless  recognised 
before  now,  we  will  find  the  worthy  lock- 
smith, master  over  masters,  seated  at  the 
same  table  with  the  same  armourer  we  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  of  this  history. 

The  host  of  the  cabaret  of  the  Pont  de 
Sevres  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  least  ray  of 
light  passed  through  the  blinds,  when  the 
first  knock  of  the  philanthropist  who  had 
rescued  Gamain  sounded  on  the  door. 

The  blows  were  so  long  and  frequent  that 
there  was  no  possibility  for  the  inmates  of 
the  cabaret,  sleepy  as  they  were,  to  resist  so 
violent  an  attack. 

Sleepy,  and  slumbering,  and  growling,  the 
keeper  of  the  house  came  to  open  the  door 
himself,  and  in  his  own  mind  determined  to 
give  them  a  pretty  scolding  for  so  disturbing 
him,  for,  as  he  said,  "the  game  was  not  worth 
the  candle." 

It  seemed,  however,  that  the  game  was 
worth  tlie  candle,  for  at  the  first  word  spoken 
by  the  man  who  knocked  so  irreverently,  the 
innkeeper  took  off  his  cap,  and  bowing  in  a 
most   reverent,    and    in    his    costume    most 


ridiculous  manner,  introduced  Gamain  and 
his  escort  into  the  little  room  when;  we  pre- 
viously have  seen  him,  sipping  his  favourite 
vin  de  Burgogne. 

Both  driver  and  horses  had  done  as  well  as 
they  could,  the  one  using  his  whip  and  the 
others  their  legs,  which  the  stranger  rewarded 
with  a  twenty-four  sous  piece  for  drink,  in 
addition  to  the  six  livres  he  had  already  given. 

Then,  having  seen  Germain  firmly  de- 
posited in  a  chair,  with  his  head  on  a  table 
in  front  of  him,  he  hastened  to  make  the 
innkeeper  bring  two  bottles  of  wine  and  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  opened  the  blinds  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  the  mephitic  air  of 
the  house. 

The  host,  after  having  himself  brought 
two  bottles  of  wine  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 
the  first  promptly,  but  the  latter  after  some 
delay,  retired,  and  left  his  two  guests  to- 
gether. 

The  stranger,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken 
care  to  renew  the  air;  then,  before  the 
window  was  closed,  had  placed  a  flacon 
beneath  the  dilated  nostrils  of  the  locksmith, 
Avho  snored  as  men  do  in  that  state  of 
drunkenness,  and  who,  could  they  hear  them- 
selves, would  certainly  be  cured  of  their  mad 
love  of  wine.  The  sovereign  wisdom  of  the 
Most  High  does  not,  however,  permit  drunk- 
ards to  hear  themselves. 

*  The  wretch — he  has  poisoned  me — he  has 
poisoned  me.' 

The  armourer  was  pleased  to  see  that 
Gamain  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  idea,  and  placed  the  flacon  again  be- 
neath his  nostrils,  which,  restoring  some 
strength  to  the  worthy  son  of  Noah,  per- 
mitted him  to  complete  the  last  phrase,  by 
adding  to  the  words  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced two  other  words,  which  were  the 
more  horrible,  as  they  signified  a  total  abuse 
of  confidence  and  w^ant  of  heart : 

'  To  poison  a  friend — a  friend  I' 

'  Fortunately,'  said  the  armourer,  '  I  was 
there  with  the  antidote.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  murmured  Gamain. 

'  But  as  one  dose  is  not  enough  for  such  a 
person,'  continued  the  stranger,  '  take  an- 
other.' 

He  poured  into  half  a  glass  of  water  four 
or  five  drops  of  the  fluid  in  the  flacon,  which 
was  only  a  solution  of  ammonia. 
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He  then  placed  the  glass  close  to  rramain's 
lips. 

'  Ah!  "  said  he, '  this  is  to  be  drunken  with 
the  mouth;  I  like  it  better  than  with  the 
nose.' 

He  swallowed  the  contents  of  tlie  glass. 
Scarcely  had  lie  done  so,  however,  than  he 
opened  his  mouth  wide,  and  sneezed  violently 
twice. 

'  Robber  I  what  have  you  given  me  ?  Puh ! 
Puh !" 

'  I  have  given  you  a  liquid  which  will  save 
your  life.' 

'  Ah !'  said  he,  "  if  it  saves  my  life,  you  were 
right  to  give  it  me.  But  if  you  call  it  liquor, 
you  are  damnably  mistaken.' 

He  sneezed  again,  opening  his  mouth  and 
expanding  his  eyes,  like  a  mute  of  old  Greek 
tragedy. 

The  stranger  took  advantage  of  this  pan- 
tomime to  shut,  not  the  window,  but  the 
blinds. 

This  was  not  without  advantage,  for 
Gamain  began  to  open  his  eyes  for  the  second 
or  third  time.  During  tliis  movement,  con- 
vulsive as  it  was,  Gamain  had  looked  around 
him,  and  with  that  sentiment  of  profound 
remembrance  which  drunkards  have  of  the 
walls  of  a  room,  he  recognised  those  which 
surrounded  him. 

In  fact,  in  the  many  trips  he  was  obliged 
to  make  to  Paris,  it  was  seldom  that  Gamain 
did  not  stop  at  the  Pont  de  Sevres.  This 
pause  might  almost  be  considered  a  necessity, 
the  cabaret  being  half  way.  This  recollec- 
tion had  a  great  effect.  It  restored  the  con- 
fidence of  the  locksmith,  by  proving  to  him 
that  he  was  in  the  company  of  friends. 

'Ah,  ha  I'  said  he.  'I  am  half  way,  it 
seems.' 

'  Yes,  thanks  to  me,'  said  the  armourer. 

'  How,  thanks  to  you  ?'  said  Gamain,  look- 
ing from  inanimate  to  living  things,  '  thanks 
to  you  ?  who  are  you  ?' 

'  My  dear  Gamain,  that  proves  to  me  that 
you  have  a  bad  memory.' 

'  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit;  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  seen  you  before.  But  where  was  it  ? 
That  is  the  thing.' 

'  Where  ?  look  around  you,  and  the  objects 
may,  perhaps,  arouse  some  recollections. 
When  is  another  thing.  Think,  or  it  may 
he  necessary  to  administer   to  you  another 


dose  of  the  antidote,  to  enable  you  to  tell 
me.' 

'  No,  I  thank  you,  I  have  had  enough  of 
your  antidote,  and  since  I  am  saved  a  little, 
I  will  be  content  with  that.  Where  did  T 
see  you  ? — where  did  I  see  you  ?    AVhy  here.' 

'  All  right.' 

*  When  did  I  see  you  ? — wait;  on  the  morn- 
ing when  I  came  from  doing  some  work  in 
Paris.  It  really  seems  I  have  luck  with 
those  enterprises.' 

'  Very  well,  and  now  what  am  I  ?' 

'  What  are  you  ? — a  man  who  paid  for  my 
liquor.  Consequently  you  are  a  good  fellow. 
Give  me  your  hand.' 

'  With  especial  pleasure,  as  between  a 
master  locksmith  and  a  master  armourer 
there  is  but  one  step.' 

'  Ah !  well !  There  it  is,  I  remember  now. 
Yes,  it  was  on  the  6th  of  October,  on  the 
day  of  the  king's  return  to  Paris,  We  even 
talked  of  him  on  that  day." 

"  And  I  found  your  conversation  very  inter- 
esting. Master  Gamain;  on  that  account  I  am 
anxious  to  enjoy  it  again,  and  since  memory 
has  returned  to  you,  if  I  am  not  indiscreet, 
tell  me  what  you  were  doing,  about  an  hour 
ago,  stretched  at  your  length  in  the  street, 
within  twenty  feet  of  a  carriage,  which  would 
have  cut  you  in  two  if  I  had  not  passed  by. 
Have  you  any  ti-oubles  that  you  wish  thus 
to  commit  suicide  ?" 

"  I  commit  suicide  ?  My  God !  What  was 
I  doing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  road? 
Are  you  sure  I  was  there  ?" 

"  Parbleu!  look  at  yourself," 

Gamain  looked  at  his  coat.  "Ah!"  said 
ho,  "]\radame  Gamain  will  scold  not  a  little. 
She  told  me  not  to  put  on  my  new  coat, 
'  Put  on  your  old  jacket,  it  is  good  enough 
for  the  Tuileries.'" 

"How,  the  Tuileries  ?"  said  tlie  stranger; 
"  had  you  come  from  the  Tuileries  when  I 
saw  you  ?" 

Gamain  scratched  his  head,  as  if  to  rako 
up  his  ideas,  wiiich  were  not  yet  in  order, 

"  Yes,  I  came  from  the  Tuileries;  what  of 
that,  though  ?  Everybody  knows  I  was  tlie 
king's  master.  All  know  I  served  M. 
Veto," 

"  How,  M.  Veto  ?  Whom  do  vou  call  M. 
Veto  r 

"Ah!  good:  you  know  tliey  give  that  name 
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to  tho  king.     Where  did  you  conic  from,  ;iny- 
liow?     From  Cliina?" 

"  I^iili!  I  attend  to  my  business,  and  do 
not  attend  to  politics." 

"  You  are  very  lucky.  I  do  busy  myself 
in  politics,  or  rather  I  am  forced  to  do 
so."  Gamain  looked  up  to  heaven  :ind 
siglied. 

"Bah!"  said  the  stranger.  "Have  you 
been  called  to  Paris  to  do  some  work  for  tlie 
person  of  whom  you  spoke  when  we  first 
mot  ?" 

''Exactly.  Only  at  that  time  I  did  not 
know  whither  I  was  going,  for  my  eyes  were 
bandaged;  but  this  time  I  went  with  them 
opcTied." 

"You  had  no  trouble,  then,  in  recognising 
the  Tuileries  ?" 

"The  Tuileries!"  said  Gamain,  echoing 
his  words,  "  who  told  you  I  went  to  the 
Tuileries  ?" 

"  You,  just  now.  How  do  I  know  you  came 
from  the  Tuileries  ?  Why,  you  told  me  so 
yourself." 

"  True,"  said  Gamain,  speaking  to  himself; 
"  how  could  he  know,  unless  I  told  him 
myself?" 

Then,  speaking  to  the  stranger,  he  said: 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  tell  you;  but,  ma 
foi,  you  are  not  everybody.  Well,  since  I  told 
you  so,  I  will  not  contradict  it;  I  did  not  con- 
tradict it.     I  was  at  the  Tuileries." 

"And,"  said  the  stranger,  "you  worked 
with  the  king,  who  gave  you  twenty-five 
louis." 

"  Yes;  I  have  twenty-five  louis  now,  in  my 
pocket." 

"  Have  you  got  them  still  ?" 

Gamain  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  gold,  mingled  with 
silver  and  some  copper. 

"  Wait  a  bit — five,  six,  seven — good,  and  I 
forgot  all  this.  Twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen; 
just  twenty-five  louis.  This  is  a  sura  which, 
as  times  go,  is  not  found  in  the  road.  Twenty- 
three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five.  Ah!"  con- 
tinued he,  breathing  with  more  liberty  ; 
"  thank  God,  all  is  right !  How  did  you  know 
I  had  this  money  ?" 

"  My  dear  M.  Gamain,  I  have  already  had 
the  honour  to  tell  you  that  I  found  you  asleep 
across  the  road,  about  twenty  feet  from 
a  carriage,  which  was  passing.      I  took  down 


one  of  the  Ian  terns  of  this  carriage,  and  by  its 
light  saw  two  or  three  louis  on  the  ground. 
As  they  must  have  come  from  your  pocket, 
I  put  them  back  again,  and  in  doing  so,  felt 
some  twenty  more.  The  coachman  tlien  said, 
shaking  his  head,  '  No,  monsieur,  I  cannot 
take  that  man ;  he  is  too  rich  for  his  dress. 
Twenty-five  louis  in  a  cotton-velvet  jacket 
will  make  a  man  smell  a  gallows  a  mile  ofif.' 
'  How,  think  you  he  is  a  robber  ? '  It  seems 
the  word  struck  you.  'Robber!  robber!  I 
a  robber?'  said  you.  *  Certainly;  or  how  else 
would  you  have  twenty-five  louis  in  your  pock- 
et?' 'I  have  them,  because  my  pupil,  the 
King  of  France,  has  given  them  to  me,'  said 
you.  In  fact,  at  these  words  I  fancied  that 
I  knew  you.  I  placed  the  lantern  close  to 
your  face.  '  Ah !'  said  I,  *  all  is  explained;  it 
is  Gamain,  the  locksmith  of  Versailles.  He 
has  been  at  work  with  the  king,  who  has  given 
him  twenty-five  louis  for  the  trouble.  Come, 
I  will  answer  for  him.'  As  soon  as  I  said  I 
would  do  so,  the  driver  made  no  more  diffi- 
culty. I  then  placed  in  your  pocket  the  louis 
d'or  which  had  escaped,  seated  you  in  the 
carriage,  and  got  on  the  seat  and  brought  you 
here,  where  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
except  the  desertion  of  your  apprentice." 

"  What,  I  spoke  of  an  apprentice,  and  of 
his  desertion  ?"  said  Gamain,  more  and  more 
amazed. 

"  Now,  only  look  !  he  no  longer  remembers 
what  he  has  said." 

"  I  ?" 

"  How,  did  you  not  say  so,  just  now  ?     It 

was  the  fault  of  that  fellow 1  do  not  just 

now  remember  his  name." 

"  Louis  Lecomte  ?" 

"  That  is  it.  How,  did  you  not  just  now 
say  it  was  the  fault  of  that  fellow,  Louis  Le- 
comte, who  promised  to  return  with  you  to 
Versailles,  and  who,  instead,  merely  burned 
you  up  with  jioliteness  ?" 

"Well,  I  might  have  said  all  this,  but  it 
yet  is  true." 

"W^ell,  since  it  is  true,  why  should  you 
deny  it  ?  Do  you  know,  my  fine  fellow,  that 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  talk  in  this  way  to 
another  than  myself  ?" 

"Yes,  but  with  you,"  said  Gamain,  fawn, 
ing  on  the  count. 

"With  me?  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  It  means  to  say,  with  a  friend." 
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**  Ahj  yes  !  you  show  great  confidence  to 
a  friend.  You  say,  '  it  is  true,'  and  then, 
*it  is  not  true.'  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
the  other  day  you  told  me  a  story," 

"  What  story  ?" 

"  The  story  of  the  secret  door  you  had  been 
sent  to  fix  at  the  house  of  some  great  lord, 
even  the  address  of  whom  you  had  forgot- 
ten." 

"  Well,  you  may  believe  me  if  you  please, 
but  on  this  time  I  also  had  to  do  with  a 
door." 

"  At  the  king's  ?" 

"At  the  king's  ;  only,  instead  of  tlie  stair- 
case, it  was  the  door  of  a  bureau." 

"And  you  mean  to  say  that  the  king,  who 
is  curious  about  locksmiths,  sent  for  you  to 
close  a  door  for  him.     Bah  !" 

"Yet  that  is  the  truth.  Poor  man!  he 
thought  he  could  do  without  me,  but  it  was 
of  no  use." 

"  He  then  sent  for  you,  by  some  confiden- 
tial valet?    By  Huet,  Darcy,  or  Weber?" 

"Now  you  are  exactly  wrong.  To  assist 
him,  he  had  employed  a  young  man  who 
knew  less  than  he  did.  So  that  one  day  that 
fellow  came  to  Versailles  and  said  :  *  Look 
here.  Master  Gamain  ;  the  king  and  I  wish 
you  to  make  a  lock.  The  damned  thing  will 
not  turn.'  *  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?'  I 
replied.  'Come  and  cori-ectit,'  said  he. 
Then  I  said,  '  It  is  not  true  ;  you  are  not  sent 
by  the  king,  and  you  wish  to  get  me  into 
some  scrape.'  He  said,  '  Very  well,  the  king 
has  sent  you  these  twenty-five  louis  to  re- 
move all  suspicion.'     He  gave  them  to  me." 

"Then  these  are  the  twenty-five  louis  he 
gave  you." 

"  No,  not  these  ;  these  are  others.  The 
first  twenty-five  were  only  on  account." 

"  Peste  !  Fifty  louis  for  mending  a  toy  ? 
There  is  something  beneath  all  that.  Master 
Gamain." 

"  That  is  what  I  say.  Besides,  you  see,  the 
other." 

"What  other?" 

"Well,  he  looked  to  me  like  a  pretender. 
I  should  have  questioned  him,  and  asked  him 
details  about  his  tour  in  France,  etc." 

•'  Yet  you  are  not  a  man  to  be  deceived, 
when  an  apprentice  offers  himself." 

"  T  do  not  say  he  was  a  deceiver.  He 
managed  the  file  and  chisel  well  enough,  and 


I  have  seen  him  cut  a  hot  bar  of  iron  bv  a 
single  IjIow,  and  with  a  rat-tail  file  cut  a  hole, 
just  as  if  he  had  a  bit  and  brace.  But  you 
see,  he  was  more  theoretical  than  practical. 
He  had  no  sooner  finished  his  work  than  he 
washed  his  hands,  which  at  once  became 
white  ;  would  the  hands  of  a  true  locksmith, 
like  myself,  ever  become  white?" 

Gamain  put  forth  two  callous  hands,  wnich 
really  did  seem  likely  to  defy  all  the  almond 
paste  ever  made. 

"  But,"  said  the  stranger,  leading  the 
locksmith  back  to  tiie  matter  under  con- 
sideration, "what  did  you  do  when  you  saw 
the  king?" 

"  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  expected, 
for  we  were  taken  to  the  forge  ;  there  the 
king  gave  me  a  lock  begun  wrong,  and  which 
would  not  work. '  Few  locksmiths,  you  see, 
are  able  to  make  a  lock  witli  three  beards, 
and  no  king  can.  I  looked  at  it,  I  saw  the 
joint,  and  said,  *  Just  leave  me  alone  for  an 
hour,  and  in  that  time  I  will  fix  it.'  Then 
the  king  said,  '  Well,  Gamain,  as  you  please  ; 
you  are  in  your  own  shop  ;  here  are  your 
files,  pincers  ;  work,  my  lad,  work  ;  we  will 
go  and  fix  the  bureau  for  which  the  lock  is 
intended.'     He  left  with  the  apprentice." 

"By  the  great  stairway?"  asked  the  count, 
carelessly. 

"No;  by  the  little  secret  stairway,  which 
opens  into  the  king's  study ;  when  I  had 
finished,  I  said,  '  The  bureau  is  a  humbug, 
and  they  are  shut  up  concocting  some  plot.' 
I  sought  to  descend  softly  ;  I  said  to  myself, 
'  I  will  open  the  door  of  the  library,  when  I 
will  see  what  they  are  about.'" 

"  What  were  they  about  ?" 

"Ah,  they  jirobably  heard  me;  you  know 
I  am  no  dancing  master  ;  tread  lightly  as  I 
could,  the  infernal  stairway  would  creak. 
They  heard  me,  and  came  to  me,  and  just  as 
I  was  about  to  put  my  hand  on  the  door, 
'  crack,'  it  opened." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  ?'' 

"  Wait  a  bit.  '  Ah,  ha,  Gamain,'  said  the 
king, '  is  it  you  ?  '  '  Yes,  I  have  done.  '  And 
so  too  have  we,'  said  he.  '  Come,  I  now  in- 
tend to  give  you  another  job.'  He  pushed 
me  through  the  library,  but  not  so  quickly 
that  I  did  not  see,  on  the  table,  a  great  map 
of  France,  for  it  had  fleurs-de-lys  at  one  of 
the  corners.'' 
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"  Yon  observed  notliing  piirtieular  on  this 
map  of  France  ?" 

"  Yes,  three  loug  rows  of  pins  stuck  in, 
each  at  some  distance  from  the  other,  reach- 
ing towards  the  sides  of  the  majj.  One 
miglit  have  fancied  them  soldiers  advancing 
by  three  different  routes  to  tlie  frontier." 

"  My  dear  Gamain,  your  perspicacity  is  so 
great  that  nothing  escapes  it.  And  you 
think,  instead  of  attending  to  the  doors  of 
the  drawers,  the  king  and  his  companion 
were  busied  with  the  map  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Gamain. 

"  ITow  so  ?" 

"  It  is  simple  enougli :  the  pins  had  wax 
heads — some  were  black,  others  red.  Well, 
the  king  held  in  his  hand,  though  he  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  and  occasionally  picked 
his  teeth  with  it,  a  })in  with  red  wax  on  its 
head." 

"  Gamain,"  said  the  armourer,  "  if  I  ever 
discover  any  new  system  of  locksmithing,  I 
will  not  bring  you  into  my  room,  nor  will  I 
suffer  you  even  to  pass  through  it.  If  I 
Avant  you,  I  will  bandage  your  eyes,  as  was 
done  on  the  day  you  were  taken  to  the  great 
lord's;  on  that  day,  though,  did  you  not  per- 
ceive that  the  front  entrance  had  ten  steps, 
and  that  the  house  was  on  the  Boulevard  ?" 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Gamain,  enchant- 
ed with  the  eulogium  heaped  on  him,  "  you 
have  not  come  to  the  end  yet.  There  really 
was  an  armoire  in  question." 

"  Ah,  hal  where?" 

"  Ah,  just  guess ;  inserted  in  the  wall,  my 
friend." 

"  What  wall  ?" 

"  The  wall  of  the  interior  corridor,  which 
leads  from  the  king's  bed-chamber  to  the 
dauphin's  room." 

"  Do  you  know  that  fact  is,  to  me,  pecul- 
iarly interesting  ?    Was  that  armoire  open  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  looked  round  on  all  sides, 
and  saw  nothing,  and  said,  '  Well,  where 
is  that  armoire  ? '  The  king  then  looked 
around,  and  said,  '  Gamain,  I  always  had 
confidence  in  you,  and  therefore  wished  no 
one  else  to  know  my  secret.'  As  he  spoke, 
while  the  apprentice  held  the  light  for  us, 
for  this  corridor  is  dark,  the  king  moved  a 
panel  of  the  wood-work,  and  I  saw  a  round 
hole  about  two  feet  across  ;  as  he  saw  my 
surprise,  he   said,  *  See   you   that   hole,  my 


friend  ?  I  liad  it  made  to  hide  away  money. 
This  young  man  has  assisted  me  during  the 
three  or  four  days  he  has  been  in  the  castle; 
now  I  must  put  the  lock  on  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  panel  will  resume  its  place  and 
hide  it  as  it  hides  the  hole.  Have  you  any 
need  of  assistance  ?  this  young  man  will  as- 
sist you,  as  he  assisted  me.  If  not,'  said  he, 
'  I  will  employ  him  elsewhere.'  '  Ah,'  said  I, 
'  you  know  that  wlien  I  am  at  work  I  never 
want  anybody  with  me.  There  are  four 
hours'  work  here  for  a  competent  man,  and 
as  I  am  a  master,  all  will  be  done  in  three. 
Go  about  your  business,  young  man,  and  do 
you  go  about  yours,  sire.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  conceal,  come  back  in  three  hours, 
and  all  will  be  done.'  The  king  must  have 
had  something  for  the  young  man  to  do,  for 
I  never  saw  him  again.  After  about  three 
hours,  the  king  came  back,  and  said,  *  Eh ! 
Gamain,  how  do  we  get  on  ? '  '  So,  so,  sire, 
it  is  done,'  and  I  showed  him  that  the  panel 
moved  perfectly  well — so  well  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  it.  There  was  not  the  least 
noise,  and  the  lock  worked  like  one  of  Vau- 
canson's  automata.  '  Come,'  said  he,  '  Ga- 
main, help  me  to  count  the  money  I  place 
within  there.'  Then  I  counted  one  million, 
and  he  another,  after  which  there  were 
twenty-five  over,  and  he  said  to  me :  '  There, 
Gamain,  are  twenty-five  louis.'  As  they 
came  very  convenient  to  a  poor  man,  who 
has  five  children,  and  not  much  out  of  the 
way  when  he  had  counted  a  million,  I  took 
them.  What  do  you  say  now  ?"  The 
stranger  moved  his  lips.  "  The  fact  is,  he 
is  mean." 

"  Wait,  that  is  not  all.  I  took  the  twenty- 
five  louis,  and  put  them  in  my  pocket. 
'  Thanks,  sire,'  said  I,  '  but  with  all  this,  I 
have  eaten  nothing  to-day,  and  am  dying  of 
hunger  and  thirst.'  I  had  scarcely  spoken, 
when  the  queen  came  in  by  a  masked  door, 
so  suddenly,  that  all  at  once  I  found  her  in 
front  of  me.  She  had  in  her  hand  a  salver, 
on  which  was  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit. 
'  Gamain,'  said  she,  '  you  must  be  hungry 
and  thirsty,  take  this.'  '  Ah,'  said  I  to  the 
queen,  '  you  need  not  have  put  yourself  out 
for  me,  it  was  not  worth  while.'  Tell  me 
what  you  think  of  that.  To  give  a  glass  of 
wine  to  a  man  who  is  thirsty,  and  a  biscuit 
to  one  who  is  hungry  ?    What  was  the  queen 
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about  ?  Anybody  might  know  tliat  were  I 
hungry  and  thirsty,  one  glass  of  wine,  one 
biscuit — pah !" 

"Then  you  refused  it  ?" 
"  It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had.  No, 
I  drank  it.  As  for  tlie  biscuit,  I  wrapped  it 
up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  said,  '  What  is  not 
good  for  the  father,  is  good  for  the  children;' 
I  then  thanked  lier  majesty,  and  set  out  for 
Versailles,  swearing  they  would  never  catch 
me  at  the  Tnileries  again." 

"Why  do  you  say  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  you  to  have  refused  the  wine  ?" 

"  Because  they  had  put  jDoison  in  it — 
scarcely  had  I  passed  the  turning  bridge, 
than  I  felt  thirsty — and  so  thirsty  !  It  was 
just  where  the  river  is  on  one  side,  and  the 
wine-merchants  on  the  other.  Then  I  saw 
the  bad  properties  of  the  wine  they  had  given 
me.  The  more  I  drank,  the  more  I  wanted 
to  drink,  and  thus  it  Avas  till  I  lost  all  con- 
sciousness. Tliey  may  rest  assured,  if  ever  I 
am  called  upon  to  give  testimony  against 
them,  I  will  say  they  gave  me  twenty-five 
louis  for  working  four  hours  and  counting  a 
million,  and  then,  fearing  lest  I  should  tell 
wiiere  they  hid  the  money,  poisoned  me  like 
a  dog."* 

"And  I,  my  dear  Gamain,"  said  the  ar- 
mourer, rising,  for  he  now  knew  what  he 
wished,  "  I  will  rely  on  your  evidence,  as  it 
was  I  who  gave  you  the  antidote  which, 
thank  God,  saved  your  life." 

Then  Gamain,  taking  the  hands  of  the 
stranger  between  his  own,  said,  "  Henceforth 
we  are  friends  to  the  death." 

Refusing,  with  almost  Spartan  sobriety, 
the  glass  of  wine  which  had  been  three  or 
four  times  offered  him  by  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity,  Gamain,  on 
whom  the  ammonia  had  produced  the  double 
effect  of  instantaneously  sobering  him,  and 
of  disgusting  him  for  three  or  four  days  with 
wine,  resumed  the  route  to  Versailles,  which 
he  reached  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning, 
with  the  king's  louis  and  the  queen's  biscuit 
in  his  pocket. 

Having  rem;iined  in  the  cabaret,  the  false 
armourer  took  his  tablets  from  iiis  pocket — 

*  This  was  really  the  iiccusatioii  made  to  tlie  cou- 
veiuion,  by  this  vuigratefiil  wrdcli.  on  (he  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  the  quocu. 
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tiiey  were  inlaid  with  gold— and  wrote  : 
"  Behind  the  alcove  of  the  king,  the  dark 
corridor  leading  to  the  dauphin's  room. 
Iron  armoire. 

"To  ascertain  if  Louis  Lecomte,  a  lock- 
smith's apprentice,  be  not  Count  Louis,  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  who  came  eleven 
days  ago  from  Metz." 


CHAPTER   XVn. 

THK   MACHIXE    OF    M.    GUILLOTIN'. 

Two  days  after,  thanks  to  the  strange 
ramifications  Cagliostro  possessed  in  all 
classes  of  society,  and  even  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, he  ascertained  that  Count  Louis,  son  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  had  come  on  the  loth 
or  16tli  of  November,  had  been  discovered  by 
his  cousin  Lafayette  on  the  18th,  and  on  the 
same  day  introduced  himself  to  the  king; 
that  he  had  offered  himself  to  the  locksmith 
as  an  apprentice  on  the  22nd,  had  remained 
three  days  with  him,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
had  gone  to  the  Tuileries  and  been  intro- 
duced to  the  king  without  any  difficulty  ; 
that  he  had  left  the  king  two  hours  after 
Gamain,  and  having  gone  to  the  lodging  of 
his  friend,  Achille  du  Chastillon,  had  im- 
mediately changed  his  dress,  and  on  the  same 
evening  returned  to  Metz. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  day  after  the 
nocturnal  conference  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
Jean  between  Beausire  and  Cagliostro,  the 
former  hurried  out  of  breath  to  Bellevue,  the 
house  of  the  banker  Zanoni.  As  he  came 
from  the  gaming-table  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  losing  his  last  sou,  in  spite  of  the 
certain  martingale  of  Law,  Beausire  found 
the  house  empty,  and  that  Oliva  and  Tous- 
saint  had  disappeared. 

He  then  remembered  that  Cagliostro  had 
refused  to  leave  with  him,  saying  that  he  had 
something  confidential  to  say  to  Oliva.  This 
opened  the  door  to  suspicion.  Cagliostro 
had  carried  Oliva  off.  Like  a  good  dog, 
Beausire  put  his  nose  close  on  the  track,  and 
went  to  Bellevue,  where  he  left  his  name,  and 
was  at  once  admitted  to  Baron  Zanoni,  or  to 
Count  Cagliostro,  as  the  reader  pleases  to  call 
him — if  not  the  principal  personage,  at  least 
the  one  on  whom  ;ill  the  drama  hinges. 
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Being  introduced  into  tlie  saloon  with 
which  we  are  ah-eady  acquainted,  from  having 
seen  Doctor  Gilbert,  Cagliostro  and  the 
Marquis  de  Favras  there,  Beausire  when  he 
saw^  the  count  hesitated.  The  count  ap- 
peared such  a  great  lord  that  he  dared  not 
oven  demand  his  mistress. 

Bnt  as  if  lie  read  the  heart  of  hearts  of  the 
old  soldier,  Cagliostro  said :  *'  Beausire,  I 
have  observed  that  you  have  two  real  passions; 
gaming  and  Mademoiselle  Oliva." 

'•'  Ah !  connt,  yon  know  what  I  came 
for!" 

"Yes,  to  ask  Mademoiselle  Oliva  of  me. 
She  is  in  my  house." 

"In  your  house!" 

"  Yes,  at  my  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Claude, 
where  she  has  her  old  rooms,  and  if  you  be 
prudent,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  you,  and 
you  bring  me  news  which  amuses  me,  some 
day,  M.  de  Beausire,  we  will  put  twenty-five 
louis  in  3^our  pocket  to  enable  you  to  play  the 
gentleman  in  the  Palais  Eoyal,  and  a  good 
coat  on  your  back  to  enable  you  to  play  the 
lover  in  the  Eue  St.  Claude." 

Beausire  had  a  great  desire  to  talk  loudly, 
and  to  demand  Mademoiselle  Oliva,  but 
Cagliostro  said  two  words  about  that  unfortu- 
nate affair  of  the  Portuguese  embassy,  which 
always  hung  over  his  head  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  and  Beausire  said  nothing. 

Some  doubt  having  been  manifested  by 
him  as  to  whether  Mademoiselle  Oliva  really 
was  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Claude,  the 
count  ordered  his  carriage,  and  returned  with 
Beausire  to  the  house  on  the  Boulevard, 
where  he  introduced  him  into  the  sanctum 
sanctortim,  and  displacing  a  picture,  showed 
him,  by  a  skilfully  contrived  opening,  Made- 
moiselle Oliva  dressed  like  a  queen  and 
lolling  in  a  chair,  while  she  read  one  of  the 
bad  books  which  at  the  time  were  so  common, 
and  which-,  when  she  was  fille  de  chambre  of 
Madame  de  Taverney,  she  was  so  happy  to 
get  hold  of.  M.  Toussaint,  her  son,  was 
dressed  like  a  prince,  with  white  hat,  role 
Henry  IV.,  with  plumes,  and  sky  blue  panta- 
loons, sustained  by  a  tri-coloured  sash,  fringed 
with  gold  and  magnificently  embroidered. 

Beausire  felt  his  paternal  and  marital  heart 
dilate.  He  promised  all  the  count  wished, 
and  the  count  permitted  him  every  day,  as 
soon  as  he  had  brought  him  his  news,  and 


received  his  ten  louis  d'or,  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  love  in  Oliva's  arms. 

All  progressed  according  to  the  count's 
wishes,  and  we  may  say  almost  according  to 
Beausire's,  when  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  December,  at  a  strange  hour  for 
that  season,  that  is  to  say,  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Doctor  Gilbert,  who  had  already 
been  three  hours  at  work,  heard  three  knocks 
on  his  door,  and  from  their  peculiar  intona- 
tion recognized  a  brother  mason.  He  opened 
— Count  Cagliostro  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door.  Gilbert  never  met  this  mysteri- 
ous man  without  something  of  terror.  "  Ah !'' 
said  he  to  the  count,  "  is  it  you  ?"  Then, 
making  an  effort  over  himself,  and  giving 
him  his  hand,  he  said :  "  You  are  welcome 
whenever  you  come,  or  for  whatever  purpose." 

"  What  brings  me,  dear  Gilbert,  is  to  enable 
you  to  be  present  at  a  philanthropical  experi- 
ment, of  which  I  have  already  spoken  to 
you." 

Gilbert  sought  to  recollect,  but  in  vain, 
and  finally  said,  "  I  do  not  remember." 

'•'  Come  though,  dear  Gilbert ;  I  do  not  dis- 
turb you  for  nothing.  Besides,  you  will 
meet  many  acquaintances  of  yours.  Go  with 
me." 

"  Dear  count,  I  will  go  anywhere  that  you 
please  to  take  me.  The  place  and  persons 
are  but  secondary  considerations." 

"  Then  come,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

Gilbert  was  dressed,  and  had  only  to  lay 
aside  his  pen,  and  put  on  his  hat  and  cloak. 
A  carriage  was  waiting.     They  entered  it. 

The  carriage  was  driven  rapidly  away, 
there  being  not  even  an  order  given.  The 
driver  evidently  knew  whither  he  was  going. 

"When  he  got  out  of  the  carriage,  Gilbert 
saw  that  he  was  in  the  court  of  a  prison,  and 
at  once  recognised  the  Bicetre. 

It  was  nearly  a  quarter  after  six;  the  worst 
hour  of  the  twenty-four,  for  even  the  most 
vigorous  constitutions  then  suffer  from  cold. 

A  small  misty  rain  fell  diagonal  and  stained 
the  gi-ey  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  court, 
five  or  six  carpenters  under  the  direction  of 
a  master  workman,  and  a  little  man  clad  in 
black,  who  seemed  to  direct  everybody,  put 
up  a  machine  of  a  strange  and  unknown 
form. 

Gilbert  shuddered ;  he  had  recognized  Doc- 
tor Guillotin,  whom  he  had  met  at  Marat's. 
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The  machine  was  the  one,  a  model  of  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  cellar  of  the  editor  of 
VAmi  du  Petijih. 

The  little  man  recognised  Cagliostro  and 
Gilbert. 

"  Good  baron,"  said  he,  "  it  is  kind  in  you 
to  come  first  and  to  bring  the  doctor.  You 
remember  I  invited  you  at  Marat's  to  come 
and  see  the  experiment.  I  forgot,  however, 
to  ask  you  for  your  address.  You  will  see 
something  curious — the  most  philanthropic 
machine  ever  invented." 

All  at  once,  turning  to  the  machine,  which 
to  him  was  a  perfect  hobby,  he  said  :  "  Eh  ! 
Guidon,  what  are  you  about  ?  You  are 
putting  it  hind  part  before." 

Rushing  ujd  the  ladder,  which  two  men  had 
placed  at  one  of  the  sides,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  on  the  platform,  when  in  a  few 
moments  he  gave  directions  for  the  correction 
of  an  error  which  the  workmen  had  com- 
mitted, they  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
secrets  of  tliis  novel  machine. 

*^  There  !"  said  Doctor  Guillotin,  seeing 
with  satisfaction  that,  under  his  direction,  all 
went  right,  ''things  go  straight.  It  is  now 
only  necessary  to  put  the  knife  in  the  groove." 

"Guidon,  Guidon,"  said  he,  with  an 
expression  of  terror,  "  why  is  not  the  groove 
faced  with  copper  ?" 

"Doctor,  I  thought  well-seasoned,  oak  quite 
as  good  as  copper,"  said  the  carpenter. 

"  Ah,  that  is  it !"  said  the  doctor.  "  Petty 
economy  ! — economy  !  when  the  progress  and 
good  of  humanity  is  concerned  !  Guidon,  if 
the  experiment  fails  to-day,  I  hold  you  respon- 
sible. Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  Cagliostro  and 
Gilbert,  "  I  call  you  to  witness,  that  I  wished 
the  grooves  for  the  knife  to  be  faced  with 
copper  ;  therefore,  if  it  stick  or  not  slide 
easily,  it  is  not  my  fault,  and  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it." 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  however, 
the  machine  was  erected,  and  certainly  had  a 
kind  of  homicidal  air  which  delighted  its 
inventor,  but  which  horrified  Doctor  Gilbert. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  machine  : 

A  platform  reached  by  a  simple  staircase. 
It  was  fifteen  feet  square,  and  on  two  of  tlie 
parallel  sides  of  this  platform,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  arose  two  uprights.  In  them  was 
the  famous  groove,  the  copper  facing  of 
which  M.  Guidon  had  sought  to  save,  and 


wliich  had  evoked  the  lamentations  of  the 
philanthropic  Guillotin.  Down  these  gi-ooves 
slid,  by  means  of  a  spring,  which,  when 
opened,  suffered  it  to  fall  freely  from  its  own 
weight,  and  much  more  fastened  to  it,  a  kind 
of  crescent-shaped  knife.  A  little  opening 
was  made  .between  two  beams,  through  which 
a  man's  head  could  be  passed,  and  which  was 
contrived  to  seize  the  head  as  if  it  were  a 
collar.  A  frame-work,  long  as  the  stature 
of  an  ordinary  man,  moved  up  and  dovra  on 
a  hinge,  and  when  let  fall,  was  exactly  level 
with  the  opening. 

All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  very  ingenious. 

While  the  carpenters.  Master  Guidon,  and 
the  doctor  were  finishing  their  work,  while 
Cagliostro  and  Gilbert  were  discussing  the 
novelty  of  the  instrument,  the  invention  of 
which  by  Doctor  Guillotin  the  count  disputed, 
by  showing  much  that  was  analogous  in 
the  Italian  mannaya,  and  the  doloire  of 
Toulouse,  with  which  the  Marshal  Mont- 
morenci  was  executed,  new  spectators  began 
to  come,  called  together,  doubtless,  by  a 
desire  to  witness  the  experiment,  and  filled 
the  court-yard. 

As  the  rain  continued  to  fall,  not  so 
intensely,  perhaps,  but  more  steadily.  Doctor 
Guillotin,  who  doubtless  feared  lest  "bad 
weather  "  should  deprive  him  of  some  of  his 
spectators,  hurried  to  the  most  important 
group,  which  was  composed  of  Gilbert, 
Cagliostro,  Doctor  Louis,  and  the  architect 
Giraud,  and  like  a  manager  aware  of  the 
impatience  of  the  public,  said  :  "  Gentlemen, 
we  await  only  one  person — Doctor  Cabanis  ; 
when  he  comes  we  will  begin." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  a 
carriage  entered  the  yard,  and  a  man  of 
thirty-eight  or  forty  years,  with  an  open  face 
and  intelligent  expression  of  features  and  eye, 
dismounted.  It  was  Doctor  Cabanis,  the 
person  they  had  waited  for.  He  bowed 
affabl}'  to  all,  as  a  philosophic  physician 
should  do,  gave  Guillotin  his  hand,  who  from 
his  platform  exclaimed,  ""Welcome,  doctor, 
we  waited  for  no  one  but  you."  He  then 
joined  the  group  in  which  Gilbert  and 
Cagliostro  were. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Guillotin,  "all  being 
here,  we  will  begin." 

At  a  motion  of  his  hand  a  door  was  opened, 
and  two  men,  clad  in  a  kind  of  gray  uniform. 
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were  seen  to  leave  it,  bearing  on  tlieir 
sliouldors  a  sack,  in  which  the  outline  of  a 
liuniau  body  was  vaguely  seen. 

liohind  the  glass  of  the  windows  the  pale 
faces  of  the  criminals  were  seen,  looking  with 
an  expression  of  terror,  though  uninvited,  at 
the  terrible  spectacle,  the  object  and  reason 
of  which  they  could  not  understand. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  24tliof  December,  Christmas  eve, 
there  was  a  reception  at  Flora's  Pavilion. 

The  queen  did  not  wish  to  receive  company 
herself,  so  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  received 
for  her,  and  Avas  doing  the  honours  of  the 
circle  when  the  queen  arrived. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  young 
Baron  I-idor  de  Charuy  had  returned  from 
Turin,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
had  been  admitted  to  the  king,  and  then  at 
once  had  an  audience  of  the  queen. 

lie  had  been  received  with  great  courtesy 
by  both;  but  two  reasons  rendered  this  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  the  queen  remarkable. 

In  the  first  place,  Isidor  Avas  the  brother  of 
Charny,  and  since  Charny  Avas  absent,  the 
queen  exj)erienced  some  pleasure  in  seeing 
his  brother. 

And  then  Isidor  brought  despatches  from 
M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  and  M.  le  Prince  de 
Conde,  Avhich  were  quite  in  accordance  with 
her  own  wishes. 

The  princes  recommended  the  project  of 
M.  de  Favras  to  the  queen,  and  begged  her 
to  profit  by  the  devotion  of  this  generous 
gentleman  to  fly  and  rejoin  them  at  Turin. 

He  was  further  charged  to  express  to  M. 
de  Favras  all  the  sympathy  Avhich  they  felt 
for  his  project,  as  well  as  the  wishes  they  en- 
tertained for  its  success. 

The  queen  kept  Isidor  more  than  an  hour 
with  her,  invited  him  to  join  the  evening 
circle  of  Madame  de  Lamballe,  and  would  not 
even  then  have  allowed  him  to  go,  if  he  had 
not  himself  asked  leave,  in  order  to  acquit 
himself  of  his  commission  to  M.  de  Favras. 

The  marquis  had  been  forewarned  of  every- 
thing direct  from  Turin,  and  knew  on  whose 
behalf  Isidor  came. 

The  message  which  the  queen  had  entrusted 
to  the  young  man  completed  the  joy  of  the 
conspirator.  Everything,  in  fact,  seconded 
his  hopes;  the  plot  Avas  getting  on  wonder- 
fully. 


One  thing  only  nuide  the  marquis  uneasy. 
This  was  the  silence  of  the  king  and  queen 
on  his  account.  This  silence  the  queen  had 
attempted  to  break  through  the  intervention 
of  Isidor,  and  however  vague  might  be  the 
expressions  Avhich  Isidor  brought  Avith  him 
from  the  queen  for  ]\I.  and  Madame  de  Favras, 
they  were  of  great  importance,  since  they 
came  from  royal  lips. 

At  nine  in  the  evening,  the  baron  went  to 
Madame  de  Lamballe's. 

He  had  never  been  presented  to  that 
princess.  She  did  not  know  him;  but,  fore- 
warned by  the  queen  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  when  his  name  was  announced,  the 
princess  rose  and  Avelcomed  him  with  a  charm- 
ing grace,  and  took  him  at  once  into  her  own 
little  circle. 

Neither  the  king  nor  the  queen  had  yet 
arrived.  Monsieur,  who  seemed  sufficiently 
uneasy,  was  talking  in  a  corner  with  two  gen- 
tlemen of  the  most  intimate  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, M.  de  la  Chatre  and  M.  de  Avary. 
Count  Louis  de  Xarbonne  went  from  grouji 
to  group  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who  feels 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  family. 

When  the  ushers  had  announced  the  king 
and  queen,  all  conversation  and  bursts  of 
laughter  at  once  gave  place  to  a  respectful 
silence.  Madame  de  Lamballe  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  joined  the  queen. 

Monsieur  walked  straight  up  to  the  king 
to  pay  his  respects,  and,  bowing  to  his  majesty, 
said:  ''Brother,  cannot  you  manage  to  get 
np  a  private  game  of  whist,  composed  of  your- 
self, the  queen,  me,  and  some  one  of  your  in- 
timate friends,  so  that,  under  the  appearance 
of  play,  Ave  may  be  able  to  enjoy  some  private 
conversation  ?" 

"Willingly,  brother,"  replied  the  king; 
"  go  and  arrange  the  matter  with  the  queen." 

\Monsieur  approached  Marie  Antoinette,  to 
whom  Charuy  was  tendering  his  respects,  and 
saying  quite  low,  "  Madame,  I  have  seen  M. 
de  Favras,  and  I  have  a  communication  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  make  to  your 
majesty. " 

"  My  dear  sister,"  said  Monsieur,  "  the  king 
Avishes  ns  to  make  up  a  party  of  four  for 
whist;  we  challenge  you,  and  beg  you  to 
choose  your  partner  yourself." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  queen,  who  herself 
doubted  that  this  game  of  whist  Avas  but  a 
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pretext,  "  iny  choice  is  mtide.  M.  Ic  IJaron 
dc  Cfiiirny,  you  shall  Join  our  game,  and  wliilo 
■we  are  playing  you  shall  tell  us  tlie  news  3'ou 
have  brought  with  you  from  Turin." 

"Ah!  you  have  just  come  from  Turin, 
baron  ?"  said  Monsieur. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur;  and  in  returning  from 
Turin  I  passed  through  the  Place  Royale, 
where  I  saw  a  man  Avho  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  to,  your  royal  high- 
ness." 

Monsieur  coloured,  coughed,  and  passed 
on.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  circum- 
spection. 

He  beckoned  to  M.  de  la  Chatre,  who  ap- 
proached him,  and  receiving  his  orders  in  a 
low  voice,  left  at  once.  During  this  time  the 
king  addressed  and  received  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  still  continued  to  visit  the 
Tuileries. 

The  queen  Avent  and  took  him  by  the  arm 
to  lead  him  to  the  whist  table.  They  played 
two  or  three  hands,  only  speaking  Avhen  nec- 
essary. 

But  after  playing  some  time,  and  after  ob- 
serving that  respect  kept  the  croAvd  from  the 
royal  table,  "Brother,"  hazarded  the  queen 
to  Monsieur,  "  the  baron  has  told  you  that  he 
has  only  just  arrived  from  Turin  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Monsieur;  "he  said  some- 
thing about  it." 

"  He  has  told  you,  has  he  not,  that  M.  le 
Comte  d'Artois  and  M.  le  Prince  de  Conde 
advise  us  strongly  to  go  and  join  them  ?"' 

The  king  seemed  impatient. 

"  Brother,"  whispered  Madame  Elizabeth, 
with  the  sweetness  of  an  angel,  "  do  listen, 
I  beg." 

"  And  you,  too,  sister  ?"  said  the  king. 

"  I  more  than  anybody,  my  dear  Louis;  for 
I  love  you,  and  am  more  uneasy  than  any 
one  else." 

"  I  was  about  to  add,"  hazai-ded  Tsidor, 
"that  I  passed  through  the  Place  Royale, 
and  that  I  stopped  nearly  an  hour  at 
No.  21." 

"At  No.  21?"  said  the  king;  "what  is 
there  there  ?" 

"  At  No.  21,"  replied  Isidor,  "there  lives 
a  gentleman  entirely  devoted  to  your  majesty, 
ready,  as  we  are,  to  die  for  you,  but  Avho, 
more  active  than  all  of  us  put  together,  has 
managed  a  project  for  your  safety." 


"What  is  it,  monsieur?"  questioned  the 
king,  raising  his  head. 

"  If  I  could  Ijelieve  that  T  am  displeasing 
the  king  by  repeating  to  his  majesty  what  I 
know  of  this  matter,  I  would  at  once  be 
silent." 

"No,  no  I  monsieur  I"  said  the  queen 
quickly,  "speak  ;  sufficient  people  form  pro- 
jects against  us;  it  is  well  that  we  should 
know  those  they  make  for  our  advantage. 
M.  le  Baron,  tell  us  what  they  call  this  gen- 
tleman." 

"  M.  le  Marquis  de  Favras,  madame." 

"Ah!"  said  the  queen,  "we  know  him; 
and  you  have  faith  in  his  devotion,  M.  le 
Baron  ?" 

"Of  his  devotion?  Yes,  madame;  I  not 
only  believe  in  it,  but  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Take  care,  monsieur,"  observed  the  king; 
"you  promise  much." 

"Heart  judges  heart,  sire.  I  answer  for 
the  devotion  of  M.  de  Favras;  as  for  the 
value  of  his  project,  and  the  chance  of  its 
succeeding,  that  is  another  thing.  I  am  too 
young,  and  whilst  he  is  working  for  the  safety 
of  the  king  and  queen,  I  am  too  prudent,  to 
dare  to  express  my  own  opinions  upon  the 
matter." 

•"  And  this  project.  What  may  it  be  ?" 
said  the  queen. 

"  Madame,  it  is  ready  for  execution  ;  and 
if  it  pleases  the  king  to  say  a  word  or  make 
a  sign  this  evening,  to-morrow  at  the  same 
hour  he  shall  be  at  Peronne." 

The  king  was  silent. 

"Sire,"  remarked  the  queen,  addressing 
her  husband,  "  did  you  hear  what  the  baron 
said  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  king,  "  I  heard." 

"Well,  brother,"  asked  ^lonsieur,  "is  not 
what  the  baron  proposes  very  tempting?" 

The  king  turned  very  quickly  toward  Mon- 
sieur, and  fixing  his  look  firmly  on  his  coun- 
tenance, said:  "And  if  I  go,  will  you  go  witii 
me  ?" 

^Monsieur  changed  colour  ;  his  lips  trem- 
bled, agitated  by  an  emotion  which  lie  could 
not  master. 

"'  I?"  said  he. 

"  Yes  !  you,  my  brotlier,"  said  Louis  XVL, 
"you  who  wisl:  nu^  to  quit  Paris,  you.  I  ask, 
if  I  go.  will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

'*  Hut,"  lisped  Monsieur,  "  I   am   not  pre- 
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pared,  not  having  been  forewarned  ;  notliing 
is  consequently  ready." 

"  What!  you  wore  never  forewarned  ?"  said 
the  king;  "and  it  is  you  wlio  have  furnished 
the  money  necessary  to  M.  de  Favras !  None 
of  your  preparations  are  made,  and  yet  you 
have  known,  from  hour  to  hour,  how  the  con- 
spiracy got  on  I'' 

"  The  conspiracy !"  repeated  Monsieur, 
looking  very  pale. 

"  Without  doubt,  the  conspiracy  ;  for  it  is 
a  conspiracy,  a  conspiracy  so  real,  that  if  it  is 
discovered,  M.  de  Favras  will  be  imprisoned, 
conducted  to  the  Chatelet,  and  condemned  to 
death! — at  least,  unless,  by  means  of  money 
and  promises,  you  manage  to  save  him,  as  we 
contrived  to  save  M.  de  Bezenval." 

"  But  if  the  king  saved  Bezenval,  surely  he 
will  also  rescue  M.  de  Favras." 

"No  !  because  what  I  have  done  for  one  I 
may  not  be  able  to  do  for  another.  M.  de 
Bezenval  was  my  man,  just  as  M.  de  Favras 
is  yours.  Let  each  one  save  his  own,  and 
then  we  shall  each  do  our  duty." 

And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  the  king 
rose. 

The  queen  seized  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
"Sire,"  said  she,  "whether  you  acceptor 
refuse,  you  must  send  an  answer  to  M.  de 
Favras." 
"  I  must  ?" 

"Yes;  what  reply  shall  the  Baron  de 
Charny  make  in  the  name  of  the  king?" 

"He  will  answer,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  as  he 
loosened  his  dress  from  the  hands  of  the 
queen — "  he  will  answer  that  the  king  can- 
not permit  himself  to  be  carried  off." 
And  he  turned  and  left  them. 
"  What  he  wished  to  say,"  continued  Mon- 
sieur, "is,  that  if  the  Marquis  de  Favras 
carries  the  king  off  without  any  permission 
on  his  part,  he  will  be  heartily  welcome,  pro- 
vided always  the  affair  succeeds;  because  if 
it  does  not  succeed  he  will  seem  a  fool,  and 
in  politics  fools  deserve  double  punishment." 
"  M.  le  Baron,"  said  the  queen,  "run  to 
M.  de  Favras  this  very  evening,  without  los- 
ing an  instant,  and  tell  him  the  very  words 
of  the  king:  'the  king  cannot  consent  that 
they  carry  him  off.'  It  is  for  them  to  under- 
stand them,  or  for  you  to  explain  them. 
Go!" 

The    baron,    who    rightly    regarded    the 


answer  of  the  king  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  queen  as  a  double  acquiescence,  seized 
his  hat,  and  jumping  into  a  carriage,  ordered 
the  driver  to  go  to  Place  Royale,  No.  21. 

When  the  king  arose  from  the  whist  table, 
he  went  towards  a  group  of  young  men,  whose 
joyous  laughter  had  excited  his  attention  be- 
fore he  entered  the  saloon.  They  were  silent 
at  his  approach. 

"Ah,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  is  the  king  so 
unfortunate  as  to  bring  sadness  with  him 
wherever  he  goes  ?" 

"Sire!"  murmured  the  young  men. 

"You  were  very  lively,  and  laughing  gaily, 
when  the  queen  and  I  entered  just  now." 

Then,  shaking  his  head,  "Unhappy  are 
the  kings,"  said  he,  "before  whom  others 
will  not  laugh." 

"  Sire  !"  said  M.  de  Lameth,  "  the  respect 


"My  dear  Charles,"  said  the  king,  "when 
you  leave  your  prison,  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  and  I  make  you  come  for  amuse- 
ment to  Versailles,  does  my  being  there  ever 
prevent  you  from  laughing?  I  have  just 
now  said,  'Unhappy  are  the  kings  before 
whom  they  all  dare  not  laugh!'  I  now  say, 
'  Happy  indeed  are  the  kings  before  whom 
all  do  laugh!'" 

"  Sire,"  said  M.  le  Castries,  "  perhaps  the 
subject  which  excites  our  laughter  might  not 
seem  in  any  way  comical  to  you." 

"  Of   what  are  you  talking  then,  gentle- 


men 


9" 


"  Sire,  it  was  apropos  to  the  National 
Assembly. " 

"  Oh !  Ah !  gentlemen,  there  were  good  rea- 
sons to  become  grave,  then,  on  seening  me.  I 
really  cannot  allow  any  one  in  my  house  to 
laugh  at  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  true," 
added  the  king,  though  he  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,  "I  am  not  at  home,  but  at  the 
place  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  so  that 
whether  you  laugh  any  more  or  not  at  the 
Assembly,  there  can  possibly  be  no  harm  in 
your  telling  me  what  it  really  was  that  made 
you  laugh  so  loudly." 

"  Does  the  king  know  what  they  have  been 
discussing  at  the  Assembly  throughout  the 
day's  sitting  ?" 

"Yes!  and  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested. Has  there  not  been  a  discussion  about 
a  new  machine  for  executing  criminals,  pro- 
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posed  by  M.  Guillotin  and  offered  to  the 
nation  ?" 

"  Yes!"  said  Suleau. 

''Oh!  oh!  M.  Suleau,  and  you  jest  with 
M.  Guillotin — with  a  philosopher,  a  philan- 
thropist! It's  all  very  well,  but  you  forget  I 
am  a  philanthropist  myself." 

"But,  sire,  there  are  two  sorts  of  philan- 
thropists. There  is,  for  example,  a  philan- 
thropist at  the  head  of  the  French  nation — 
a  philanthropist  who  has  abolished  the  ques- 
tion— him  we  respect,  him  we  venerate;  we 
do  more — we  love  him,  sire." 

All  the  young  men  bowed  at  once. 

"  But,"  continued  Suleau,  "  there  are 
others,  who,  being  already  physicians — who, 
having  in  their  hands  a  thousand  means, 
both  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  put  the 
sick  out  of  this  world  easily — endeavour  to 
discover  a  means  equally  as  satisfactory  to 
them  to  carry  off  those  in  good  health  too — 
and,  by  my  word !  I  beg  your  majesty  will 
abandon  them  to  me." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  them,  M. 
Suleau  ?  Not  behead  them  without  pain  f" 
asked  the  king,  alluding  to  the  declaration 
of  M.  Guillotin;  "or  shall  they  take  their 
departure  feeling  an  agreeable  freshness 
about  their  necks,  eh  ?" 

"  Sire,  it  is  just  what  I  wish  them,  but  it 
is  not  what  I  will  promise  them,"  replied 
Suleau. 

"What!"  said  the  king,  "is  it  that  you 
wish  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire ;  I  like  the  people  who  invent 
this  kind  of  machine  to  try  them.  I  do  not 
complain  much  of  Master  Aubriot  trying  the 
walls  of  the  Bastille,  nor  Sir  Enguerraud  de 
Marigny  trying  the  gibbet  at  Montfaucon. 
Unhappily,  I  have  not  tlie  honour  of  being 
king — unhappily,  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  a  judge ;  it  is  probable,  then,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  keep  mysdlf  opposed  to  this 
very  respectable  doctor,  and  what  I  have 
promised  him,  I  have  already  commenced  to 
carry  out." 

"And  what  have  you  promised  him?" 
asked  the  king. 

"  It  has  come  into  my  head,  sire,  that  this 
great  benefactor  of  humanity  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  experience  its  advantages. 
So,  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  'Actes  des 
Apotres,'  which  we  shall  print  in  the  course 


of  the  night,  the  baptism  shall  take  place. 
It  is  only  that  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Guillotin, 
recognised  this  very  day  in  the  National  As- 
sembly by  her  father,  should  be  known  by 
his  name,  and  called  Madem.oiselle  Guillo- 
tine." 

''  I  believe  an  experiment' has  already  been 
made,  this  very  morning,  in  fact;  were  any  of 
you  there  ?    The  experiment  was  at  Bicetre." 

"  Xo !  sire !  no,  no,  no  !"  said  a  dozen  of 
them,  all  at  once. 

"  I  was  there,"  said  a  grave  voice. 

The  king  turned  and  recognised  Gilbert, 
who  had  entered  during  the  discussion,  and 
who  was  the  only  one  who  could  answer  the 
king. 

"  Ah  !  you  were  there,  doctor,  were  you  ?" 
said  the  king,  turning  towards  him. 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  And  how  do  you  think  it  succeeded  ?" 
asked  his  majesty. 

"Perfectly  on  the  two  first,  sire;  but  al- 
though the  vertebrae  of  the  third  were  cut, 
they  were  obliged  to  finish  the  cutting  off  of 
the  head  with  a  knife." 

The  young  men  listened  with  open  mouths 
and  open  eyes. 

"  How,  sire,"  said  Charles  Lameth,  speak- 
ing evidently  for  the  rest  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, "  have  they  executed  three  men  this 
morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  "  only 
the  three  men  were  three  dead  bodies  fur- 
nished by  the  Hotel-Dieu.  And  your  opin- 
ion, Gilbert  ?" 

"  Upon  what,  sire  ?" 

"  On  the  instrument." 

"  Sire,  it  is  evidently  an  improvement  upon 
all  machines  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  our  fellow  creatures  of  life ;  but 
the  accident  which  happened  to  the  third 
body  proves  that  this  machine  requires  per- 
fecting." 

"And  how  does  it  act?"  asked  the  king, 
in  whom  the  genius  of  mechanism  began  to 
arise. 

Gilbert  then  attempted  to  give  an  explana- 
tion; but  as  the  king  could  not  catch  an 
exact  idea  of  the  instrument  from  the  descri^v 
tion  of  the  doctor,  he  said: 

"  Come,  come,  doctor,  here  is  a  table,  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.     You  draw,  I  think?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 
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*'  Well,  then,  you  .^^hall  iiiuke  nu-  ;i  sketch  ; 
1  shall  imderstaiid  it  better." 

And  as  the  young  men,  restrained  by  re- 
spect, did  not  like  to  seek  to  mate  the  king. 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  said  Louis 
XVI.,  ''questions  like  this  interest  the  whole 
of  humanity." 

"And  who  knows,"  said  Suleau,  half-aloud, 
"but  one  of  us  is  destined  to  have  the  honour 
of  marrying  Mademoiselle  Guillotine  ?  Come, 
gentlemen,  let  us  be  made  acquainted  with 
our  bride." 

And  all  of  them,  following  Gilbert  and  the 
king,  collected  round  the  table,  at  which 
Gilbert  seated  himself,  in  order  to  more  con- 
veniently make  his  sketch,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  king. 

Gilbert  commenced  a  sketch  of  the  ma- 
chine, Avhile  Louis  XVL  traced  each  line 
with  great  attention. 

Xothing  was  wanting,  neither  the  platform 
nor  the  steps  which  conducted  to  it,  nor  the 
little  window,  nor  anything  else. 

He  had  nearly  finished  the  last  details, 
when  the  king  interrupted  him. 

"  Parbleu  I"  said  he,  '*'  there  is  nothing 
astonishing  in  its  failure,  especially  at  the 
third  experiment." 

"  How  so,  sire  ?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"That  has  the  form  of  a  hatchet,"  said 
Louis  XVL  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  know 
much  of  mechanics  to  be  able  to  tell  that  the 
shape  of  anything  intended  to  cut  when  fall- 
ing from  a  height  ought  to  approach  to  that 
of  a  crescent." 

"  What  form  would  your  majesty  then  give 
the  knife  ?" 

"A  very  simple  one,  that  of  a  triangle." 

Gilbert  tried  to  alter  the  design. 

"X^o!  no!  not  so,"  said  the  king,  "just 
lend  me  your  pencil." 

"  Here  is  the  pencil,  sire,"  said  Gilbert. 

"  Wait,  wait,"  said  Louis  XVL,  carried 
away  by  his  love  for  mechanics ;  "  look — thus 
and  thus — and  thus— and  I  will  undertake 
that  you  shall  cut  off  some  five-and-twenty 
heads,  one  after  another,  without  the  edge 
twisting  at  all." 

He  had  scarcely  said  these  words,  when  a 
piercing  cry,  one  of  terror,  as  much  as  gi'ief, 
was  uttered  just  behind  him. 

He  turned  quicky,  and  saw  the  queen  fall 
fainting  into  Gilbert's  arms. 


Urged,  like  the  rest,  by  curiosity,  she  iiad 
approached  the  table,  and  leaning  on  the 
chair  of  the  king,  she  had,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  very  time  he  was  engaged  in 
correcting  its  details,  recognised  the  machine 
that  Cagliostro  had  made  her  look  at  twenty 
years  before  in  the  Chateau  de  Taverney 
Maison- Rouge. 

At  this  sight  she  had  only  strength  to  ut- 
ter the  cry,  and  life  seemingly  had  abandoned 
her,  as  if  the  fatal  machine  itself  had  operated 
on  her;  she  had,  in  fact,  fallen  completely 
insensible  into  Gilbert's  arms. 

One  can  easily  understand  that  after  such 
a  circumstance  the  evening  was  soon  brought 
to  a  close. 

Her  majesty  had  at  once  been  taken  to  the 
bedroom  of  the  princess  and  laid  upon  a  bed ; 
and  the  princess,  who  with  that  peculiar  in- 
tuition belonging  to  females  guessed  there  was 
some  mystery,  watched  with  the  king,  until, 
thanks  to  the  skill  of  Doctor  Gilbert,  the 
queen  recovered  her  senses. 

But  it  was  evident  that  life  was  going  to 
awake  before  reason;  for  some  moments  she 
looked  about  the  room  with  that  vague  and 
indifferent  look  with  which  people  regard 
everything,when  they  do  not  know  where  they 
are  and  what  has  happened.  But  soon  a  slight 
trembling  ran  through  her  body;  she  uttered 
a  short  shrill  cry,  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  painful  sight. 

She  was  coming  round — the  crisis  was 
passed  I  Gilbert  was  about  to  depart,  when 
the  queen,  as  if  she  had  already  understood 
he  was  going,  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  in 
a  nervous  voice,  accompanied  by  a  gesture  as 
well,  "  Remain  I"  said  she. 

Gilbert  stopped,  quite  astonished,  for  he 
was  not  unaware  of  how  little  sympathetic 
feeling  the  queen  entertained  for  him. 

"  I  am  at  the  orders  of  the  queen,"  said  he, 
"but  I  believe  it  will  be  the  best  to  calm  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  saloons, 
and  if  your  majesty  will  permit " 

"  Therese,"  said  the  queen,  addressing  her- 
self to  the  Princess  de  Lamballe;  "go  and 
announce  to  the  king  that  I  am  rapidly  re- 
covering, and  say  that  I  wish  to  talk  to  Doc- 
tor Gilbert." 

The  princess  obeyed,  with  that  sweet  pas- 
siveness  which  was  the  characteristic  of  hei- 
temper,  and  even  of  her  ph3'siognomy. 
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The  queen  followed  her  with  her  eyes,  and 
waited  anxiously  while  she  finished  her  com- 
mission. Then,  free  to  talk  with  Doctor 
Gilbert,  she  turned  round,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  him,  said : 

"  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  caused  this  to 
happen  ?'" 

"  Madame,''  said  Gilbert,  "  I  am  a  man  of 
science;  have  the  goodness  to  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  more  precise  form.'' 

"  I  ask  you,  sir,"  said  the  queen,  "  whether 
the  fainting  fit  I  have  experienced  has  been 
caused  by  one  of  those  nervous  crises  to  which 
we  poor  women,  through  feebleness  of  our 
constitutions,  are  particiilarly  liable,  or  if  you 
suspect  this  accident  has  been  brought  on  by 
any  cause  more  serious  ?" 

"  I  shall  answer  to  your  majesty  that  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  woman  whom 
I  saw  so  calm  and  courageous  during  the 
night  of  the  5tli  and  Gth  of  October,  is  not 
an  ordinary  woman,  and  consequently  is  not 
capable  of  being  moved  by  what  ordinarily 
affects  a  woman." 

"  You  are  right,  doctor.  Do  you  believe  in 
presentiments  ?" 

"  Science  herself  sets  aside  all  those  phe- 
nomena which  have  a  tendency  to  change  the 
common  course  of  things." 

"  I  ought  to  have  said.  Do  you  believe  in 
predictions  ?'' 

"  I  believe  that  Providence  has  concealed 
the  future  from  us  with  an  impenetrable  veil. 
Some,  by  severely  studying  the  past,  are  able 
to  lift  the  corner  and  catch  some  idea  of  the 
future;  but  these  instances  are  very  rare,  and 
since  religion  has  abolished  fatality,  since 
philosophy  has  put  limits  to  faitli,  prophets 
have  lost  fully  three  quarters  of  their  mysti- 
cal powers.     And  yet "  added  Gilbert. 

"  And  yet ?*'  replied  the  queen,  looking 

thoughtful. 

"  And  yet,  madame,"  continued  he,  as  if  he 
were  making  an  effort  over  himself,  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  questions  which  he 
considered  to  lie  within  the  region  of  doubt, 
— "  and  yet,  madame,  there  is  a  man " 

"  A  man  ?"  said  the  queen,  who  followed 
Gilbert's  words  with  great  interest. 

*'  Tie  is  a  man  who  has  often  confounded 
all  my  arguments  by  most  unaccountable 
deeds." 

"  And  this  man  is ?" 


''I  dare  not  name  him  before  your  maj- 
esty.'' 

"This  man  is  your  master,  is  he  not,  Gil- 
bert ?  the  man  all-powerful  I  the  immortal, 
divine  Cagliostrol'' 

"Madame,  my  only  true  master  is  Xature; 
Cagliostro  is  only  my  saviour.  Pierced  by  a 
ball  wliich  had  traversed  the  whole  length  of 
my  breast,  and  which,  after  having  studied 
medicine  twenty  years,  I  considered  incur- 
able, thanks  to  a  salve  of  whose  composi- 
tion I  am  still  ignorant,  he  cured  me  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days — hence  my  gratitude  ; 
I  had  almost  said  my  admiration," 

"And  this  man  has  predicted  to  you  things 
that  have  come  to  pass  ?" 

"Strange,  incredible  things  I  Madame, 
this  man  walks  so  firmly  through  the  present, 
that  it  is  easy  to  believe  he  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  future." 

"  How  far,  if  this  man  had  predicted  a 
certain  thing  to  you,  would  you  believe  in  its 
coming  to  pass?" 

'•'I  should  act  at  least  as  if  I  expected  it  to 
be  realized." 

"  If  he  had  foretold  that  you  would  meet  a 
terrible,  premature,  infamous  death,  would 
you  prepare  for  such  a  death  ?" 

Gilbert  looked  profoundly  at  tlie  queen, 
and  said,  ''After  having  tried  all  possible 
means  to  escape  from  such  a  death,  I  should 
certainly  prepare  myself  for  it." 

"To  escaj)e  from  it?  No,  doctor,  no  I  I 
see  well  I  am  condemned,"  said  the  queen, 
''This  revolution  is  a  whirlpool  which  will 
swallow  up  the  throne;  this  people  is  a  lion 
which  will  devour  me.'' 

"Ah,  madame,"  said  Gilbert,  "it  only  de- 
pends upon  you,  and  you  may  see  this  very 
lion,  so  terrible  now,  come  and  lie  at  your 
feet  like  a  lamb.  ''Did  you  not  see  this  lion 
at  Versailles  ? — have  you  not  seen  it  at  the 
Tuileries?  It  is  like  an  ocean,  madame, 
which  beats  incessantly — until  it  has  do- 
stroyed  it — against  any  rock  which  opposes 
itself  to  its  strength;  but  it  caresses  the 
barque  which  trusts  to  it." 

"  Doctor,  all  connection  between  this 
jieople  and  me  has  been  broken  for  a  long 
time  now;  they  hate  me,  I  despise  them," 

"  Because  you  do  not  really  understand 
each  other.  Cease  to  be  their  queen — be 
their    mother.      Forget    that    vou   are   the 
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daughter  of  Maria  Theresa — our  ancient  foe 
— the  sister  of  Josepli  II. — our  false  friend. 
Be  French,  and  you  shall  liear  the  voice  of 
this  people  rise  only  to  hle.ss  you,  and  you 
shall  see  the  arms  of  this  great  people 
stretched  out  but  to  bless  yon." 

Marie  Antoinette  shrugged  up  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"Yes,  I  know  that — yesterday  the  people 
blessed;  to-day  they  caress,  and  to-morrow 
they  will  strangle  those  they  have  blessed 
and  caressed." 

"Ah  !  madame,"  cried  Gilbert,  "be  not 
deceived !  It  is  not  the  people  that  would 
rebel  against  the  king  and  queen — it  is  they 
who  have  rebelled  against  the  people,  who 
continue  to  address  them  in  a  language  full 
of  the  privileges  of  royalty,  when  they  ought 
to  speak  the  words  of  fraternity  and  love! 
Yes!  Italy,  Poland,  Ireland,  Spain,  will  look 
at  this  France,  born  yesterday,  and  cry, 
stretching  forth  their  hands  —  chained  ! 
chained  ! — '  France,  France  !  we  are  free  in 
thee ! '  Madame,  madame  !  there  is  yet  time  ; 
take  the  young  one,  born  yesterday,  take  it 
into  your  lap  and  be  its  mother!" 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  queen,  "you  forget  that 
I  have  other  children — children  of  my  womb 
— and  that  I  sliould  disinherit  them  by 
adopting  this  little  strange  child." 

"  If  it  be  so,  madame,"  said  Gilbert,  in  a 
tone  of  great  sadness,  "  wrap  these  children 
up  in  the  royal  mantle,  in  the  mantle  of  war, 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  carry  them  away  from 
France,  for  you  spoke  truly  when  you  said 
the  people  would  devour  you ;  but  there  is  no 
time  to  lose — you  must  be  quick,  madame, 
very  quick!" 

"And  you  will  not  oppose  this  depart- 
ure ?" 

"Far  from  it,"  answered  Gilbert ;  "now  I 
know  your  intentions,  I  will  assist  you." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  queen,  "for  there 
is  a  gentleman  quite  ready  to  devote  himself 
to  this  object." 

"Ah  !  madame,"  said  Gilbert,  with  alarm, 
"you  do  not  mean  M.  de  Favras  ?" 

"  Who  told  you  his  name  ?  who  revealed 
his  project  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  madame,  take  care  !  a  fatal  predic- 
tion follows  him  too." 

"And  from  the  same  prophet?" 
"Yes,  madame/' 


"  And— according  to  this  prophet,  what 
fate  awaits  the  marquis?" 

"  A  terrible  death !  premature!  infamous! 
such  a  one  as  you  spoke  of  just  now." 

"Then  you  indeed  spoke  truth;  there  is 
no  time  to  lose  in  order  to  prevent  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies." 

"You  have  sent  to  announce  to  M.  de 
Favras  that  you  accept  his  assistance  ?" 

"  Some  one  is  with  him  now.  I  am  ex- 
pecting his  answer  every  moment." 

At  this  moment,  as  Gilbert,  frightened  at 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself, 
passed  his  hand  over  his  face  to  shut  out  the 
light,  Madame  de  Lamballe  entered,  and 
whispered  one  or  two  words  in  the  ear  of  the 
queen. 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  said  the  queen,  "  let 
him  come  in ;  the  doctor  knows  all.  Doctor," 
continued  she,  "  M.  Isidor  de  Charny  brings 
me  the  answer  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  Favras. 
To-morrow  the  queen  will  have  left  Paris; 
after  to-morrow,  the  queen  will  be  out  of 
France.  Come,  baron,  come.  Great  God! 
what's  the  matter,  and  why  are  you  so 
pale  ?" 

"  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Lamballe  has  told 
me  that  I  may  speak  before  Doctor  Gilbert," 
observed  Isidor. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  speak !  Y'ou  have  seen  the 
Marquis  de  Favras  ?  The  marquis  is  ready — 
we  accept  his  offer — we  leave  Paris — we  leave 
France  ?" 

"  The  Marquis  de  Favras  was  arrested  an 
hour  ago  in  the  Kue  Beaurepaire  and  carried 
to  the  Chatelet,"  said  Isidor. 

The  eyes  of  the  queen  crossed  those  of  Gil- 
bert; they  were  luminous,  desperate,  full  of 
anger.  But  all  the  strength  of  Marie  xlntoi- 
nette  seemed  to  be  exhausted  by  this  flash. 

Gilbert  approached  her,  and  in  a  tone  ex- 
pressive of  gi'eat  pity  said :  "  Madame,  if  I 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  dispose  of  me  as 
you  like;  my  intelligence,  my  devotion,  my 
life,  I  lay  at  once  at  your  feet." 

The  queen  raised  her  eyes  slowly  towards 
the  doctor. 

Then,  in  a  voice  gentle  and  resigned :  "  M. 
Gilbert,"  said  she,  "  you,  who  are  a  learned 
man,  and  have  assisted  at  the  experiment  of 
this  morning,  can  you  tell  me  whether  the 
death  caused  by  this  frightful  machine  is  as 
easy  as  the  inventor  declares  it  to  be  ?" 
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Gilbert  heaved  a  sigh,  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands. 

At  this  moment  Monsieur,  who  knew  all 
he  wished  to  know,  for  the  news  of  M.  de 
Favras'  arrest  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
the  palace,  at  this  moment  Monsieur  ordered 
his  carriage  in  a  loud  voice,  and  took  his  de- 
parture without  taking  leave  of  the  king. 

Louis  XVI.  stopped  up  the  passage  before 
him. 

"  Brother,  I  suppose  you  are  not,"'  said  he, 
"  in  such  a  hurry  to  enter  the  Luxembourg, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  give  me  some  counsel. 
What  ought  I  to  do,  in  your  opinion  ?" 

"  You  would  ask  what,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  should  do  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  should  abandon  M.  de  Favras,  and  swear 
fidelity  to  the  constitution." 

"  What  ?  would  you  recommend  me  to 
swear  fidelity  to  a  constitution  which  is  not 
as  yet  made  ?" 

"  So  much  the  greater  reason,"  said  Mon- 
sieur, with  a  cunning  look,  "  so  much  the 
greater  reason,  my  dear  brother,  you  should 
do  so,  for  then  there  is  no  occasion  to  keep 
the  oath." 

The  king  stood  thoughtfully  for  a  moment. 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  he ;  "  that  will  not 
prevent  my  writing  to  M.  de  Bouille  that  our 
project  still  holds,  but  is  adjourned,  put  off. 
This  delay  will  allow  the  Count  de  Charny 
to  collect  together  all  who  should  follow  us." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

MONSIEUR  DISAVOWS  FAVRAS,  AND  THE  KING 
TAKES  THE  OATH  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

On  the  morning  of  the  arrest  of  M.  de 
Favras  this  singular  paper  circuhited  through 
Paris : 

"  The  Marquis  de  Favras  (Place  Royale) 
has  been  arrested,  together  with  his  wife, 
during  the  night  between  the  24th  and  25th, 
for  a  plan  which  he  had  of  raising  thirty 
thousand  men  to  assassinate  Lafayette  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city. 

"  Monsieur,  the  brother  to  the  king,  was  at 
the  head. 

(Signed)        "  Barauz." 


One  can  easily  understand  the  strange 
revolution  such  a  paper  made  in  the  Paris  of 
1790.  A  train  of  powder  fired  could  scarcely 
have  produced  a  flame  more  rapid  than  that 
which  passed  along  with  this  circular.  At 
length  it  was  in  the  hands  of  all.  Two  hours 
afterwards  every  one  knew  it  by  heart. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2<jth,  the  "  Mauda- 
taires  de  la  Commune  "  were  reassembled  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  council,  when  an  usher 
announced  that  Monsieur  demanded  to  be 
admitted  to  them. 

"  Monsieur !"  repeated  the  good  Bailly,  who 
presided  over  the  Assembly;  "what  mon- 
sieur ?" 

"  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the  king,"  re- 
plied the  usher. 

At  these  words  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mune looked  at  one  another.  The  name  of 
Monsieur  had  been  in  everybody's  mouth 
since  break  of  day. 

Bailly  cast  an  inquiring  glance  round  the 
Assembly,  and  since  the  silent  answers  he 
gathered  from  the  faces  of  his  companions 
were  unanimous,  he  said : 

"Go,  announce  to  Monsieur  that,  however 
much  astonished  at  the  honour  he  is  confer- 
ring upon  us,  we  are  ready  to  receive  him." 

Some  moments  after  Monsieur  was  intro- 
duced. 

He  was  alone;  his  face  was  pale,  and  his 
walk,  generally  slovenly,  this  evening  was 
more  so  than  usual. 

By  good  luck  for  Monsieur,  the  lights  were 
so  placed  as  to  leave  a  small  space  partially 
in  the  dark.  This  circumstance  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  Monsieur.  As  yet 
he  looked  timidly  on  this  immense  reunion, 
where  he  found,  at  least  respect,  if  not  sym- 
pathy, and  with  a  voice  trembling  at  first, 
but  which  acquired  firmness  by  degrees: 

"  Gentlemen,"  sjiid  he,  "the  desire  to  con- 
tradict a  vile  calumny  has  brought  me 
amongst  you.  M.  de  Favras  was  arrested  by 
your  Committee  of  Liquiry,  and  they  spread 
the  report  to-day  that  I  was  leagued  with 
him." 

Some  smiles  flitted  across  the  faces  of  his 
auditors. 

He  continued:  "  In  my  quality  of  citizen 
of  the  City  of  Paris,  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  let  you  know  from  myself  the  rela- 
tions in  which  I  stand  to  M.  de  Favras." 
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As  wc  inuy  eiisily  iiniigiut',  the  utteiitiou  ui' 
niossiours  the  inmubers  of  the  Commune  re- 
(loublcHl;  they  were  about  to  hear,  from  the 
very  lips  of  Monsieur  himself,  what  relations 
his  highness  had  with  M.  de  Favras. 

His  highness  continued  in  these  terms: 

''In  17"72  M.  de  Favras  entered  my  Swiss 
guard;  he  left  them  in  1775.  I  have  never 
spoken  to  him  since  that  time." 

A  murmur  of  incredulity  passed  through 
the  audience,  but  a  glance  from  Bailly  re- 
pressed this  murmur,  and  Monsieur  remained 
in  doul)t  as  to  whether  his  speech  was  ap- 
proved or  disapproved. 

iMonsieur  went  on:  "Deprived  for  now 
many  months  of  tlie  enjoyment  of  my  reve- 
imes,  rendei'ed  uneasy  by  certain  payments 
which  I  have  to  make  in  January,  I  wished 
to  be  able  to  meet  my  engagements  without 
having  to  apply  to  the  public  treasury.  I 
had  resolved,  consequently,  to  obtain  money 
on  mortgage.  Fifteen  days  ago  M.  de  Favras 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  M.  de  la  Chatre  as 
a  man  likely  to  be  able  to  effect  it  through  a 
l)anker  of  Genes.  I  therefore  signed  a  bill 
for  two  millions,  the  sum  necessary  to  meet 
my  engagements  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  to  pay  for  my  house.  This  matter 
was  purely  a  financial  one  and  I  told  my 
steward  to  look  after  it.  I  have  not  seen  M. 
de  Favias,  I  have  not  written  to  him;  what 
he  has  done  in  other  matters  is  wholly  un- 
known to  me." 

A  sneer  2:)assed  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Commune,  which  showed  that  they  were  not 
disposed  to  believe,  on  Monsieur's  word 
alone,  that  he  had  placed  bills  for  two  mil- 
lions in  the  hands  of  another  without  seeing 
him,  and  through  an  agent,  and,  above  all, 
that  agent  one  of  his  old  guard. 

Monsieur  blushed,  and  without  doubt 
urged  on  by  the  consciousness  of  being  in  a 
false  jjosition,  said,  in  a  lively  manner,  "  And 
yet,  gentlemeai,  I  heard  that  there  was  dis- 
tributed yesterday,  througliout  the  capital,  a 
paper  conceived  in  these  terms." 

And  Monsieur  read — which  was  useless, 
since  all  there  knew  it  by  heart — the  letter 
which  we  have  before  given. 

At  the  words,  "  Monsieur,  the  brother  to 
the  king,  was  at  the  head,"  all  the  members 
of  the  Commune  bowed. 

Did  they  wish  to  imply  that  tliey  were  of 


tiie  same  opinion  as  the  circular ?  Did  they 
sim])ly  mean  they  were  listening':' 

Monsieur  continued:  "  You  do  not  expect 
that  I  should  defend  myself  against  a  charge 
like  this;  but  at  a  time  when  calumnies  of 
which  every  one  must  see  the  absurdity  may 
easily  confound  the  best  citizens  with  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty,  goitlemen,  both  to  the  king,  to 
you,  and  my.self,  to  enter  into  the  details 
which  you  have  just  heard,  in  order  that 
public  opinion  may  recognise  the  truth  at 
once.  Since  the  day  when,  in  the  second 
assembly  of  great*  men,  I  declared  myself  on 
the  great  questions  which  still  cause  some 
division  of  opinion,  I  have  not  ceased  to  be- 
lieve that  a  great  revolution  was  ready,  and 
that  the  king,  through  his  virtues  and 
superior  rank,  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  it, 
since  it  could  not  be  of  advantage  to  the 
nation  without  being  equally  so  to  the 
monarch.'' 

Although  the  sense  w"as  not  very  clear  in 
these  last  expressions,  yet  the  habit  they  had 
acquired  of  applauding  'some  forms  of  words 
caused  them  to  applaud  these. 

Encouraged  by  this,  Monsieur  raised  his 
voice,  and  added,  addressing  the  Assembly 
with  a  little  more  assurance: 

•'Until  they  can  bring  forward  one  of  my 
actions,  one  of  my  speeches,  which  contra- 
dicts, in  any  way,  the  principles  I  have  pro- 
fessed— until  they  can  show  that  the  happi- 
ness of  both  king  and  people  has  not  been 
my  constant  thought,  my  every  wish — I  have 
the  right  to  be  believed.  I  have  changed 
neither  sentiments  nor  principles,  and  I 
never  shall  change  !" 

The  Mayor  of  Paries  replied  :  "  Monsieur, 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commune  of  Paris  to  see 
amongst  them  the  brother  of  a  cherished 
king,  and  of  a  king  who  is  the  restorer  of 
French  liberty  I  August  brothers  !  the  same 
sentiment  unites  you  !  Monsieur  showed 
himself  the  first  citizen  ready  to  vote  for  the 
Third  Estate  in  the  second  Assembly  ;  lie 
was  nearly  the  only  one  of  this  opinion,  save 
a  few  friends  of  the  people.  Monsieur,  then, 
is  the  first  author  of  civil  equality.  In  com- 
ing to  mix  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Commune,  he  has  shown,  to-day,  that  he 
only  wishes  to  be  known  through  his  patriotic 
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suiitiinent.s.  These  sentiments  consist  of  the 
explanation  which  Monsieur  has  just  made 
to  the  Assenibly.  The  prince  conies  before 
public  opinion,  and  citizens  value  the  opin- 
ion of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  offer  Monsieur, 
then,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  the  tribute 
and  respect  which  it  owes  to  the  sentiments 
and  the  presence  of  his  royal  highness,  and 
particularly  to  the  value  he  attaches  to  men 
being  free.'' 

Then,  when  Monsieur  understood,  without 
doubt,  that  in  spite  of  the  praise  bestowed  on 
his  conduct  by  Bailly,  it  would  be  differently 
judged  afterwards,  he  replied,  with  that 
paternal  air  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
tyo  assume,  whenever  he  thought  it  would 
answer  : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  duty  I  have  just  fulfilled 
has  been  a  painful  one  for  a  virtuous  heart, 
but  I  am  sufficiently  compensated  by  the 
sentiments  which  the  Assembly  have  so 
kindly  expressed  towards  me,  and  my  mouth 
ought  only  to  be  opened  to  ask  pardon  for 
those  who  have  offended  me." 

Monsieur  had  thus  performed  his  part  of 
the  counsel  which  he  had  given  to  liis  brother 
Louis  XVI. 

He  had  thrown  off  M.  de  Favras,  and  as 
we  have  seen,  owing  to  tRe  praises  of  the 
virtuous  Bailly,  the  scheme  had  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Louis  XVI.,  or  hearing  this,  determined, 
on  his  side,  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

One  fine  morning  the  usher  came  and  told 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  who  on  this 
day  was  M.  Bureaux  de  Pusey,  just  as  the 
usher  had  reported  Monsieur  to  the  mayor — 
that  the  king,  with  one  or  two  ministers  and 
three  or  four  officers,  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  manege  as  Monsieur  had  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  looked 
astonished.  What  could  tlie  king  have  to 
say  to  them,  after  being  for  so  long  separated 
from  them? 

They  caused  Louis  XVI.  to  be  introduced, 
and  the  i)resident  gave  him  up  his  arm-chair. 

All  at  once  the  saloon  resounded  with  ac- 
clamations !  All  France,  except  Petion, 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  Marat,  believed  tliat 
it  was  once  more  loyal. 

The  king  had  wished  to  come  and  felicitate 


the  Assembly  upon  what  it  had  effected — to 
praise  this  beautiful  division  of  France  into 
departments  ;  but  w  hat  he  could  no  longer 
suppress  was  the  great  love  he  entertained 
for  the  constitution. 

The  commencement  of  the  discourse  cau.<ed 
some  uneasiness,  the  middle  was  gratifying, 
but  the  end — the  end  brought  out  all  tlie 
entluisiasm  of  the  Assembly. 

The  king  could  not  resist  expressing  his 
love  for  this  little  constitution  of  1791,  which 
was  not  as  yet  even  born  ;  what  would  he  do, 
then,  when  he  saw  it  some  day  full  grown? 

We  cannot  give  the  discourse  of  the  king  ; 
there  are  six  pages  of  it  ;  it  is  quite  enough 
to  have  quoted  that  of  Monsieur.  As  much 
as  there  is,  however,  Louis  XVI.  did  not 
seem  too  wordy  to  the  Assembly,  which  was 
often  moved  to  tears. 

When  we  say  that  it  was  moved  to  tears, 
we  do  not  say  so  metaphorically — Banave, 
Lameth,  Dupont,  Mirabeau,  Barrere,  all  wept. 
It  was  quite  a  deluge. 

The  king  left — but  the  king  and  the  As- 
sembly could  not  part  so  ;  it  came  out  after 
him  and  hastened  to  the  Tuileries,  where  the 
queen  received  it. 

The  queen,  the  stern  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  was  no  enthusiast — she  did  not 
weep  ;  she  presented  her  son  to  the  deputies 
of  the  nation. 

''Gentlemen,"  said  she,  "I  share  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  king.  Here  is  my  son  I 
I  shall  not  neglect  to  teach  him,  in  good 
time,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  best  of 
fathers,  to  respect  public  liberty,  and  to 
maintain  the  laws,  of  which  I  hope  he  will 
be  the  most  firm  pillar." 

Now  there  was  a  real  enthusiasm.  They 
proposed  to  take  the  oaths  that  very  instant. 
They  formed  themselves  into  a  sitting  of  the 
Assembly.  First  of  all  the  president  pro- 
nounced the  following  words  : 

"I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  and 
to  uphold  with  all  my  power  the  constituti-  n 
decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  king." 

And  all  the  members  of  the  Assemblv  ac- 
cepted the  oath  at  once,  and  raising  his  hand, 
each  in  turn  said,  '"  I  swear  I" 

For  the  ten  days  following,  the  peace  of 
Paris  expended  itself  in  balls,  fetes,  and  fire- 
works.    From  all  parts  cjime  news  of  oaths 
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being  taken ;  all  over  they  were  busy  swear- 
ing ;  people  swore  on  the  Greve,  at  the  Hotel 
tie  Ville,  in  the  churches,  in  the  streets,  in 
the  public  squares:  altars  were  erected  to  La 
Patrie — to  these  they  conducted  all  scholars, 
and  they  took  the  oath,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  men  and  understood  what  was  meant 
by  it. 

The  Assembly  directed  a  Te  Deum  to  be 
sung,  and  there,  on  the  altar,  before  God,  they 
renewed  their  oath. 

The  king  only  was  not  present  at  Notre- 
Dame,  and  so  did  not  swear  again. 

His  absence  was  remarked,  but  all  were  so 
pleased,  so  confident,  that  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  first  excuse  he  pleased  to 
give  them. 

"  Why  have  5'ou  not  been  to  the  Te  Deum  ? 
why  have  you  not  sworn  like  the  rest,  on  the 
altar  of  God  ?"  the  queen  asked,  ironically. 

"  Because,"  was  the  answer  of  Louis  XVI., 
*'  I  wish  to  lie  well,  and  not  to  forswear  my- 
self." 

The  queen  breathed.  Until  then,  like  the 
rest,  she  had  believed  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
king. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  GENTLEMAN". 


This  visit  of  the  king  to  the  Assembly  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  February,  1790. 

Twelve  days  later — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  of  the 
Chdtelet,  who  had  leave  to  go  to  Soissons, 
where  his  mother  was  dying — a  man  presented 
himself  at  thegate  of  the  prison,  bearing  an 
order  signed  by  the  lieutenant  of  police 
authorising  the  visitor  to  speak,  without  a 
witness,  to  M.  de  Favras. 

We  cannot  say  whether  the  order  was  a 
forgery  or  not ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  sub-gov- 
ernor, whom  they  awoke  in  order  to  submit 
it  to  him,  considered  it  was  all. right,  and  di- 
rected him,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  to  be  admitted  into  the  cell  of  M.  de 
Favras. 

After  having  issued  the  proper  orders,  he 
returned  to  his  bed  to  complete  the  night's 
rest  which  had  thus  been  broken. 

The  visitor,  under  the  pretence   that   in 


drawing  the  order  from  his  pocket-book  he 
had  dropped  an  important  puper,  took  the 
lamp  and  looked  on  the  floor,  just  as  he  saw 
M.  le  Sous  Directeur  of  the  Ch^telet  enter 
his  apartment.  Then  he  said  he  believed  he 
had  left  it  on  his  dressing-table,  and  he 
begged  them,  in  any  case,  to  give  it  to  him 
before  his  departure. 

Then,  giving  the  lamp  to  the  chief  turn- 
key, he  invited  him  to  conduct  him  to  the 
cell  of  M.  de  Favras. 

The  turnkey  opened  a  door,  allowed  the 
unknown  to  pass,  and  in  his  turn  followed, 
and  shut  the  last  door  behind  him. 

He  seemed  to  look  at  the  unknown  with 
curiosity  as  he  attended  him. 

They  descended  twelve  steps,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  subterraneous  corridor. 

Then  a  second  door  presented  itself;  it  was 
opened  and  relocked  like  the  first  by  the 
jailer. 

The  unknown  and  his  guide  found  them- 
selves now  on  a  kind  of  landing,  having  be- 
fore them  a  second  flight  of  steps  to  descend. 
The  unknown  stopped,  gazed  into  the  dark 
corridor,  and  when  he  was  assured  that  the 
obscurity  was  as  solitary  as  silent : 

"  You  are  the  chief  turnkey,  Louis  ?"  asked 
he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  jailer. 

"  A  brother  of  the  American  lodge  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  have  been  placed  here  for  these  last 
eight  days  by  a  mysterious  hand  to  effect 
something  unknown  ?" 

"Yes." 

''You  are  ready  to  accomplish  this  work  ?" 

"  I  am  ready. " 

"  You  were  to  receive  your  orders  from  a 
man  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  the  anointed." 

"  How  were  you  to  recognise  this  man  ?" 

"  By  three  letters,  embroidered  on  a  plas- 
tron." 

"  I  am  that  man,  look  at  the  three  letters." 

On  saying  these  words,  the  visitor  opened 
his  coat,  and  showed  embroidered  on  its 
breast  the  three  letters  L.  P.  D. 

"Master,"  said  the  jailer,  bowing,  "I  am 
at  your  service." 

"  Very  well ;  open  the  cell  of  M.  de  Favras, 
and  be  ready  to  obey  me." 

The  jailer  bowed  without  answering,  and 
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piissing  ou  in  front,  in  order  to  light  the  way, 
lie  stopped  before  a  door. 

"  This  is  it/'  he  murmured  in  a  low  voice. 

The  unknown  made  a  sign  with  his  head; 
the  key,  already  in  the  lock,  turned  twice, 
and  the  door  stood  open. 

i\lthough  they  had  taken  every  precaution 
to  prevent  the  prisoner's  escaj^e,  by  putting 
him  in  a  cell  twenty  feet  under  ground,  they 
had  not  been  careless  of  his  comfort.  He 
had  a  good  bed  with  white  curtains.  Xear 
this  bed  was  a  table,  covered  with  books, 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
assist  him  to  jDrepare  his  defence. 

A  lamp  crowned  all. 

Upon  a  second  table,  in  a  corner,  glittered 
the  articles  of  the  toilet,  such  as  had  been 
taken  from  the  dressing-case  of  the  marquis 
himself. 

M.  de  Favras  slept  so  soundly,  that  the 
door  was  opened,  the  unknown  approached 
his  bed,  and  a  second  lamp  was  placed  on 
table  by  the  jailer,  who  withdrew  at  a  gesture 
of  the  visitor,  without  awaking  him. 

For  a  moment  the  unknown  regarded  the 
sleeping  man  with  a  profound  melancholy, 
and  then,  as  if  remembering  that  time  was 
precious,  he  shook  the  sleeper  by  the  shoulder. 

The  prisoner  turned,  and  was  at  once 
thoroughly  awake,  with  eyes  wide  open,  like 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  slee^oing  always 
expecting  to  be  waked  to  hear  bad  news. 

"  Be  composed,  M.  de  Favras,'*  said  the 
unknown,  "  it  is  a  friend." 

For  an  instant  !M  de  Favras  looked  at  the 
visitor  with  an  air  of  doubt  which  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  any  friend  should  come 
to  seek  him  at  some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
under  ground.  Then,  all  at  once,  recalling 
his  recollections:  "Ah  I"  said  he,  "  the  Baron 
Zanoni.  '*' 

"  Myself,  dear  marquis." 

Favras  smiled,  and  looking  round  him, 
pointed  out  Avith  his  finger  a  stool  which 
held  neither  books  nor  clothes.  "Will  you 
sit  dewn  ?''  said  he  to  the  baron. 

"  My  dear  marquis,  I  come  to  propose  a 
thing  that  admits  of  no  long  discussion,  and 
since  we  have  no  time  to  lose " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  propose,  my  dear 
baron  ?"' 

•'You  know  they  will  try  you  to-mor- 
row."' 


*'  Yes,  I  have  heard  something  like  that," 
replied  Favras. 

"  You  know  that  the  judges  before  whom 
you  will  appear  are  the  same  as  those  who 
acquitted  Augeard  and  Bezenval  ?'' 

''Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  that  neither  was  acquitted 
except  through  the  intervention  of  the  court  ?" 

A  third  time  Favras  replied,  "  Yes,"  with- 
out there  being  any  perceptible  alteration  in 
his  voice. 

"Without  doubt,  you  hope  the  court  will 
do  for  you  what  it  has  done  for  your  prede- 
cessors ?" 

"  Those  who  have  had  the  honour  to  assist 
me  in  relation  to  the  enterprise  that  lias 
brought  me  here  ought  surelv  to  do  some- 
thing  for  my  sake,  M.  le  Baron.  Let  what 
they  do  be  well  done." 

"They  have  already  determined  what  to 
do;  and  I  can  instruct  you  as  to  what  course 
they  intend  to  pursue." 

Favras  did  not  exhibit  any  curiosity  to  know 

"Monsieur,"  continued  the  visitor,  "has 
presented  himself  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  you  now,  that 
in  1772  you  had  entered  into  the  guards,  and 
that  in  1775  you  had  left  them,  and  since  that 
time  he  had  never  seen  you  once." 

Favras  bowed  his  head  as  a  token  of  acqui- 
escence. 

"As  far  as  regards  the  king,  he  not  only 
no  more  thinks  of  flying,  but  on  the  fourth 
of  the  jDresent  month  he  went  to  the  Xational 
Assembly  and  swore  to  the  constitution  I" 

A  smile  passed  over  Favras'  lips. 

"  Do  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ?"  asked 
the  baron. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  said  Favras. 

"  Then  you  will  see  at  once,  marquis,  that 
it  will  not  do  to  reckon  on  Monsieur,  nor  on 
tlie  king  either." 

"Right  !  M.  le  Baron." 

"  You  will  go  before  the  judges." 

"  You  have  told  me  so  before.'' 

"You  will  be  condemned  !" 

"It  is  very  likely.'' 

"  And  to  death." 

"  It  is  very  possible." 

And  Favras  stretched  himself  out  like  a 
man  about  to  receive  the  last  stroke. 

"But,"  said  the  baron,  "do  you  know  to 
what  death,  ray  dear  marquis?" 
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••  Arc  lliero  two  kinds  of  dcatli,  dciir 
l);ir()ii  ?" 

"'riiere  are  ten:  there  are  the  wheel, 
hanging,  pieces,  etc.,  and  for  more  than  a 
week  there  has  been  one  Avhieh  combines 
them  all;  as  yon  say,  there  is  but  one  now — 
the  gallows!" 

"The  gallows!" 

"  Yes,  the  Assembly,  having  proclaimed 
equality  before  the  law,  have  found  it  Init 
just  to  proclaim  equality  in  death.  Nobles 
and  peasants  must  now  go  out  of  the  Avorld 
through  the  same  gate.  You  will  be  hung, 
my  dear  marquis." 

"Ah!"  said  Favras. 

"Condemned  to  death,  you  will  be  hung; 
a  very  disagreeable  thing,  I  am  sure,  to  a 
gentleman  Avho  does  not  fear  death,  but  only 
dislikes  the  mode  of  it." 

"  M.  le  Baron,"  said  Favras,  "  have  you 
only  come  here  to  inform  me  of  this  bad 
news,  or  have  you  something  else  better  left 
to  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  all  is  ready  for 
your  escajoe,  and  to  assure  you  that  in  ten 
minutes,  if  you  wish,  you  can  be  out  of  your 
23rison,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  out  of 
France." 

Favras  reflected  a  moment,  without  letting 
the  baron  see  that  it  caused  him  any  emo- 
tion; then,  addressing  his  questioner:  "Does 
this  offer  come  from  the  king,  or  his  royal 
highness  ?" 

"  Xo,  sir !  it  comes  from  me." 

Favras  looked  at  the  baron. 

"From  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "and  why  from 
you  ?" 

"  From  the  interest  I  take  in  you,  marquis." 

"  What  interest  can  you  have  in  me  ?" 
asked  Favras ;  "  you  have  seen  me  but 
twice." 

"  One  does  not  require  to  see  a  man  twice 
in  order  to  know  him,  my  dear  marquis. 
True  gentlemen  are  rare,  and  I  Avisli  to  save 
one,  I  will  not  say  for  France,  but  for  hu- 
manity." 

"  You  have  no  other  reason,  then  ?" 

"  There  is  another  reason.  Having  nego- 
tiated a  bill  of  two  millions  for  3'ou,  money 
which  has  been  spent  in  promoting  the 
affair  which  brought  you  here  to-day,  I  feel 
myself  implicated  in  your  death — that  I  have 
contributed  to  it." 


Favras  smiled.  "  If  you  have  not  com- 
mitted a  worse  crime  than  that,  you  mty 
sleep  easily,"  said  he,  "  I  pardon  you." 

"  What?"  cried  the  baron,  "you  refuse  to 
fly  ?" 

Favras  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him.  "  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  M. 
le  Baron,"  replied  he;  "I  thank  you  ir  the 
names  of  my  wife  and  my  children,  hut  I 
refuse." 

"Because,  perhaps,  you  think  our  meas- 
ures ill-taken,  and  you  are  afraid  to  trust  to 
an  escape  which,  if  discovered,  would  aggra- 
vate your  offence  ?" 

"  I  believe,  sir,  that  you  are  a  prudent 
man.  I  will  say  more — that  yon  are  adven- 
turous, since  you  yourself  come  to  propose 
this  escape  to  me;  but  I  repeat,  I  do  not 
wish  to  fly." 

"Without  doubt,  you  think,  monsieur,  that 
forced  to  fly  from  France,  you  will  leave 
your  Avife  and  children  in  misery  there.  I 
have  foreseen  that,  and  offer  you  this  pocket- 
book,  in  which  you  will  find  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  bank  notes." 

Favras  looked  at  the  baron  with  a  kind  of 
admiration.  Then,  shaking  his  head:  "It  is 
not  that,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "  upon  my 
word,  and  Avithout  your  having  had  to  offer 
me  this  pocket-book,  if  it  had  been  my  in- 
tention to  leave  France,  I  should  have  fled. 
But  once  more,  my  mind  is  made  up;  I  will 
not  fly." 

The  baron  looked  at  him  who  gave  this 
firm  refusal,  as  if  he  doubted  Whether  he 
possessed  his  senses. 

"  This  astonishes  you,"  said  Favras,  with  a 
I  singular  degree  of  serenity,  "  and  you  ask 
I  yourself,  without  daring  to  ask  me,  whence 
j  arises  this  strange  determination  to  wait  to 
'  the  end,  and  to  meet  death,  if  necessary, 
I  whatever  that  death  may  be." 

"  I  confess  so,  monsieur." 

"  I  Avill  tell  you.  I  am  a  royalist,  monsieur, 
but  not  of  that  kind  who  emigrate,  or  remain 
dissimulating  at  Paris.  My  oj^inion  is  not 
founded  upon  a  sordid  calculation  of  inter- 
est— it  is  a  faith,  a  religion,  and  kings  are  no 
more  to  me  than  a  bishop  or  a  jiope;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  of  the  visible  representatives  of 
this  faith,  this  religion,  I  am  speaking  now. 
If  I  fly,  it  will  be  said  that  the  king  or  Mon- 
sieur have  caused  me  to  escape;  if  they  have 
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let  me  escape,  they  were  my  accomplices. 
Religions  full,  my  dear  baron,  when  there  are 
no  longer  any  martyrs;  I  will  rouse  up  mine 
by  dying  for  it  I  This  shall  be  a  reproach 
cast  upon  the  past,  an  advertisement  offered 
to  the  future  I" 

"  But  think  of  the  kind  of  death  which 
awaits  you  I"  urged  the  baron. 

"  The  more  infamous  the  death,  the  more 
meritorious  will  be  the  sacrifice.  Christ  died 
on  a  cross  between  thieves." 

"  I  could  understand  that,  monsieur,"  said 
the  baron,  "  if  your  death  would  have  the 
same  inlluence  on  royalty  as  that  of  Christ 
had  on  the  world.  But  the  sins  of  kings  are 
80  great,  that  so  far  from  thinking  that  the 
blood  of  a  simple  gentleman  will  wash  them 
away,  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  blood  of  a 
king  can  do  it  !" 

"  That  will  be  as  God  pleases,  M.  le  Baron ; 
but  at  a  time  when  so  many  are  wanting  in 
their  duty,  I  shall  die  with  the  consolation  of 
having  fulfilled  mine." 

"■  Ah,  no,  monsieur  I"  said  the  baron,  with 
an  air  of  impatience  ;  "  you  may  die  with 
the  simple  regret  that  your  death  is  of  no 


use 


?" 


"When  the  disarmed  soldier  will  not  fly, 
when  he  awaits  the  enemy,  when  he  braves 
death,  when  he  receives  it,  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  his  death  is  useless — he  can  only 
say  that  flight  were  cowardly,  and  that  he 
had  rather  die  !" 

''Monsieur,"  said  the  baron,  "I  cannot 
stay  to  argue." 

He  drew  out  his  watch  ;  it  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  We  have  yet  one  hour,"  continued  he. 
"  I  will  sit  at  this  table  and  read  for  half-an- 
hour  ;  during  this  time  reflect.  In  half-an- 
hour  you  will  give  me  a  definite  answer." 

And  taking  a  chair,  he  sat  down  against 
the  table,  his  back  turned  to  the  prisoner, 
anh  began  to  read. 

''Good-night,  monsieur,"  said  Favras. 

And  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  without 
doubt  to  reflect  more  undisturbedly. 

The  reader  drew  his  watch  from  his  pocket 
two  or  three  tmies  ;  more  impatient  than  the 
prisoner,  when  the  half  hour  was  gone,  he 
rose  and  went  toward  the  bed.  But  he  had 
waited  in  vain — Favras  did  not  turn. 

The  baron  leant  over  him,  and  discovered 


from  his  regular  and  calm  breathing  that  the 
prisoner  slept. 

"  Allons  I"  said  he,  speaking  to  himself,  "  I 
am  conquered,  but  judgment  is  not  yet  pro- 
nounced ;  perhaps  he  still  doubts." 

And  not  wishing  to  awake  the  unhappy 
marquis  again,  he  seized  a  pen  and  wrote 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  the  following  : 

"  When  sentence  is  passed,  and  M.  de 
Favras  is  condemned  to  death,  when  he  has 
710  hope  either  in  the  judges  or  .Monsieur, 
should  he  change  his  opinion,  M.  de  Favras 
has  only  to  call  the  jailer,  Louis,  and  .say  to 
him  :  '  I  am  decided  to  fly,'  and  means  will 
be  provided  to  assist  his  flight. 

"  When  M.  de  Favras  is  in  the  fatal  wagon, 
when  M.  de  Favras  begs  pardon  in  front  of 
Notre-Dame,  when  M.  de  Favras  traverses, 
with  naked  feet  and  bound  hands,  the  short 
space  that  separates  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  from  the  gallows  on  the  Greve,  he 
has  only  to  pronounce  the  words  :  •'  I  wish 
to  be  saved  I"  and  he  shall  be  saved. 

"  Cagliostro." 

When  he  had  written  the  above,  the  visitor 
took  the  lamp,  and  advanced  to  the  bed  a 
second  time  to  see  if  Favras  still  slept.  He 
then  regained  the  door  of  the  cell,  but  not 
without  returning  several  times,  behind 
which,  with  the  imperturbable  resignation  of 
those  disciples  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  gain  their  end,  Louis,  the 
jailer,  was  standing  immovable. 

"Well,  master,"  he  asked,  "what  shall  I 
do  ?" 

"Remain  in  the  prison,  and  do  whatever 
M.  de  Favras  commands  thee." 

The  jailer  bowed  his  assent,  took  the  lamp 
from  the  hand  of  Cagliostro,  and  walked 
respectfully  before  him,  as  a  valet  who  lights 
his  master. 

The  same  day  the  chief  jailer,  about  an 
hour  after  mid-day,  descended  with  four 
armed  men  into  the  prison  of  M.  de  Favras 
and  announced  to  him  that  he  must  prepare 
to  appear  before  his  judges.  M.  de  Favras 
had  been  forewarned  of  this  during  the  night 
by  Cagliostro,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning  by 
the  sub-lieutenant  to  the  Chatelet.  The 
"•eneral  hearing  of  the  trial  commenced  at 
nine,  and  was  still  proceeding  at  three  o'clock. 
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Since  before  nine  in  tlic  morning  tlic  Salle 
luul  been  crowdeil  with  persons  curious  to 
see  him  whose  sentence  was  about  to  be 
pronounced. 

Forty  judges  were  arranged  in  a  circle  at 
the  end  of  the  salle,  the  president  upon  a 
dais,  a  painting  representing  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour  was  immediately  behind  him, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  just  oj^po- 
site,  was  the  portrait  of  the  king, 

A  number  of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  National 
Guard  guarded  the  Hall  of  Justice,  both 
within  and  without.  Four  men  kept  watch 
at  the  door. 

At  a  quarter  to  three  the  judges  ordered 
the  accused  to  be  brought.  A  detachment  of 
a  dozen  grenadiers,  who  waited  in  the  middle 
of  the  salle  for  this  order,  immediately 
marched  off. 

After  this,  every  head,  even  including 
those  of  the  judges,  was  turned  towards  the 
door  through  which  M.  de  Favras  would 
enter.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  minutes, 
four  of  the  grenadiers  re-appeared.  Behind 
them  marched  the  ilarquis  de  Favras.  The 
other  eight  grenadiers  followed  after  him. 

The  prisoner's  face  was  perfectly  calm  ; 
his  toilet  had  been  attended  to  with  evident 
care  :  he  wore  an  embroidered  coat,  a  white 
satin  vest,  a  culotte  of  the  same  material  and 
workmanship  as  his  coat,  silk  stockings,  and 
buckled  shoes,  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  in 
his  hat.  His  hair  was  carefully  dressed  and 
powdered. 

During  the  short  time  it  took  M.  de.  Favras 
to  pass  from  the  door  to  the  place  which  the 
prisoners  generally  occupied,  every  breath  in 
the  hall  was  suspended.  Some  moments 
elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  accused  in 
his  place  and  the  first  words  being  addressed 
to  him.  At  last  the  judges  made  with  their 
heads  their  useless  but  habitual  sign  for 
silence. 

"  Who  are  you  V  asked  the  president. 

"  I  am  the  prisoner,"  answered  Favras  with 
the  greatest  calmness. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Thomas  Mahi,  Marquis  de  Favras." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  From  Blois." 

"  What  is  your  station  ?" 

"  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  king." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 


"  Place  Royal,  Ko.  21." 

"  How  old  are  you  ? " 

"Forty-six." 

"  Sit  down." 

The  marquis  obeyed. 

Then  only  did  respiration  return  to  the 
spectators,  and  it  seemed  like  a  respiration  of 
vengeance. 

The  prisoner  looked  round  him :  every  eye 
was  full  of  hate,  every  finger  threatening; 
one  felt  that  he  must  fall. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  angry  counte- 
nances, the  accused  recognised  the  calm  face 
and  friendly  eye  of  his  visitor  on  the  previous 
night.  He  saluted  him  with  an  im]3erceptible 
nod,  and  continued  his  review.  "Accused," 
said  the  president,  "  be  ready  to  answer." 

Favras  bowed.  "  I  am  at  your  orders,  M. 
le  President,"  said  he. 

Then  commenced  the  second  examination, 
which  the  prisoner  went  through  as  calmly 
as  he  had  done  the  first.  Then  the  witnesses 
were  summoned.  Favras,  who  refused  to 
save  his  life  by  flight,  wished  to  do  so  by 
discussion  and  argument;  he  had  summoned 
fourteen  witnesses  to  answer  the  charge. 
The  witnesses  to  prove  the  charge  were 
heard,  and  he  expected  his  own  to  be  brought 
forward  now,  when,  all  at  once,  he  heard  the 
following  words  pronounced  by  the  president : 
"  Gentlemen,  the  case  is  closed." 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  said  Favras,  with  his 
habitual  courtesy,  "you  have  forgotten  one 
thing — of  little  importance,  it  is  true, — but 
you  have  forgotten  to  examine  the  fourteen 
witnesses  summoned  at  my  request." 

"  The  court,"  replied  the  president,  "  has 
decided  that  they  will  not  hear  them." 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
accused.  "  I  thought  I  was  to  be  tried  at  the 
Chatelet  of  Paris,"  said  he,  "  but  I  was  wrong 
— I  am  tried,  it  appears,  by  a  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition." 

"  Remove  the  prisoner,"  said  the  president. 

Favras  was  reconducted  to  his  prison. 
His  calmness,  courtesy,  and  courage  had 
made  some  impression  upon  those  spectators 
who  had  come  to  this  trial  without  prejudice. 
But  these  were  but  a  small  number.  The 
departure  of  Favras  was  accompanied  with 
cries,  menaces,  and  howls. 

"No  pardon!  no  pardon!"  cried  five  hun- 
dred voices,  as  he  passed  along. 
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Such  cries  accompanied  him  from  the 
court  to  his  prison. 

Then,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  he  mur- 
mured, "See  what  it  is  to  plot  with 
princes." 

As  soon  as  their  jjrisoner  had  gone,  the 
judges  commenced  their  deliberations. 

At  his  usual  hour  Favras  Avent  to  bed. 
Towards  one  in  the  morning  somebody  entered 
his  prison  and  awoke  him — this  was  the  turn- 
key, Louis.  He  had  seized  the  opportunity 
to  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  to  the  marquis. 
"  M.  de  Eavras,"  said  he,  "  the  judges  have 
this  moment  pronounced  your  sentence." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  marquis,  "  was  it 
simply  to  tell  me  that  that  you  awoke  me  ? 
You  might  have  let  me  sleep." 

"  No,  monsieur,  I  roused  you  to  inquire 
whether  you  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  person 
who  visited  you  last  night." 

"  Nothing." 

"  Reflect,  M.  le  Marquis ;  when  judgment 
is  pronounced,  you  will  be  more  strictly 
guarded,  and  however  powerful  that  person 
may  be,  yet  he  may  not  afterwards  be  able  to 
effect  your  escape." 

"Thanks,  my  friend,"  said  Favras;  "but 
neither  now,  nor  at  any  time,  shall  I  have  to 
ask  him  for  anything." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  jailer,  "  that 
I  disturbed  you;  but  you  would  have  been 
roused  in  another  hour's  time." 

"Well,"  said  Favras,  "according  to  your 
opinion,  it's  scarcely  worth  while  going  to 
sleep  again,  then?" 

"  Listen,"  said  the  turnkey;  "judge  for 
yourself." 

There  was  a  great  noise  in  the  corridors 
above:  doors  opened  and  shut — arms  were 
presented. 

"Ah  !  ah  !"  said  Favras,  "all  this  bother 
is  for  me,  then?" 

"They  are  coming  to  read  the  sentence, 
M.  le  Marquis." 

"  Diable  !  they  must  give  me  time  to 
dress." 

The  jailer  immediately  went  out,  fastening 
the  door  behind  him. 

During  this  time  M.  de  Favras  hurriedly 
dressed  himself. 

He  was  still  at  his  toilet  when  the  door 
opened. 

He  looked  well — his  head  thrown  back,  iiis 


hair  half  dressed,  his  lace  shirt  open  at  the 
breast. 

At  the  moment  the  clerk  of  tlie  court  en- 
tered his  cell  he  was  turning  down  the  collar 
of  his  shirt  on  to  his  shoulders. 

"You  see,  monsieur,"  said  he  to  tlie  clerk, 
"I  am  prepared  for  you,  and  ready  for  tiie 
combat." 

And  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  uncovered 
neck — ready  for  the  aristocratic  sword  or 
plebeian  cord. 

"Speak,  monsieur,"  he  said;  "  I  listen." 

The  clerk  read,  or  rather  lisped  out,  the 
sentence. 

The  marquis  was  condemned  to  death, 
he  was  to  make  the  amende  7iono?-able  in 
front  of  Notre-Dame  and  immediately  to  be 
hanged  at  the  Greve. 

Favras  listened  with  the  greatest  calmness, 
and  did  not  even  raise  an  eyebrow  at  the 
word  hanged,  a  word  that  grates  on  the  ear 
of  a  gentleman. 

He  said,  only  after  a  minute's  silence,  and 
looking  the  clerk  in  the  face  : 

"  Oh  !  monsieur,  how  sorry  I  am  you  have 
been  compelled  to  condemn  a  man  upon  such 
slight  proof." 

The  clerk  avoided  answering. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "you  are  aware  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  you,  except  what  re- 
ligion offers — shall  I  send  you  a  confessor  ?" 

"  A  confessor  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  about  to  assassinate  me  ?  No,  sir,  I 
should  be  suspicious  of  him.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  give  you  my  life,  but  I  set  some 
value  on  my  safety  hereafter.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  priest  of  Saint  Paul's." 

Two  hours  afterwards  this  venerable  priest 
was  seated  with  the  Marquis  de  Favras. 

A  tumbril,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
guard,  was  waiting  at  the  gate  of  the  Chate- 
let.  A  lighted  torch  was  in  the  tumbril. 
When  they  saw  the  condemned,  the  multi- 
tude clapped  their  hands.  Since  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  sentence  had  been 
made  known,  the  people  had  been  collecting 
togetiier. 

Favras  got  into  the  tumbril  with  a  firm 
step.  He  sat  down  on  the  side  where  the 
torch  was,  for  he  knew  that  the  torch  was 
meant  for  him.  The  priest  of  Saint  Paul's 
got  in  directly  afterwards,  and  sjit  on  the 
left.     The  executioner  mounted  last,  and  sat 
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bi'hiiid  him.  Hd'orc  sitting  down,  the  cx- 
t'ciitii)ner  pussud  tlie  r()])i;  around  Favras' 
neck,     lie  held  the  otlier  end  in  his  hand. 

Just  as  tlie  tumbril  commenced  to  move, 
there  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd.  Favras 
naturally  turned  liis  head  and  looked  in  that 
direction.  He  saw  some  people  pushing  their 
way  into  the  front  rank,  and  getting  better 
places.  All  at  once  he  started,  in  spite  of 
himself  ;  for,  in  the  first  rank,  and  in  the 
midst  of  five  or  six  of  his  companions,  who 
were  about  to  make  a  rush  through  the 
crowd,  he  recognised  the  visitor  who  had 
said  that  to  the  very  last  moment  he  would 
watch  over  him. 

The  condemned  made  him  a  sign  with  his 
head — one  only,  a  sign  of  acknowledgment. 

The  tumbril  continued  on  its  way,  and  did 
not  stop  until  it  reached  Notre  Dame.  The 
road  through  the  middle  of  the  crowd  was 
open,  and  the  principal  altar,  brilliantly  lit 
by  wax  candles,  could  be  seen  for  some  dis- 
tance. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  descend  here  in  order 
to  make  the  amende  honorable,"  said  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

Favras  obeyed,  without  answering. 

The  priest  descended  first,  then  the 
prisoner,  and  lastly  the  executioner,  always 
retaining  the  end  of  the  cord  in  his  hands. 

His  arms  were  bound  at  the  elbow  :  this 
left  the  hands  of  the  marquis  free.  In  his 
riglit  hand  they  placed  the  torch,  in  his  left 
the  judgment.  He  then  walked  to  the  porch 
of  the  church,  and  knelt  down. 

In  the  front  rank  of  those  that  surrounded 
him  he  recognised  the  same  men  who  had 
startled  him  when  he  first  mounted  the  tum- 
bril. This  perseverance  seemed  to  touch 
him,  but  no  word  escaped  from  his  mouth. 

A  jailer  of  the  Chatelet  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing for  him  there.  "  Eead,  monsieur,"  said 
he,  in  a  loud  voice.  Then,  in  a  low  tone,  he 
added  :  "  M.  le  Marquis,  you  know  if  you 
wish  to  be  saved  you  have  only  one  word  to 
say!" 

Without  answering,  the  condemned  began 
reading. 

He  read  in  a  loud  voice,  and  nothing  in 
tone  or  manner  showed  the  least  emotion. 
When  he  had  done  reading,  he  addressed 
those  around  him : 

"  Ready  to  appear  before  my  God,"  said 


he,  "  I  pardon  the  men  who,  against  tlieir 
conscience,  have  found  me  guilty.  1  love  my 
king;  I  di(^  faithful  to  him.  I  am  setting  an 
example  which  I  hope  will  be  followed  by 
other  noble  heai'ts.  The  people  ask  for  my 
death;  they  want  a  victim.  I  had  rather 
that  the  fatal  choice  should  fall  upon  me  than 
upon  another,  who  might  not  be  able  to 
undergo  unmerited  i^unishment  without  de- 
spair. And  now,  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  let  us  be  proceeding,  gentlemen." 

And  so  they  went  on. 

It  is  not  very  far  from  the  porch  of  Notre 
Dame  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  yet  the 
tumbril  took  a  full  hour  to  go  there. 

With  a  firm  step  Favras  descended  and 
walked  towards  the  scaffold. 

At  the  very  moment  that  he  placed  his  foot 
on  the  first  step,  a  voice  cried  out,  "Jump, 
marquis  I" 

The  grave  and  sonorous  voice  of  the  crim- 
inal replied,  "Citizens,  I  die  innocent,  pray 
for  me!" 

At  the  eighth  step,  that  is  to  say,  the  one 
from  which  he  would  be  thrown,  he  repeated 
a  third  time,  "Citizens!  I  die  innocent,  pray 
for  me!" 

But  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  hangman 
immediately  said, 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  be  saved  ?" 

"Thanks,  my  good  friend,"  said  Favras; 
"  God  will  reward  you  for  your  good  inten- 
tions." 

Then,  raising  his  head  towards  the  hang- 
man, "  Do  your  duty,"  said  he. 

He  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  words  be- 
fore the  hangman  pushed  him  off  and  his 
body  swung  in  the  air. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 

THE   MONARCHY    IS    SAVED. 

Some  days  after  the  execution  which  we 
have  narrated,  a  horseman  slowly  paced  the 
avenue  of  St.  Cloud. 

This  slowness  could  be  attributed  to  neither 
the  fatigue  of  the  rider  nor  the  weariness  of 
the  horse;  both  had  taken  it  gently.  Tlie 
foam  made  by  the  champing  of  the  bit  showed 
that  the  horse  had  been  restrained. 
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The  deep  thought  into  wiiich  the  rider  had 
fallen  seemed  to  retard  liini,  or  else  he  was 
taking  care  to  arrive  only  at  a  certain  hour, 
which  had  not  yet  struck. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  whose  power- 
ful lineaments  did  not  want  character:  his 
head  was  large,  his  cheeks  were  puffed  out, 
his  face  was  covered  with  little  wrinkles,  he 
had  two  quick  sharp  eyes,  and  a  mouth  al- 
ways ready  to  express  satire.  Such  was  the 
man  who,  at  first  sight,  one  felt  must  occupy 
a  high  position  and  make  a  great  noise  in  the 
world. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  he  leaped 
without  any  hesitation  over  the  gate  leading 
to  the  court  of  the  palace. 

Betwixt  two  buildings  to  the  right  another 
man  was  waiting.  He  made  a  sign  to  the 
cavalier  to  come  on.  A  door  was  opened,  and 
the  cavalier,  following  the  other,  found  him- 
self in  a  secret  court.  Tliere  the  man  stopped, 
lie  was  dressed  in  black.  Then,  looking 
round  him,  and  observing  that  the  court  was 
empty,  he  approached  the  cavalier  hat  in 
hand. 

The  cavalier,  by  leaning  over  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  brought  himself  in  some  measure 
opposite  him. 

"  M.  Weber,''  said  he,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  M.  le  C'omte  de  Mirabeau,"  answered  the 
latter. 

''The  same."  said  the  cavalier;  and  more 
lightly  than  one  could  have  supposed,  he 
alighted  on  the  ground. 

"Enter,"  said  Weber;  "but  will  you  wait 
a  moment  until  I  myself  put  the  horse  into  a 
stable." 

At  the  same  time  he  opened  the  door  of  a 
saloon  whose  windows  and  other  door  opened 
upon  the  park. 

Mirabeau  entered  into  the  saloon,  and  em- 
ployed the  few  moments  he  was  left  alone  by 
Weber  in  taking  off  the  large  boots  which  had 
preserved  him  from  the  mud  during  his  ride. 

Weber,  as  he  promised,  entered  in  the 
course  of  five  minutes.  "  Come,  M.  le  Comte," 
said  he,  "  the  queen  expects  you." 

Weber  opened  a  door  opening  on  the  gai-- 
den,  and  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  alleys, 
which  led  to  the  most  solitary  part  of  the 
park.  There,  in  the  midst  of  gloomy  trees, 
appeared  a  pavilion,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  kiosque.      The  Venetian   blinds  of  this 


pavilion  were  closed,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  which,  just  resting  one  against  the  other, 
allowed  a  small  quantity  of  light  to  illumine 
the  interior.  A  great  fire  was  burning  on  the 
hearth,  and  two  branches  were  lit  on  the 
chimney-piece. 

"  M.  le  Comte  Riquetti  de  Mirabeau,"  said 
Weber,  on  oj^ening  the  door  of  the  kiosque, 
and  then  drew  aside  to  allow  his  companion 
to  enter  the  chamber. 

If  he  had  listened,  as  the  count  passed  him, 
he  might  have  heard  the  beating  of  his  heart 
against  his  large  chest. 

When  the  presence  of  the  count  was  an- 
nounced, a  woman  in  the  most  distant  corner 
of  the  kiosque  rose,  and  advanced  towards 
him  with  some  hesitation  and  even  terror. 

This  woman  was  the  queen. 

Her  heart  also  beat  violently.  She  had 
before  her  this  hated,  decried,  fatal  man; 
this  man  who  was  accused  of  having  caused 
the  5th  and  Gtli  of  October;  this  man 
towards  Avhom  they  had  turned  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  who  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
court,  and  who,  since  then,  had  made  them 
feel  the  necessity  of  treating  with  him  again, 
by  two  flashes  of  lightning,  as  it  were,  which 
had  even  approached  the  sublime. 

The  first  was  his  apostrophe  to  the  clergy. 

The  second  was  the  speech  in  which  he 
explained  how  it  was  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  had  constituted  themselves 
into  a  National  Assembly. 

Having  advanced  a  few  paces,  he  bowed 
and  waited. 

The  queen  spoke,  and  said,  "  M.  de  Mira- 
beau, M.  Gilbert  assured  us  you  were  dis- 
posed to  join  us." 

Mirabeau  bowed  in  assent. 

The  queen  continued :  "  Then  an  overture 
was  made,  to  which  you  replied  by  proposing 
a  ministry." 

Mirabeau  again  bowed  assentingly. 

The  queen  continued :  "  It  is  not  our  fault 
if  this  do  not  succeed." 

"  I  think  so,  madame,  especially  your 
majesty's.  It  may,  however,  be  the  fault  of 
the  people  who  say  they  are  devoted  ro  the 
monarchy." 

"  Alas  !  count,  that  is  one  of  the  perils  of 
our  position.  We  can  choose  neither  our 
friends  nor  our  foes,  and  we  are  often  forced 
to  accept  these  unfortunate  friendships.     We 
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are  surrounded  by  men  who  wish  to  serve, 
but  who  ruin  us.  Tlieir  conduct  in  keciiing 
members  ol"  tlie  present  from  the  next  legis- 
lature is  a  fair  instance.  Shall  I  name  one  ? 
You  would  scarcely  believe  it,  but  one  of  our 
most  devoted  friends,  a  man  whom  I  am  sure 
would  die  for  us,  took  to  our  public  dinner 
the  widow  and  children  of  M.  de  Favras, 
all  in  mourning.  My  first  emotion,  when  I 
saw  them,  was  to  rise,  hurry  to  them,  and 
place  the  family  of  a  man  who  died  for  us 
by  my  side,  for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
forget  their  friends.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on 
me,  all  waited  to  see  what  we  would  do. 
Know  you  who  stood  behind  my  chair  ? 
Sauterre,  the  man  of  the  Faubourg.  T  sank 
back  weeping  with  rage,  and  did  not  dare 
to  look  at  the  widow  and  orphans.  The 
royalists  will  blame  me  for  not  having  noticed 
the  widow  and  children,  the  revolutionists 
will  be  furious  because  they  will  think  they 
came  w'ith  my  permission.  Monsieur,"  said 
the  queen,  shaking  her  head  sadly,  "  one  can 
but  perish  when  one  is  attacked  by  men  of 
genius,  and  defended  by  people  who  certainly 
are  very  estimable,  but  who  have  no  idea  of 
our  position." 

The  queen  sighed,  and  placed  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes. 

"  Madame,"  said  Mirabeau,  touched  by  this 
great  misfortune,  which  he  was  not  ignorant 
of,  and  which,  either  by  the  shrewd  skill  of 
the  queen,  or  from  her  womanly  weakness, 
exhibited  to  him  her  tears  and  sufferings, 
"  when  you  speak  of  men  who  attack  you,  I 
trust  you  do  not  refer  to  me.  I  professed 
monarchical  principles  when  I  saw  nothing 
but  weakness  in  the  court,  and  when  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  heart  and  feelings  of  the 
august  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa;  I  fought 
for  the  rights  of  the  throne  when  my  every 
step  excited  suspicion,  and  every  act  was 
misrepresented  and  maligned;  I  served  the 
king  when  I  knew  that,  just  and  august  as 
he  was,  I  had  from  him  to  expect  neither 
honour  nor  reward;  what  will  I  not  do 
now,  madame,  when  confidence  sustains  my 
courage,  and  gratitude  for  your  majesty's 
reception  makes  obedience  a  duty  ?  It  is 
late,  madame,  I  know,  very  late,"  said  Mira- 
beau, shaking  his  head ;  "  perhaps,  in  j)ro- 
posing  to  me  to  save  monarchy,  you  propose 
to  me  to  perish  with  it.     Had  I  reflected,  I 


would  perhaps  have  chosen  another  time  than 
one  immediately  preceding  that  on  which  his 
majesty  is  about  to  deliver  the  famous  red 
book,  that  is  the  honour  of  his  friends,  to 
the  Chamber." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  queen,  "  think  you  the 
king  is  an  accomplice  of  this  treason,  and  are 
you  ignorant  how  that  occurred  ?  The  red 
book  was  surrendered  to  the  committee  by 
the  king,  only  on  condition  that  they  would 
keep  it  strictly  secret.  The  committee  caused 
it  to  be  printed,  thus  breaking  their  word. 
They,  not  the  king,  are  guilty." 

"  Alas,  madame,  you  know  what  made 
them  determine  on  the  publication  of  that, 
which,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  disapprove. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  king  was 
swearing  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  he  had 
a  permanent  agent  at  Turin,  amid  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  constitution.  At  the  hour  he 
spoke  of  pecuniary  reforms,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  accept  those  proposed  to  him  by 
the  Assembly,  there  was,  at  Treves,  paid  and 
sustained  by  him,  his  grand  and  petty  stable, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesq, 
a  person  so  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Pari- 
sians, that  every  day  they  demand  that  he 
be  hung  in  e^gj.  To  the  Count  d'Artois, 
to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  to  all  the  emigi-es, 
vast  pensions  are  paid,  in  violation  of  a 
decree,  passed  several  months  since,  sup- 
pressing pensions.  True,  the  king  forgot  to 
sanction  this  decree.  For  two  months,  ma- 
dame, there  has  been  an  attempt  to  discover 
what  became  of  60,000,000  of  money;  yet 
none  can  tell.  The  king  was  begged,  be- 
sought to  explain  what  had  been  done  with 
it;  he  refused  to  reply,  and  the  committee 
felt  itself  relieved  of  its  promise  and  printed 
the  book.  Why  does  the  king  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  others  to  be  used  so  dangerously 
against  him  ?" 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  the  queen,  "were  you  of 
the  king's  counsel,  you  would  not  recom- 
mend him  to  adopt  these  follies  with  which 
— I  must  speak  the  word — he  dishonours 
himself!" 

"  Had  I,  madame,  the  honour  of  being  the 
king's  counsellor,  I  would  be  the  defender 
of  royal  powers  regulated  by  law,  and  the 
apostle  of  liberty  guaranteed  by  monarchical 
power.  This  liberty,  madame,  has  three 
enemies — the   clergy,  tlie   nobility,  and  the 
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parliament.  The  clergy  does  not  belong  to 
this  century, and  was  crushed  by  Talleyrand; 
the  nobility  Ijelongs  to  all  centuries,  and  I 
think  we  must  put  up  with  it,  for  tiicre  can 
be  no  monarchy  without  a  nobility — it  must, 
however,  be  repressed,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  making  it  a  link  of  union  between 
the  people  and  royalty.  Royalty  can  never 
coalesce  with  the  people,  so  long  as  parlia- 
ments exist,  for  the  latter  keep  the  nobility 
in  hope  that  the  old  order  of  things  will  be 
restored.  Then  it  is  necessary,  after  the 
annihilation  of  the  clergy,  the  destruction  of 
parliaments,  to  revive  the  executive,  to  re- 
generate royal  power,  and  make  it  accord 
with  liberty.  That,  madame,  is  the  sum  of 
my  politics.  If  it  is  that  of  the  king,  let 
him  adopt  it;  if  not,  let  him  reject  it.^^ 

'"Count,"  said  the  queen,  amazed  by  the 
light  shed  at  once  over  the  past,  present  and 
future  by  the  radiation  of  the  mind  of  Mira- 
beau,  "I  do  not  know  if  the  king  will  agree 
with  you,  but  had  I  the  power  it  would  be 
my  course.  Tell  me  then,  count,  what 
means  are  to  be  adopted  to  attain  this 
course?  I  listen,  I  do  not  say  with  atten- 
tion, but  with  thanks." 

Mirabeau  glanced  rapidly  at  the  queen; 
his  eagle  eye  sounded  her  very  heart,  and  he 
saw  that  if  he  had  not  convinced  her  he  had 
at  least  made  an  impression  on  her. 

This  triumph  over  so  superior  a  woman  as 
Marie  Antoinette  flattered  in  the  highest 
degree  Mirabeau's  vanity. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "we  have  nearly  lost 
Paris;  we  yet  have  in  the  country,  however, 
vast  masses  disposed  to  serve  us,  of  whom  we 
can  make  fascines.  I  advise,  madame,  that 
the  king  leave  Paris,  not  France — that  he 
join  the  army  at  Rouen,  and  thence  publish 
orders  more  popular  than  the  Assembly's 
decrees ;  then  there  will  be  no  civil  war,  for 
the  king  will  have  surpassed  the  revolu- 
tion." 

"But  is  not  this  revolution,  whether  ex- 
ceeded or  followed,  a  thing  to  be  feared  ?" 
asked  the  queen. 

"Alas,  madame!  better  than  any  one  else 
I  know  something  must  be  thrown  to  it.  I 
have  already  told  the  queen  that  it  surpasses 
human  power  to  rebuild  the  monarchy  on 
the  basis  this  revolution  has  shattered.  All 
France   has    consented    to    this   revolution. 


from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  either  by  act 
or  by  omission.  I  do  not,  madame,  seek  to 
defend  the  ancient  monarchy,  but  to  modify 
and  regenerate  it;  to  establish  a  form  of 
government  more  or  less  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  led  that  country  to  its  apogee  of 
power  and  glory.  After  having,  as  Gilbert 
tells  me,  beheld  and  studied  the  prison  and 
scaffold  of  Charles  I.,  will  not  the  king  be 
satisfied  with  a  throne  like  that  of  William 
III.  or  George  I.?" 

"Oh,  count,"  said  the  queen,  to  whom 
what  Mirabeau  had  said  recalled  with  shud- 
dering horror  the  vision  of  the  castle  of 
Taverney,  and  the  design  of  Guillotin's  in- 
strument, "restore  us  the  monarchy,  and 
you  will  see  that  we  are  not  so  ungrateful  as 
they  call  us." 

"Well,"  cried  Mirabeau,  "that,  madame, 
is  what  I  will  do  I  Let  the  king  sustain  and 
the  queen  encourage  me,  and  here  at  your 
feet  I  swear,  as  a  gentleman,  to  keep  the 
promise  I  make  your  majesty  or  did'' 

"Count,  count!  do  not  forget  that  not  a 
mere  woman,  but  a  dynasty  of  five  centuries, 
hears  your  oath.  Seventy  kings  of  France, 
from  Pharamont  to  Louis  XV.,  sleep  in 
their  tombs,  and  will  be  dethroned  with  us 
when  we  fall!" 

"  I  know  the  engagement  I  take,  madame ; 
it  is  immense,  I  know,  though  it  is  not  greater 
than  my  Avill,  or  stronger  than  my  devotion. 
Let  me  but  be  sure  of  the  confidence  of  my 
king  and  queen,  and  I  will  accept  the  task." 

"  If  that  be  all,  M.  de  Mirabeau,  I  promise 
you  both  the  one  and  the  other." 

And  the  queen  bowed  to  Mirabeau  with 
that  serene  smile  which  seemed  to  conquer 
every  heart. 

Mirabeau  saw  that  the  audience  wjis  over. 

The  pride  of  the  politician  was  satisfied, 
but  something  was  needed  to  satisfy  the 
vanity  of  the  noble. 

"  Madame,*'  said  he,  with  a  respectful  and 
bold  courtesy,  "when  your  august  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  admitted  one  of  the  nobles  to 
her  presence,  he  never  left  her  without  having 
had  the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand." 

He  stood  erect  and  waited. 

The  queen  looked  at  the  chained  lion,  who 
asked  only  to  be  permitted  to  cast  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  her 
lips  gave   him  slowly   her  beautiful  band, 
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wlnc.li  was  white  as  alabaster,  and  almost  as 
transj)aroni. 

Mirabeau  kiuilt,  kissed  lier  liand,  and  look- 
ing np  prondly,  said : 

"  Madame,  this  kiss  has  saved  the  nion- 
arcliy!" 

He  left  the  room,  moved,  excited,  and  Joy- 
ous, thinking  to  himself,  poor  man  !  that  his 
genius  would  enable  him  to  maintain  and  to 
fulfil  the  prophecy  he  hud  made. 

Mirabeau  had  commenced  the  struggle 
trusting  in  his  own  poAvers,  not  ever  dream- 
ing that  after  so  many  imprudences  and  three 
intercepted  plots  the  struggle  had  become 
impossible. 

Had  Mirabeau — and  this  would  have  been 
more  prudent — been  able  to  have  worked  be- 
neath a  mask  for  some  time  longer,  it  might 
have  been  different,  but  the  day  after  he  had 
been  to  the  queen,  on  entering  the  Assembly, 
he  saw  groups  of  people  and  heard  cries. 

He  approached  these  groups,  and  listened 
to  the  cries. 

They  handed  little  pamphlets  about. 

From  time  to  time  some  one  cried :  "  The 
great  treachery  of  M.  de  Mirabeau !  The 
great  treachery  of  M.  de  Mirabeau !" 

"  Ah,  ah !' '  said  he,  drawing  a  piece  of 
money  from  his  pocket,  "  methinks  this  con- 
cerns me.  My  friend,"  continued  he,  to  the 
one  distributing  the  pamjahlet,  and  who  had 
several  in  his  baskets,  which  an  ass  carried 
quietly  wherever  he  wished  him  to  go,  "  how 
much  for  '  The  great  treachery  of  M.  de  Mira- 
beau '  ?" 

The  seller  looked  Mirabeau  in  the  face. 
"  M.  le  Comte,  I  give  it  away  for  nothing." 
And  then  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone  "  And 
the  pamphlet  has  already  reached  a  hundred 
thousand." 

Mirabeau  withdrew  thoughtfully. 

"  This  pamphlet  had  reached  a  hundred 
thousand !  This  pamphlet  they  gave  for 
nothing !     This  colporteur,  who  knew  him  ?" 

But  without  doubt  this  pamphlet  was  one 
of  those  stupid  publications  of  which  such 
numbers  appeared  at  this  time. 

Mirabeau  cast  his  eye  on  the  first  page  and 
turned  pale. 

The  first  page  contained  a  list  of  the  debts 
of  Mirabeau,  and  strange  I  the  list  was  cor- 
rect. Two  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
francs' 


Below  this  list  was  the  date  of  the  day 
when  these  sums  had  been  paid  to  the  differ- 
ent creditors  of  Mirabeau  by  the  almoner  of 
the  queen,  M,  de  Fontanges. 

Then  came  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid 
him  monthly  by  the  court — six  thousand 
francs. 

And  lastly,  an  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  queen. 

This  was  difficult  to  be  understood;  the 
anonymous  pamphleteer  had  not  mistaken  a 
single  sum,  one  might  also  say  he  had  not 
mistaken  a  single  word. 

What  terrible  enemy,  skilled  in  his  secrets, 
could  follow  him  thus,  and  through  him  the 
monarchy  ? 

The  colporteur  who  had  spoken  to  him, 
who  had  recognized  and  addressed  him  as  M. 
le  Comte,  struck  Mirabeau  as  if  he  had  seen 
him  before.  He  retraced  his  steps.  The 
ass  with  his  basket  three  parts  empty  was 
still  there,  but  the  first  colporteur  had  dis- 
appeared, and  another  had  taken  his  place. 
This  one  was  wholly  unknown  to  Mirabeau, 
but  he  did  not  follow  up  the  distribution 
with  less  eagerness. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  moment  Doctor 
Gilbert,  who  went  neai'ly  every  day  to  listen 
to  the  debates  in  the  Assembly,  above  all 
when  the  debates  were  likely  to  be  of  any 
importance,  passed  by  the  place  where  the 
colporteur  was  stationed. 

Preoccupied,  as  he  generally  was,  he  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  stopped,  but  Mirabeau, 
with  his  usual  audacity,  went  straight  to  him, 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  dis- 
tributor of  the  pamphlets,  who  did  the  same 
to  Gilbert  as  he  had  done  to  the  others — that 
is,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  him, 
saying :  "  '  The  great  treachery  of  M.  de 
Mirabeau,'  citizen  ?" 

But  at  the  sight  of  Gilbert  his  tongue  and 
arms  stopped  as  if  j)aralyzed.  Gilbert  looked 
at  him  in  his  turn,  and  letting  the  pamphlet 
fall  with  disgust,  turned  away,  saying :  "  This 
is  villainous  work  you  are  at,  M.  de  Beau- 
sire  !"  And  taking  the  arm  of  Mirabeau,  he 
continued  his  way  to  the  Assembly,  wliich 
had  removed  from  the  Episcopal  Palace  to 
the  Manege. 

"  Do  you  know  this  man,  tlien  ?"  asked 
Mira])eau. 

"I  know  him  as  I  know  such  people,"  said 
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Gilbert  ;  "he  is  a  gamester — everything  ;  he 
is  ready  as  a  cakimniator,  or  anything." 

"  Ah  !"  murmured  Mirabeau,  putting  his 
hand  where  his  lieart  had  been,  but  where 
there  was  now  only  the  pocket-book  contain- 
ing the  money  of  the  chdteau  ;  and  the  great 
orator  went  on  his  way  gloomily. 

"What?"  said  Gilbert ;  "are  you  so  little 
of  a  philosopher  as  to  let  such  a  little  attack 
as  this  dash  you  ?" 

"  I  ?"  cried  Mirabeau.  "  Ah,  doctor,  you 
do  not  know  me  I  They  say  I  am  bought, 
when  they  should  simply  say  I  am  paid  ! 
Well,  to-morrow  I  purchase  an  hotel  ;  to- 
morrow I  have  a  carriage,  horses,  servants  ; 
to-morrow  I  have  a  cook  and  well  covered 
table.  And  how  do  the  popularity  of  yester- 
day and  the  unpopularity  of  to-day  concern 
me  ?  Is  there  not  the  future  ?  No,  doctor  ; 
what  dashes  me  is  that  I  havejaromised  what 
I  may  not  probably  be  able  to  keep  ;  these 
are  the  faults,  I  had  better  say  treacheries,  of 
the  court  on  my  account.  I  have  seen  the 
queen,  have  I  not?  She  seemed  full  of  con- 
fidence in  me.  For  a  moment  I  dreamed — 
a  mad  dream  with  such  a  woman  — for  a  mo- 
ment I  dreamed,  not  of  being  minister  to  the 
king,  as  Richelieu  was,  but  let  us  say  better 
— and  the  policy  of  the  world  would  not  have 
been  worse  conducted — the  lover  of  the  queen, 
like  Mazarin.  Well,  what  did  she  do  ?  On 
the  very  day  of  our  interview,  after  I  had  left 
her,  I  have  proof  that  she  wrote  tlius  to  her 
agent  in  Germany,  M.  dc  Flachlanden :  *  Tell 
my  brother  Leopold  I  am  of  his  opinion — that 
I  make  use  of  M.  de  Mirabeau,  but  there  is 
nothing  serious  in  my  relation  with  him.'  " 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"Positive.  But  this  is  not  all  :  you  know 
what  the  discussion  is  about  to-day  in  the 
Chamber  ?" 

"  I  know  it  is  on  a  question  of  war,  but  I 
am  badly  informed  on  the  cause  of  this  war." 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu  !"  said  Mirabeau,  ''it  is 
very  simple.  The  whole  of  Europe  is  split 
into  two  parties  :  Austria  and  Ru.^sia  on  one 
side,  England  and  Prussia  on  the  other, 
swayed  by  the  same  hatred — hatred  of  revo- 
lutions. For  Russia  and  Austria  the  mani- 
festation is  not  difficult — it  is  their  own  true 
opinion  ;  but  it  requires  time  for  liberal  Eng- 
land and  philosophic  Prussia  to  pass  from  one 
pole  to  the  other,  and  to  avow  themselves  what 


they  are  in  reality — enemies  to  liberty.     For 
her  part,  England  has  seen  Brabant  stretch 
out  her  hand  to  France  ;  this  has  hastened 
her  decision.     Our  revolution,  my  dear  doc- 
tor, is  contagious  ;  it  is  more  than  a  national 
revolution — it  is  a  revolution  of  mankind. 
Burke,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  of  Saint  Ouen, 
a  bitter  enemy  of   Pitt,   is  about  to  attack 
France  in  a  work  which  he  has  been  paid  for 
in  good  gold  by  Pitt.     England  will  not  make 
war  on  France.     Xo,  she  dare  not  yet ;  but 
she  abandons  Belgium  to  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, and  she  is  going  to  the  end  of  the- world 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  our  alh%  Spain.     Louis 
XVI.  made  known  to  the  Assembly  yesterday 
that  he  was  arming  fourteen  vessels  on  this 
account  ;  there  will  be  a  great  discussion  to- 
day.    To  whom  does  the  initiative  of  the  war 
belong  ?    This  is  the  question.     The  king  has 
already  lost  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the 
king  has  already  lost  Justice  ;    if  he  loses 
War,   what  will   become  of   him?     On   the 
other  side,  let   us' frankly,  between  you  and 
me,  doctor,  touch  on  what  we  dare  not  men- 
tion in  the  Chamber.     On  the  other  side  the 
king  is  mistrusted;  the  revolution  can  only 
be  completed — and  I  have  contributed  to  this 
more  than  any  one — the  revolution  can  only 
now  be  completed  by  breaking  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  ;    of  all  powers,  the 
most  dangerous  to  leave  in  his  hands  is  that 
of  making  war.     Well,  faithful  to  the  prom- 
ise I  have  made,  I  must  go  and  ask  them  to 
leave  him  this  power.     I  risk  my  popularity, 
my  life  perhaps,  in  supporting  this  demand. 
I  am  about  to  ask  them  to  adopt  a  decree 
which    will   make   the   king  victorious,  tri- 
umphant!    And   now,   what   has  the   king 
done  ?     He  has  caused  the  whole  formulas  of 
protestation  to  be  fetched  from  the  archives 
of  the  Parliament,  doubtless  to  issue  a  secret 
protestation  against  the  Assembly.     See  the 
evil,  my  dear  doctor,  of  doing  so  many  things 
secretly,  instead  of  frankly,  openly,  publicly; 
and  learn  why  I  wish — I,  Mirabeau,  do  you 
hear — that  they  should  know  what   I  am  to 
the  queen,  to  the   king,  since  I  am  so.      You 
told  me  that  tliis  infamy  against  me  vexed 
and   troubled   mo — not  so,  doctor,  it  assists 
me  ;   with  me,  as  with  the  storms,  it   is  nec- 
essary there  should  be  dark  clouds  and  con- 
trary winds.      Come,  come,  doctor  I   and  you 
shall  see  a  good  sitting,  I  promise  you  !" 
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Mirabeau  was  not  wrong;  liis  courage  was 
tried  as  soon  as  he  entered  tlie  Assembly. 
Kvery  one  cried  out  ''Treachery!"  and  one 
showed  him  a  rope,  another  a  pistol. 

Mirabeau  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
passed  on. 

The  cries  followed  him  to  the  hall,  and 
seemed  to  call  forth  new  cries.  He  had 
scarcely  appeared,  when  a  hundred  voices 
exclaimed,  *'See,  see  the  traitor!" 

Barnave  was  at  the  tribune — he  was  speak- 
ing against  Mirabeau.  Mirabeau  looked  fix- 
edly at  him.  "Yes!"  said  Barnave,  "it  is 
you  I  call  a  traitor,  against  you  I 
speak!" 

"  Then,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  if  you  are  speak- 
ing about  me,  I'll  take  a  walk  round  the 
Tuileries.  I  shall  be  back  before  you've 
done." 

And  with  his  head  high,  and  a  threatening 
air,  he  walked  through  the  midst  of  the 
howlings  and  imprecations,  reached  the 
terrace,  and  descended  into  the  Tuileries. 

A  third  of  the  way  from  the  great  alley, 
a  young  woman,  holding  a  sprig  of  vervain 
in  her  hand,  was  collecting  a  circle  round 
her.  A  place  on  her  left  was  empty;  Mira- 
beau took  a, chair  and  sat  himself  down. 

The  half  of  those  who  surrounded  her  got 
up  and  left.  Mirabeau  watched  them  go 
and  smiled.  The  young  woman  gave  him 
her  hand. 

"Ah!  baronne,"  said  he,  "you  are  not 
afraid  of  catching  the  plague  ?" 

"My  dear  count,"  replied  the  young 
woman,  "they  say  you  have  left  our  side.  I 
draw  you  to  us." 

Mirabeau  smiled,  and  talked  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  with  the  young  woman,  who  was 
no  other  than  Anne  Louise  Germaine  Necker, 
Baronne  de  Stael. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  taking  out  his 
watch,  "Ah,  baronne  I"  said  he,  "I  ask  your 
pardon ;  Barnave  was  speaking  against  me — 
he  had  spoken  an  hour  when  I  left  the  As- 
sembly, and  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  conversmg  with 
you;  my  accuser,  consequently,  has  been 
talking  for  nearly  two  hours — his  discourse 
ought  to  be  near  its  end.  I  must  answer 
him." 

"Go!"  said  the  baronne,  "answer  him, 
and  with  good  courage." 


"Give  me,  madame,  this  sprig  of  vervain; 
it  shall  serve  me  as  a  talisman." 

"  Take  care,  my  dear  count,  vervain  is 
worn  at  funerals." 

"  Give  it  me,  nevertheless;  it  is  good  to  be 
crowned  as  a  martyr  when  one  descends  into 
the  circle." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Madame  de  Stael,  "it 
is  impossible  to  be  more  stupid  than  the  As- 
sembly yesterday  was." 

"Ah,  baronne!"  said  Mirabeau,  "why  do 
you  put  the  date?" 

And  as  he  took  the  sprig  of  vervain  from 
her  hand,  which  she  gave  him  without  doubt 
for  this  last  speech,  Mirabeau  saluted  her 
gallantly,  mounted  the  steps  which  conduct- 
ed to  the  terrace,  and  regained  the  As- 
sembly. 

Barnave  descended  from  the  tribune  in  the 
midst  of  acclamation  which  filled  the  salle: 
he  had  pronounced  a  discourse  of  that  kind 
which  pleases  all  parties. 

Mirabeau  was  scarcely  in  the  tribune  be- 
fore a  complete  hurricane  of  cries  and  im- 
precations was  showered  upon  him. 

But,  raising  his  powerful  hand,  and  profit- 
ing by  one  of  those  intervals  of  silence  which 
there  always  are  in  storms  and  emeutes: 

"I  know  well,"  said  he,  "that  it  is  but  a 
step  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock." 

Such  is  the  majesty  of  genius,  that  this 
smgle  sentence  made  the  most  irritated  silent. 

From  the  moment  when  Mirabeau  had  ob- 
tained silence,  his  victory  was  half  gained. 
He  demanded  that  the  initiative  of  the  war 
should  be  given  to  the  king;  this  was  asking 
too  much — they  refused.  Then  the  struggle 
commenced  on  the  amendments.  The  prin- 
cipal motion  had  been  negatived.  It  was 
necessary  to  recover  himself  by  partial 
changes.    He  ascended  the  tribune  five  times. 

Barnave  had  spoken  two  hours;  during 
three  hours  Mirabeau  spoke,  and  at  length 
obtamed  the  followmg: 

That  the  king  had  the  right  to  make  the 
preparations  and  direct  the  forces  as  he 
wished;  that  he  should  propose  war  to  the 
Assembly,  and  the  latter  should  do  nothing 
until  sanctioned  by  the  king. 

At  the  end  of  the  sitting  Mirabeau  escaped 
being  cut  in  pieces. 

Barnave  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
people. 
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Poor  Barnave!  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
you  shall  hear  the  cries  in  your  turn :  "  Great 
treachery  of  M.  Barnave  I" 


CHAPTER   XXL 


THE     ELIXIR     VIT^. 


MiRABEAU  left  the  Assembly;  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  face  of  danger,  the 
strong  athlete  thought  of  neither  the  peril 
nor  his  strength. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  laid  himself 
down  on  cushions  in  the  midst  of  flowers. 

Mirabeau  had  two  passions:  women  and 
flowers. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  session 
his  health  had  altered  perceptibly;  although 
of  a  vigorous  temjierament,  he  had  suffered 
so  much,  both  physically  and  morally,  from 
his  persecutions  and  imprisonments,  that  he 
was  never  in  a  perfect  state  of  health. 

This  time  it  seemed  to  be  something  more 
than  ordinary,  and  he  only  feebly  resisted 
his  valet,  who  spoke  of  going  for  a  physician, 
when  Doctor  Gilbert  rang  and  was  immedi- 
ately admitted. 

Mirabeau  gave  his  hand  to  the  doctor,  and 
drew  him  down  on  to  the  cushions  where  he 
lay,  in  the  midst  of  flowers. 

"  So !  my  dear  count,"  said  Gilbert,  "  I 
thought  I  would  not  go  home  without  con- 
gi'atulating  you:  you  promised  me  a  victory; 
you  have  succeeded  better  than  that — you 
gained  a  triumph." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see  it  is  a  triumph  like  that 
of  Pyrrhus — another  such  victory  as  that  and 
I  am  lost!" 

Gilbert  looked  at  Mirabeau. 

"  In  fine,"  said  he,  "  you  are  ill." 

Mirabeau  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  That  is  to  say,  in  doing  what  I  have 
done,  any  one  else  but  me  would  have  died  a 
hundred  times.  I  have  two  secretaries :  they 
are  always  at  work,  and  are  ill;  Pelline, 
above  all,  who  has  to  copy  my  manuscripts — 
and  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  read  and 
understand  my  illegible  scrawl — has  been  in 
bed  these  three  days.  Doctor,  tell  me,  then, 
I  do  not  say  something  that  will  make  me 
live,  but  something  that  will  give  me  strength 
as  long  as  I  live." 


""What  do  you  want?"  said  Gilbert,  after 
feeling  his  pulse ;  "  for  an  organization  like 
yours  there  is  no  advice  to  give — advise  re- 
pose to  a  man  who  puts  all  his  strength  into 
motion,  temperance  to  a  genius  which  glories 
in  excess  I  You  have  made  a  necessity  of 
flowers,  and  their  absence  makes  you  suffer 
more  than  their  presence,  and  yet  they  throw 
out  oxygen  in  the  day  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
at  night.  Should  I  tell  you  to  treat  the 
women  as  the  flowers,  and  keep  away  from 
them,  especially  at  night,  you  would  tell  me 
you  would  rather  die.  Live,  then,  my  dear 
count,  as  you  have  lived,  only  contrive  to 
have  flowers  without  any  perfume,  and 
amours  without  any  passion." 

"  In  this  last  particular,  my  dear  doctor, 
you  are  admirably  served.  Amours  of 
passion  have  succeeded  too  poorly  for  me  to 
commence  any  again.  Three  years  of  im- 
prisonment, a  condemnation  to  death,  and 
the  suicide  of  the  woman  I  loved,  and  that 
too  for  another,  have  cured  me  of  these  kind 
of  amours.  For  a  moment,  I  have  told  you, 
I  dreamt  something  great:  I  had  dreamt  of 
the  alliance  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  of 
Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  of  Catharine 
the  Second  and  Potemkin;  but  it  was  a 
dream.  I  have  not  again  seen  the  woman  for 
whom  I  struggle,  and  probably  never  shall. 
Believe  me,  Gilbert,  there  is  no  greater 
burden  than  to  feel  that  on  us  depends  the 
success  of  gi'eat  projects,  the  prosperity  of  a 
kingdom,  the  triumph  of  its  friends,  the 
abasement  of  its  enemies,  and  that  by  an  un- 
fortunate roll  of  the  dice,  by  a  caprice  of 
fate,  all  may  escape  us  I  Oh !  how  the  follies 
of  my  youth  make  me  expiate  them  as  they 
will  expiate  themselves!  But  why  do  they 
defy  me !  But  have  I  not  on  two  or  three 
occasions  been  completely  for  them,  and  for 
them  to  the  end  ?  Was  I  not  for  the  abso- 
lute right  of  veto  when  M.  Necker  even 
Avas  only  for  the  suspending  veto  ?  Was  I 
not  opposed  to  the  4th  of  August,  a  night  in 
which  I  took  no  part,  when  the  noblesse  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges  ?  Did  I  not  pro- 
test against  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man  ? — Not  because  I  did  not  believe  in  it, 
but  because  I  thought  the  day  for  it  had 
not  arrived.  To-day,  to-day  indeed,  have  I 
not  served  them  more  than  they  could 
have   hoped  ?      Have    I   not    obtained    for 
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Ihom,  iit  the  expense  of  lionoiir,  popu- 
larity, and  life,  more  than  any  man,  be 
he  minister  or  prince,  could  have  gained? 
And  when  T  think — reflect  well,  thou  great 
philosopher,  on  what  T  am  going  to  tell  you, 
for  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  perhaps  lurks  in 
this — and  when  I  think  that  I,  who  ought 
to  esteem  it  a  great  favour,  so  great  that  I 
have  only  been  allowed  to  do  so  once,  have 
seen  the  queen;  when  I  remember  that  my 
father  died  through-  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille, and  that  if  decency  had  not  forbid  me 
pointing  this  out  the  day  after  the  day  on 
which  Lafayette  was  named  General  of  the 
National  Gruard,  and  Bailly  Mayor  of  Paris, 
that  I  should  have  been  named  mayor  in  the 
place  of  Bailly!— oh!  then  things  changed: 
the  king  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
connection  with  me;  I  inspired  him  with 
other  ideas;  I  obtained  his  confidence,  and  I 
brought  him,  before  the  evil  had  become  too 
gi-eat,  to  pursue  decisive  measures;  instead 
of  a  simple  deputy,  a  man  mistrusted,  feared, 
hated,  they  have  driven  me  from  the  king, 
calumniated  me  with  the  queen!  Do  you 
believe  one  thing,  doctor  ? — when  she  saw  me 
at  Saint  Cloud  she  turned  pale!  Ah!  it  is 
quite  simple;  they  made  her  believe  that  it 
was  I  who  caused  the  5th  and  6th  of  October. 
During  this  year  I  have  done  all  they  have 
tempted  me  to  do;  and  to-day,  ah!  to-day, 
for  the  health  of  the  monarchy  as  well  as  my 
own,  I  have  much  fear  lest  it  be  too 
late." 

And  Mirabeau,  with  an  expression  of  sup- 
pressed pain  over  his  whole  countenance, 
seized  with  his  hand  the  flesh  of  his  breast 
above  his  stomach. 

"  Are  you  in  pain,  count  ?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"As  one  of  the  damned!  There  are  days, 
on  my  honour,  when  what  they  do  to  my 
character  with  calumny  I  believe  they  do  to 
my  body  with  arsenic !  Do  you  believe  in  the 
poisons  of  Borgia,  in  the  aqtta  tofana  of 
Perouse,  doctor  ?"  asked  Mirabeau,  smiling. 

"  No !  but  I  believe  the  flame  that  burns 
in  this  blazing  lamp  so  ardent  as  to  crack  the 
glass.'' 

Gilbert  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  crys- 
tal bottle,  containing,  perhaps,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  a  gi'een  liquid. 

"Here,  count,"  said  he,  "we  will  try  an 
experiment." 


"What?"  said  Mirabeau,  looking  at  the 
bottle  with  curiosity. 

"  One  of  my  friends,  whom  I  should  like  to 
see  yours  too,  and  who  is  very  skilled  in  the 
natural  sciences  —nay,  even  pretends  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  occult  ones  as  well — has 
given  me  the  recipe  of  a  beverage  which  is 
almost  like  the  elixir  vitse.  Often  when  T 
am  troubled  Avith  those  sad  thoughts  which 
lead  our  neighbours  in  England  to  melan- 
choly, spleen,  and  even  death,  I  take  a  few 
drops  of  this  liquid,  and  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  the  effect  has  always  been  salutary  and 
prompt.    AA^ill  you  taste  a  little  in  your  turn  ?" 

"  From  your  hands,  doctor,  I  would  receive 
anything,  even  the  hemlock,  much  more  the 
elixir  of  life.  Is  there  any  preparation,  or 
must  one  drink  it  pure  ?" 

"No;  for  this  liquid  in  reality  possesses 
great  jsower.  Order  your  valet  to  bring  you 
a  few  drops  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine  in  a 
cup." 

"  Diable  I  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine !  so  you 
want  to  dilute  your  potion  ? — it  must  be  a 
fire-liquid.  I  do  not  know  a  man  who  could 
drink  it,  unless  Prometheus  came  on  earth 
again.  I  will  tell  you,  however,  that  I  do 
not  believe  my  servant  will  find  six  drops  of 
brandy  in  the  whole  house.  I  am  not  like 
Pitt,  and  I  do  not  seek  my  eloquence  in  the 
bottle." 

The  servant,  however,  returned  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards  with  a  cup  holding  the  five 
or  six  drops  of  brandy  necessary. 

Gilbert  added  to  the  brandy  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  liquid  in  the  phial;  when  the 
two  liquids  combined,  the  mixture  became 
the  colour  of  absinthe,  and  Mirabeau,  seizing 
the  cup,  drank  what  it  contained. 

"Morbleu!  doctor,"  said  he  to  Gilbert, 
"  you  did  well  to  warn  me  that  your  drug  was 
strong — it  seemed  literally  like  a  draught  of 
lightning." 

Gilbert  smiled,  and  seemed  to  await  its 
effects  with  confidence. 

Mirabeau  remained  for  an  instant  as  if 
burnt  up  by  jets  of  flame,  his  head  laid  on  his 
chest,  and  his  hand  holding  his  stomach ;  but 
all  at  once,  raising  his  head :  "  Ah  I  doctor," 
said  he,  "  that  is  indeed  an  elixir  vitae  you 
have  given  me  to  drink." 

Then  he  rose,  his  respiration  clear,  his 
forehead  bright,  his  arms  exteiided. 
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"Overset  the  monarchy  now,"  said  he;  "I 
feel  I  am  myself  able  to  sustain  it." 

Gilbert  smiled. 

"  You  feel  better,  then  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  tell  me  where 
they  sell  this  liquid,  and  if  I  must  pay  for 
each  drop  with  a  diamond  as  large — must  I 
renounce  every  luxury  but  that  of  strength 
and  life — I  tell  you  I  will  have  that  liquid 
flame,  and  then — and  then  I  shall  look  on 
myself  as  invincible." 

"  Count,"  said  Gilbert,  "  promise  me  never 
to  take  this  liquid  more  than  twice  a  week, 
and  to  address  yourself  only  to  me  to 
provide  you  with  more,  and  this  phial  is 
yours." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  and  I 
promise  you  all  you  wish." 

"Tiiere,"  said  Gilbert;  ''but  now  this  is 
not  all.  You  are  going  to  have  horses  and  a 
carriage,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  live  in  the  comitry.  These  flowers 
that  vitiate  the  air  of  a  chamber  make  the  air 
of  a  garden  pure.  The  drive  which  you  will 
have  to  Paris  every  day  will  do  you  much 
good.  Choose,  if  possible,  a  residence  near  a 
height,  in  a  wood,  or  near  a  river — Bellevue, 
St.  Germain,  or  Argenteuil." 

"  Argenteuil  !"  replied  Mirabeau;  "I  have 
just  sent  a  servant  to  take  a  house  there. 
Teisch,  did  you  not  say  you  had  found  some- 
thing there  that  would  suit  me?" 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Comte,"  replied  the  valet, 
who  had  assisted  at  the  cure  that  Gilbert  had 
effected,  "  3'es,  a  charming  house,  whicli  my 
compatriot  Fritz  mentioned  to  me.  He  has 
inh:ibite<l  it,  it  seems,  with  his  master,  who 
is  a  foreign  banker.  It  is  empty,  and  M.  le 
Comte  can  h:ive  it  when  he  will." 

"Whereabouts  is  the  house?" 

"Beyond  Argenteuil;  it  is  called  the 
chateau  of  the  Marais." 

"Oh  !  I  know  it,"  said  Mirabeau  ;  "very 
well,  Teisch.  When  my  father  drove  me 
from  him  witli  his  curse,  and  beatings  with 
his  cane,  ....  you  know,  doctor,  my  father 
lived  at  Argenteuil  ?" 

"Yes," 

"  Well,  I  said  when  my  father  drove  me 
from  him,  I  used  often  to  go  and  promenade 
round  the  exterior  walls  of  this  beautiful 
habitation,  and  to  say  like  Horace,  pardon 


me  if  the  quotation  is  false,    '  0  rii.s  qriando 
te  aspiciam  f  '  " 

"  Then,  my  dear  count,  the  moment  has 
come  when  you  can  realize  your  dream.  Go, 
visit  the  chateau  of  the  Marais — transport 
your  family  there — the  sooner  the  better." 

Mirabean  reflected  an  instant,  and  then, 
turning  himself  towards  Gilbert  :  "  It  is 
your  duty,  doctor,"  said  he,  "to  watch  over 
the  patient  you  have  restored  to  health  :  it  is 
only  five  o'clock,  and  we  are  in  the  long  days 
of  the  year  ;  it  is  very  fine,  so  let  us  get  into 
a  carriage  and  go  to  Argenteuil." 

"Let  it  be  so,"  said  Gilbert  ;  "when  one 
undertakes  to  cure  a  health  so  valuable  as 
yours,  one  ought  to  take  every  care.  Come, 
let  us  see  your  future  country  house." 

Mirabeau  had  not  kept  house  as  yet,  and 
therefore  kept  no  carriage.  A  servant  went 
to  fetch  a  hackney  coach. 

Why  had  Mirabeau  chosen  Argenteuil  ? 
Was  it  as  he  had  just  told  the  doctor,  that 
certain  souvenirs  of  his  life  attached  him  to 
this  little  town  ? 

It  was  at  Argenteuil  that  his  father,  the 
■\Iarquis  de  Mirabeau,  died  on  the  11th  of 
•Julv,  1789,  as  became  a  true  gentleman  to 
die  who  would  not  assist  at  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  Argenteuil 
]\Iirabeau  directed  the  carriage  to  stop. 

"  Are  we  there  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Yes  and  no  :  we  are  not  quite  at  the 
chateau  of  tiie  Marais,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a 
league  beyond  Argenteuil.  But  what  we  are 
making  to-day,  doctor.  I  had  forgotten  to 
tell  you,  is  not  a  simple  visit,  but  a  pilgrim- 
age— a  pilgrinnige  to  three  stations." 

"A  pilgrimage  I"  said  Gilbert,  smiling, 
"and  to  what  saint  ?" 

"To  Saint  Riquette,  my  dear  doctor,  a 
saint  whom  you  do  not  know,  but  one  whom 
men  have  canonized.  It  is  certain  that  here 
is  buried  Saint  Riquette,  Marquis  de  Mira 
beau,  friend  of  man,  put  to  death  like  a 
martyr  by  the  agitations  and  debaucheries  of 
his  unworthy  son,  Honore  Gabriel  Victor 
Riquette,  Comte  de  Mirabeau." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  true,"  said  the  doctor;  "  it  was 
at  Argenteuil  that  your  father  died.  Pardon 
me,  my  dear  count,  that  I  had  forgotten 
that.     And  where  did  your  father  live?" 

At  the  very  moment  Gilbert  put  thisques- 
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tiuii.  Minibeuu  stopped  before  the  gate  of  a 
house  situated  on  the  quay,  in  front  of  the 
river,  from  wliieli  it  was  separated  by  a  lawn 
of  perhaps  some  three  liundred  paces  and  a 
cluster  of  trees. 

An  enormous  dog,  of  tlie  race  of  those  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  perceiving  a  man  stop  before 
tlie  gate,  darted  out  and  growled,  and  thrust- 
ing his  head  between  the  bars,  tried  to  catcli 
hold  of  Mirabeau's  flesh,  or  at  least  the  lapel 
of  his  coat. 

"  Pardieu,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  nothing  is 
changed,  and  they  receive  me  here  as  if  my 
father  were  living." 

While  he  spoke,  a  young  man  appeared  on 
the  steps,  silenced  the  dog,  called  it  to  him, 
and  advanced  towards  the  strangers. 

"  Pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  he  ;  "  many 
promenadors  stop  before  this  house,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 
and  as  poor  Cartouche  does  not  understand 
the  historic  interest  which  is  attached  to  the 
house  of  his  humble  masters,  he  growls 
eternally.     To  your  kennel,  Cartouche  !" 

The  young  man  made  a  threatening  ges- 
ture, and  the  dog  went,  still  growling,  and 
hid  himself  in  his  kennel,  through  whose 
open  bars  there  soon  passed  two  paws,  on 
which  he  leant  his  head. 

During  this  time  Mirabeau  and  Gilbert  ex- 
changed a  look. 

"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
"  there  is  nothing  now  behind  this  gate  but  a 
host  ready  to  open  it  and  receive  you  if  your 
curiosity  is  not  satisfied  with  the  exterior." 

Gilbert  nudged  Mirabeau  as  a  sign  that  he 
would  willingly  visit  the  interior  of  the  man- 
sion. Mirabeau  understood  him;  moreover, 
his  wishes  coincided  with  those  of  Gilbert. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "you  have  fathomed 
our  thoughts.  We  knew  that  this  house  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  '  Friend  of  Mankind,' 
and  we  were  curious  to  visit  it." 

"  And  your  curiosity  will  redouble,  gentle- 
men," said  the  young  man,  '•  when  you  know 
that  two  or  three  times,  while  the  father  lived 
here,  it  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  his 
illustrious  son,  who,  it  is  said,  was  not  always 
received  as  he  deserved  to  be,  and  as  we  would 
receive  him  if  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 
ever  to  have  the  same  curiosity  as  yourselves." 
And  bowing,  the  young  man  opened  the  gate 
to  the  two  visitors,  and  walked  before  them. 


But  Cartouche  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
let  them  thus  enjoy  the  hospitality  which 
had  been  offered  to  them;  he  darted  again 
out  of  his  kennel,  growling  horribly. 

The  young  man  threw  himself  betwixt  the 
dog  and  that  one  of  his  guests  against  wliom 
the  animal  seemed  principally  irritated. 

But  Mirabeau  drew  the  young  man  aside 
with  his  hand. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "both  dogs  and  men 
have  growled  at  me;  men  have  bit  me  some- 
times, dogs  never.  They  say  tliat  the  human 
eye  is  all  powerful  in  its  influence  on  ani- 
mals.    Let  me,  I  beg,  make  an  experiment." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  man,  quickly, 
"  Cartouche  is  bad  tempered.  I  must  beg 
you  to  be  very  careful." 

"Never  mind,  monsieur,"  Mirabeau  re- 
plied, "  I  have  to  do  with  worse  subjects  than 
he  is,  every  day,  and  to-day,  even,  with  one 
quite  as  savage." 

"  Yes,  but  to  this  savage,"  said  Gilbert, 
"you  could  talk,  and  no  one  will  deny  the 
power  of  your  eloquence." 

"  Doctor,  I  believe  you  are  an  adept  at 
magnetism." 

''  Without  doubt ;  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  you  ought  to  know  the  power  of 
the  eye.     Let  me  magnetize  Cartouche. " 

"  Do  so,"  said  Gilbert. 

"  Oh,  monsieur."'  said  the  young  man,  "do 
not  run  any  risk." 

"■  Not  the  slightest,"  answered  Mirabeau. 

The  young  man  bowed  his  consent,  and 
drew  off  to  the  left,  while  Gilbert  went  to  the 
right,  as  do  the  witnesses  of  a  duel. 

The  young  man  ascended  two  or  three  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  door,  and  held  him- 
self ready  to  stop  Cartouche,  if  the  word  and 
eye  of  the  unknown  should  prove  not  to  be 
sufficient  under  the  circumstances. 

The  dog  turned  its  head  to  the  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  see  whether  he  against  whom  it 
seemed  to  have  an  implacable  hatred  was 
really  without  help.  Then,  seeing  him  with- 
out arms  and  assistance,  it  came  slowly  out 
of  its  kennel,  more  like  a  serpent  than  a  quad- 
ruped, and  all  at  once  sprang  forward,  and  at 
the  first  bound  cleared  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance between  its  adversary  and  itself. 

Mirabeau  crossed  his  arms,  and  with  that 
look  which  made  him  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of 
the  tribune,  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  animal. 
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At  the  same  time  all  the  electricity  tliat 
his  body  seemed  capable  of  containing 
mounted  to  his  face.  His  hair  stood  up  like 
the  mane  of  a  lion,  and  if  it  had  been  mid- 
night instead  of  day,  without  doubt  each  one 
of  his  hairs  would  have  shown  a  feeble  elec- 
trical light.  The  dog  stopped  short  and 
looked  at  him.  Mirabeau  stooped,  and  tak- 
ing a  handful  of  sand,  threw  it  in  its  face. 
The  dog  growled,  and  took  another  bound, 
which  brought  it  within  three  or  four  paces 
of  its  antagonist  ;  but  now  it  was  the  latter 
that  advanced. 

The  animal  remained  a  moment  immovable 
as  the  stone  dog  of  the  chasseirr  cepJi ale  ;  but 
made  uneasy  by  the  approach  of  Mirabeau,  it 
seemed  to  hesitate  between  fear  and  rage,  and 
threatening  with  its  teeth  and  eyes,  retreated 
backwards.  At  last,  Mirabeau  raised  his  arms 
with  a  threatening  gesture,  and  the  dog,  con- 
quered and  trembling  in  every  limb,  recoiled, 
and  turning  round,  hastily  entered  its  kennel. 

Mirabeau  joyously  turned  round. 

"Ah!  doctor,^'  said  he,  "old  M.  de  Mira- 
beau was  right  when  he  declared  that  dogs 
were  candidates  for  humanity.  You  have 
seen  this  cowardly  fellow  insolent,  now  you 
see  him  servile  as  a  man !" 

And  then,  with  a  tone  of  command,  he 
said :  "  Cartouche,  come  here !" 

The  dog  hesitated,  but  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  pushed  its  head  a  second  time 
out  of  the  kennel,  fixed  its  eyes  upon  Mira- 
beau, and  bounded  across  the  space  separat- 
ing them,  and  arrived  at  the  feet  of  its  con- 
querer,  raised  its  head  slowly  and  timidly, 
and  with  its  tongue  licked  Mirabeau's  hand. 

"  Good  dog!"  said  he,  "to  your  kennel!" 

He  made  a  gesture,  and  the  dog  went  and 
laid  himself  down. 

Then,  turning  to  Gilbert,  while  the  young 
man,  half  frozen  with  fear  and  mute  with  as- 
tonishment, stood  on  the  steps : 

"Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of,  my 
dear  doctor,"  said  he,  "  as  I  was  acting  this 
folly  which  you  have  just  witnessed  ?" 

"No;  but  tell  me.  You  did  not  do  it  by 
simple  bravado !" 

"  I  thought  of  the  famous  night  of  the  5th 
of  October.  Doctor!  doctor!  I  would  give 
the  life  left  me,  if  the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  had 
seen  this  dog  dart  upon  me,  return  to  the 
kennel,  and  then  come  and  lick  my  hand." 


Then  he  added  to  the  young  man :  "  You 
will  pardon  me,  monsieur,  I  hope,  for  having 
so  humiliated  Cartouche  ?  Come,  let  us  see 
the  house  of  the  '  Friend  of  Mankind,'  since 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  show  it  us." 

The  young  man  drew  aside  to  let  Mirabeau 
pass,  who  for  that  matter  did  not  seem  to  re- 
quire a  guide,  but  appeared  to  know  the 
house  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  there  before. 

Without  stopping  on  the  ground  floor,  he 
mounted  the  staircase  quickly,  and  with  his 
usual  dominating  habit,  Mirabeau,  from  a 
mere  spectator,  became  an  actor — from  a  sim- 
ple visitor,  master  of  the  house.  Gilbert  fol- 
lowed him. 

During  this  time  the  young  man  went  to 
call  his  father,  a  man  of  fifty  or  five-and-fifty, 
and  his  two  sisters,  young  girls  of  fifteen  to 
eighteen,  to  tell  them  what  a  strange  guest 
they  were  about  to  receive. 

While  he  was  narrating  the  history  of  the 
taming  of  the  dog,  Mirabeau  occupied  him- 
self with  showing  Gilbert  the  working  room, 
chamber  and  saloon  of  the  late  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau ;  and  each  room  made  him  tell  an- 
ecdote after  anecdote  in  that  pleasing  manner 
which  belonged  especially  to  him. 

The  proprietor  and  his  family  listened  to 
this  eloquent  cicerone,  who  told  them  the 
history  of  their  own  house,  with  open  ears. 

The  rooms  above  having  been  visited,  and 
seven  o'clock  ringing  from  the  church-tower 
of  Argenteuil,  Mirabeau,  who  doubtless  feared 
to  be  too  late  to  accomplish  his  object,  pressed 
Gilbert  to  descend,  setting  the  example  by 
jumping  down  the  first  four  steps. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  "  you,  who  know  so  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  M.  de  Mirabeau  and  his  illustrious 
son,  may  be  able  to  relate  of  these  first  four 
steps  a  story  which  will  be  equally  as  curious 
as  those  you  have  already  narrated." 

"  I  intended  that  to  have  remained  untold." 
said  Mirabeau. 

"And  why  so,  count  ?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"  r  faith,  you  shall  judge.  AV'hen  Mira- 
beau left  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes,  where 
he  had  been  eighteen  months,  he  came  to  see 
his  father.  'I'hero  were  two  reasons  why 
Mirabeau  was  badly  received  in  the  paternal 
mansion;  firstly,  he  left  Vincennes  against 
his  father's  wishes,  and  secondly,  he  came  to 
ask  for  money.     It  happened  that  the  mar- 
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(|uis  Wiis  on^iigod  in  giving  the  last  touch  to 
a  p]nlosoi)liical  work,  and  raising  liis  eyes,  he 
saw  liis  son,  and  at  the  first  words  about 
money  whicli  he  pronounced,  he  darted  on 
his  son  Avitli  liis  cane.  The  count  knew  his 
father  well,  and  yet  he  thought  that  his  age, 
thirty-seven,  would  save  him  from  the  threat- 
ened correction.  The  count  soon  found  he 
was  wrong,  as  the  blows  showered  down  upon 
him." 

"What!  blows  with  the  cane?"  asked  Gil- 
bert. 

"  Yes,  and  good  heavy  blows,  too — not  such 
as  those  which  are  administered  at  the  Co- 
medie  Franyaise  in  Moliere's  plays." 

"And  what  did  the  Count  de  Mirabeau 
do  ?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"Parbleu!  he  did  what  Horace  did  in  his 
first  battle,  he  fled.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
not,  like  Horace,  a  shield  to  throw  away,  so 
he  ran  at  once,  and  jumped  down  the  first 
four  steps,  as  I  did  but  just  now,  but  a  little 
(packer,  perhaps.  Arrived  there,  he  turned 
about,  and  raising  his  walking-stick  in  his 
turn,  '  Stop,  sir,'  said  he,  '  we  are  no  longer 
relations!'  It  was  but  a  poor  reply — ah, 
what  a  pity  the  seneschal  is  dead;  I  could 
have  written  out  that  for  him.  '  Mirabeau,' 
continued  the  narrator, '  was  too  good  a  strat- 
egist not  to  make  his  retreat  at  once.  He 
ran  down  the  rest  of  the  steps  almost  as  fast 
as  he  had  descended  the  first  four,  and,  to 
his  great  grief,  never  entered  the  house  again.' 
This  Count  de  Mirabeau  was  a  beggerly  fel- 
low, don't  you  think  so,  doctor  ?" 

"  Oh,  monsieur!"  said  the  young  man,  ap- 
proaching Mirabeau,  with  clasped  hands,  as 
if  he  asked  pardon  of  his  guest  for  entertain- 
ing a  different  opinion,  "  rather  say  a  very 
great  man!'' 

Mirabeau  looked  the  young  man  in  the 
face. 

"Ah,  ah  !"  said  he,  "then  there  are 
people  who  do  think  so  of  the  Count  de 
Mirabeau  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "and  at 
the  risk  of  displeasing  you,  I  amongst  the 
first." 

"Oh!"  replied  Mirabeau,  smiling,  ''you 
must  not  say  so  so  loudly  in  this  house,  or 
the  walls  may  fall  in  upon  you." 

And  then,  saluting  the  old  man  and  the 
two  girls  respectfully,  he  passed  through  the 


garden,    making    a    friendly    sign    to    Car- 
touche. 

Gilbert  followed  Mirabeau,  who  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  into  the  town  and  pull 
up  opposite  the  church. 

At  the  corner  of  the  first  street  he  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  drawing  a  card  from  his 
pocket  :  "  Teisch,"  said  he  to  his  servant, 
''take  this  card  to  the  young  man,  who  is 
not  aware  that  T  am  M.  de  Mirabeau." 

Then  with  a  sigh  :  "Ah  !  doctor,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  one  who  has  not  yet  i-ead  '  The 
Great  Treachery  of  M.  de  Mirabeau.' " 

Teisch  returned.  He  was  followed  by  the 
young  man.  "  Oh  !  M.  le  Comte,"  said  the 
latter,  with  an  accent  of  great  admiration, 
"  allow  me  the  honour  which  you  have  already 
permitted  Cartouche,  of  kissing  your  hand." 

Arirabeau  opened  both  his  arms,  and 
pressed  the  young  man  to  his  breast. 

"M.  le  Comte,"  said  he,  "I  am  called 
Mormais  :  if  ever  you  want  any  one  that  is 
ready  to  die  for  you,  think  of  me." 

Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  Mirabeau. 
" Doctor,"  said  he,  "such  are  the  men  who 
will  succeed  us.  I  think,  on  my  honour, 
they  will  be  better  than  us." 

The  carriage  stopped  opposite  the  church. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  never  been  at 
Argenteuil  since  my  father  struck  me  :  I  was 
mistaken ;  I  was  here  when  I  placed  his 
body  in  this  church." 

And  Mirabeau  descended  from  the  car- 
riage, and,  hat  in  hand,  with  slow  and  solemn 
step  entered  into  the  church. 

Gilbert  followed  a  few  paces  after  him. 
He  saw  Mirabeau  traverse  all  the  church,  and 
near  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  go  behind  a  col- 
nmn  whose  Koman  capital  seemed  to  denote 
that  it  was  of  the  twelfth  century.  . 

Bending  his  head,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a 
black  tablet  in  the  centre  of  the  chapeL 

The  doctor's' eyes  followed  those  of  Mira- 
beau and  read  the  following  inscription  : 

Here  rests 

Fian9oise  de  Castellaue,  Marquise  de  Mirabeau, 

A  model  of  purity  and  virtue  ;  a  happy  wife 

And  happy  mother. 

She  was  boru  iu  Dauphine  in  1681,  and  died  af  Paris, 

in  1769, 

First  buried  at  Saint  Surplice, 

And  then  transported  here  to  be  re-united  with  her 

worthy  son  in  the  same  tomb. 
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Victor  Riquette.  Marquis  de  Mirabeau, 

Suiuained  the  "Friend  of  Men," 

Born  at  Perluis,  iu  Provence,  4tl)  of  October,  1715, 

Died  at  Argeuleuil,  the  lllh  July,  1789. 

Pray  for  their  souls. 

The  influence  of  death  is  so  jwwerful,  that 
Gilbert  bent  his  head,  and  sought  in  his 
jucmory  for  a  [jrayer,  in  order  to  obey  the  in- 
vitation -tthich  the  sepulchre  addressed  to 
every  Christian  beholder. 

But  if  Gilbert  had  ever  in  his  fancy  known 
the  language  of  humility  and  faith,  doubt 
and  philosophy  had  written  in  its  place  soph- 
isms and  paradoxes. 

Finding  his  heart  hard  and  his  lips  dumb, 
he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  two  tears  coursing 
down  the  cheeks  of  Mirabeau. 

These  two  tears  of  Mirabeau  seemed 
strange  to  Gilbert — he  went  and  took  him  by 
the  hand. 

Mirabeau  understood  him. 

The  tears  wept  by  Mirabeau  in  remem- 
brance of  the  father  who  had  imprisoned  and 
tortured  him  would  seem  incomprehensible 
or  trivial. 

He  would  not,  consequently,  express  the 
true  cause  of  his  sensibility  to  Gilbert. 

"This  Fran(;oise  de  Castellane,  mother  of 
my  father,  was  a  worthy  woman,"  said  he. 
"  When  all  the  world  declared  me  hideous, 
she  was  satisfied  to  find  me  ugly.  When  all 
the  world  hated  me  so,  she  loved  me  still. 
But  what  she  loved  was  his  son  I  and  so,  you 
see,  my  dear  Gilbert,  I  have  united  them. 
Who  will  bury  me  with  them  ?  By  whose 
bones  will  mine  be  laid  ?  I  have  not  even  a 
dog  to  love  me  \"  And  he  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  a  voice,  with  something 
of  that  reproach  which  only  belongs  to  de- 
votees, "  people  never  laugh  in  a  church  I" 

*•'  Monsieur,"  he  replied  with  unusual 
sweetness,  '*'  are  you  the  priest  that  serves 
this  chapel  ?" 

'•  Yes, — what  would  you  ?" 

*'  Have  you  many  poor  in  your  parish  ?" 

"  More  than  there  are  people  to  give." 

"You  know  some  charitable  hearts,  how- 
ever— some  philanthropists ?" 

The  priest  began  to  laugh. 

"  Monsieur,"  observed  Mii-abeau,  "  I 
thought  you  had  done  me  the  honour  of  in- 
forming me  that  no  one  laughed  in  churches." 


"Monsieur,"  said  the  priest,  half-angrily, 
"has  the  pretension  to  give  me  a  lesson!" 

"No,  monsieur,  I  only  wished  to  show  vou 
that  the  people  who  think  it  their  duty  to 
correct  others  are  not  so  rare  as  you  thought. 
Now,  monsieur,  I  am  going  in  all  probability 
to  inhabit  the  Chateau  Marais.  Well,  every 
man  wanting  work  shall  find  it  there,  and 
good  pay;  every  hungry  old  man  shall  there 
find  food;  every  sick  man,  whatever  his 
politics,  whatever  his  religion,  shall  there 
meet  with  assistance;  and,  monsieur,  to  com- 
mence to-day,  I  beg  your  acceptance,  for 
charitable  uses,  of  a  thousand  francs  per 
month." 

And  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book, 
he  wrote  with  a  pencil: 

"Good  for  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
francs,  for  which  M.  le  Cure  of  Argenteuil 
can  draw  on  me,  being  one  thousand 
francs  per  month,  to  be  employed  by  him  in 
good  works,  to  commence  from  the  day  I 
take  possession  of  the  Chateau  Marais. 

"Written  in  the  church  of  the  Marais,  and 
signed  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgin, 

"  Mirabeau,  Senior." 

Mirabeau  wrote  this  letter  of  credit  and 
signed  it  on  the  altar.  Written  and  signed, 
he  gave  it  to  the  cure,  stupefied  before  he 
saw  the  signature,  more  so  afterwaids. 

He  then  left  the  church,  making  a  sign  to 
Doctor  Gilbert  to  follow.  The  carriage  fol- 
lowed the  principal  street  to  the  end;  then  it 
left  Argenteuil  and  turned  into  the  road 
leading  to  Bezons.  It  had  not  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  Mirabeau  described  through 
the  trees  of  the  park  the  pointed  gables  of 
the  chateau  and  its  dependencies.  This  was 
Marais. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  Teisch  rang  the 
bell  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau. 

Mirabeau,  as  we  have  already  said,  knew 
it  of  old,  but  he  had  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it  so  closely  as  he  did 
now.  The  gate  opened,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  the  first  court,  which  was  nearly 
square.  To  the  right  was  a  place  inhabited 
by  the  gardener,  to  the  left  was  a  similar 
lodge. 

Heliotropes  and  fuchsias  were  climbing 
about  the  windows,  and  a  bed  of  lilies,  cao- 
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tiis,  and  luii'cMssu.s  spread  the  whoUi  leiigtli  of 
this  court.  It  soemod  to  be  covered  by  a 
carpet  wortliy  of  beiiiti;  wove  by  tlie  hand  of 
Penelope. 

In  looking  at  the  lodges,  lost  almost 
amongst  the  roses  and  otiier  flowers,  Mira- 
beau  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

"Oil I"  said  he  to  the  gardener,  ''is  this 
little  place  to  let  or  sell?" 

"Without  doubt,  monsieur,"  he  replied, 
"since  it  belongs  to  the  chateau,  which  is 
either  to  be  let  or  sold.  It  is  let  just  now, 
but  as  there  is  no  lease,  if  monsieur  takes 
the  chateau  it  will  be  easy  to  ai-range  the 
matter. " 

"And  who  is  tin;  inhabitant?"  asked 
3Iirabean. 

"A  lady." 

"Young?" 

"Of  thirty  or  so." 

"  Beautiful  ?" 

"  Very  beautiful." 

"Well,"  said  ^lirabeau,  "we  will  see:  a 
beautiful  neighbour  is  never  in  the  way.  Let 
me  see  the  chateau,  mon  ami." 

The  gardener  went  before  Mirabeau, 
crossed  a  bridge  which  separated  the  first 
court  from  the  second,  and  which  was  built 
over  a  small  river,  and  then  stopped. 

"  If  monsieur,"  said  he,  "  should  not  wish 
to  disturb  the  lady  in  the  pavilion,  it  will  be 
very  easy,  as  this  liver  separates  the  garden 
round  the  pavilion  from  the  rest  of  the  park 
of  the  chateau,  and  thus  she  would  be  by 
herself  and  monsieur  alone  too." 

"Good,  good  !"  said  Mirabeau;  "and  the 
chdteau  is  here  ?" 

And  he  slowly  ascended  the  five  steps 
leading  to  it. 

The  gardener  opened  the  principal  door. 

This  door  opened  into  a  vestibule  in  stucco, 
with  niches  containing  statues  and  vases,  on 
columns,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

A  door  at  the  end  of  this  vestibule,  and 
opposite  the  entrance  door,  led  into  a  garden. 

To  the  right  were  the  billiard  and  dining- 
rooms. 

To  the  left  two  saloons,  a  large  and  a  small 
one. 

This  first  arrangement  pleased  Mirabeau, 
who  otherwise  seemed  impatient  and  uncom- 
fortable. They  passed  on  to  the  first  floor. 
It    consisted    of    a    great  saloon,  admirably 


adapted  for  study,  and  tiiree  or  four  Ix'il- 
chambers.  The  windows  of  the  saloon  and 
the  clianibers  were  shut.  Mirabeau  went  and 
opened  one  of  them  himself.  The  gardener 
would  have  opened  the  others  ;  but  Mirabeau 
made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  the  gardener 
stopped. 

Just  below  the  window  wnich  Mirabeau 
had  opened,  at  the  foot  of  an  immense 
weeping  willow,  sat  a  woman  reading,  while 
a  child  of  some  five  or  six  years  played  among 
the  flowers. 

Mirabeau  understood  at  once  that  this  was 
the  lady  of  the  pavilion.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  dressed  more  gracefully  and  elegantly 
than  this  lady.  Her  hands  were  small  and 
long,  her  nails  beautiful. 

The  child,  dressed  entirely  in  white  satin, 
wore  a  strange  mixture — but  sufficiently 
common  at  that  time — hat  a  la  Henri  Quatre, 
with  one  of  those  tliree-coloured  bindings 
which  were  called  national  ribbons. 

Such  was  the  costume  that  the  young 
Dauphin  wore  the  last  time  he  had  appeared 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries  with  his 
mother. 

The  sign  made  by  Mirabeau  expressed  his 
wish  not  to  disturb  the  fair  reader. 

It  was  the  lady  of  the  Pavilion  aux  Fleurs  ; 
it  was  indeed  the  queen  of  the  garden  of 
lilies,  cactus,  and  narcissus  ;  it  was  indeed 
the  beautiful  neighbour  that  chance  had 
given  to  the  voluptuous  Mirabeau. 

Immovable  as  a  statue,  he  watched  this 
chaj-ming  creature  for  some  time,  ignorant 
as  she  was  of  the  ardent  gaze  fixed  on  her. 
But  whether  by  accident,  or  some  magnetic 
influence,  she  left  off  reading  and  looked  up 
to  the  window. 

She  perceived  Mirabeau,  uttered  a  slight 
cry  of  surprise,  called  her  child,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  walked  off,  but  not  without 
turning  her  head  two  or  three  times,  and 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees,  between  the 
openings  of  which  Mirabeau  watched  her 
appear  from  time  to  time,  for  her  white  dress 
was  easily  distinguished  in  the  twilight, 
which  had  already  commenced. 

To  the  beautiful  unknown's  cry  of  surprise 
Mirabeau  answered  by  one  of  astonishment. 

This  woman  had  not  only  the  royal  step, 
but  as  her  lace  veil  flew  aside,  her  features 
seemed  those  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
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The  child  increased  the  resemblance  ;  he 
was  just  the  age  of  the  second  son  of  the 
queen.  The  g;iit,  the  countenance,  the  least 
movement  of  tlie  queen,  had  remained  so 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  Mirabeau,  ever 
since  his  first  and  last  interview,  that  he 
believed  he  should  have  been  able  to  have 
recognised  her  if  i^he  hiid  come  suiTouiidcd 
by  a  cloud  similar  to  that  which  encircled 
Venus  when  she  visited  her  son  .-Eneas,  near 
Carthage. 

How  strange  tliut  in  the  park  of  the  house 
Mirabeau  was  about  to  rent,  there  should  be 
a  wom;in  who,  if  she  were  not  the  queeji.  was 
so  nearly  her  living  portrait  I 

Next  dav  Mirabeau  bought  the  chateau. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE    LODGE    I.V   THE    RUE    I'LATRIERE. 

We  shall  now  inti-oduce  the  reader  to  the 
masonic  lodge  in  the  Rue  Platriere. 

A  low  door  was  surmounted  by  three  letters 
in  red  chalk,  which  doubtless  indicated  the 
place  of  a  meeting,  and  which  before  morning 
will  be  effaced. 

These  three  letters  are  L.  P,  D. 

The  low  door  seems  an  alley- way  :  a  few 
steps  are  descended,  and  a  dark  passage 
threaded. 

Certainly,  the  second  indication  would 
confirm  the  first,  for  after  having  looked  at 
the  three  letters,  Farmer  Billot  descended 
the  steps,  counting  them  as  he  went,  and  at 
last  stepped  from  the  eighth  ;  he  then  went 
boldly  down  the  alley. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  alley  burned  a  pale 
light,  before  which  sat  a  man  pretending  to 
read  a  paper. 

Billot  advanced,  and  as  he  did  so,  tiie  man 
arose,  and  with  one  finger  pressed  on  his 
chest,  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Billot  made  the  same  answer,  and  then 
placed  his  finger  on  hi.s  lip. 

This  was  probably  the  passport  expected 
b}'  the  mysterious  porter,  who  at  once  opened 
a  perfectly  invisible  door,  and  when  it  was 
shut,  showed  Billot  a  stairway  with  narrow, 
coarse  steps,  leading  yet  farther  below  the 
ground. 


Billot  entered,  and  the  door  rapidly  but 
silently  closed  behind  him. 

On  this  occasion  the  farmer  counted  .seven- 
teen steps,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
eighteenth,  in  spite  of  the  dumbness  to  which 
he  seemed  to  have  condemned  himself,  he 
said,  "Good I  here  I  am." 

A  curtain  hung  a  few  steps  before  the 
door,  and  Billot,  going  straight  to  it,  lifted  it 
up  and  found  him.self  in  a  vast  circular  hall, 
in  which  some  fifty  persons  were  already  col- 
lected. The  walls  were  liung  with  red  and 
white  curtains,  on  which  were  worked  the 
square  and  compass  and  level.  A  platform, 
which  was  ascended  by  four  steps,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  orators  and  recipiendaries,  and 
on  this  platform,  in  the  part  nearest  the  wall, 
was  a  solitary  desk  and  chair  for  the  presi- 
dent. 

In  a  few  moments  the  hall  was  so  filled  as 
to  make  motion  impossible.  The  crowd  was 
composed  of  men  of  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion, from  the  peasant  to  the  prince,  who 
came  one  by  one,  as  Billot  had  done,  and 
who,  without  knowing  each  other,  took  their 
places  as  chance  dictated  or  according  to- 
their  sympathies. 

Each  of  these  men  bore  under  his  coat  his 
ovat,  the  apron  of  the  craft,  if  he  was  a  sim- 
ple mason,  or  if  he  was  one  of  the  illuminati 
also,  both  the  apron  and  the  scarf  ot  the 
higher  order. 

A  single  lamp  hung  from  the  roof  cast  a 
circle  of  light  around,  but  not  sufficient  ti> 
render  visible  those  who  wished  to  remain 
unknown. 

Three  men  alone  did  not  wear  the  scarf  of 
the  illuminati,  but  only  the  ma^sonic  apron. 

One  w^as  Billot,  the  other  a  young  man 
scarcely  twenty,  and  the  third  a  man  about 
forty-five,  who  from  his  manners  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

A  few  seconds  after  the  last  had  entered, 
no  more  attention  being  paid  to  him  than  to 
the  sim]ilost  member  of  the  association,  a 
masked  door  was  opened,  and  the  president 
appeared,  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  Grand 
Orient  and  the  Grand  Copht. 

He  slowly  ascended  the  platform,  and  turn- 
ing towards  the  assembly,  said :  "Brethren, 
to-day  we  have  two  things  to  do.  We  have 
to  receive  three  new  members,  and  I  have  to 
render  von  an  account  of  mv  work,  from  the 
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(Iiiy  I  begun  to  the  present  time.  'l'li:it  work 
becomes  every  hour  more  diflicult,  and  you 
must  know  if  I  am  yet  worthy  of  your  con- 
fidence. Only  by  receiving  light  from  you, 
and  difTusing  it,  can  T  march  on  the  dark  and 
terrible  journey  I  have  undertaken.  Let, 
then,  the  chiefs  of  the  order  alone  remain  in 
this  hall,  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  recep- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  three  new  members 
wlio  i)resent  themselves  before  us.  These 
three  members  being  accepted  or  rejected,  all 
will  enter  the  hall,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
for  to  all,  not  alone  to  the  supreme  circle,  do 
I  wish  to  exhibit  my  conduct  and  receive 
jiraise  or  censure." 

At  these  w'ords,  a  door  opposite  to  the  one 
already  unmasked  opened.  Vast  vaulted 
rooms,  like  the  crypts  of  an  ancient  basilica, 
became  open,  and  the  crowd  passed  into  them, 
like  a  procession  of  sjiectres,  through  dimly 
lighted  arcades,  in  which  lamps  of  copper 
were  jilaced  here  and  there,  barely  sufficient, 
as  the  poet  says,  "  to  make  darkness  visible." 

Three  men  alone  remained — the  reeipien- 
daries.  It  chanced  that  they  leaned  against 
the  wall  at  almost  equal  distances  apart. 
They  looked  curiously  at  each  other,  but  did 
not  discover  who  and  what  they  were. 

At  that  moment  the  door  through  which 
the  president  had  entered  again  re-opened, 
and  six  masked  men  appeared  and  placed 
themselves  three  on  each  side  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

"  Let  numbers  two  and  tliree  disappear  for 
a  moment.  None  but  the  supreme  chiefs 
may  knoAV  the  secrets  of  the  reception  or  re- 
jection of  a  masonic  brother  into  the  order  of 
the  illuminati." 

The  young  man  and  the  man  of  aristocratic 
bearing  withdrew  to  the  corridor  whence  they 
had  entered. 

Billot  remained. 

"Approach,"  said  the  president,  after  a 
brief  silence,  during  which  the  others  had 
withdrawn.     Billot  drew  near. 

"  How  are  you  known  among  the  profane  ?" 

"  Francis  Billot." 

"  Among  the  elect  ?" 

"  Force." 

"  Where  saw  you  the  light  ?" 

"  In  the  Lodge  of  the  Friends  of  Truth  of 
Soissons," 

"  How  old  are  vou  ?" 


"  .Seven  years." 

Billot  made  a  sign  to  show  (li.it  lie  uas  a 
master  of  his  order. 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  ascend  a  degree, and 
to  be  received  among  us  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  step 
towards  universal  light." 

"  Have  you  sponsors  ?" 

"  I  have  none  but  him  who  came  to  me 
alone,  and  unsolicited,  and  offered  to  receive 
me."     Billot  looked  fixedly  at  the  president. 

"  With  what  feeling  will  you  tread  the  path 
that  shall  be  opened  to  you  ?" 

''Hatred  to  the  powerful  and  love  of 
equality." 

"  Wlio  will  answer  to  us  for  your  love  of 
equality  and  hatred  of  oppression  ?" 

"  The  word  of  a  man  who  never  has 
broken  his  word." 

"  What  inspires  you  with  this  love  of 
equality  ?'"' 

"Tlie  inferior  condition  of  my  birth." 

"  Wliat  inspires  you  with  hatred  of  the 
powerful  ?" 

"  That  is  my  secret  :  that  secret  you  know. 
Why  make  me  utter  aloud  what  I  would  not 
even  whisper  ?" 

"  Will  you  advance  according  to  vour 
power,  and  make  all  around  you  advance 
towards  equality  ?" 

"  Yes." 

The  president  turned  towards  the  chiefs 
in  masks.  "  Brothers,"  said  he,  "  this  rnan 
speaks  the  truth.  A  great  sorrow  unites 
him  to  our  cause,  by  the  fraternity  of  hatred. 
Already  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
revolution,  and  may  do  much  more.  I  am  his 
sponsor,  and  will  be  answerable  for  him  in 
the  present,  past  and  future." 

"  Let  him  be  received,"  said  the  six  unan- 
imously. 

"  You  hear  ?  Are  you  ready  to  take  tlie 
oath  ?" 

"Dictate,  and  I  will  repeat  it." 

Tlie  president  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with 
a  sloAV  solemn  voice  said  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  crucified  Son,  I  swear 
to  break  the  carnal  bonds  which  unite  me  yc^t 
to  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife, 
kindred,  friends,  mistresses,  kings,  bene- 
factors, or  any  one  else,  or  to  any  being 
to  whom  I  have  promised  faith,  obedience, 
gratitude,  or  service." 
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Billot  repeated  in  a  voice  firmer  even  than 
that  of  the  president,  the  same  words. 

''Good  I"  said  the  president,  "Hence- 
forth you  are  freed  from  oaths  to  your 
counti-y  and  its  laws.  Swear  to  reveal  to  the 
new  chief  you  have  recognised  all  you  shall 
hear,  learn  or  guess,  and  even  to  seek  and 
spy  out  what  may  not  come  before  your  eyes," 

« I  swear  !"  said  Billot. 

"Swear,"  continued  the  president,  "to 
honour  and  respect  poison,  steel,  and  fire,  as 
prompt,  pure,  and  necessary  means  to  purge 
the  globe  by  the  death  of  those  who  seek  to 
defile  truth  and  wrest  it  from  our  hands." 

*'  I  swear  !"  repeated  Billot. 

"  Swear  to  avoid  Naples,  Rome,  Spain,  and 
every  accursed  land.  Swear  to  avoid  the 
temptation  to  reveal  aught  you  may  hear  in  our 
assemblies,  for  thunder  is  not  more  prompt 
than  the  invisible  knife  to  reach  and  slay  you 
wherever  you  may  be." 

"  I  swear  I"  repeated  Billot. 

"Nov/,"  said  the  president,  "live  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

A  brother  hidden  in  the  dark  opened  the 
door  of  the  crypt,  where,  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  triple  reception,  the  brothers  waited. 
The  president  made  a  sign  to  Billot,  who 
bowed  and  joined  those  to  whom  the  oath  he 
had  taken  had  assimilated  him. 

"Number  2!"  said  the  president  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  the  closed  door  opened  again,  and 
the  young  man  appeared. 

"  Draw  near,"  said  the  president. 

The  young  man  did  so. 

We  have  already  said  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty  or  twenty-two,  who,  thanks  to 
his  fine  white  skin,  might  have  passed  for  a 
woman.  The  huge  cravat  worn  at  that  time 
might  induce  one  to  believe  that  the  dazzling 
transparency  of  that  skin  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  purity  of  blood,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  some  secret  and  concealed  malady. 
In  spite  of  his  high  stature  and  great 
cravat,  his  neck  was  short,  his  forehead  low, 
and  the  whole  front  of  the  head  depressed. 
The  result  was  that  his  hair,  without  being 
longer  than  it  was  usually  worn  at  that  time, 
touched  the  shoulders  behind,  and  in  front 
hung  over  his  forehead.  There  was  in  the 
whole  bearing  of  this  man,  as  yet  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  something  of  automatic 
harshness  which  made  him  look  like  an  envoy 


of    the    other    world — a    deputy  from    the 
tomb. 

The  president  looked  for  a  moment  at  iiim 
with  attention,  and  then  began  to  question 
him.  His  glance,  though  exceedingly  fixed, 
could  not  make  the  young  man  look  away. 
He  waited  and  listened. 

"  Your  name  among  the  profane  ?" 

"Antoine  St.  Just." 

"  Among  the  elect  ?" 

"  Humility." 

"  Where  saw  you  light?" 

"  In  the  Lodge  of  the  Humanitarians  of 
Laon." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Five  years  old." 

TJie  president  made  a  sign  to  show  that  he 
was  a  free  and  accepted  mason. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  ascend  a  degree  and 
to  be  one  of  us  ?" 

"  Becaiise  it  is  man's  nature  to  aspire  to 
elevations,  and  that  on  the  heights  the  air  is 
purer  and  the  light  more  brilliant." 

"  Have  you  a  model  ?" 

"  The  philosopher  of  Geneva,  the  man  of 
nature,  the  immortal  Rousseau." 

"  Have  you  sponsors  ?" 

"  Two." 

"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  The  two  Robespierres."      ^ 

"  AYith  what  feeling  will  you  march  in  the 
path  we  open  to  you  ?" 

"With  faith." 

"  Whither  will  that  faith  conduct  France 
and  the  world  ?" 

"  France  to  liberty,  the  world  to  freedom." 

"What  would  you  give  to  have  France  and 
the  world  reach  that  liberty  ?"' 

"  My  life  is  all  I  have,  my  fortune  I  have 
already  given." 

"  Then,  if  received,  you  will  advance  with 
all  your  force  and  power,  and  cause  all  around 
you  to  advance  in  the  path  that  leads  to  lib- 
erty and  freedom  ?" 

"  I  will,  and  will  urge  all  others." 

"  Then  in  proportion  to  your  power  you 
will  overturn  every  obstacle  you  meet  with 
in  your  journey  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"Are  you  free  from  all  obligation,  or  if 
any  obligation  contrary  to  our  laws  has  been 
assumed  by  you,  will  you  break  it  ?" 

"  I  am  free." 
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"  Hrothers,  huvt;  y<»ii  hojinl  liirn  ?" 

"  Yes,"  8jii(l  tlu-y. 

"lias  he  sjmkeii  the  truth  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  they  ao^ain. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  take  the  oath  ?" 

"  I  am." 

And  the  pi'esident  repeated  the  same  oaths 
he  had  administered  to  Billot. 

When  the  door  of  the  crypt  had  closed  on 
St.  Just,  in  a  loud  tone  the  president  called, 
"Number  3!" 

This  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  man  of  forty 
or  forty-two,  flushed  in  his  face,  almost 
bloated,  but  very  tall,  and  in  every  lineament 
showing  an  aristocratic  air,  which  at  the 
first  glance  revealed  Anglomania.  His  dress, 
though  elegant,  bore  something  of  that  sim- 
plicity just  begun  to  be  adopted  in  France, 
the  true  origin  of  which  was  the  relations  of 
France  with  America. 

His  step,  though  it  did  not  tremble,  was 
not  firm  like  St.  Just's,  nor  heavy  like 
Billot's. 

"  Draw  near."     The  candidate  obeyed. 

"  Your  name  among  the  profane  ?" 

"  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans." 

"  Your  name  among  the  elect  ?" 

"  Equality." 

"  Where  saw  you  the  light  ?" 

"  In  the  Lodge  of  the  Freemen  of  Paris." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  age," — and  the  duke  made  a 
masonic  sign,  showing  that  he  had  reached 
the  dignity  of  rose  cross. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  be  received  by 
us?" 

"  Because,  having  till  now^  lived  with  the 
great,  I  now  wish  to  live  with  men.  Be- 
cause, having  ever  lived  with  m.y  enemies,  I 
would  now  live  with  my  brothers." 

"  Have  you  sponsors  ?" 

"  Two." 

"  How  call  you  them  ?" 

"  Hatred  and  Disgust." 

"  With  what  feeling  will  you  walk  the  path 
we  will  open  to  you  ?" 

"  The  desire  to  avenge  myself." 

"  On  whom  ?" 

"  Him  who  mistook;  and  on  her  who  hu- 
miliated me." 

"  Are  you  free  from  all  engagement,  or 
will  you  renounce  any  engagement  contrary 
to  our  laws  ?" 


"  Every  engagement  was  broken  yester- 
day." 

"  Brothers,  have  you  heard  ?"  said  tho 
president,  turning  to  the  masked  men. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  know  him  who  presents  himself  to 
finish  the  work  with  us." 

"  Yes." 

"And  knowing,  will  you  receive  him  in 
our  ranks  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  he  swear." 

"  Do  you  knoAV  the  oath  you  have  to  take  ?" 

"No;  but  repeat  it,  and  I  will  pronounce 
it."   . 

"  It  is  terri1)le,  especially  to  you !" 

"  Not  more  terrible  than  the  outrages  I 
have  received." 

"  So  terrible,  that  when  you  shall  have 
heard  it,  we  declare  you  at  liberty  to  depart, 
if  you  feel  unable  to  keep  it  rigidly." 

"  Tell  it  me." 

The  president  fixed  his  piercing  eye  on  the 
recipiendary;  then,  as  if  he  wished  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  bloody  promise,  inverted 
the  order  of  the  paragraphs,  and  began  by 
the  second  instead  of  the  first : 

"  Swear,"  said  he,  "to  honour  poison, steel 
and  fire,  as  sure  means  to  purge  the  earth,  by 
the  death  of  those  who  seek  to  defile  truth, 
or  wrest  it  from  our  hands." 

"  I  swear,"  said  the  prince  firml}', 

"Swear  to  break  the  carnal  links  which 
bind  you  yet  to  father,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  friends,  wife,  mistress,  kings,  bene- 
factors, and  all  j)ersons  whatever,  to  whom 
you  have  promised  faith,  obedience,  and 
gratitude." 

For  a  moment  the  duke  was  silent,  and  a 
pearly  sweat  stood  on  his  brow. 

"  I  told  you  the  oath,"  said  the  president. 

Instead  of  simply  saying  "I  swear,"  the 
duke  repeated  every  word  of  the  oath. 

The  president  looked  towards  the  masked 
men,  who  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
twinkling  of  their  eyes  was  seen  behind  their 
masks. 

Then,  speaking  to  the  prince,  he  said, 
"Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
from  this  moment  you  are  freed  from  every 
obligation  you  have  taken  to  your  country 
and  to  the  law.  Forget  not,  though,  one 
thing,  that  if  you  betray  us,  thunder  will  not 
be  so  quick  to  strike,  than  will  be,  wherever 
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you  be  concealed,  the  inevitable  and  invisible 
knife;  now  live  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

The  president  pointed  to  the  crypt,  which 
opened  before  the  [)rijice. 

He,  like  a  man  wlio  has  thrown  dowji  a 
burden  too  lie;ivy  for  him,  passed  his  hand 
over  liis  bi-ow,  breathed  deeply,  and  moved 
away. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  as  he  ruslied  into  the 
crypt,  "how  I  will  avenge  myself!" 

When  alone,  the  president  and  six  masked 
men  exchanged  a  few  woi-ds. 

He  then  said  aloud,  "Admit  all;  I  am 
ready,  as  I  promised,  to  receive  my  account." 

The  door  opened — the  members  of  the 
association  who  were  in  the  crypt,  walking 
and  talking,  entered  the  hall,  filling  it  again. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  shut  behind  the  last 
of  the  affiliated,  than  Cagliostro,  i-eaching 
forth  his  haiid  like  a  man  who  knows  the 
value  of  time,  and  is  unwilling  to  lose  a  sec- 
ond, said  aloud : 

"Brothers  !  some  of  you,  perhaps,  were 
present  at  the  reunion  which  took  place 
just  twenty  years  ago,  five  miles  from  the 
Rhine,  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Danen- 
fels,  in  one  of  the  caverns  of  Donnensberg: 
if  any  were  there,  let  those  venerable  sup- 
porters of  the  great  cause  we  have  embraced 
lift  up  their  hands  and  say,  '  I  was  there.' " 

Five  or  six  hands  were  lifted.  Five  or  six 
voices  repeated,  as  the  president  had  asked: 
"  I  was  there!" 

"  This  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  rest  are 
(lead  or  disi)ersed  ovei-  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  toiling  at  the  common  work,  which  is 
made  holy  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of 
humanity.  Twenty  years  ago  this  work,  the 
different  periods  of  which  we  are  about  to 
trace,  was  sciircely  ))egun.  Then  the  day 
which  illumines  us  had  scarcely  broken,  and 
the  firmest  eyes  could  not  see  through  the 
clouds  which  enwrapped  the  future.  At  this 
meeting  I  will  explain  by  what  miracle  death, 
which  to  man  is  only  an  oblivion  of  past 
times  and  ages,  does  not  exist  for  me — or 
rather,  how  it  is  that  thirty-two  times  I  have 
slept  in  the  tomb  during  twenty  centuries, 
without  the  ephemeral  heirs  of  my  immortal 
soul  having  known  Lethe,  the  only  death. 

"  I  have,  then,  been  able  to  follow  through 
centuries  the  development  of  Christ's  word. 


and  seen  people  pass  slowly,  but  surely,  from 
savage  life  to  serfdom,  and  thence  to  that 
state;  of  aspiration  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
lib(!rty.  Like  the  stars  of  the  night  which 
hurry  even  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  to 
shine  in  the  sky,  we  have  seen  at  various 
times  various  small  people  of  Europe  attempt 
liberty.  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  Switzer- 
land, rienoa,  Pisa,  Lucca  and  Arezzo — these 
cities  of  the  south,  where  the  flowers  open 
first,  and  the  fruits  ripen  soonest,  at  an 
earlier  day  established  republics,  one  or  two  of 
which  yet  exist,  and  brave  the  line  of  kings; 
but  all  were  so  sullied  with  original  sin  that 
some  were  aristocratic,  others  oligarchic,  and 
others  despotic.  Genoa,  for  instance,  one  of 
those  which  survive,  is  a  marquisate,  and  the 
inhabitants,  though  simple  citizens  within 
the  walls,  are  all  noble  beyond  them. 
"Switzerland  alone  has  democratic  institu- 
tions, but  its  imperceptible  cantons,  lost 
amid  the  Alps,  are  neither  an  example  nor 
an  assi^-tance  to  humanity.  This  was  not 
what  we  needed.  We  required  a  great  coun- 
tr}^  not  to  receive  but  to  give  an  impulse, 
which  should  so  rotate  that,  like  a  blazing 
planet,  it  might  light  up  the  world." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  pervaded  the 
whole  crowd. 

"  I  asked  of  God,  Creator  of  earth.  Author 
of  all  motion,  for  that  country,  and  he  showed 
me  France.  In  France,  which  from  the  sec- 
ond century  had  been  Catholic,  national  from 
the  eleventh,  unitarian  from  the  sixteenth. 
France,  which  the  Lord  himself  called  his 
eldest  daughter,  doubtless  had  the  right  in 
this  line  of  great  devotion  to  place  herself 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  humanity,  as  she 
did  at  that  of  Christ.  \\\  fact,  France,  hav- 
ing used  every  form  of  monarchical,  feudal, 
seigneurial,  and  aristocratic  government, 
seemed  most  apt  to  feel  and  submit  to  our 
government,  and  we  decided,  conducted  like 
the  Jews  of  old  by  the  celestial  ray,  that 
France  should  first  be  free.  Consider  what 
Fi-ance  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  you  will 
see  the  sublime  audacity,  or  rather  sublim(> 
faith,  which  induced  us  to  undertake  so 
much.  France  twenty  years  ago  was  within 
the  weak  hands  of  Louis  XV.  The  France 
of  Louis  XIV.,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  aris- 
tocratic kingdom,  where  all  rights  belonged 
to  the  noble,  all  privileges  to  the  rich.     At 
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its  liciul  was  a  man  who  at  one  and  tlie  samo 
time  was  tlic  ox[)()Tient  ol'  all  that  was  lofty 
and  base,  great  and  petty — of  God  and  the 
people.  A  word  of  this  man  could  make  you 
rich  or  poor,  happy  or  miserable,  free  or 
c:iptive,  living  or  dead.  lie  had  three  grand- 
sons called  to  succeed  him.  Chance  decided 
that  he  whom  nature  called  to  the  throne 
was  the  one  the  people  pi-ayed  for.  He  was 
said  to  be  good,  just,  disinterested,  well-in- 
formed, and  almost  a  philosopher.  To  crush 
for  ever  the'  disastrous  wars  kindled  in 
Europe  by  the  fatal  succession  of  Charles  II., 
the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  was  selected 
for  his  wife.  The  two  great  nations  which 
are  the  counterpoise  of  Europe,  France  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  Austria  on  the  Black  Sea, 
were  indissolubly  united.  This  had  been 
foreseen  by  Maiia  Theresa,  the  deepest  poli- 
tician of  Europe.  At  that  time  France,  sus- 
tained by  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  was 
about  entering  into  a  new  reign,  and  we 
selected  it  not  to  make  it  the  first  of  kinsr- 
doms  but  the  first  of  nations.  The  only 
question  asked  was  who  would  enter  the 
lion's  den?  What  Christian  Theseus,  guided 
by  the  light  of  faith,  would  thread  the  Daeda- 
lian labyrinth  and  face  the  Minotaur  ?  I 
said,  'I  Avill.'  Then,  as  some  ardent  minds, 
some  uneasy  organizations,  asked  me  how 
much  time  would  be  required  to  complete 
the  first  portion  of  my  work,  I  replied, 
'  Twenty  years.'  They  objected.  Listen  to 
me.  These  men  had  for  twenty  centuries 
been  serfs,  but  objected  when  I  proposed  to 
free  them  in  twenty  years." 

Cagliostro  glanced  for  a  moment  round 
the  Assembly,  whom  his  last  words  had  pro- 
voked into  an  ironical  smile. 

He  continued:  "At  last  I  obtained  these 
twenty  years.  I  gave  my  followers  the  fa- 
mous device:  Lilia  pedibus  destrue.  and  set 
to  work,  advising  all  to  follow  my  example. 
I  entered  Prance  in  the  midst  of  a  triumph. 
Laurels  and  roses  made  one  long  pathway 
of  flowers  from  Strasbourg  to  Paris.  All 
cried,  'Long  live  the  dauphiness  !'  'Long 
live  our  future  queen  ! '  The  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  hung  on  the  fecundity  of  the  mar- 
riage. I  do  not  wish  to  take  to  myself  the 
credit  of  the  attempt,  nor  the  glory  of  the 
effect — God  was  with  me,  and  I  saw  that  his 
divine  hand  held  the  reins  of  his  car  of  fire. 


God  be  praised.  I  removed  the  stones  from 
its  road — I  bridged  the  rivers — I  levelled 
l)reci pices,  and  the  car  rolled  on.  That  was 
all.  Now,  brethren,  see  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  twenty  years. 

"  Parliaments  are  gone. 

"Louis  XV.,  called  the  Well-beloved,  is 
dead,  amidst  general  contempt. 

"The  queen,  after  seven  years  of  sterility, 
bore  children,  the  birth  of  whom  is  con- 
tested. She  was  openly  attacked  by  charges 
of  the  dauphin's  illegitimacy,  and -was  dis- 
honoured as  a  mother  on  account  of  the  dia- 
mond necklace. 

"The  king,  under  the  title  of  Louis  the 
Long-wished-for,  is  powerless  in  politics  as 
in  love,  and  has  rushed  from  Utopia  to  Uto- 
pia, to  bankruptcy,  and  from  minister  to 
minister,  to  M.  de  Calonne. 

"The  nobility  and  clergy  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  third  estate. 

"  The  Bastille  has  been  taken — the  foreign 
troops  driven  from  Paris  and  Versailles. 

"The  14th  of  July,  1790,  exhibited  the 
unity  of  the  world  in  France. 

"  The  princes  have  been  depopularised  by 
emigration,  and  Monsieur  by  De  Favras'  trial. 

"  In  fine,  the  constitution  has  been  sworn 
to  on  the  altar  of  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assembly  sits  on  a 
throne  high  as  that  of  the  king;  the  law  and 
the  nation  are  above  them.  All  Europe 
hangs  over  us  with  anxiety,  and  is  silent  and 
applauds,  or  if  not,  trembles. 

"Brothers,  was  I  not  right  when  I  said 
that  France  would  be  a  glowing  planet  to 
illuminate  the  world  ?" 

"Yes  !  yes  !"  cried  every  voice. 

"Now,  my  brothers,"  said  Cagliostro,  "do 
you  think  the  work  far  enough  advanced  for 
us  to  leave  it  to  itself?  Do  you  think  that 
we  can  trust  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  king 
to  maintain  the  constitution  ?" 

"  No  !  no  !"  cried  every  voice. 

"Then,"  said  Cagliostro,  "the  second  rev- 
olutionary period  of  the  great  work  is  to 
come.  In  your  eyes,  as  in  mine,  I  see  with 
joy  that  the  federation  of  1790  is  not  ended 
but  halted.  So  be  it.  The  halt  is  made, 
the  rest  is  taken :  the  court  has  begun 
the  work  of  counter-revolution.  Let 
us  gird  up  our  loins  and  set  out  again. 
Without    doubt,    timid     hearts    will     have 
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moments  of  misgiving  and  terror;  the  ray 
which  lights  us  will  often  seem  almost  ready 
to  fail,  the  hand  which  guides  us  will  tremble 
and  seem  to  desert  us.  More  tiian  once  dur- 
ing the  long  period  which  remains  for  us  to 
fulfil,  the  party  will  seem  lost,  almost  de- 
stroyed; by  some  accident,  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  triumph  of  our  enemies,  the 
ingratitude  of  our  fellow-citizens,  all  will 
appear  to  go  wrong.  Many,  and  perhaps  the 
most  conscientious  of  you,  will  ask  your- 
selves, after  so  much  real  fatigue,  and  so 
much  apparent  impotence,  if  they  have  not 
followed  the  false  road,  and  engaged  in  a  bad 
way.  No,  brothers,  no,  no!  I  tell  you  now 
— and  let  my  words  sound  eternally  in  your 
ears,  in  victory  like  a  trumpet,  in  defeat  like 
a  tocsiu  of  terror — no,  the  people  who  lead 
the  way  have  a  holy  mission  to  fulfil — the 
accomplishment  of  which  Providence  watches 
over.  The  Lord  who  guides  them,  in  his 
mysterious  way,  revealing  himself  only  in 
the  splendour  of  the  fulfilment,  is  often  by  a 
cloud  hidden  from  our  sight,  and  thought 
absent.  Often  an  idea  draws  back  and  seems 
to  retreat,  when,  like  the  ancient  knights  in 
the  tourneys  of  old,  it  simply  gains  ground 
to  place  its  lance  in  rest,  and  rush  again  on 
the  adversary,  refreshed  and  more  ardent. 
Brothers. brothers, the  end  to  which  we  tend  is 
a  beacon  lighted  on  a  lofty  mountain.  Twenty 
times  during  every  journey  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  hide  it  from  our  view,  and  we 
think  it  extinguished.  Then  the  weak  halt, 
murmur,  and  complain,  saying,  'We  have 
no  guide,  and  will  advance  no  more  in  the 
night ;  let  us  remain  where  we  are ;  why  lose 
ourselves?'  The  strong  continue,  smiling 
and  confident,  and  the  beacon  reappears,  to 
fade  and  vanish  again,  each  time  more  bright 
and  visible,  because  it  is  nearer.  Striving 
and  persevering  thus,  believing  especially  the 
elect  of  the  world  will  reach  the  foot  of  the 
beacon,  the  light  of  which  will  some  day  not 
only  light  up  France,  but  all  other  nations, 
let  us  swear  then,  brothers,  for  ourselves  and 
our  descendants — for  sometimes  the  eternal 
principle  uses  many  generations  —  let  us 
swear,  for  ourselves  and  our  descendants,  not 
to  pause  until  we  shall  have  established  on 
earth  the  holy  device  of  Christ,  of  which  we 
have  already  conquered  the  first  part — liberty, 
equality,  fraternity," 


The  words  of  Cagliostro  were  followed  by 
loud  applause.  Amid,  however,  all  these 
cries  and  bravoes,  falling  on  the  general  en- 
thusiasm like  drops  of  water  dripping  from  a 
rock  of  ice  on  a  sweating  brow,  these  words 
were  heard,  pronounced  Vjy  a  harsh  and 
piercing  voice  : 

"Let  us  swear:  but  first  tell  us  how  you 
understand  these  words,  that  we,  your 
apostles,  may  understand  you!" 

A  piercing  glance  from  Cagliostro  overran 
the  whole  crowd  like  a  light  refracted  from 
a  mirror,  and  lighted  upon  the  pale  face  of 
the  deputy  from  Arras. 

"So  be  it,"  said  he.  "Hear,  Maximil- 
ien." 

Then,  raising  both  his  hand  and  voice,  he 
said :  "  Listen  all  of  you  I" 

Then  a  solemn  silence  pervaded  the 
assembly — a  silence  which  gauged  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  measures  under  dis- 
cussion. 

"Yes,  you  are  right  to  ask  what  Liberty 
is,  what  Equality  is,  what  Fraternity  is.  I 
will  tell  you.  Let  us  begin  with  liberty. 
Above  all,  my  brothers,  do  not  confound 
liberty  with  independence.  They  are  two 
sisters  who  resemble  each  other — they  are 
two  enemies  who  hate  each  other.  Almost 
all  nations  inhabiting  mountains  are  inde- 
pendent. I  do  not  know  one  except  Switzer- 
land that  is  free.  Xone  will  deny  that  the 
Corsican,  the  Calabrian,  and  the  Scot  are 
independent ;  none  will  dare  to  call  them 
free.  Let  the  Calabrian  be  wounded  in  his 
whims,  the  Corsican  in  his  honour,  and  the 
Scot  in  his  interests — the  Calabrian,  who 
cannot  appeal  to  justice,  for  there  is  no 
justice  in  oppressed  lands,  will  appeal  to  his 
dagger,  the  Corsican  to  his  stiletto,  and  the 
Scot  to  his  dirk.  He  strikes,  and  his  enemy 
falls!  The  mountains  offer  him  a  refuge, 
and  instead  of  the  liberty  vainly  invoked  by 
the  men  of  cities,  he  finds  independence  in 
the  dark  caverns,  the  deep  woods  and  high 
places  of  the  mountains— that  is  to  say,  the 
independence  of  the  fox,  chamois,  and  eagle. 
The  eagle,  chamois,  and  fox,  however,  are 
impassible,  invariable,  indifferent  spectators 
of  the  great  drama  of  life  unfolded  before 
them,  and  are  animals  devoted  to  instinct 
and  to  solitude.  Primitive,  ancient,  and 
maternal  civilization,  such  as  that  of  India, 
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Egypt,  Etrurin,  Asiii  Minor,  Grecec,  :iiid 
Latiiim,  by  a  union  of  their  sciences,  like  a 
wreath  of  lights  shining  ovei-  the  world  to 
light  in  its  cradle  and  development  modern 
civilization,  have  left  the  foxes  in  their 
holes,  the  chamois  on  their  cliffs,  and  the 
eagles  in  their  clouds.  To  them  time  has 
passed,  but  been  unmeasured:  the  sciences 
have  flourished,  but  there  has  been  no  prog- 
ress; to  them  nations  have  arisen,  flourished 
and  decayed,  and  taught  nothing.  Provi- 
dence has  restricted  all  their  faculties  to  in- 
dividual preservation,  while  God  has  given 
man  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the 
sentiment  of  the  just  and  unjust,  a  horVor 
of  isolation,  and  a  love  of  society.  Thus  it 
is  that  man,  born  solitary  like  the  fox,  wild 
like  the  chamois,  isolated  like  the  eagle,  has 
collected  into  families,  agglomerated  into 
tribes,  and  formed  peoples.  The  individual 
who  isolates  himself,  as  I  told  you,  my 
brethren,  has  only  a  right  to  independence — 
men  in  communities  have  a  right  to  liberty. 

"  Libert y. 

"  This  is  not  a  primitive  and  universal  sub- 
stance, like  gold,  but  a  fruit,  an  art,  a  pro- 
duction. Liberty  is  the  right  every  one 
has  to  follow  his  own  interests,  satisfaction, 
amusement,  glor}^  everything  that  does  not 
injure  another.  It  is  the  relinquishment  of 
a  portion  of  individual  independence  to  es- 
tablish a  fund  of  general  liberty,  into  which 
each  one  contributes  an  equal  quota.  Lib- 
erty, in  fine,  is  more  than  all  this :  it  is  an 
obligation  assumed,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
not  to  close  the  paths  of  progress,  light,  or 
privilege  to  all  but  one  egotistic  circle  of  one 
race  or  nation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  spread 
them  openly,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  so- 
ciety, to  any  who  are  needy  and  ask  them  of 
you.  Fear  not  to  exhaust  this  treasure,  for 
liberty  has  this  privilege,  that  it  multiplies 
itself  by  prodigality,  like  to  those  immense 
streams  which  water  the  earth,  and  which  are 
pure  at  the  fountain  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  they  emit.  Such  is  liberty,  a  heavenly 
manna  in  which  all  have  a  right,  and  which 
the  chosen  people  to  whom  it  falls  must 
share  with  all  nations  who  ask  their  portion. 
Such  is  liberty  as  I  understand  it,"  said  Cag- 
liostro.     "  Now,  let  us  pass  to  equality." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  filled  the  room, 


enwrapping  the  orator  in  that  caress  which  is 
certainly  most  grateful  to  the  pride,  if  not  to 
the  heart  of  the  man — popularity. 

Used,  though,  to  orations  of  this  kind,  he 
reached  forth  his  hand  to  command  silence. 

"  Brothers,  time  passes !  Time  is  valuable : 
every  mijiute  we  lose  is  used  by  the  enemies 
of  our  holy  cause  to  dig  an  abyss  for  us  <»r 
raise  an  obstacle  in  our  way.  Let  me,  then, 
tell  you  what  equality  is." 

At  these  words  there  were  many  cries  for 
silence,  amid  which  the  voice  of  Cagliostro 
arose  clearly  and  distinctly. 

He  began  by  stating  that  none  would  think 
that  he  promulgated  the  idea  of  absolute 
equality,  but  only  social  and  legal.  It  would 
be  as  vain  to  seek  by  a  decree  to  level  Him- 
alaya and  Chimboraza  to  the  grade  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  as  to  lift  all  men  to  the  in- 
tellectual superiority  of  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
and  Homer.  He  would  speak  of  social 
equality. 

"  Equal  it  II  ! 

"  It  is  the  abolition  of  all  privileges  trans- 
missible from  father  to  son,  free  access  of  all 
grades,  of  all  ranks,  to  all  offices,  a  reward  to 
merit,  genius  and  virtue,  and  not  the  apjja- 
nage  of  a  caste.  Thus  the  throne,  supposing 
even  the  throne  remain,  is  or  rather  will  be, 
only  an  exalted  position  to  be  reached  by  the 
most  worthy;  while  the  inferior  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  will  hold  secondary 
posts,  without  being  in  the  least  anxious  for 
kings,  ministers,  councillors,  judges,  as  far  as 
the  source  whence  they  come  is  concerned. 
Thus  royalty  or  magistracy,  the  monarchical 
throne  or  president's  chair,  will  not  be  inher- 
ited as  the  appanage  of  a  family.  Election 
to  the  council,  to  the  army,  to  the  bench,  will 
do  away  with  family  privilege;  a2)titude — 
thus  science  and  art  will  no  longer  deisend 
on  j)atronage;  rivalry — this  is  social  equality. 
Slowly,  with  the  advance  of  education,  which 
shall  not  only  be  gratuitous  and  in  every 
one's  reach,  but  compulsory,  ideas  will  in- 
crease and  equality  will  advance  with  them. 
Equality,  instead  of  remaining  with  its  feet 
in  the  mud,  will  ascend  the  loftiest  summits, 
and  a  great  nation  like  France  can  recognise 
only  an  equality  which  exalts,  not  that  which 
degrades.    The  latter  is  not  that  of  the  Titan, 
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but  of  the  bandit — it  is  tlie  Procrustean  bed, 
the  Caucasian  couch  of  Prometheus." 

Such  a  definition  could  not  fail  to  excite 
approbation  amid  a  society  of  men  of  exalted 
ideas,  every  one  of  whoin,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, saw  the  degrees  of  his  own  elevation. 
Hurrahs,  bravoes,  and  clappings  followed, 
proving  that  even  there  and  then  were  some 
in  the  assembly,  who,  when  the  time  came, 
would  put  a  different  interjiretation  on  equal- 
ity from  Cagliostro,  yet  as  a  theory  accepted 
it  as  the  powerful  genius  of  the  strange  chief 
interpreted  it. 

Cagliostro,  who  was  more  ardent,  more  en- 
lightened, and  more  resplendent,  asked  again 
for  silence,  in  a  voice  which  gave  token  of 
no  fatigue  or  of  any  hesitation. 

"  Brothers,"  said  he,  "  we  have  now  come 
to  the  third  word  of  the  device,  to  that  which 
men  will  be  the  last  to  understand,  and  which 
for  that  reason  has  doubtless  been  placed 
last.     We  have  come  to 

"  Fraternity  ! 

"  Great  word  when  understood !  God  keep 
me  from  saying  that  he  who  takes  it  in  its 
narrow  sense,  and  applies  it  to  the  citizens  of 
a  village,  town,  or  kingdom,  has  a  bad  heart. 
Ko,  brother,  he  has  but  a  weak  mind.  Let 
us  pity  the  poor  soul,  and  try  to  strip  his  feet 
of  the  leaden  sandals  of  mediocrity.  Let  us 
unfold  our  wings  and  sail  above  all  vulgar 
ideas.  When  Satan  wished  to  tempt  Jesus, 
he  transported  him  to  the  loftiest  mountain 
af  the  world,  and  showed  him  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  not  to  the  mountain  of 
Nazareth,  whence  he  could  see  but  the  petty 
cities  of  Judea.  Brothers,  the  word  frater- 
nity must  not  be  applied  to  a  kingdom,  but 
to  the  world.  Brothers,  a  day  will  come, 
when  the  word  country,  which  now  seems 
sacred  to  us,  and  nationality,  which  seems 
holy,  will  disappear  like  the  canvas  scenes 
which  are  let  down  for  the  time  being  to  en- 
able the  carpenters  and  painters  to  prepare 
others.  Brothers,  the  day  will  come  when 
those  who  conquered  the  world  will  conquer 
fire  and  water,  when  the  elements  will  be 
subjected  to  man's  will,  and  when,  thanks  to 
rapidity  of  communication,  all  nations  will 
be  as  brothers.  Then,  brethren,  a  magnifi- 
cent sight  will  be  unrolled  in  the  face  of 
God,     Every  ideal  frontier  will   disappear; 


every  limit  of  space  will  disappear;  the  rivers 
will  be  no  longer  an  obstacle,  the  mountains 
a  hindrance;  people  will  clasp  each  other's 
hands  across  rivers,  and  on  every  mountain- 
top  the  altar  of  fraternity  will  arise.  Brothers, 
brothers,  I  tell  you,  this  is  the  true  fraternity 
of  the  apostle. 

"  Christ  died  to  ransom  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Do  not  therefore  make  these 
three  words,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
simply  the  device  of  France,  but  write  them 
on  the  laharum  of  humanity  as  the  device  of 
the  world. 

"Now,  my  brethren,  go.  Your  task  is 
great — so  great  that  through  whatever  valley 
of  tears  and  blood  you  pass,  your  children 
will  envy  your  holy  mission,  and  like  the 
crusaders,  who  always  become  more  numerous 
and  anxious  to  view  the  holy  land,  they  will 
not  pause,  though  they  find  their  road  by 
bleaching  bones  on  the  way-side.  Courage 
then,  apostles!  pilgrims  I  soldiers!  Apostles, 
make  converts!  pilgrims,  onward!  soldiers, 
fight!"  Cagliostro  paused,  but  not  until 
general  and  universal  applause  had  inter- 
rupted him. 

Thrice  hushed,  thrice  again  this  applause 
rose  beneath  the  arches  of  the  vault,  like  the 
sound  of  the  tempest. 

The  six  masked  men  then  bowed  before 
him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  retired. 

Each  of  the  brothers  then  bowed  before 
the  platform,  w^here,  like  another  Peter  the 
Hermit,  this  new  apostle  preached  the  crusade 
of  liberty,  and  passed  away  uttering  the 
words,  "Lilia  pedibus  destrue!" 

The  last  lamp  went  out,  and  Cagliostro 
remained  alone,  in  silence  and  darkness,  like 
those  Indian  gods  in  whose  mysteries  he  pre- 
tended to  have  been  iniated  a  thousand  years 
before. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

WOMEN    AND    FLOWERS. 

A  FEW  months  after  the  events  we  have 
related,  towards  the  end  of  March,  1791,  a 
carriage  coming  rapidly  from  Argenteuil  to 
Besson  made  a  detour  of  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  latter  city,  and  advanced  towards 
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tho  Chateau  du  Marais,  the  gate  of  which 
opened  before  it,  and  stopped  in  tlie  inner 
court-yard  immediately  in  front  of  the  door. 

The  clock  in  front  of  the  building  an- 
nounced the  honr  to  be  eight  a.m. 

An  old  servant,  who  seemed  to  await  the 
Urrival  of  this  carriage  most  anxiously,  went 
to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  a  man  dressed 
in  black  got  out. 

"Ah,  M.  Gilbert!  here  you  are  at  last!" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Teisch  ?" 

"  Alas,  sir,  you  will  see." 

Going  before  tlie  doctor,  he  took  him 
through  the  billiard-room — the  lamps  of 
which,  doubtless  lighted  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  yet  burned — thence  to  the  dining- 
room,  whose  table,  covered  with  flowers,  un- 
corked bottles,  fruits,  and  pastry,  betokened 
that  supper  had  been  prolonged  later  than 
usual. 

Gilbert  looked  at  this  scene  of  disorder, 
which  showed  how  his  prescrijjtions  had  been 
followed,  with  sadness.  He  then  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  a  sigh,  and  went  up  the 
stairway  which  led  to  Mirabeau's  room. 

"Count,"  the  servant  said,  "here  is  M. 
Gilbert." 

"  What,  the  doctor  ?"  said  Mirabeau.  "  You 
did  not  go  for  him  for  such  a  trifle  ?" 

"Trifle!"  said  Teisch;  '^judge  for  your- 
self, doctor." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mirabeau,  rising  from  his 
bed,  "  believe  me,  I  am  sorry  that  without 
my  consent  you  have  been  so  disturbed." 

"Count,  I  am  never  disturbed  wlien  I  liave 
an  opportunity  to  see  you.  You  know  that  I 
only  attend  a  few  friends,  to  whom  I  belong 
entirely.  Tell  me  what  has  happened  ? — 
above  all,  have  no  secrets  from  your  physician. 
Teisch,  draw  the  curtains  aside  and  open  the 
window." 

This  order  having  been  obeyed,  light  shone 
on  Mirabeau.  The  doctor  was  able  to  see  the 
change  which  a  month  had  wrought  in  the 
celebrated  orator.  "Ah,  ha!"  said  he  invol- 
untarily. 

"Yes!"  said  Mirabeau,  "am  I  not  changed? 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  why." 

Gilbert  smiled  sadly.  But  as  a  skilful 
physician  always  profits  by  what  his  patient 
says,  even  though  he  lie  to  him.  he  listened. 

"  You  know  what  question  was  considered 
yesterday  ?" 


"  Yes,  the  mines." 

"  The  matter  is  not  at  all  understood  or 
measured;  the  interests  of  the  owners  and  of 
the  government  are  not  suflBciently  distinct. 
The  Count  de  la  Marck,  my  intimate  f liend, 
is  very  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
the  half  of  his  fortune  depends  upon  it.  His 
purse  has  always  been  mine,  and  I  must  be 
grateful.  I  spoke,  or  rather  I  charged,  three 
times  ;  at  the  last  charge,  I  routed  the  ene- 
mies, but  was  myself  taken  a  little  aback. 
When  I  came  home  I  resolved  to  celebrate 
the  victory.  I  had  a  few  friends  to  supper, 
and  we  laughed  and  jested  until  three  in  the 
morning.  At  five  I  was  taken  Avith  a  violent 
pain  in  my  bowels,  and  I  cried  like  an  imbe- 
cile. Teisch,  like  a  fool,  became  terrified,  and 
sent  for  you.  Now  you  know  as  much  as  I 
do.  Here  is  my  pulse,  here  is  my  tongue; 
cure  me  if  you  can,  for  I  tell  you  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter." 

Gilbert  was  too  shrewd  a  physician  not  to 
be  able  to  see,  without  looking  at  pulse  or 
tongue,  the  peril  of  ^Mirabeau's  condition. 
He  seemed  in  danger  of  suffocation,  and  his 
face  was  swollen  fi'om  the  stoppage  of  blood 
in  his  lungs.  He  complained  of  excessive 
cold  in  the  extremities,  and  from  time  to  time 
pain  wrung  from  him  a  sigh  or  a  cry.  His 
pulse  w:is  convulsive  and  intermittent. 

"  Come,"  said  Gilbert,  "this  time  it  will  be 
nothing,  but,  my  dear  count,  I  came  only  just 
in  time." 

He  took  his  book  from  his  pocket  with  the 
rapidity  and  calmness  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing traits  of  true  genius. 

"Ah,  ha  I"  said  Mirabeau,  "yon  are  going 
to  bleed  me  ?" 

"  At  once." 

"  In  the  right  or  left  arm  ?" 

"  In  neither.  Your  lungs  are  too  full.  I 
intend  to  open  a  vein  in  the  foot,  and  Teisch 
must  go  to  Argenteuil  for  mustard  and  can- 
tharides — you  must  be  blistered.  Take  my 
carriage,  Teisch." 

"'  Diable,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  then  you  were 
just  in  time." 

Gilbert  at  once  bled  him,  and  soon  black 
thick  blood,  which  at  first  did  not  flow  freely, 
gushed  from  the  patient's  foot.  He  was 
relieved  instantly. 

"  Morbleu,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a 
great  man." 
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"  And  you  ure  worse  than  a  fool,  to  i"isk  ji 
life  so  valuable  to  your  friends  and  to  all 
French  men,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hours  of 
false  enjoyment." 

Miiabean  smiled  sadly,  almost  ironically. 
"  Bivh,  doctor!  you  exaggerate  the  number  of 
my  friends,  and  the  condition  of  France," 
s;iid  he. 

"On  my  honour;  great  men  alwas's  com- 
[)lain  of  the  ingratitude  of  others,  but  it  is 
they  who  really  are  ungrateful.  Be  really 
sick,  and  to-morrow  all  Paris  will  be  beneath 
your  window.  Die  the  next  day,  and  all 
France  will  wear  mourning." 

"  Do  you  know,  doctor,  what  you  say  is 
very  consoling?"  said  Mirabeau,  with  a  smile. 

"The  reason  that  I  say  this  is,  that  yon 
may  see  the  one  case  without  risking  the 
other.  You  need  some  great  demonstration 
to  reinstate  you,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Let 
me  take  you  back  to  Paris  in  two  hours;  let 
me  b\it  tell  the  policeman  at  the  first  corner 
that  you  are  sick,  and  you  will  see." 

"  Think  you  I  could  go  to  Paris  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  once  I     Where  do  you  suffer?" 

"  I  breathe  more  freely,  my  head  is  clear, 
the  mist  before  my  eyes  is  gone,  but  my 
bowels " 

"  Ah !  the  blisters  will  correct  that.  The 
bleeding  was  well,  and  the  blisters  will  do 
their  duty.     Ah!  here  is  Teisch." 

The  valet  came  in  with  the  ingredients  he 
had  been  sent  for.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  improvement  the  doctor  had  predicted 
was  2)erceptible. 

''Now,"  said  Gilbert,  "sleep  for  an  hour, 
and  then  I  will  take  you  to  Paris." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  suffer  me  not 
to  leave  until  evening,  and  give  me  a  rendez- 
vous at  my  hotel  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  at 
eleven." 

Gilbert  looked  at  Mirabeau.  The  patient 
saw  that  his  physician  wished  to  know  why 
he  desired  this  delay. 

"  AVhy !"  said  Mirabeau,  "  I  have  a  visit  to 
receive." 

"  My  dear  count,  I  saw  many  flowers  on 
the  table  of  your  dining-room.  You  did  not 
give  a  supper  yesterday  merely  to  your 
friends." 

"You  know  I  cannot  do  without  flowers: 
it  is  a  passion." 

"Yes,  but  you  had  not  flowers  alone." 


"  Dame!  if  flowers  be  required,  I  must  at 
least  submit  to  their  consequences." 

"  Count,  you  will  kill  yourself." 

"At  least,  doctor,  in  a  pleasant  manner." 

"  I  leave  you  for  to-day." 

"Doctor,  I  have  given  you  my  word,  and 
will  not  break  it." 

"  You  will  come  to  Paris  this  evening  ?" 

"  I  told  you  I  would  expect  you  at  eleven. 
Is  tkat  enough  ?" 

"  Xot  quite." 

"  Have  I  not  made  a  conquest  of  Juliet, 
Talma's  wife  ?   Doctor,  I  feel  perfectly  well." 

"  Then  you  drive  me  off." 

"Oh!  fy,  fy." 

"  Well,  you  are  right!  I  live  in  the  Quar- 
tier  des  Tuileries." 

"Ah!  you  will  see  the  queen  ?"  said  Mira- 
beau, growing  moody. 

"  Probablv.  Have  you  any  message  for 
her  ?" 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  she  will  ask  if  I  have  saved  your 
life,  as  I  promised  to,  for  I  will  have  to  say 
it  was  more  your  fault  than  mine.  You  do 
not  wish  me  to  say  that  your  labour  and  toil 
are  killing  you  ?" 

Mirabeau  reflected  for  an  instant.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  say  that — make  me,  if  you  please, 
sicker  than  I  really  am." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Nothing — curiosity — to  say  something." 

"  So  be  it." 

"  Do  you  promise  this,  doctor  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  And  you  will  tell  me  w'hat  she  says  ?" 

"  Her  very  words." 

"Adieu  then,  doctor!  a  thousand  good 
wishes!  "  and  he  gave  his  hand  to  Gilbert. 

Gilbert  looked  fixedly  at  Mirabeau,  whom 
his  glance  appeared  to  disturb. 

"Apropos!  Before  you  go.  your  prescrip- 
tion." 

"  Warm,  soothing  drinks.  Xo  wine — not 
a  drop;  and  above  all " 

"  What  ?" 

"  No  nurse  under  fifty.  Do  you  under- 
stand, count  ?" 

"  Doctor,  rather  than* violate  your  orders,  I 
will  take  two  of  twenty-five." 

At  the  door  Gilbert  met  Teisch.  The  poor 
man  wept.  "  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  why  do 
you  go?" 
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"  Booause,  my  dear  Toisch,  your  master  has 
(Irivon  mo  away,"  said  (lilbert,  smiling, 

"  All  this  is  for  a  woman,"  said  the  old 
inaii;  "and  because  the  woman  looks  like  the 
(jiioon!  A  man  who,  they  say,  has  so  much 
genius,  my  God!  must  he  be  a  brute?" 

He  opened  the  door  to  Gilbert,  who  got  in, 
saying :  "  What  on  earth  has  he  to  do  with 
that  woman  who  is  so  like  the  queen  ?"  He 
took  Teisch  by  the  arm,  as  if  to  question  him, 
but  let  it  go,  saying:  "  AVhat  was  I  about  to 
do?  It  is  Mirabeau's  secret,  not  mine  — 
driver,  to  Paris." 

Gilbert  scruiiulously  discharged  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  Mirabeau.  As  he  entered 
Paris  he  met  Camille  Desmouliiis,  the  living 
journal,  the  incarnation  of  a  newspa23er.  He 
told  him  of  the  illness  of  Mirabeau,  which  he 
did  gravely  as  possible,  for  he  did  not  know 
if  Mirabeau  might  not  commit  some  new  in- 
discretion, though  he  thought  him  then  in 
no  danger. 

He  then  went  to  the  Tuileries  and  informed 
the  king  of  Mirabedu's  condition.  The  king 
said:  "Poor  count  I  Has  he  lost  his  appe- 
tite ?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

'"  Then  he  is  in  a  bad  way,"  said  the  king. 

His  majesty  then  talked  of  other  matters. 

Gilbert  left  the  king  and  went  into  the 
queen's  apartments,  where  he  repeated  what 
he  had  told  the  king.  The  haughty  Austrian 
brow  was  lighted  up,  and  she  said :  "  Why 
was  he  not  thus  attacked  on  the  day  he  made 
his  fine  address  about  the  national  tricolor  ?" 

Then,  as  if  she  regretted  having  suffered 
these  words  to  escape  her — expressive  as  they 
were  of  hatred  to  French  nationality — she 
said:  "It  matters  not.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate for  us  and  for  France  if  he  should 
be  really  sick." 

"I  had  the  honour  to  tell  the  queen  that  he 
was  not  indisposed,  but  ill." 

"But  you  will  cure  him,  doctor  ?" 

■"  I  will  do  my  best,  madame." 

"Doctor,  I  rely  on  you,  you  know,  to  give 
ane  news  of  M.  de  Mirabeau." 

And  then  she  spoke  of  other  things. 

That  night,  at  the  Appointed  hour,  Gilbert 
went  to  Mirabeau's  hotel.  Mirabeau  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  sat  on  a  couch.  As  the 
doctor  had  been  made  to  wait  a  moment, 
under  the  pretext  of   informing  the   count 


of  his  presence,  lie  had  an  oi)[)ortunity  to 
look  around  the  room  into  which  he  was 
shown.  Tiie  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes 
was  a  cashmere  shawl. 

As  if  to  divert  Gilbert's  attention,  or  be- 
cause he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
first  words  interchanged  between  himself  and 
the  doctor,  Mirabeau  said  :  "Ah!  is  it  you? 
I  know  you  have  already  kept  a  portion  of 
your  promise.  Paris  knows  that  I  am  sick, 
and  for  two  hours  poor  Teisch  has  had,  every 
ten  minutes,  to  tell  somebody  how  I  am. 
That  was  your  fii-st  promise  ;  now  about  the 
second  ?" 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

''You  know." 

Gilbert  shrugged  his  shoulders  to  say  he 
did  not. 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Tuileries  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"You  saw  the  king?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  queen  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  told  them  they  would  soon  be 
rid  of  me  ?" 

"  I  told  them  you  were  dangerously  ill." 

"  What  said  they  ?" 

"The  king  asked  how  your  appetite 
was." 

"You  told  him  it  was  gone?" 

"And  he  pitied  you  sincerely." 

"  Kind  king  !  '  Like  Leonidas,'  he  will 
say,  when  he  dines  to-night,  '  he  sups  with 
Pluto.'     But  the  queen?" 

"  Pitied,  and  asked  kindly  after  you." 

"How,  though?"  said  Mirabeau,  who  evi- 
dently attached  much  importance  to  the 
question.  "Kindly? — you  promised  to  re- 
peat her  words  verbatim." 

"  I  cannot." 

"Doctor!  you  have  not  forgotten  one 
syllable  ?" 

"  I  swear !" 

"  Doctor  !  you  gave  me  your  word,  and  you 
would  not  have  me  treat  you  as  a  faithless 
man." 

"  You  are  exacting,  count." 

"  I  am." 

"  Do  you  insist  that  I  repeat  what  the 
queen  said  ?" 

"  Verbatim." 

Gilbert  repeated  the  conversation  between 
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himself  and  the  queen,  and  looked  at  Mira- 
beau,  to  sec  the  influence  it  had  on  him. 

"  Kings  are  ungrateful,"  said  he.  "  This 
speech  sufficed  to  make  her  forget  the  civil 
list  of  eighty  millions  for  the  king  over  her 
dower  of  four  millions." 

Mirabeau  ran  over  the  long  scries  of  his 
triumphs  in  the  cause  of  the  queen,  and  sank 
hack  in  his  chair  exhausted. 

Ten  minutes  after,  Mirabeau  was  in  a  bath, 
and,  as  usual,  Teiseh  escorted  Gilbert 
down. 

Mirabeau  arose  from  his  bath  to  look  after 
the  doctor,  and  when  he  w-as  out  of  sight, 
listened  to  hear  his  footsteps.  He  then 
stood  motionless  until  he  heard  the  door 
open  and  close. 

He  then  rang  violently,  and  said  :  "  Jean, 
have  a  table  fixed  in  my  *  room,  and  ask 
Mdlle.  Oliva  if  she  will  sup  Avith  me." 

As  he  left,  Mirabeau  said  :  "  Flowers  !  flow- 
ers!    You  know  how  I  love  them." 

At  four  o'clock  Dr.  Gilbert  was  awakened 
by  a  violent  ringing  of  the  bell.  " X\\ !"  said 
he,  "I  am  sure  Mirabeau  is  worse." 

The  doctor  was  not  wrong.  After  supper 
Mirabeau  had  sent  Jean  and  Teiseh  to  bed. 
He  had  then  closed  all  the  doors  excej^t  the 
one  which  admitted  the  unknown  w'oman 
whom  he  called  his  evil  genius.  The  ser- 
vants, however,  did  not  go  to  bed,  for  Jean 
slept  in  the  antechambei-,  in  a  chair,  and 
Teiseh  kept  awake. 

At  a  quarter  before  four  the  bell  rang 
violently.  Both  rushed  to  Mirabeau's  rooms. 
The  doors  were' fastened.  They  went  round 
to  the  room  of  the  unknown  woman,  and 
thus  reached  his  bed-chamber.  Mirabeau, 
on  the  floor,  half-fainting,  held  this  woman 
in  his  arms,  doubtless  to  keep  her  from  call- 
ing for  aid.  She  had  rung  the  bell  on  the 
table,  being  unable  to  get  hold  of  the  bell- 
rope.  "When  she  saw  the  servants,  she  begged 
them  to  assist  her  as  well  as  Mirabeau.  In 
his  convulsions  Mirabeau  was  strangling  her. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  two  servants,  the 
dying  man's  grasp  was  torn  apart.  Mirabeau 
fell  on  a  chair,  and,  all  in  tears,  she  entered 
her  room. 

Jean  then  went  for  Doctor  Gilb(>rt,  while 
Teiseh  attended  to  his  master. 

Gilliert  did  not  wait  to  send  for  a  carriage. 
It  was  not  far  from  his  house  to  the  Chaussee 


d'Antin,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  was  at  Mira- 
beau's house. 

Teiseh  was  in  the  vestibule.  "Ah,  sir  I" 
said  he,  "  that  woman  !  That  cursed  woman ! 
You  will  see,  you  will  see !" 

Gilbert  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway, 
when  something  like  a  sob  was  heard,  and  a 
door  opposite  Mirabeau's  opened.  A  woman, 
in  a  white  veil,  appeared  and  fell  at  the 
doctor's  feet.  "  Gilbert  !  Gilbert  !"  said  she, 
folding  her  arms,  "for  mercv's  sake  save 
him." 

"  Xicole  !"  said  Gilbert,  "is  it  you  ?" 

Gilbert  paused  a  moment.  A  terrible  idea 
flitted  across  him.  "  Ah  I"  murmured  he, 
"  Ikausire  sells  pamphlets  against  him,  and 
Nicole  is  his  mistress.  All  is  lost,  for 
Cagliostro's  finger  is  visible." 

He  hurried  into  Mirabeau's  room,  being 
aware  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  all  the 
various  phases  of  this  terrible  disease.  In 
the  morning  a  report  of  it  got  into  the  city, 
and  this  time  more  seriously  than  before — 
he  had  a  relapse,  it  Avas  said,  and  this  relapse 
threatened  death. 

It  Avas  then  that  one  could  judge  of  the 
great  space  occupied  by  one  man  in  the  midst 
of  a  nation.  All  Paris  Avas  moved  as  if  a 
general  calamity  threatened  the  community. 
All  the  day,  as  before,  the  street  A\'as  guarded 
by  the  people,  in  order  that  the  noise  of  car- 
riages might  not  disturb  bim.  From  hour 
to  hour  the  groups  assembled  under  th- 
AvindoAvs  asked  the  neAvs.  Bulletins  were  i.- 
sued,  Avhich  passed  at  once  from  the  Chaus- 
see d'Antin  to  the  extremities  of  Paris.  Tlu' 
door  was  besieged  by  citizens  in  every  station, 
of  every  opinion,  as  if  every  party,  however 
opposed  to  each  other,  had  something  to  lose 
in  losing  Mirabeau.  During  all  this  time 
the  relations  and  particular  friends  of  the 
great  orator  filled  the  hall  and  chambers 
without  his  knoAving  anything  about  the 
matter. 

On  the  evening  of  this  first  day  of  the  re- 
lapse, a  deputation,  Avith  Barna\*e  at  the 
head,  came  from  the  Society  of  the  Jacobins, 
to  inquire  as  to  the  health  of  their  ex-presi- 
dent. 

Doctor  Gilbert  never  quitted  Mirabeau  for 
twenty-four  hours.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
he  Avas  sufficientlv  Avell  for  Gilbert  to  consent 
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to  seek  a  few  hours'  repose  in  a  neighbour- 
ing chain  ber. 

Ik'foro  going  to  bed,  the  doctor  ordered 
that  at  the  least  cliange  he  should  be  called 
at  once.  At  break  of  day  he  awoke;  no  one 
had  disturbed  his  sleep,  and  yet  he  rose  half 
afraid ;  for  lie  thought  it  imi^ossible  some 
change  had  not  taken  place. 

On  going  downstairs,  Teisch  announced  to 
the  doctor,  with  his  eyes  full  of  trars,  that 
Mirabeau  was  worse,  but  had  forbidden  any 
one  disturbing  Doctor  Gilbert. 

The  patient  had  suffered  severely;  the 
pulse  had  become  bad  again,  the  pains  had 
developed  themselves  with  greater  ferocity — 
in  fine,  the  spasms  had  returned. 

"5[y  dear  doctor,"  he  said  to  Gilbert,  *'  I 
shall  die  to-day.  When  one  is  as  I  am,  one 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  perfume  and  crown 
one's  self  with  flowers,  so  as  to  enter  on  the 

last  sleep  as  agreeably  as  possible. May  I 

do  as  I  like  ?" 

Gilbert  made  a  sign  implying  that  ho  was 
his  own  master. 

He  then  called  his  two  domestics.  ''Jean," 
said  he,  "  get  me  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
you  can  find,  while  Teisch  dresses  me  as  well 
as  he  can." 

Jean  seemed  to  ask  permission  with  his 
eyes  of  Gilbert,  who  nodded  his  head  in  as- 
sent. He  went  out.  As  for  Teisch,  "who 
liad  been  very  ill  from  watching,  he  began 
to  shave  and  dress  his  master. 

When  Jean,  on  whom,  as  he  left  the  hotel, 
everybody  rushed  to  learn  the  news,  had  said 
that  he  was  going  to  fetch  flowers,  men 
rushed  down  the  streets  calling  for  flowers 
for  M.  de  Mirabeau;  and  every  door  opened, 
each  offering  what  he  had,  Avhether  in  the 
house  or  conservatory.  By  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  M.  de  Mirabean's  chamber  was 
transformed  into  a  beautiful  bed  of  flowers, 
and  Teisch  had  finished  his  toilet. 

"My  dear  doctor,"  said  Mirabeau,  "I  ask 
you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  bid  good-bye 
to  some  one  who  ought  to  leave  the  hotel 
before  I  do.  If  any  one  should  wish  to  in- 
sult this  person,  I  recommend  her  to  your 
care." 

Gilbert  understood.  "Good  !"  said  he, 
"  I  will  leave  3'ou." 

''  Yes,  but  you  will  wait  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  this  person  once  gone,  you  will 


not  leave  me  until  death?"     Gilbert  signed 
his  assent. 

"  Give  me  your  word,"  said  Mirabeau. 
Gilbert  gave  it,  sobbing.  This  stoic  was 
quite  astonished  to  find  himself  in  tears; 
he  had  believed  himself,  through  force  of 
philosophy,  to  be  insensible.  He  then  went 
toward  the  door.     ]\Iirabeau  stopped  him. 

"Before  going  out,"  said  he,  ''open  my 
secretary  and  give  me  the  little  casket  you 
will  find  there." 

Gilbert  did  as  Mirabeau  wished.  This 
casket  was  heavy.  Gilbert  thought  it  con- 
tained gold.  Mirabeau  made  him  a  sign  to 
put  it  on  the  toilet-table.  He  then  gave  him 
hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  send  Jean 
to  me  ?"  he  asked.  "Jean,  not  Teisch.  It 
fatigues  me  to  «ill  or  ring." 

Gilbert  went  out.  Jean  was  waiting  in  the 
next  chamber,  and  entered  as  Gilbert  left. 
Gilbert  heard  the  door  bolted  behind  him. 
The  half  hour  that  followed  was  employed 
by  Gilbert  in  giving  information  to  those 
who  were  in  the  house.  A  carriage  stopped 
before  the  gate  of  the  hotel.  For  a  moment 
his  idea  was  that  a  carriage  of  the  court  had 
been  allowed  to  pass.  He  ran  to  the  win- 
dow. It  would  have  been  a  sweet  consola- 
tion to  the  dying  man  to  know  that  the 
queen  had  thought  of  him.  It  was  a  hack- 
ney coach,  which  Jean  had  been  to  fetch. 
The  doctor  guessed  for  whom.  In  fact,  some 
minutes  afterwards,  Jean  came  out,  con- 
ducting a  lady,  veiled  in  a  large  mantle. 
The  lady  got  into  the  carriage.  The  crowd, 
without  troubling  themselves  as  to  who  the 
lady  was,  respectfully  retired.  Jean  went 
into  the  hotel. 

A  moment  after,  the  door  of  the  chamber 
opened,  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the  invalid 
was  heard  inquiring  for  the  doctor.  Gilbert 
ran  to  him. 

"Look!"  said  Mirabeau.  "Put  this  cas- 
ket in  its  place,  my  dear  doctor."  Then,  as 
he  seemed  astonished  to  find  it  as  heavy  as 
at  first,  "  Yes,"  said  Mirabeau;  "it  is  curi- 
otis,  is  it  not?  Where  the  devil  will  disinter- 
estedness come  from  at  last  ?" 

In  approaching  the  bed,  Gilbert  found  a 

handkerchief   on    the   ground,   embroidered 

I  and  trimmed  with   lace.     It   was   wet   witli 

'  tears.     "Ah!"  said  he  to  Mirabeau,  "if  she 
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has  not  taken  anything,  slie  has  left  some- 
thing." 

Mii-abeaii  took  the  handkercliief,  and  feel- 
ing it  was  wet,  ap|)lied   it  to  his  forehead. 

''Oh!"  murmured  lie,  "she  is  the  only 
one  who  lias  a  heart  !"  He  fell  back  on  the 
bed;  his  eyes  closed  as  if  he  Avere  already 
dead;  but  the  rattle  in  his  ehest  showed  that 
he  was  still  on  his  way  to  the  grave. 

From  this  time  the  few  hours  that  Mira- 
beau  had  still  to  live  were  painful  and  ago- 
nizing. Gilbert  kept  liis  word,  and  remained 
near  his  bed  till  the  last  minute. 

lie  took  a  glass,  poui-ed  in  a  few  drops  of 
that  gi'een  liquid  of  which  he  had  already 
given  a  phial  to  Mirabeau,  and  without  mix- 
ing it  this  time  with  any  brandy,  he  put  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  invalid. 

"  Oh,  dear  doctor,"  said  the  latter,  smiling, 
"  if  you  wish  the  elixir  to  have  any  effect 
upon  me,  give  me  a  glassful,  or  the  whole 
phial." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  Gilbert,  looking  fixedly 
at  Mirabeau. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  I,  who  have  abused 
every  treasure  through  life,  would  have 
this  in  my  hands  and  not  abuse  it  too  ?  No! 
I  caused  your  liquor,  my  dear  sir,  to  be 
analysed,  and  I  learned  that  it  was  drawn 
from  the  root  of  the  Indian  hemp;  and  I 
have  taken  it  not  by  drops,  but  by  glassfuls 
— not  to  live  alone,  but  to  dream." 

"  Unhappy  one !"  murmured  Gilbert, "  Avith- 
out  doubt  I  have  poisoned  you!" 

"Sweet  poison,  dear  doctor,  by  whose  aid 
I  have  doubled,  quadrupled  the  last  hours  of 
my  existence — by  which,  in  dying  at  forty- 
two,  I  have  lived  the  life  of  a  century.  Oh, 
doctor,  doctor!  do  not  repent,  but  rather  be 
glad!  God  gave  me  but  a  life,  sad,  discol- 
oured, unhappy,  deserving  of  little  regret, 
and  which  man  ought  always  to  be  ready  to 
give  up.  Doctor,  do  you  know  I  doubt 
whether  I  ought  to  thank  God  for  my  life, 
but  I  am  sure  I  ought  you  for  presenting  me 
with  your  poison  ?  Fill  the  glass,  doctor, 
and  give  it  me  !" 

The  doctor  did  as  Mirabeau  wished,  and 
presenting  him  the  liquid,  he  drank  it  with 
pleasure. 

"Thanks!"  murmured  ho.  And  he  sank 
again  on  his  pillow. 

This  time  Gilbert  no  lonsrer  doubted  his 


death.  The  abundant  dose  of  liashish  which 
Mirabeau  had  taken,  like  the  effects  of  the 
voltaic  pile,  had  given  the  invalid,  with 
speech,  the  play  of  his  muscles;  but  now 
that  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  the  muscles 
grew  stiff,  and  death  already  began  to  show 
itself  in  his  face. 

During  three  hours  his  cold  hand  remained 
between  Gilbert's.  During  these  three  hours, 
that  is,  from  four  to  seven  o'clock,  the  agony 
was  calm;  so  calm  tliat  one  could  easily  have 
thought  he  slept. 

But  towards  eight  o'clock,  Gilbert  felt  his 
cold  hand  start  in  his.  The  starting  was  vio- 
lent. He  could  no  longer  deceive  himself. 
"Aliens,"  said  he,  "now  the  struggle,  the 
true  agony  begins." 

And  indeed  the  face  of  the  invalid  was 
covered  with  sweat.  He  made  a  motion  as 
if  he  would  drink.  They  hastened  to  offer 
him  brandy,  orangeade,  water;  but  he  shook 
his  head.  He  wished  for  none  of  these. 
He  made  a  sign,  and  they  brought  him  pen, 
ink  and  paper. 

He  took  the  pen,  and  in  a  scarcely  legible 
hand  wrote—"  Fly  !  fly  !  fly  !" 

He  would  have  signed  it;  but  he  could 
only  write  the  first  two  or  three  letters  of  his 
name,  and  stretching  his  arms  towards  Gil- 
bert, "  For  her,"  he  murmured.  And  he  fell 
back  on  his  pillow  without  a  motion,  without 
a  look,  without  a  groan.     He  was  dead  ! 

Gilbert  came  to  his  bedside,  looked  at  him, 
felt  his  pulse,  put  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
then,  turning  to  the  spectators  of  this  last 
scene,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  Mirabeau  no 
longer  breathes." 

And  putting  his  lips  for  the  last  time  on 
the  forehead  of  the  dead,  he  took  the  paper, 
whose  destination  he  only  knew,  folded  it 
carefully,  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  went — 
not  thinking  it  right  to  detain  a  single  instant 
longer  than  necessary  to  go  from  Chaussee 
d'Antin  to  the  Tuileries,  the  recommendation 
of  the  illustrious  departed. 

Some  seconds  after  the  doctor  left  the 
chamber  of  death,  a  great  clamour  was 
raised  in  the  street.  This  was  tire  report  of 
the  death  of  Mirabeau,  which  was  beginning 
to  spread. 

Soon  a  sculptor  entered;  he  was  sent  by 
Gilbert,  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  features 
of  this  sfreat  orator.     Some  nnnutes  of  eter- 
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nity  h;id  alreiidy  given  sorenity  to  those  I'ea- 
tiircs.  Mirabeau  was  not  dead.  Mirabeau 
seemed  to  sleep — a  sleep  full  of  life  and 
pleasant  dreams. 

The  grief  was  immense — universal.  In  one 
moment  it  spread  from  the  Chaussee  d'Antin 
to  the  barriers  of  Paris.  It  was  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  people  raised  one  ter- 
rible cry.  They  ran  to  the  theatres,  they 
tore  dowTi  the  afRches.  they  shut  the  doors. 

A  ball  liad  taken  place  the  same  evening 
in  an  hotel  of  the  Rue  Chaussee  d'Antin. 
They  went  to  the  hotel,  dispersed  the  danc- 
ers, and  broke  the  instruments. 

The  loss  which  had  just  happened  was 
announced  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the 
president. 

Barrere  immediately  ascended  the  tribune, 
and  demanded  the  Assembly  should  record, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  day,  its  regret  for  the 
loss  of  this  great  man,  and  insisted,  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  should  assist  at  his  funeral. 

The  next  da3%  the  3rd  of  April,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Paris  presented  itself  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  demanded  and  obtained  that 
tlie  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve  should  be 
erected  into  a  pantheon,  and  consecrated  as 
a  sepulchre  for  great  men,  and  that  the  first 
one  buried  there  should  be  Mirabeau. 

Let  us  give  here  the  magnificent  decree  of 
the  Assembly: 

"  Article  I.  The  new  edifice  of  Genevieve 
shall  be  destined  to  receive  the  ashes  of  great 
men,  and  date  from  the  epoch  of  French 
liberty. 

"  Article  II.  The  legislature  shall  decide 
to  whom  this  honour  shall  be  decreed. 

"Article  III.  The  honoured  Eiquetti 
Mirabeau  is  judged  worthy  of  this  honour. 

"Article  IV.  The  legislature  cannot  con- 
fer this  honour  on  one  of  its  members;  it  can 
only  be  bestowed  by  the  following  one. 

"Article  V.  The  exceptions  for  those 
great  men,  who  died  before  the  revolution, 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  legislature. 

"  Article  VI.  The  directory  of  the  city 
of  Paris  sliall  be  charged  to  put  the  edifice 
of  Sainte  Genevieve  into  a  proper  state  for 
this  object,  and  cause  to  be  engraved  on  the 
front  these  words: 
'  Our  country  dedicates  this  to  her  great  men.' 

"Article  VII.  Meanwhile,   the  body  of 


Kiquetti  Mirabeau  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
side  of  the  ashes  of  Descartes,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve." 

The  next  day,  at  four  in  the  evening,  the 
National  Assembly  left  the  salle  of  the  Manege 
and  went  to  the  hotel  of  Mirabeau.  It  was 
attended  by  the  directors  of  the  departments, 
by  all  the  ministers,  and  two  hundi-ed  thou- 
sand people. 

But  of  these  two  hundred  thousand  people, 
no  one  had  come  on  behalf  of  the  rpieen. 

The  cortege  commenced  to  move. 

Lafayette  marched  at  its  head,  as  Com- 
mander-General of  the  National  Guard. 
Then  the  President  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly— Tronchet.  Then  the  ministers.  Then 
the  Assembly,  without  any  party  distinctions, 
Sieyes  giving  his  arm  to  Charles  de  Lameth. 
After  the  Assembly,  the  Jacobin  club,  like  a 
second  assembly,  which  had  decreed  eight 
days  of  mouining,  and  Robespierre,  too  poor 
to  buy  a  dress,  had  hired  one,  as  he  had 
already  done  for  the  death  of  Franklin. 
And  last  came  the  entii-e  population  of  Paris. 

A  funeral  march  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  until  then  unknown  instruments  were 
heard — the  trombone  and  tlie  tomtom  marked 
the  time  for  this  numerous  cortege. 

When  they  reached  Saint  Eustache  it  was 
eight  o'clock.  The  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
nounced by  Cerutti  ;  at  the  last  word  ten 
thousand  National  Guards  discharged  their 
muskets. 

They  continued  their  route  with  flambeaux. 
Darkness  had  fallen,  and  not  only  on  to  the 
streets,  but  on  to  the  hearts  that  passed 
through  them. 

The  death  of  Mirabeau,  in  effect,  was  a 
political  obscurity.  Mirabeau  dead  —  who 
knew  whither  things  would  tend  ?  A\\  felt 
that  he  had  carried  with  him  something  that 
was  wanting  in  the  Assembly.  The  spirit  of 
peace  watched  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  the 
sfoodness  of  the  heart  lav  concealed  under  the 
violence  of  the  mind.  All  the  world  had  lost 
by  this  death :  the  royalists  no  longer  had  a 
rallvincr  point,  the  revolutionists  no  curb. 
Besides,  the  carriage  would  roll  more  rapidly, 
and  the  descent  be  longer.  Who  could  say 
towards  what  it  rolled — whether  to  triumph 
or  an  abyss  ? 

Three  years  afterwards,  on  a  dark  day  in 
autumn,  not  in  the  salle  of  the  Manege,  but 
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in  the  sallc  of  the  Tuilorics — when  the  Con- 
vention, after  having  killed  tlie  king,  killed 
the  queen  ;  after  having  killed  the  Girondists, 
after  having  killed  the  Jacobins,  the  Mon- 
tagnards,  after  having  killed  itself,  had  noth- 
ing left  to  kill — it  killed  the  dead.  This  was 
when,  with  a  savage  joy,  it  declared  that  in  the 
judgment  it  had  rendered  upon  Miraheau  it 
had  been  mistaken,  and  that  in  its  eyes  cor- 
ruption could  not  be  pardoned  to  genius. 

A  new  decree  was  made,  which  excluded 
Mirabeau  fromthe  Pantheon. 

An  usher  came,  and  from  the  steps  of  the 
temple  read  the  decree  which  declared  Mira- 
beau unworthy  to  share  the  sepulchre  of  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  and  Descartes,  and  sum- 
moned the  guardian  of  the  church  to  deliver 
up  the  body. 

Then  a  voice,  more  terrible  than  that  which 
will  be  heard  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
cried : 

"Pantheon  !  deliver  up  the  dead  I" 

The  Pantheon  obeyed.  The  body  of  Mira- 
beau was  handed  over  to  the  uslier,  who 
caused  it,  as  he  said,  to  be  taken  and  depos- 
ited in  the  nsual  j^^nce  of  burial. 

The  ns^lal  place  of  burial  was  Clamart,  the 
cemetery  of  the  executed. 

And,  without  doubt  to  render  the  punish- 
ment which  pursued  him  even  after  death 
more  terrible,  he  was  buried  without  cross, 
stone,  or  inscription. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 


THE     MESSENGER. 


On  this  same  morning  of  the  second  of 
April,  an  hour  perhaps  before  Mirabeau 
breathed  his  last,  a  superior  naval  officer, 
clothed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  captain,  and 
coming  from  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  hastened 
towards  the  Tuilerios. 

Arrived  there,  he  ascended,  like  a  man  who 
was  familiar  with  the  way,  a  little  staircase 
which  communicated  by  a  long  winding  cor- 
ridor with  the  apartments  oi  the  king. 

On  perceiving  him,  the  valet  de  chambre 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  almost  of  joy,  but 
he,  putting  a  finger  on  his  mouth,  asked: 

"  Can  the  king  receive  me  at  once?" 


"  The  king  is  with  General  Lafavette,  to 
whom  he  is  giving  the  orders  of  the  day,"  an- 
swered the  valf't  ;  ''but  as  soon  as  the  gen- 
eral has  gone " 

"You  will  announce  me,"  said  the  officer. 
"Oh!  that  is   useless.      His   majesty   ex- 
pects you ;  since  yesterday  evening  orders  were 
given  that  you  should  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  you  arrived." 

At  this  moment  a  bell  rung  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  king.  "  There!"  said  the  valet  de  cham- 
bre, "  the  king  is  probably  ringing  to  inquire 
about  you." 

"  Go,  then,  M.  Huet,  and  do  not  lose  any 
time  if  tlie  king  is  at  liberty  to  see  nie." 

The  vak't  de  chambre  opened  the  door, 
and  almost  immediately— proof  tliat  the  king 
was  alone — announced,  "M.  le  Comte  de 
Charny." 

"Oh,  let  him  come  in  !  let  him  come  in  ! 
I  have  waited  for  him  since  yesterday." 

Charny  advanced  quickly,  and  approach- 
ing the  king,  "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  am,  as  it 
seems,  late  by  some  hours,  but  I  hope  that 
when  I  have  informed  your  majesty  of  the 
causes  of  this  delay  you  will  pardon  me." 

"  Come,  come,  M.  de  Charny.  I  was  ex- 
pecting you  witli  impatience,  it  is  true,  but 
I  acknowledged  at  once  that  it  could  only  be 
something  of  importance  that  could  make 
your  journey  less  rapid  than  it  has  been— so 
now  you  are  welcome."  And  he  gave  the 
count  his  hand,  which  the  latter  kissed  re- 
spectfully. 

"Sire,"  continued  Charny,  who  saw  the 
impatience  of  the  king,  "I  received  your 
order  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  I  left  Montnit-dy  yesterday, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
"  How  did  you  come  ?" 
"By  post." 

"That  explains  the  few  hours  you  are 
late,"  said  the  king,  smiling. 

"Sire,"  said  Charny,  "I  could  have  come 
back  on  horseback,  it  is  true,  and  in  tiiis 
way  I  should  have  been  here  by  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  even  sooner,  by 
taking  the  direct  route  ;  but  I  wanted  to 
know  the  chances,  good  and  bad,  of  the 
route  your  majesty  has  chosen — what  posts 
were  well  or  badly  served.  I  wished  to  know, 
too,  the  time  to  a  minute,  almost  to  a  second, 
it  took  to  go  from   Montmedv  to  Paris,  and 
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consequently  from  Paris  to  Montniedy.  I 
luivo  notod  all,  and  am  now  able  to  answer 
all  your  questions." 

"  Bravo,  M.  de  Charny  !"  said  the  king, 
"you  are  an  admirable  servant ;  only  let  me 
tell  you  how  we  are  here,  and  then  you  shall 
tell  me  how  you  get  on  down  there  at  Mont- 
medy." 

"Oh,  sire  !"  said  Charny,  ''if  I  may  judge 
by  what  I  have  already  .seen,  things  go  on 
very  badly." 

"To  such  a  point  that  I  am  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tuileries,  my  dear  count !  I  just  now 
said  to  this  dear  M.  Lafayette,  my  jailer,  'I 
should  like  better  to  be  King  of  Metz  than 
King  of  France';  but  happily  you  see  me!" 

"  His  majesty  will  do  me  honour  by  putting 
me  an  courant  with  the  situation  things  are 
in." 

"Yes,  in  two  words.  You  have  heard  of 
the  flight  of  my  aunts  ?" 

"Like  all  the  world,  sire  ;  but  without  any 
details." 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  it  is  very  simple.  You 
know  that  the  Assembly  would  only  allow  us 
sworn  priests.  Well,  the  poor  women  got 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  Easter.  They 
believed  they  were  risking  their  souls  by  con- 
fessing to  a  priest  of  the  constitution,  and — 
on  my  advice,  I  admit— they  started  for 
Rome.  There  was  no  law  against  this  jour- 
ney, and  they  could  not  be  afraid  that  two 
poor  old  women  could  strengthen  the  party 
of  emigrants  much.  Narbonne  arranged  the 
whole  matter,  but  I  do  not  know  how  he 
managed  ;  everything  was  read}^  when  they 
were  visited  on  the  evening  of  their  depart- 
ure, at  Bellevue,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
were  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  of  October. 
Fortunately,  they  got  out  of  one  door  while 
all  the  canaille  arrived  by  another.  Do  you 
understand  ?  No  carriage  was  ready  !  Three 
ought  to  have  been  there,  near  the  stables. 
They  were  obliged  to  go  to  Meudon  on  foot  ; 
there  they  found  carriages  at  last,  and 
started.  Tliree  hours  afterwards,  there  was 
a  great  uproar  in  Paris.  Those  who  had 
wished  to  stop  this  flight  had  found  the 
nest  warm,  but  empty.  The  press  was  very 
fierce  next  day.  Marat  declared  they  had 
run  off  with  millions,  Desmoulins  that  they 
had  taken  the  dauphin  away.  Nothing  of 
all    this   was   true ;    the    poor    women    had 


some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  their  purse,  and  they  were  troubled 
enough  with  this,  without  having  to  take  care 
of  a  child  that  would  have  at  once  betrayed 
them.  As  it  was,  they  were  recognised  : 
first  at  Moret — they  let  them  pass  ;  then  at 
Arnay  le  Due,  where  they  were  stopped.  I 
wrote  of  this  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  spite  of 
my  letter  they  were  discussing  the  matter  the 
whole  day.  At  last,  however,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  but  on  the  condition  that 
a  committee  presented  a  law  Against  all  such 
emigration." 

"Yes,"  said  Charny,  "but  I  thought  that, 
owing  to  a  magnificent  speech  of  M.  de  Mira- 
beau,  the  Assembly  had  rejected  the  law  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  ?" 

"Without  doubt  it  was  rejected.  But 
along  with  this  little  triumph  there  was  a 
great  humiliation.  Some  devoted  friends — 
and  I  have  more  than  I  thought,  my  dear 
count — when  they  saw  the  racket  which  the 
departure  of  the  two  ladies  made,  hastened 
to  the  Tuileries  and  offered  me  their  lives. 
Soon  a  rumour  spread  that  there  was  a  plot 
on  foot  to  carry  me  oflf.  Lafayette,  whom 
they  had  sent  to  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  Bastille  would  be 
attacked,  furious  at  being  duped,  returned  to 
the  Tuileries,  entered  it  with  sword  and  bay- 
onet, and  arresting  our  poor  friends,  disarmed 
them.  Some  had  pistols,  some  small  swords. 
Each  had  taken  whatever  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.  Good  ;  the  day  will  be  known  in 
history  under  a  new  name — it  will  be  called 
'La  Journee  des  Chevaliers  du  Poignard' 
('The  Day  of  the  Knights  of  the  Dagger')." 

"  Oh,  sire,  sire  !  what  dreadful  times  we 
live  in  I"  said  Charny,  shaking  his  head. 

"  But  listen.  We  go  every  year  to  Saint 
Cloud.  The  day  before  yesterday  we  ordered 
the  carriages,  descended,  and  found  fifteen 
hundred  persons  around  the  "carriages.  We 
got  in  ;  it  was  impossible  :  the  people,  seizing 
the  reins,  declared  that  I  wished  to  fly. 
After  trying  uselessly  for  an  hour,  we  were 
obliged  to  return.  The  queen  wept  with 
anger." 

"  But  was  not  General  Lafayette  there  to 
maintain  order,  and  make  them  respect  your 
majesty  ?" 

"  Lafayette !  Do  you  know  what  he  did  ? 
He  caused  the  tocsin  at  Saint  Roch  to  be 
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rung;  he  ran  to  the  Hotel  de  Villo,  tind 
asked  for  the  red  flag  to  declare  the  country 
in  danger  I  The  country  in  danger,  forsooth, 
because  the  king  and  queen  wished  to  go  to 
Saint  Cloud!  Do  you  know  who  refused  to 
give  him  the  red  flag  ?  who  tore  it  from  his 
hands  ? — Danton ;  he  then  pretended  that 
Danton  was  bought — that  I  had  given  him  a 
hundred  thousand  francs.  You  see  now,  my 
dear  count,  how  we  are  fixed,  letting  alone 
that  Mirabeau  is  dying,  nay,  at  this  very 
moment  may  be  dead." 

"  Sd  much  the  more  reason  that  we  should 
quicken  our  movements,  sire." 

"That  is  what  we  will  do.  Let  us  see 
what  you  have  determined  with  Bouille  ? 
The  affair  at  Xancy  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  his  command  and  put- 
ting new  troops  under  his  orders." 

"Yes,  sire;  but  unfortunately  the  orders 
of  the  Minister  of  War  have  run  counter  to 
yours.  He  has  withdrawn  a  regiment  of 
hussars,  and  he  has  refused  to  allow  any  of 
the  Swiss  guards  to  go  there.  It  has  been 
only  with  great  trouble  that  Bouille  has  been 
able  to  keep  the  regiment  of  Bouillon  infan- 
try." 

"Then  he  is  still  doubtful  ?" 

"  No,  sire ;  there  are  a  few  chances  less, 
but  no  matter!  In  such  enterprises  we  must 
always  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die,  and  we 
have  still,  if  the  enterjirise  is  well  conducted, 
ninety  chances  out  of  the  hundred." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  see." 

"  Sire,  your  majesty  is  still  determined  to 
follow  the  route  through  Chalons,  Sainte 
Menehould,  Clermont,  and  Stenay,  although 
this  route  is  at  least  twenty  leagues  further 
than  the  other,  and  there  is  no  post  at  Va- 
rennes  ?" 

"  I  have  already  told  M.  de  Bouille  the 
reason  why  I  prefer  this  road." 

"  Yes,  sire,  and  on  this  subject  he  has 
transmitted  us  the  orders  of  your  majesty. 
After  these  orders  the  route  was  thoroughly 
examined  by  me,  bush  by  bush,  stone  by 
stone;  the  result  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  your  majesty." 

"  And  it  is  a  model  of  clearness.  J  know 
the  road  as  well  as  if  1  had  made  it  myself." 

"  Now,  sire,  see  what  the  researches  of  my 
last  journey  have  added  to  the  rest." 

"  Speak,  M.   de   Charn y,  I  listen ;  and  for 


greater  clearness,  here  is  the  map  drawn  by 
yourself."  And  saying  these  words,  the  king 
drew  a  map  from  a  portfolio  and  spi-ead  it 
out  on  the  table.  This  map  was  not  traced, 
but  designed  by  the  hand,  and  as  Charny  had 
said,  scarce  a  tree,  a  stone  was  wanting;  it 
was  the  result  of  more  than  eight  months' 
labour. 

Charny  and  the  king  leant  over  the  map. 
"  Sire,"  said  Charny,  "  the  real  danger  will 
commence  at  Sainte  Menehould,  and  termi- 
nate at  Stenay.  It  is  over  these  eighteen 
leagues  that  we  must  station  our  detach- 
ment." 

"  Could  we  not  let  them  come  nearer 
Paris,  M.  de  Charny  ?  As  far  as  Chalons, 
for  instance  l"*" 

"  Sire,"  said  Charny,  "  that  would  be  diffi- 
cult. Chalons  is  too  strong  a  town  for  forty, 
fifty,  a  hundred  men  even,  to  effect  anything 
for  your  majesty's  safety,  if  that  safety  were 
menaced ;  and  besides,  all  that  M.  de  Bouille 
can  do  is  to  place  a  detachment  at  Pont  de 
Someville,  here,  your  majesty,  at  the  first 
post  after  Chalons."  And  Charny  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  place  on  the  map. 

"Let  it  be  so,"  said  the  king;  "in  ten  or 
eleven  hours  we  can  be  at  Chalons.  How 
many  hours  has  it  taken  you  to  come  the 
eighty-six  leagues  ?" 

"  Thirty-six  hours,  sire." 

"  But  in  a  light  carriage,  where  there  were 
only  you  and  a  single  servant." 

"  Sire,  I  lost  three  hours  in  examining 
whereabouts  at  Varennes  the  relay  should  be 
placed,  whether  on  this  side  of  the  town, 
near  Sainte  Menehould,  or  on  the  other,  near 
Dun.  These  tliree  liours  will  compensate 
for  the  extra  weight  of  the  carriage.  My 
opinion  is  that  your  majesty  can  go  from 
Paris  to  Montmedy  in  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
hours." 

"And  what  have  you  decided  about  the 
relay  at  Varennes  ?  It  is  an  important  point 
— we  must  never  want  horses." 

"  Yes,  sire,  and  my  advice  is  that  the  relay 
ought  to  be  placed  beyond  the  town,  near 
Dun." 

"  On  what  do  you  found  your  opinion  ?" 

"Upon  the  situation  of  tlie  town  itself, 
sire." 

"Explain  to  me  this  situation,  count." 

''The   thins:    is   verv  easv,  sire.      I    have 
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passed  five  or  six  times  throngli  Varennes 
since  1  left  Taiis,  and  yesterday  I  was  there 
tliree  hours.  Vuiennes  is  a  little  town  of 
about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  divided  by  a 
river  into  two  parts  ;  one  the  High  Town, 
the  other  the  Low  Town  ;  these  communicate 
with  each  other  by  a  bridge  over  tlie  river 
Aire.  This  bridge  is  commanded  by  a  high 
tower.  There  the  least  thing  could  stop  the 
passage.  It  would  be  bettor,  then,  to  cross 
the  bridge  with  the  horses  coming  from 
Clermont,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  your 
majesty  being  rooogniscd  wliile  we  changed. 
The  bridge  could  be  barred  by  three  or  four 
men." 

"You  are  right,  count,"  said  the  king; 
•'besides,  in  case  of  hesitation,  you  will  be 
there." 

"  This  will  be  at  once  a  duty  and  an  hon- 
our, if  the  king  should  deem  me  worthy." 

The  king  again  stretched  his  hand  toward 
Charny. 

"So,"  said  the  king,  ''M.  de  Bouille  has 
already  marked  the  stages  and  chosen  the 
men  to  superintend  my  route  ?" 

"If  your  maji'sty  approves,  yes,  sire." 
"  Have  you  made  any  note  on  the  subject?" 
Charny   took    a   folded    paper    from    his 
pocket  and  presented  it  to  the  king. 

"  It  seems  good,"  said  the  king,  after  hav- 
ing read  it.  "But  if  these  detachments 
should  be  obliged  to  stay  three  or  four  days 
in  these  towns  and  villages,  what  excuse  will 
be  made?" 

"  Sire,  the  excuse  is  already  formed.  They 
will  have  to  attend  on  an  escort  bearing 
money  from  the  minister  to  the  army  of  the 
North." 

"  Aliens,"  said  the  king,  with  lively  satis- 
faction, "  all  is  foreseen  !" 
Charny  bowed. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened.  The 
king  turned  round  quickly,  for  the  opening 
of  this  door  was  an  infraction  of  the  rules  of 
etiquette,  which  was  a  great  insult  if  it  was 
not  excused  by  a  great  necessity. 

It  was  the  queen  ;  she  was  pale,  and  held 
a  paper  in  her  hand.  But,  at  the  sight  of 
the  count,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment. 
Charny  arose  and  saluted  the  queen  re- 
spectfully, who  muttered  between  her  teeth: 
"  M.  de  Charny  !  M.  de  Charny  ! — here  !  — 
with  the  king  ! — at  the  Tuileries  !"  and  then 


she  added,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  And  I  not  know 
it!" 

There  was  so  much  grief  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  woman,  that  altiiough  Chai-ny  had  not 
heard  the  last  words,  he  guessed  them,  and 
advanced  two  steps  towards  her. 

Slie  held  out  her  hands  as  if  slu^  were 
going  to  him,  but  almost  immediately  put 
one  on  her  heart,  which  doubtless  beat  vio- 
lently. 

Charny  saw  all.  The  king  had,  in  tlie 
meanwhile,  taken  up  the  paper  that  had  es- 
caped from  the  queen's  hands.  He  read 
what  was  written  on  this  paper,  but  without 
being  able  to  understand  it. 

"  What  do  these  three  words  mean — '  Fly  I 
Fly  I  Fly  !' — and  this  signature  half  written?" 

"Sire,"  replied  the  queen,  "they  mean 
that  M.  de  Mirabeau  has  been  dead  for  the 
last  ten  minutes,  and  that  this  is  the  last 
advice  he  gives  us." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  king,  "  the  advice 
which  he  gives  shall  be  followed,  for  it  is 
good,  and  the  moment  is  approaching  when 
we  must- put  it  into  execution." 

Then,  turning  to  Charny  ;  "  Count,"  he 
continued,  "  you  can  follow  the  queen  to  her 
apartments,  and  tell  her  all." 

The  queen  rose,  looking  now  at  the  king, 
now  at  Charny,  and  addressed  the  latter  : 
"  Come,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  she. 

And  she  went  out  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  she  could  not  have  suppressed  the  various 
emotions  within  her  a  minute  longer. 
Charny  bowed  to  the  king,  and  followed 
Marie  Antoinette.  , 

The  queen  entered  her  apartments,  and 
sank  down  on  a  sofa  as  she  made  a  sign  to 
Charny  to  fasten  the  door. 

Scarcely  was  she  seated  before  she  sobbed. 

She  wept  for  weeping's  sake.  Her  tears 
would  have  choked  her  else.  She  wept 
without  speaking  a  word.  Was  it  joy  or 
grief?     Something  of  each,  perhaps. 

Then,  without  saying  anything,  with  more 
love  than  respect,  Charny  approached  the 
queen,  and  drawing  one  of  her  hands  from  her 
face,  covered  it  witli  kisses,  saying,  "  Madame, 
I  assure  you  that  since  the  day  I  took  leave 
of  you,  a  day  has  not  passed  but  that  I  have 
occupied  myself  with  you  one  hour." 

"Oh,  Charny!  Charny!"  replied'  the 
queen,    "there  was  a  time  when  you  were 
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less  occupied  with  me,  but  thought 
more." 

"MiKlanie,"  said  Charny,  "a  great  re- 
sponsibility was  laid  on  nie  by  the  king. 
This  respoiKsibiiity  imposed  silence  on  me 
until  all  was  completed.  It  is  finished  to-day 
only.  To  day  lean  see  you  again — can  halt 
with  yon.  Until  to-day  I  could  not  even 
write  to  you.'' 

"It  is  a  great  instance  of  loyalty,  this 
which  you  have  given,  but  I  regret  that  you 
liave  done  it  at  the  expense  of  anotber  sen- 
timent." 

"Madame,"  said  Oharny,  "since  I  have 
received  the  permission  of  the  king,  allow 
me  to  inform  you  of  all  I  have  done  for  your 
safety." 

He  related  all  to  her  ;  how  he  had  been 
sent  to  M.  de  Bouille  ;  how  Count  Louis  had 
come  to  Paris ;  how  he,  Charny,  had  exam- 
ined the  route  by  which  the  queen  must  fly, 
and  finally,  how  he  came  to  announce  to  the 
king  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
putting  the  project  at  once  into  execution. 

The  queen  heard  Charny  with  gi-eat  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  with  profound  grat- 
itude. It  seemed  to  her  that  devotion  only 
could  go  so  far.  Love,  an  ardent  and  bui-n- 
ing  love,  could  only  overcome  these  obstacles, 
and  invent  the  means  by  which  they  were 
surmounted. 

She  let  him  speak  to  the  end.  Then,  when 
he  had  finished,  looking  at  him  with  a  pro- 
found expression  of  tenderness,  ''You  will 
then  be  very  glad  to  save  me,  ChQ.rny  ?"  she 
asked. 

"01)  !"  cried  the  count,  "can  you  ask  me 
that,  madame?  It  is  the  dream  of  my  am- 
bition, and  if  1  succeed  it  shall  be  the  gloiy 
of  my  life." 

"I  had  rather  it  should  be  the  recompense 
of  your  love,"  said  the  queen  sadly.  '*  But 
n'importe  !  You  wish,  do  you  not,  that  this 
great  work  of  saving  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
the  dauphin  of  France  should  be  accom- 
plished by  you  ?" 

"I  only  wait  your  assent  to  devote  mvself 
to  it." 

"Yes,  I  understand,  my  friend,"  said  the 
queen,  *'this  devotion  ought  to  be  free  from 
(!very  foreign  sentiment,  and  every  material 
affection.  It  is  impossible  that  my  husband, 
mv  children,  can  be  saved  bv  a  hand  which 


dare  not  extend  itself  to  them  to  sustain 
them,  if  they  should  slip  in  this  route  we  are 
about  to  travel  together.  I  place  their  life 
and  mine  in  your  hands,  my  brother  ;  but  in 
your  turn,  will  you  not  have  pity  on  me?" 
"  Pity  on  you,  madame  ?"  said  Charny. 
"Yes,  you  would  not  that  at  this  time, 
when  I  require  all  my  strength,  all  my  cou- 
rage, all  my  presence  of  mind,  you  would 
not,  I  say,  that  all  this  should  be  lost,  pei- 
haps  for  w^ant  of  a  pledged  word?  You 
would  not,  would  you  ?" 

Charny  interrupted  the  queen.  "  Madame," 
said  he,  "I  wish  your  majesty  to  be  safe  ; 
I  I  wish  the  good  of  France  :  I  wish  the  glory 
I  of  perfecting  the  work  I  have  commenced  : 
1  and,  I  avow  it  to  you,  I  am  grieved  to  have 
such  a  small  sacrifice  onh'  to  offer  you  :  I 
!  swear  not  to  see  Madame  de  Charny  save 
'  with  your  permission." 

And  respectfully  and  coldly  saluting  the 

queen,    he    withdrew,    without    the    latter, 

I  numbed  by  the  accent  with  which  he  had 

I  pronounced  these  words,  attempting  to  detain 

him. 

But   Ch.irny  had  scarcely   shut  the  door 
\  behind  him,  than,  stretching  out  her  arms. 
she  cried  painfully  : 

"Oh  !  I  had  rather  it  had  been  I  that  he 
had  sworn  never  to  see,  and  that  he  had 
loved  me  as  he  loves  her  !" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


DOUHLK    SIGHT. 


On  the  19th  of  June  following,  towards 
eight  in  the  morning,  Gilbert  was  walking  at 
a  great  rate  backwards  and  forwards  in  ins 
rooms  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  going  from 
time  to  time  to  the  window,  and  looking  out 
like  a  man  who  expects  some  one  with 
impatience,  and  wishes  to  see  him  arrive. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  jiaper  folded  in  four, 
witli  the  letters  and  ^eals  shining  through  on 
to  the  other  side  from  that  on  which  they 
were  printed.  It  was  without  doubt  a 
paper  of  great  importance,  for  two  or  three 
times  during  these  anxious  minutes  of  wait- 
ing, Gilbert  unfolded  it,  read  it,  and  re-folded 
it  ;  unfolded   it  again,  re-read   it,  and  again 
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ri'-folded  it,  only,  liowcvor,  to   open    it  and 
read  it  again. 

At  length  the  sound  of  a  carriage  stopping 
at  the  door  made  him  run  quickly  to  the 
window,  but  he  was  too  late  :  he  who  had  got 
out  of  the  carriage  was  already  in  the  passage. 

"  Bastien  !"  said  he,  ''open  the  door  for  M. 
le  Comte  de  Charny,  for  whom  I  wait." 

And  a  last  time  he  unfolded  the  paper, 
which  he  was  in  the  act  of  reading,  when 
Bastien,  instead  of  announcing  the  Comte 
de  Charny,  announced  M.  le  Comte  de 
Cagliostro. 

This  name  was  at  the  time  so  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  Gilbert,  that  he  started  as  if 
thunderstruck. 

He  quickly  refolded  the  paper,  which  he 
concealed  in  his  side  coat-pocket. 

"M.  le  Comte  de  Cagliostro  I"  he  repeated, 
quite  astonished. 

''Eh,  mon  Dieu!  yes,  myself,  my  dear 
Gilbert,"  said  the  count.  "I  am  not  the  one 
you  expect,  I  know  well,  for  that  is  M.  de 
Charny;  but  M.  de  Charny  is  engaged— I 
will  tell  you  in  what  directly — so  that  he 
cannot  manage  to  be  here  within  less  than 
half  an  hour,  and  knowing  this  I  said,  'Since 
1  am  in  this  quarter,  I  will  just  step  up 
and  see  Doctor  Gilbert.'  I  hope,  however, 
although  not  expected,  that  I  am  welcome." 

"Dear  master,"  said  Gilbert,  "you  know 
that  night  and  morning,  at  every  hour,  two 
doors  are  open  to  you  here:  that  of  the  house 
and  that  of  the  heart.'' 

"  Thanks,  Gilbert  I  I,  too,  perhaps,  shall 
be  called  upon  to  show  how  much  I  love  you, 
and  should  such  a  day  ever  come,  the  proof 
shall  not  be  wanting.     Now  let  us  talk." 

"And  of  what?"  asked  Gilbert,  smiling: 
for  Cagliostro's  presence  always  brought 
something  astonishing  with  it. 

"Of  what?"  repeated  Cagliostro,  "of  that 
great  topic  of  discussion,  the  king's  depart- 
ure." 

Gilbert  felt  himself  freeze  from  head  to 
foot;  but  tlie  smile  did  not  disappear  for  a 
single  moment  from  his  lips. 

"  And  as  we  shall  have  some  time  of  it,  let 
us  sit  down,"  continued  Cagliostro. 

And  Cagliostro  sat  down. 

The  first  moment  of  terror  past,  Gilbert 
reflected,  that  if  it  were  chance  tiiat  had 
brought  Cagliostro  to  see  him,  it  was  at  least 


a  fortunate  one.  Cagliostro,  not  being  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  seci-ets  to  himself,  would 
without  doubt  relate  all  that  he  knew  about 
the  departure  of  the  king  and  queen,  which 
he  had  just  mentioned. 

"Well!"  continued  Cagliostro,  seeing  Gil- 
bert Avaiting,  "it  is  then  decided  to  start  to- 
morrow ?" 

"My  dear  master,"  said  Gilbert,  "you 
know  I  am  in  the  habit  of  letting  you  talk  to 
the  end,  and  even  if  you  err  there  is  always 
something  for  me  to  learn." 

"And  when  have  I  been  mistaken,  up  to 
now,  Gilbert  ?"  said  Cagliostro.  "  Was  it 
when  I  predicted  the  death  of  Favras,  whom, 
up  to  the  very  last  moment,  I  tried  to  save? 
Was  it  when  I  told  you  that  the  king  himself 
was  intriguing  against  Mirabeau,  and  that 
Mirabeau  would  not  be  minister?  Was  it 
when  I  told  you  that  Kobespierre  would 
re-erect  the  scaffold  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
Bonaparte  the  throne  of  Charlemagne  ?  As 
to  this  last,  you  can  accuse  me  of  no  error, 
because  the  time  has  not  yet  passed  by,  and, 
moreover,  these  things  belong  to  the  next 
centiiry;  and  to-day,  more  than  any  one  else, 
you  know  that  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  during  to-morrow  night  the  king  will 
fly — for  you  are  one  of  the  agents." 

"If  it  be  so,"  said  Gilbert,  "you  do  not 
expect  that  I  should  avow  it,  do  you  ?" 

"And  what  need  have  I  of  your  avowal? 
You  know  well  that  I  am  not  only  Jie  loho  is, 
but  more,  tJiat  lam  he  who  kiiows." 

"But  if  you  are  he  who  knows,"  said  Gil- 
bert, "you  know  what  the  queen  said  yester- 
day, apropos  of  the  refusal  of  Madame  to 
attend  the  Fete  Dieu  next  Sunday,  to  M.  de 
Montmorin  :  'I  am  sorry  she  will  not  go  with 
us  to  Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois — she  might 
well  sacrifice  her  opinions  for  the  king."  So 
if  the  queen  goes  on  Sunday  with  the  king 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois, 
they  cannot  go  to-night,  nor  go  on  a  long 
journey." 

"Yes,  but  I  know  also,"  said  Cagliostro, 
"that  a  great  philosopher  has  said,  'Speech 
was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts;' 
and  God  is  not  so  exclusive  as  to  have  given 
to  man  alone  a  gift  so  precious." 

"My  dear  master,"  said  Gilbert,  "you 
know  the  history  of  the  incredulous  apos- 
tle?" 
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"  Who  began  to  believe  when  Clirist  showed 
him  his  foot,  his  hands,  and  side.  "Well,  my 
dear  Gilbert,  the  queen,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  considering  her  ease,  and  who  does  not 
wisli  to  undergo  any  deprivation  during  the 
journey,  however  short  it  may  be,  if  the  cal- 
culation of  M.  de  Charny  is  correct,  the 
queen  has  ordered  at  Desbrosses,  Rue  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires,  a  charming  necessaire'va. 
silver-gilt,  which  is  thought  to  be  intended 
for  her  sister,  the  Archduchess  Christine. 
The  necessaire,  bought  yesterday  morning 
only,  was  sent  yesterday  evening  to  the 
Tuileries.  They  are  going  in  a  large,  roomy 
travelling  carriage,  which  will  hold  six 
people,  rt  has  been  ordered  of  Louis,  the 
first  builder  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  by  M. 
de  Charny,  who  is  with  him  at  this  very 
moment,  paying  him  twenty-five  louis,  that 
is  to  say,  the  half  of  the  sum  agreed  for. 
The  report,  also,  of  M.  Isidor  de  Charny  was 
not  bad.  M.  de  Montmorin,  without  know- 
ing what  it  was,  signed  this  morning  a  pass- 
port for  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Korff,  her 
two  children,  her  two  maids',  her  steward,  and 
three  servants.  Madame  de  Korff  is  Madame 
de  Tourzel,  governess  of  the  children  of 
France ;  her  two  children  are  Madame 
Royale,  and  Monsieur  the  Dauphin ;  lier  two 
women  are  the  queen  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth; iier  steward  is  the  king;  lastly,  her 
three  domestics,  who,  habited  as  couriers, 
intend  to  precede  and  accompany  the  car- 
riage, are  M.  Isidor  de  Charny,  M.  de  Mai- 
den, and  M.  do  Valory.  That  passport  is  the 
paper  you  held  in  your  hand  when  I  entered, 
which  you  folded  and  put  in  your  pocket, 
and  which  is  conceived  in  these  terms: 

"  On  behalf  of  the  king. 

"  We  command  all  to  let  pass  Madame  la 
Baronne  de  Korff,  with  her  two  children,  one 
woman,  one  valet  de  chambre,  and  three  ser- 
vants. 

"  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

"  MOXTMORIN." 

"  Am  I  well  informed,  my  dear  Gilbert  V 

"  Except  a  little  contradiction  between 
your  words  and  the  passport," 

"  Which  ?" 

"  You  said  that  the  queen  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  represented   the   two   femmes   de 


chambre  of  Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  I  see  but 
a  single  woman  mentioned  in  the  passport." 
"Ah I  I  seel  Arrived  at  Bondy,  Madame 
de  Tourzel,  who  thinks  to  go  to  Montmedy 
will  be  asked  to  descend.  The  queen  will 
then  become  Madame  de  Korff,  and  then,  as 
there  will  be  only  one  looman,  and  she  Madame 
Elizabeth,  it  would  be  useless  to  put  two  on 
the  passjoort.  Now,  would  you  like  more 
details  ?  I  will  give  you  some.  The  journey 
ought  to  have  taken  place  before  the  1st  of 
June;  M.  de  Bouille  wished  it  much — he 
even  wrote  to  the  king  about  it  in  a  very 
pressing  letter,  adding  that  the  troops  were 
being  corrupted  from  day  to  day.  By  these 
words,  being  corrupted,  he  meant  that  the 
army  was  beginning  to  understand  its  having 
to  choose  between  a  monarchy  which  had  for 
three  centuries  sacrificed  the  people  to  the 
nobility,  the  soldier  to  the  officer,  and  a  con- 
stitution which  proclaimed  equality  before 
the  law,  which  recognised  merit  and  courage. 
But  the  carriage  and  other  things  were  not 
ready,  and  it  Avas  therefore  impossible  to 
start  on  the  1st  of  June.  This  was  a  gi-eat 
misfortune,  for  since  the  1st  of  June  the  army 
has  become  more  corrupted,  and  the  troops 
are  ready  to  swear  to. the  constitution.  The 
departure  was  then  fixed  for  the  eighth ;  but 
M.  de  Bouille  received  notice  of  this  date  too 
late,  and  in  his  turn  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
that  he  was  not  ready.  Then  the  twelfth  was 
chosen.  They  would  have  preferred  the 
eleventh,  but  a  woman,  very  democratic,  and, 
moreover,  mistress  of  M.  de  Gouvoin,  aide-de- 
camp  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  Madame  de  Eoche- 
reul,  if  you  would  know  her  name,  was  in 
close  attendance  on  the  dauphin,  and  they 
feared  she  would  see  something  and  denounce 
them.  On  the  twelfth  the  king  perceived  he 
had  only  six  days  to  wait  to  get  possession  of 
a  quarter  of  his  yearly  civil  list — six  millions. 
Pestel  you  understand  well  the  trouble  of 
waiting  those  six  days,  my  dear  Gilbert.  In 
brief,  the  departure  was  put  off  until  Sunday, 
the  nineteenth,  at  midnight;  but  on  the 
eighteenth  a  despatch  arrived  putting  off  this 
departure  until  Monday  the  twentieth,  at  the 
same  hour,  that  is  to  say,  to-morrow  evening. 
This,  too,  may  have  its  own  inconveniences. 
M.  de  Bouille  had  already  sent  his  orders  to 
the  detachments,  and  now  he  must  send 
counter  orders.     Take  care,  niv  dear  Gilbert, 
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take  care;  all  this  wi-urios  the  soldiers,  and 
makes  the  ])eoi)k^  think." 

"  Count,"  said  Gilbert,  "  T  shall  not  deceive 
you:  all  that  you  have  said  is  true.  Now, 
considering  his  personal  danger,  and  that  of 
the  queen  and  liis  children,  if  the  kiiif^  would 
remain,  tell  me  frankly  whether  as  king,  man, 
husband,  father,  you  do  not  think  him  justi- 
fied in  flying  ?" 

"  Well,  do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  dear  Gilbert  ?  It  is  not  as  a  father, 
it  is  not  as  a  husband,  it  is  not  as  a  man,  that 
Louis  XVI.  flics.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the 
5th  of  October  that  he  leaves  France.  No; 
he  is  a  Bourbon,  and  the  Bourbons  know  how 
to  look  danger  in  the  face.  No;  he  leaves 
France  on  account  of  this  Constitution,  which, 
at  the  instance  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Assembly  is  about  to  form,  without 
reflecting  that  the  model  it  follows  is  adapted 
for  a  republic,  and  apj)lied  to  a  monarchy 
does  not  leave  the  king  breathing  room.  No  I 
he  leaves  France  on  account  of  that  famous 
affair  of  the  Knights  of  the  Poniard,  in  which 
your  friend  Lafayette  acted  so  irreverently 
towards  the  king.  No,  my  dear  Gilbert,  you 
are  honestly,  frankly,  a  constitutional  royalist 
— you  believe  in  that  sweet,  consoling  Utopia 
of  a  monarchy  tempered  by  liberty.  You 
should  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  this: 
kings,  in  imitation  of  God,  whom  the}^  pre- 
tend to  represent  on  the  earth,  have  a  religion 
of  their  own — the  religion  of  royalty ;  and  the 
day  on  which  the  people  prevented  the  king 
from  going  to  Saint  Cloud,  and  that  on  which 
they  expelled  the  Knights  of  the  Poniard 
from  the  Tuileries,  this  religion  was  touched 
— was  broken  in  upon — and  this  is  what  the 
king  cannot  bear;  that  is  the  true  abomina- 
tion; this  is  why  the  king,  who  had  refused 
to  be  carried  off  by  M.  de  Favras,  and  to  save 
himself  with  his  aunt,  consents  to  fly  to-mor- 
row Avith  a  passport  of  M.  de  Montmorin,  who 
knoAvs  not  for  whom  he  signed  it,  under  the 
name  of  Durand  and  in  the  dress  of  a  domes- 
tic ;  always  reminding  them,  however — kings 
will  be  kings  to  the  end — to  j)ut  the  red  coat 
embroidered  with  gold  that  he  wore  at  Cher- 
bourg into  the  portmanteaus." 

Gilbert  resolved  to  s|)eak  frankly  on  the 
matter. 

"  Count,"  observed  he,  "  all  you  say  is  true, 
I  admit.     Now,  why  have  you  come  to  tell 


me  this  ?  Under  what  title  ao  you  present 
yourself  to  me  ?  Do  you  come  as  a  loyal 
enemy  inviting  me  to  battle,  or  do  you  conK^ 
as  a  friend  to  aid  me  ?" 

"I  come,  my  dear  Gilbert,  in  the  first 
place,"  said  Cagliostro,  kindly,  "  as  the  mas- 
ter comes  to  the  pupil,  to  say:  'My  friend, 
you  were  wrong  in  attaching  yourself  to  this 
falling  ruin  called  monarchy.  Men  like  you 
do  not  belong  to  the  j)ast  or.  even  to  the 
present;  they  are  the  property  of  the  future. 
Abandon  what  you  do  not  believe  in  for  what 
you  know.  Do  not  let  fall  the  reality  for  the 
shadow;  and  if  you  do  not  become  an  active 
soldier  of  the  revolution,  let  it  pass  by  and 
do  not  attempt  to  check  it.'  Mirabeau  was  a. 
giant,  but  he  failed." 

"  Count,"  said  Gilbert,  "  I  will  reply  to  that 
on  the  day  that  the  king,  who  has  confided 
in  me,  shall  be  safe.  Louis  X  VI.  has  taken 
me  as  a  confidant,  as  an  auxiliary,  as  an  ac- 
complice, if  you  please — I  have  accepted  this 
mission,  and  will  fulfil  it  openly.  I  am  a  physi- 
cian, my  friend,  and  to  me  the  material  health 
of  my  patient  is  an  object  of  primary  consid- 
eration. Now  answer  me :  in  3'our  mysterious 
plans  and  dark  combinations,  is  it  necessary 
that  this  succeed  or  fail  ?  If  you  wish  it  to 
fail,  say  so,  for  it  will  be  useless  to  go.  Say 
*  Do  not  go,'  and  we  will  remain,  bend  our 
heads,  and  await  the  blow." 

"  Brother,"  said  Cagliostro,  "  if  impelled 
by  the  God  who  has  placed  me  on  the  route, 
it  were  necessary  for  me  to  strike  those  whom 
your  heart  loves,  I  would  remain  in  the 
shadow  and  ask  but  one  thing  of  the  super- 
human power  I  obey :  that  you  might  be  ig- 
norant whence  the  blow  was  winged.  No ;  if 
I  do  not  come  as  a  friend — I  cannot  be  the 
friend  of  kings,  whose  victim  I  have  been — 
I  do  not  come  as  an  enemy.  I  come  with  a 
balance  in  my  hand,  and  say  I  have  weighed 
the  fortunes  of  the  last  Bourbon,  and  I  do 
not  believe  his  death  is  important  to  the 
cause.  Now,  God  forbid  that  I,  who  like 
Pythagoras  think  I  have  no  right  to  take 
away  the  life  of  the  merest  insect,  should 
destroy  that  of  a  lord  of  creation.  There  is 
none.  But  I  come  not  only  to  say  I  will  be 
neuter,  but  to  olfer  you  my  aid,  if  you  need 
it." 

Gilbert  tried  a  second  time  to  read  the 
heart  of  Cagliostro. 
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"Good,"  said  the  latter,  in  resuming  his 
tone  of  raillery;  "  now  you  doubt.  Let  us 
see,  thou  man  of  letters,  dost  thou  not  re- 
member the  story  of  Achilles'  spear,  that 
wounded  and  cured  ?  I  possess  this  lance. 
The  woman  who  has  passed  as  the  queen  in 
the  shrubberies  of  Versailles,  cannot  she  also 
pass  for  the  queen  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Tuileries,  or  on  some  route  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  the  true  fu.£?itive  fol- 
lows ?  Now,  what  I  have  just  offered  you  is 
not  to  be  despised,  my  dear  Gilbert." 

"  Be  frank,  count,  even  toth^  end,  and  toll 
me  with  what  object  yon  have  made  me  this 
offer." 

"  Why,  my  dear  doctor,  it  is  a  very  simple 
one;  in  order  that  the  king  may  quit  France 
— that  he  •  may  go — and  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  proclaim  the  republic." 

"  The  republic  ?"  said  Gilbert,  astonished. 

'<  Why  not  ?"  said  Cagliostro. 

"  But,  my  dear  count,  I  look  around  me  in 
France,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and 
I  do  not  see  a  single  republican." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  I  see  three. 
Petion,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  your  hum- 
ble servant.  Those  you  can  see,  as  I  do;  but 
I  see  those  you  do  not  see,  but  whom  you  will 
see  when  the  time  appears.  Then  rely  upon 
me  to  produce  a  theatrical  effect  which  Avill 
surprise  you.  I  desire  only  that  in  the  changes 
there  may  be  no  serious  accident.  Accidents 
always  happen  to  the  machinist." 

Gilbert  reflected  for  an  instant.  He  then 
gave  his  hand  to  Cagliostro.  "  Count,"  said 
he,  "were  I  only  concerned — were  my  life, 
my  honour,  reputation,  and  memory  only  at 
stake — I  would  accept  at  once.  But  as  a 
kingdom,  a  king,  a  queen,  a  race,  a  monarchy 
are  at  stake,  I  cannot  undertake  to  act  for 
them.  Remain  neuter,  my  dear  count,  that 
is  all  I  ask." 

Cagliostro  smiled.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I 
understand.  AVell,  Gilbert,  the  man  of  the 
necklace  is  about  to  give  you  advice." 

"  Silence!"  said  Gilbert,  "  some  one  rings." 

"  What  of  that  ?  You  know  that  person 
is  the  Count  de  Charny.  Both  he  and  you 
may  profit  by  my  advice.     Enter,  count." 

Charny,  in  fact,  appeared  at  the  door. 
Seeing  a  stranger,  when  he  had  expected  to 
see  only  Gilbert,  he  paused  for  a  moment. 

"■This  advice,"    said    Cagliostro,  "is  this. 


Do  without  two  heavy  carriages  and  two 
striking  likenesses.  Adieu,  Gilbert;  adieu, 
count;  and  to  use  a  common  phrase,  I  wish 
you  a  pleasant  journey.  May  God  keep  you 
in  his  holy  charge  I" 

The  prophet  bowed  kindly  and  courteously 
to  Charny,  and  retired.  The  count  looked 
anxiously  after  him. 

"  Who  is  that  man,  doctor  ?"  asked  Charny, 
as  soon  as  his  steps  were  no  longer  heard. 

"  One  of  my  friends,  a  man  who  knows, 
and  who  has  promised  not  to  betray  me." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?" 

Gilbert  hesitated  a  moment.  "  He  is  the 
Baron  Zanoni." 

"Strange!  I  do  not  know  the  name,  but  it 
seems  to  me  I  remember  the  face.  Have  you 
a  passport  ?" 

"  Here  it  is,  count." 

Charny  took  the  passport,  and  becoming 
completely  absorbed  by  the  attention  this 
important  document  required,  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  forgot  Zanoni. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE    EVENING    OF    .TUXE    THE    TWENTIETH. 

Not  without  reason  had  distrust  of 
Madame  Rochereul  been  exhibited.  Though 
her  service  had  ceased  on  the  11th,  she  had 
continued,  somehow  or  other,  to  return  to 
the  capital,  and  she  had  discovered,  though 
the  jewel  cases  of  the  queen  were  in  their 
places,  that  the  diamonds  were  gone:  they 
had,  in  fact,  been  given  by  the  queen  to  her 
hairdresser,  Leonard,  who  was  to  set  out  on 
the  20th,  a  few  hours  before  his  august  mis- 
tress, with  M.  de  Choiseul,  commander  of  the 
first  detachment  of  soldiers,  posted  at  the 
bridge  of  Someville,  who  also  had  charge  of 
the  relays  at  Varennos,  composed  of  six  good 
horses,  awaiting  the  final  orders  of  the  queen 
and  king.  It  was,  perhaps,  indiscreet  to 
trouble  De  Choiseul  with  Leonard,  and  im- 
prudent to  take  :i  hairdresser  with  her.  But 
who  al)rii;ul  (•(nild  have  dressed  her  hair  as 
Leonard  diil  ?  A  luiirdresser  who  is  a  man 
of  genius  is  not  easily  given  up. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  chamber- 
maid of  the  dauphin,  not  doubting  but  that 
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the  esoaj)e  would  1)C  made  on  Monday,  tlic 
'^*()(li,  at  I'lc'veii  o'clock,  not  only  inlornied  M. 
tk'  (iouvion  of  the  matter,  l)ut  Bailly  also. 

Lafavette  had  iifone  to  find  the  king,  and 
to  have  a  frank  exphmation  of  the  matter 
with  him,  simply  shrugging  up  liis  shoul- 
ders. 

Bailly  had  done  better.  While  Lafayette 
became  blind  as  an  astronomer,  Bailly  became 
courteous  as  a  knight;  he  even  sent  the 
queen  the  letter  of  Madame  Eonhereul. 

M.  de  Gouvion,  who  was  much  interested, 
was  very  suspicious.  Having  learned  all  from 
his  mistress,  under  the  pretext  of  a  military 
reunion,  he  had  assembled  a  dozen  officers  of 
the  National  Guard,  placed  five  or  six  as 
videttes  at  each  door,  and  himself  with  five 
majors,  undertook  the  surveillance  of  the 
doors  of  M.  de  Villequier,  which  had  been 
specially  pointed  out  to  him. 

About  the  same  hour,  at  Xo.  0,  Rue  Coq- 
Heron,  in  a  room  we  are  all  acquainted  with, 
sat  on  a  sofa  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
apparently  calm,  but  in  fact  deeply  excited, 
who  talked  with  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
or  four,  clad  in  a  couriers  vest  of  chamois, 
pantaloons  of  leather,  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
armed  with  a  couteau  de  chasse. 

The  young  woman  insisted  on  something 
which  the  young  man  denied. 

"But,  vicomte,  why,  during  the  last  two 
months,  since  he  has  come  to  Paris,  has  he 
not  come  himself  T' 

"  My  brother,  madame,  has  often  sent  you 
messages." 

"  I  know  he  has,  and  am  grateful  to  him 
Jor  doing  so.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that 
now  he  might  have  come  himself." 

"  Madame,  it  was  impossible,  and  therefore 
he  sent  me." 

"And  will  your  Journey  be  long?" 

"I  do  not  know,  madame." 

"  I  say  so  to  you,  count,  because  from  your 
costume  I  think  you  are  about  to  set  out." 

"In  all  probability,  madame,  I  shall  have 
left  Paris  at  midnight." 

"Do  5^ou  go  with  your  brother,  or  in  an 
opposite  direction  ?" 

"I  think,  madame,  that  we  go  in  an  op- 
posite direction." 

"  Will  you  tell  him  that  you  have  seen 
me?" 

"  Yes,  madame,  for  from   the  anxiety  he 


exhibited  when  he  sent  me  to  you,  and  his 
reiterated  orders  not  to  return  until  I  had 
spoken  to  you,  he  would  not  pardon  me  for 
any  act  of  omission." 

The  young  woman  passed  her  hands  over 
her  eyes  and  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection : 

"  Vicomte,  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  will 
understand  all  I  say  to  you.  Tell  me,  will 
you  answer  me  as  if  I  were  really  your  sister, 
and  answer  me  as  if  you  spoke  to  God  ? 
Does  M.  de  Charny  incur  any  serious  danger 
in  the  journey  he  undertakes  ?" 

"Who  cai^  tell,  madame?"  said  Isidor, 
seeking  to  elude  the  question,  "  where  danger 
does  and  does  not  exist?  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  October,  our  poor  brother 
George,  had  he  been  questioned,  would  have 
been  confident  that  he  saw  no  danger.  On 
the  next  day  he  lay  pale  and  dead  at  the 
queen's  door.  Danger,  madame,  in  the  age 
we  are  in,  springs  from  the  earth,  and  we 
often  stand  face  to  face  with  death,  without 
knowing  why." 

Andreegrew  pale. 

"  Then  his  life  is  in  danger,  count  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  madame." 

"  But  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  think,  madame,  that  if  you  have  any- 
thing important  to  say  to  my  brother,  the 
enterprise  we  are  engaged  in  is  serious  enough 
for  you  to  transmit  viva  voce,  by  me,  your 
thought  or  wish." 

"It  is  well,  count;  I  ask  but  five  minutes 
of  you."  She  entered  the  chamber  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

The  young  man  looked  anxiously  at  his 
watch.  "A  quarter  past  nine,"  said  he. 
"  The  king  awaits  us  at  half-past.  Happily 
it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Tuileries." 

The  countess  did  not,  however,  use  as 
much  time  as  she  asked.  After  a  few 
moments  she  entered  with  a  sealed  letter  in 
her  hand.  "Vicomte,  I  confide  this  to  your 
honour." 

Isidore  reached  forth  his  hand  to  take  the 
letter. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Andree,  "and 
understand  what  I  say.  If  your  brother  meet 
with  no  accident  in  the  journey  he  meditates, 
nothing  need  be  said  but  Avhat  I  have  told 
you,  that  I  sympathize  with  his  loyalty,  re- 
spect his  devotion,  and  admire  his  character. 
If  he  be  wounded,"  Andree's  voice  changed 
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noticeably,  "  ask  him  to  permit  me  to  join 
him.  and  if  he  grant  mo  that  favour,  sc3ud 
me  a  message  so  that  I  may  certainly  know 
where  to  find  him,  for  I  will  set  out  at  once. 
If  he  be  mortally  wounded,"  emotion  almost 
stifled  Andrue's  voice,  "give  liim  this  letter  ; 
if  lie  cannot  read  it,  do  so  for  liim,  for  before 
he  dic^s  I  wish  him  to  know  the  contents  of 
this  letter.  Give  me  your  word,  vicomte, 
that  you  will  do  what  I  ask  you." 

Isidor,  deeply  moved  as  the  countess 
was,  gave  her  his  hand.  "  On  my  honour, 
madame,"  said  lie. 

"  Then  take  this  letter,  and  go." 

Isidor  took  the  letter,  pressed  the  countess's 
hand,  and  left. 

Just  as  Isidor  read  this  letter  and  placed  it 
in  his  bosom,  two  men,  dressed  precisely  as 
he  was,  passed  him  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Coquilliere,  and  seemed  to  be  going  in  the 
same  direction — that  is,  towards  the  boudoir 
of  the  queen. 

Both  were  introduced,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time,  by  two  different  doors  ;  the  first 
introduced  was  M.  de  ValoiT. 

A  few  seconds  after,  another  door  was 
opened,  and  M.  de  Yalory  saw  another  person 
enter.  The  two  officers  were  unacquainted. 
Presuming,  however,  they  were  both  called 
for  the  same  purpose,  they  approached  and 
bowed.  Just  then  a  third  door  opened,  and 
Isidor  de  Charny  appeared.  lie  was  the 
third  courier,  also  unknown  to  the  other  two, 
but  knowing  who  they  Avere,  and  he  alone 
knew  why  they  were  sent  for. 

He  was  preparing  himself  to  answer  any 
questions  which  might  be  put  to  him,  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  king  appeared. 

"Messieurs,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  speaking  to 
M.  de  Maiden  and  M.  de  Valory,  "  excuse 
my  luiving  used  you  without  permission,  but 
I  thought,  belonging  to  my  guards,  you  were 
faithful  subjects.  1  wished  you  to  go  to  a 
tailor,  the  address  of  whom  I  gave  you,  and 
each  get  a  courier's  dress,  and  to  be  at  the 
Tuileries  to-night  at  half-past  nine.  Your 
presence  satisfies  me  that  Avhatever  be  the 
question  at  stake,  you  will  undertake  what 
I  request  of  you." 

The  two  gardes  de  corps  bowed. 

"  Sire,  your  majesty  knows  you  may  com- 
mand your  nobles  without  consulting  them, 
and  dispose  of  their  courage,  life  and  fortune." 


"  Sire,"  said  De  Maiden,  "  my  colleague,  in 
replying  for  himself,  has  replied  for  me,  and 
I  presume  for  this  gentleman  also." 

*'  The  third  gentleman,  to  whom  I  would 
introduce  you,  is  the  Vicomte  de  Charny, 
brother  of  him  who  was  killed  in  the  defence 
of  Versailles  at  the  queen's  door.  We  are 
used  to  the  devotion  of  families,  and  the 
thing  is  now  so  common  that  we  often  forget 
even  to  give  thanks  for  it." 

"  From  what  the  king  says,  I  presume  the 
Count  de  Charny  is  aware  of  the  motive  of 
our  union.  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  and  am 
anxious  to  learn  it,  sire." 

"  Messieurs,  you  are  not  ignorant  that  I  am 
a  prisoner  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Xational 
Guard,  of  the  ]^Iaire  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Xational  Assembly.  Well,  sirs,  I  have  relied 
on  you  to  rescue  me  from  this  humiliation, 
and  enable  me  to  resume  my  liberty.  My 
life,  the  lives  of  the  queen  and  her  children, 
are  in  your  hands.  All  is  ready  for  our 
flight — contrive  only  to  extricate  us  from  this 
place." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  three  young  men,  "  give 
your  orders." 

"  We  cannot  go  out  together,  messieurs,  as 
you  see.  Our  common  rendezvous  is  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Saint  Xicaise,  where  the 
Count  de  Charny  awaits  us  with  a  carriage. 
You,  vicomte,  will  take  charge  of  the  queen, 
and  answer  to  the  name  of  Melchior.  You, 
M.  de  Maiden,  will  take  charge  of  Madame 
Elizabeth  and  Madame  Royale,  and  will  be 
called  Jean.  You,  M.  de  Valory,  will  take 
charge  of  Madame  de  Tourzel  and  the  dau- 
phin, and  will  be  called  Francois.  Do  not 
forget  your  new  names,  and  await  other  in- 
structions." 

The  king  gave  his  hand  to  each  of  the  three 
young  men,  and  left  in  the  room  three  men 
ready  to  die  for  him. 

M.  de  Choiseul  had  on  the  previous  night 
told  the  king,  from  M.  de  Bouille,  tliat  it 
would  be  impossible  to  wait  later  than  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve  for  him,  and  that  he  had 
resolved,  on  the  21st.  if  he  had  no  news,  to 
set  out  at  4  a.m.,  taking  all  the  detachments 
with  him  to  Dun,  Stenay,  and  Montmedy. 
Choiseul  was  in  his  own  house  in  the  Rue 
d'Artois,  where  he  awaited  the  final  orders  of 
the  king,  and  as  it  was  nine  o'clock,  he  had 
begun  to  despair,  when  the  only  servant  he 
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had  kept,  who  tliought  his  muster  just  about 
to  sel  out  lor  Mt-tz,  caiiie  to  «uy  that  a  mes- 
senger from  the  queen  wislied  to  speak  to 
him.     He  bade  liim  come  up. 

A  man  entered  witli  a  round  liat  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  and  wrajiped  in  an  iuiniense 
pelisse. 

"  Is  it  you,  Leonard  ?  I  awaited  you  anx- 
iously." 

"  If  I  made  you  wait,  duke,  it  was  not  my 
fault,  but  the  cpieen's,  for  she  told  me  only 
ten  )ninutes  ago  that  I  had  to  come  to  your 
house." 

"  Did  she  say  nothing  more  'f 

"  Yes,  duke.  She  bade  me  take  these  dia- 
monds and  bring  you  this  letter." 

"Now,"  said  the  duke,  "arouse  yourself, 
and  tell  me  wliat  the  cpieen  said." 

"  The  queen  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '  Take 
these  diamonds  and  hide  them  in  your 
pockets.  Take  this  letter  to  M.  de  Choiseul, 
in  the  Rue  d'Artois,  but  give  it  to  him  alone. 
If  not,  yon  will  find  him  at  the  house  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Grammont.'  As  I  was  leaving, 
the  quegn  called  me  back.  '  Put  on  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  a  large  pelisse,  that  you  may 
not  be  known,-and  obey  M.  de  Choiseul  as  if 
he  were  myself.'  I  went  to  my  room,  pre- 
pared m3^self,  and  came." 

"  Then,''  said  M.  de  Choiseul,  "  the  queen 
bade  you  obey  me  as  herself  ?" 

"  Those  were  the  august  words  of  her 
majesty.'" 

Just  th.en  a  servant  came  in  and  said  the 
carriage  was  ready,  and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul 
made  the  hairdresser  get  into  his  cabriolet, 
and  set  out  at  post-haste  for  tlie  barrier  of 
iVtite  Villette. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


THE    DEPARTURE. 


At  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  very  time  when 
Mesdames  de  Tourzel  and  Brennier,  after 
having  undressed  and  put  Madame  Royale 
and  the  dauphin  to  bed,  awoke  and  dressed 
them  again,  much  to  the  mortification  of  the 
dauphin,  who  insisted  on  putting  on  boy's 
clothes  instead  of  petticoats,  the  king  and 
queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  received  Lafay- 
ette   and    his    aides-de-camp,   Gouvion    and 


Roma'uf.  Tliis  visit  was  most  annoying,  es- 
pecially when  they  took  into  consideration 
the  suspicions  they  entertained  of  Madame 
Rochereul. 

Tiie  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  had, 
during  the  evening,  gone  into  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  had  returned  at  eight  o'clock. 
Lafayette  asked  the  queen  if  her  promenade 
had  been  pleasant;  but  added  that  she  was 
wrong  to  return  so  late,  as  the  evening  mists 
might  hurt  her. 

"  ^^ists  in  June!"  said  the  queen,  witli  a 
smile;  "but  unless  one  be  manufactured  ex- 
pressly to  conceal  our  flight,  I  do  not  know 
where,  at  this  season,  I  could  find  a  mist.  I 
presume  tliere  is  a  report  tliat  we  are  about 
to  fly." 

"The  fact  is,  madame,  the  report  is  more 
current  than  ever;  and  I  have  even  been  told 
that  it  is  to  take  place  to-night." 

"Ah  I  I  bet  that  you  received  that  intelli- 
gence from  M.  Gouvion,"  said  the  queen. 

"  Why  from  me,  madame  ?"  said  the  young 
oflBcer,  blushing. 

"Because  you  liave  acquaintances  in  the 
palace.  M.  de  Romoeuf  has  none;  and  I  am 
not  sure  he  would  be  answerable  for  me." 

"  There  would  be  no  great  merit  in  it, 
madame,  as  the  king  has  given  his  word  to 
the  National  Assembly  not  to  leave  Paris." 

It  was  the  queen's  turn  to  blush. 

The  subject  of  the  conversation  changed. 

At  half  past  eleven  Lafayette  and  his  two 
aides  took  leave  of  the  king.  Gouvion,  yet 
unsatisfied,  returned  to  his  room  in  the 
chateau,  where  he  found  his  friends  on  duty, 
and  instead  of  relieving  them,  urged  double 
diligence.  Lafayette  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  make  M.  Bailly  easy,  in  case  he 
should  have  felt  any  fear. 

Lafayette  having  gone,  the  king  and  queen 
rang  for  their  servants,  had  the  usual  ser- 
vices rendered  them,  and  then  dismissed 
everybody. 

The  queen  and  ^Madame  Elizabeth  dressed 
each  other.  Their  dresses  were  as  plain  as 
possible;  their  hats  were  very  large,  and  con- 
cealed their  faces. 

"When  they  were  dressed,  the  king  entered. 
He  was  clad  in  a  grey  coat,  and  one  of  those 
little  bag-wigs  called  a  la  Rousseau.  He  wore 
short  breeches,  grey  stockings,  and  shoes  witl; 
buckles. 
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Eight  days  before,  Iluet,  the  valet,  had,  in 
precisely  such  a  dress,  lei't  the  door  of  M.  de 
Villequier,  who  hud  emigrated  six  months 
before,  and  had  gained  the  square  of  the 
Corvuses,  and  the  street  of  St.  Niciiiso.  This 
precaution  had  been  taken  in  order  that  peo- 
ple might  be  used  to  the  dress,  and  that,  if 
seen  in  the  Tuileries,  it  might  occasion  no  re- 
mark. 

The  three  courtiers  were  taken  from  the 
queen's  boudoir,  where  they  had  been  wait- 
ing, and  were  taken  through  the  saloon  into 
the  room  of  Madame  Koyale,  who  was  there 
with  the  dauphin. 

Once  in  M.  Mllequier's  room  it  was  easy 
to  leave  the  palace.  No  one  knew  that  the 
king  had  the  keys,  and  there  was  no  sentinel 
there.  Besides,  after  eleven  o'clock  the  sen- 
tinels in  the  courtyard  were  used  to  see  many 
people  pass. 

There  all  ai'rangemeuts  were  made. 

The  Vicomte  de  Charn}',  who  had  gone 
over  the  road  with  his  brother,  and  knew  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  places,  was  to  ride 
ahead  and  prepare  the  postilions,  that  there 
might  be  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

M.  de  Maiden  and  M.  de  Valory  were  on 
the  seat,  and  were  ordered  to  pay  the  pos- 
tilion thirty  sous;  ordinarily  twenty-five  was 
the  price,  but  in  consideration  of  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  carriage  five  were  added. 

The  Count  de  Charny  would  be  in  the 
coach  ready  to  provide  against  all  accidents. 
He  would  be  well  armed,  and  each  of  the 
couriers  would  find  a  pair  of  pistols  in  the 
carriage. 

By  paying  well,  it  was  hoped  to  reach 
Chalons  in  thirteen  hours. 

All  this  had  been  decided  on  between 
Charny  and  De  Choiseul, 

De  Maiden  and  De  Valory  would  pay. 
Charny  from  the  inside  would  talk,  if  there 
were  anything  to  be  said. 

All  promised  obedience.  The  lights  were 
blown  out,  and  they  went  to  the  room  of  M. 
Villequier. 

It  struck  twelve  as  they  passed  the  room 
of  Madame  Royale.  The  Count  de  Charny 
must  have  been  at  his  post  an  hour. 

The  king  put  the  key  in  the  door. 

Steps  and  whisperings  were  heard  in  tlie 
corridor.  Something  strange  was  going  on. 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  who  lived  in  the  chateau, 


and  who  passed  to  and  fro  go  frequently  tiiat 
her  presence  would  cause  no  surprise,  offered 
to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

They  waited  motionless.  Madame  de 
Tourzel  returned  and  reported  that  she  had 
seen  M.  de  Gouvion  and  several  uniforms. 
It  was  impossible  to  leave  this  room  unless  it 
had  some  other  outlet. 

They  had  no  light.  A  lamp  was  in  the 
room  of  ]\Iadame  Koyale,  and  Madame  de 
Tourzel  lighted  the  candle,  which  had  been 
blown  out.  For  a  long  time  the  search  was 
thought  useless,  but  at  last  a  little  stairway 
was  found  leading  to  a  small  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  door  was  locked.  The 
king  tried  all  his  keys,  but  in  vain.  Charny 
tried  to  ojien  it  with  his  hunting  knife  ;  but 
the  bolt  would  not  move.  They  had  found 
an  outlet,' but  were  as  closely  confined  as  ever. 
The  king  took  the  lamp  from  Madame  de 
Tourzel's  hands,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  in 
darkness,  went  back  to  his  bedchamber  and 
thence  to  the  forge.  He  took  a  bundle  of 
picklocks  and  came  down.  When  he  had 
reached  the  group  he  had  already  made  his 
choice.  The  picklock  the  king  had  selected 
grated,  and  slipped  twice  from  the  wards. 
The  third  time,  however,  the  bolt  turned, 
and  all  breathed  freely. 

Now  the  order  of  departure  was  to  be  regu- 
lated. Madame  Elizabeth  went  first,  with 
Madame  Royale.  Twenty  paces  after  followed 
Madame  de  Tourzel  with  the  dauphin.  Be- 
tween them  was  M.  de  Maiden,  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  •aid  them.  Trembling  and 
timidly,  these  few  grains  detached  from  the 
royal  chaplet,  looking  behind  them  for  those 
they  loved,  descended  and  went  into  the 
circle  of  light  formed  by  the  lamp  at  the 
palace  door.  They  passed  the  sentinel,  who 
did  not  even  seem  to  notice  them.  "  Good  I  " 
said  Madame  Elizabeth,  '-we  have  already 
passed  one  difficulty."  When  at  the  wicket 
on  the  Carousel,  they  saw  the  sentinel  cross- 
ing their  path.  When  he  saw  them  approach, 
he  paused.  "  Aunt,"  said  Madame  Royale, 
"  we  are  lost.     That  man  sees  us." 

"It  matters  not;  we  will  certainly  bo  lost 

if  we  hesitate."     They  continued  to  advance. 

When  about  four  paces  from  them,  the  sen- 

}  tinel  turned  his  back,  and  they  passed  on. 

I  Did  this  man  know  them  ?     Did   he  know 

I  what  fugitives  he  suffered  to  escape  ?     The 
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princesses  tliought  so,  and  mentally  giive  a 
thousand  thanks  to  their  unknown  preserver. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wicket  they  saw 
the  uneasy  face  of  the  Count  de  Charny.  He 
was  wrapped  in  a  full  blue  cloak,  and  wore  a 
hat  of  oiled  dotli. 

"  Ah!"  said  he,  "  here  you  are  at  last!  And 
the  king  and  queen  ?" 

"  Are  behind  us." 

"  Come,"  said  Charny.  He  took  them 
rapidly  to  a  carriage  which  was  waiting  them 
in  Rue  Nicaise. 

A  hack  drove  up  by  the  side  of  the  remire, 
as  if  to  watch  it. 

"  Well,  comrade,"  said  the  hackman,  as  he 
saw  Charny  come  up,  "  it  seems  you  have  a 
fare." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charny. 

He  then  said,  in  a  low  tone,  to  M.  de  Mai- 
den, "  Take  this  carriage,  and  go  at  once  to 
Porte  St.  Martin.  You  will  recognise  the 
vehicle  that  waits  you  without  trouble." 
M.  de  Maiden  understood,  and  got  into  the 
hack. 

The  driver  thought  his  customer  was  some 
courier  going  to  meet  his  master  at  the  opera, 
and  set  out  at  once,  making  no  remark,  ex- 
CQ^i  about  the  j^i'ice.  He  said,  "  You  know, 
sir,  it  is  after  midnight." 

"  Yes,  be  easy." 

As,  at  that  epoch,  servants  were  sometimes 
more  generous  than  their  masters,  the  driver 
set  out  at  a  full  trot,  and  without  any  obser- 
vation but  that  about  the  price. 

Scarcely  had  he  turned  th^  corner  of  the 
Eue  de  Rohan,  than  by  the  same  wdcket 
which  had  given  a  passage  to  Madame  Roy- 
ale,  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  dauphin,  and 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  there  advanced  at  a  slow 
pace,  like  a  clerk  who  had  just  left  his  office 
after  a  long  and  laborious  day's  work,  a  man 
in  a  great  coat,  with  the  corner  of  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
It  was  the  king,  followed  by  M.  de  Valory. 

Charny  advanced  a  few  paces  towards  him. 
He  had  recognised  the  king,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  his  being  accompanied  by  M.  de  Va- 
lory. He  sighed  with  grief  and  almost  with 
shame.     "  Come,  sire,"  murmured  he. 

Then,  in  a  low  tone,  he  said  to  M.  de  Va- 
lory, "  Where  is  the  queen  ?" 

"  The  queen  follows  with  the  vicomte." 

**  Come :  take  the  shortest  road  and  await 


us  at  Porte  St.  Martin.  I  will  take  the  long- 
est; the  rendezvous  is  the  carriage." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  anxiety 
of  the  fugitives.  Charny,  on  Avhom  the  re- 
sponsibility rested,  was  almost  mad. 

The  terror  increased  as  they  passed  the 
carriage  of  General  Lafayette  all  lighted  up. 
It  was  entering  the  Carousel. 

At  the  door  of  the  court,  the  Vicomte  de 
Charny  gave  his  arm  to  the  queen,  and  wished 
to  turn  to  the  left.  The  queen  made  him 
stop. 

"  AVhither  go  you  ?"  said  she. 

"  To  the  corner  of  Rue  Nicaise,  where  my 
brother  awaits  us." 

"  Is  the  Nicaise  on  the  river  ?*'  asked  the 
queen. 

"No,  madam e." 

"  Then  your  brother  awaits  you  at  the 
wicket  towards  the  water."  Isidor  wculd 
have  insisted,  but  the  queen  appeared  so  sure 
of  what  she  said  that  doubts  entered  his 
mind.  "  My  God,  madame,"  said  he,  "  every 
mistake  is  fatal." 

"  By  the  river-side,  I  am  sure  I  heard  by 
the  river-side." 

"Let  us  go  thither,  then,  madame,  but  if  we 
find  no  carriage,  we  will  go  at  once  to  Rue 
Nicaise." 

The  queen  and  Isidor  crossed  the  openings 
one  after  the  other,  and  also  the  three  lines 
of  sentinels.  None  thought  of  stopping 
them.  What  reason  was  there  to  believe  that 
this  young  woman,  dressed  like  a  servant  of 
a  good  house,  and  giving  her  arm  to  a  young 
man  in  the  livery  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
was  the  Queen  of  France  ?  They  came  to  the 
river;  the  quay  was  deserted. 

"  It  is,  then,  on  the  other  side,"  said  the 
queen.  Isidor  wished  to  retrace  his  steps. 
She  seemed  mad,  though,  and  insisted  on 
going  to  the  other  wicket.  She  dragged 
Isidor  to  the  Port  Royal.  The  bridge  being 
crossed,  the  other  side  was  found  deserted  as 
the  first. 

"Let  us  look  down  the  street." 

She  forced  him  to  go  down  the  Rue  de  Bac. 
After  going  a  hundred  yards,  she  saw  her 
error,  and  all  pantmg,  said:  "My  strength 
begins  to  fail." 

"  Well,  madame,  do  you  still  insist  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  queen,  "  take  me  where  you 
will." 
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"  Madame^  for  heaven's  sake,  have  cour- 
age." 

"  Ah !  I  do  uot  need  courage,  but  strength." 
Then,  turning  back,  she  said :  "  It  seems  to 
me  I  sliall  never  regain  my  breath.  My  God  I 
my  God  !" 

Isidor  knew  that  breath  was  as  much 
needed  by  the  queen  at  this  hour,  as  it  is  to  a 
wolf  pursued  by  hounds.  He  paused.  '^  Get 
your  breath,  madame.  We  have  time.  I  will 
answer  for  my  brother  ;  he  will  wait  until 
morning." 

She  resumed  walking,  and  retraced  the 
previous  unnecessary  course  she  had  taken. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  Tuileries,  Isidor 
passed  through  the  gate  into  the  Carousel  ; 
the  immense  square  was  crossed  ;  until 
midnight, it  was  always  covered  with  pedlars' 
stalls  and  with  hackney  coaches.  It  was 
nearly  deserted  and  dark.  The  sound  of 
wheels  and  of  horses'  feet,  however,  was 
heard.  They  had  reached  the  gate  at  the 
head  of  the  Kue  des  Echelles.  It  was  evident 
that  the  horses,  wdiose  steps  they  heard,  were 
about  to  pass  in  that  direction.  A  light  was 
seen,  which  doubtless  was  caused  by  the 
torches  which  accompanied  the  carriage. 
Isidor  wished  to  pause  ;  the  queen  hurried 
him  on.  Isidor  rushed  to  the  wicket  to  pro- 
tect her,  just  as  the  torch-bearers  appeared  1 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  placed  her  in  the 
darkest  place,  and  stood  before  her.  Even 
that,  though,  was  for  a  moment  inun- 
dated with  the  light  of  the  torches.  Amid 
them,  in  the  rich  uniform  of  General  of  the 
National  Guard,  was  Lafayette. 

At  the  moment  the  carriage  passed,  Isidor 
felt  that  a  strong  arm  pushed  him  aside. 
This  was  the  left  arm  of  the  queen.  In  the 
right  hand  she  hud  a  little  bamboo  cane  with 
a  gold  head,  such  as  was  usually  carried  at 
that  time  by  women.  She  struck  the 
carriage  wheels  sharply,  and  said,  "So,  jailer, 
lam  out  of  your  prison." 

''  What  are  you  doing,  madame  ?  why 
expose  yourself  to  such  danger  ?" 

"  I  avenge  myself.  For  that  one  would 
incur  much  danger." 

When  the  last  torch  had  passed,  she 
rushed  out  radiant  as  a  child. 

The  queen  had  not  gone  ten  steps  from 
the  wicket  when  a  man  in  a  blue  cloak,  with 
his  face  hidden  by  an  old  cloth  hat,  seized 
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her  arm  convulsively  and  dragged  her 
towards  a  carriage  which  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Rue  Nicaise.  This  man  was  the  Count  de 
Charny.  The  vehicle  was  the  one  in  which 
the  ro3'al  family  had  been  waiting  for  an  hour. 

All  expected  to  see  the  queen  arrive 
terrified,  downcast,  and  overcome  ;  she  came 
joyous  and  happy.  The  dangers  she  had 
run,  the  fatigue  she  had  undergone,  the  time 
she  had  lost,  all  the  consequences  were  for- 
gotten in  pleasure  at  the  blow  with  the  cane 
she  had  given  the  carriage  of  Lafayette,  and 
which  she  felt  as  if  she  had  given  the  general 
himself. 

Ten  paces  from  the  vehicle  a  servant  held  a 
horse.  Charny  pointed  the  horse  to  Isidor, 
who  mounted  and  galloped  away.  He  hurried 
on  to  Bondy  to  order  post-horses. 

The  queen  got  into  the  carriage,  in  which 
the  whole  royal  family  already  were.  She 
sat  down,  took  the  dauphin  on  her  knee,  and 
the  king  sat  by  her;  the  rest  of  the  family 
occupied  the  front  seat. 

Charny  shut  the  door  and  got  on  the  box; 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  spies,  in  case 
there  should  be  any,  went  up  Saint  Honore, 
down  the  Boulevards  to  the  Madeleine,  and 
thence  to  Porte  Saint  Martin.  The  carriage 
was  there  in  waiting,  on  a  road  leading  to 
what  was  called  La  Voirie.  The  road  was 
deserted. 

The  count  sprang  from  the  box  and  opened 
the  door.  In  one  moment  the  six  persons  in 
the  one  carriage  were  put  into  the  other. 
Charny  took  the  useless  vehicle  and  upset  it 
in  a  ditch,  and  then  returned  to  the  carriage. 

De  Maiden  got  up  behind;  M.  de  Valory 
sat  with  Cluirny  on  the  seat.  The  carriage 
had  four  horses,  and  a  clack  of  the  tongue 
made  them  break  into  a  trot.  The  driver 
moved  rapidly.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  clock  of  Saint  Lawrence  struck  one,  they 
set  out  for  Bondy.  The  horses  were  har- 
nessed, and  waited  outside  of  the  stable. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  a  hired 
cabriolet  all  ready.  In  this  were  the  two 
femnies  de  chauibre  of  the  dauphin  and  of 
Madame  Royale. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  the  king  and 
queen  and  Charny,  that  at  Bondy  he  would 
get  inside  of  the  carriage,  and  that  Madame 
de  Tourzel  would  return  thence  to  Pans.  In 
this  change,  though,  they  had   fnr<rotten  to 
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consult  Madame  de  Tourzul.  The  king  pro- 
posixl  the  question.  Madame  de  Tourzel  was 
devoted  to  the  royal  family,  but,  as  far  as 
etiquette  was  concerned,  was  a  perfect  pen- 
dant to  old  Madame  de  Noailles. 

"  Sire,"  said  she,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  watch 
over  the  children  of  France,  and  not  to  leave 
tliem  for  a  moment  without  the  express 
orders  of  your  majesty.  As  the  order  has  no 
precedent,  I  will  not  leave  them." 

The  queen  trembled  with  impatience.  Two 
reasons  excited  her.  She  wished  to  have 
Charny  in  the  carriage;  as  a  queen  he  as- 
sured her  safety,  as  a  woman  she  delighted 
to  have  him  by  her. 

"  My  dear  Madame  de  Tourzel,"  said  the 
queen,  "  we  are  very  grateful ;  but  you  suffer 
and  exaggerate  devotion.  Eemain  at  Bondy, 
and  rejoin  us  v/hcrever  we  be." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  let  the 
king  order  and  I  will  obe}',  even  though  he 
place  me  on  the  roadside.  An  order  of  the 
king  alone,  however,  can  induce  me  to  do 
this,  and  thus  not  only  fail  in  my  duty,  but 
renounce  my  right." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  queen. 

Louis  XVI.  did  not  dare  to  decide  in  so 
important  a  matter.  He  sought  some  exit, 
some  mode  of  escape.  "  M.  de  Charny,"  said, 
he,  "can  you  not  remain~on  the  seat  ?" 

"  T  can  do  anything  the  king  wishes," 
said  M.  de  Charn)^,  "but  I  should  have 
to  remain  there  in  my  uniform  of  an 
officer  in  which  I  have  for  four  months 
travelled  up  and  down  this  road.  If  I  did 
not  do  that,  I  Avould  have  to  wear  my  coat 
and  hat,  a  dress  which  by/ no  means  suits  so 
elegant  an  equipage." 

"  Get  into  the  carriage,  M.  de  Charny,  get 
in;  I  will  hold  the  dauphin,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  will  take  Marie  Therese,  and  all 
Avill  be  right.  We  will  only  be  a  little 
crowded,  that  is  all." 

Charny  awaited  the  king's  decision.  "  It 
is  impossible,  my  dear,"  said  Louis  XVI. 
"  Eemember  that  we  have  ninety  leagues  to 
go." 

Madame  de  Tourzel  stood  up  ready  to  obey 
the  king's  order,  if  he  should  order  her  to 
get  out.  The  king,  however,  did  not  venture 
to  give  it,  so  important  do  even  the  most 
trivial  prejudices  seem  to  people  of  courts. 

"  Monsieur  de  Charny,  can  you  not  replace 


your  brother,  and  ride  in  advance  to  order 
the  horses  ?" 

"  I  have  already  told  your  majesty  that  I 
am  willing  to  do  anything,  but  would  suggest 
to  the  king  that  post-horses  are  usually 
ordered  by  a  courier,  and  not  by  a  captain  of 
the  navy.  Such  a  thing  might  awake  the 
suspicions  of  the  post-agents  and  give  occasion 
to  much  trouble." 

"  True,"  said  the  king. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !"  murmured  the 
queen,  impatient  to  the  last  degree.  Then> 
turning  to  the  count,  she  said:  "  Settle  mat- 
ters as  you  please,  sir,  but  you  must  not  leave 
me." 

"  It  is  my  wish,  madame,  not  to  do  so,  but 
I  see  no  way  to  avoid  it  but  one." 

"  What  is  that  ?  Speak  quickly,"  said  the 
queen. 

"  Instead  of  getting  either  on  the  box  or  in 
the  carriage,  instead  of  riding  in  advance,  to 
return  to  Paris,  and  then  ride  back  in  the 
simple  dress  of  a  man  riding  post.  Go  on, 
madame,  and  before  you  have  gone  ten 
leagues,  I  will  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
your  carriage." 

"Then  you  return  to  Paris." 

"  Certainl}^,  but  till  you  reach  Chalons  your 
majesty  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  ere  then  I 
will  have  I'ejoined  you." 

"How,  though,  will  you  return  to  Paris?" 

"  On  the  horse  my  brother  rode;  he  is  very 
swift,  and  has  had  time  to  blow;  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  I  will  be  there." 

"  Then  ?" 

"  Then,  madame,  I  will  put  on  a  suitable 
dress,  take  a  fast  horse,  and  hurry  on  till  I 
overtake  you." 

''Is  there  no  other  way  ?"  said  Marie  An- 
toinette, in  despair. 

"None,"  said  the  king,  "that  I  see." 

"  Then,"  said  Charny,  "  let  us  lose  no 
time." 

The  importance  of  the  discussion  made  all 
forget  to  give  to  Isidor,  De  Maiden,  and  De 
Valory,  the  loaded  pistols  which  were  in  the 
coach. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


THE    KOUTE. 


About  eight  in  the  morning  the  royal  party 
reached  a  long  ascent  ;  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  road  was  a  wood  in  which  the  birds 
sang,  and  which  the  rays  of  a  beautiful  spring 
sun  pierced  with  golden  light.  Tlie  postil- 
ion let  his  horses  walk. 

"Jean  !"  said  the  king,  "open  the  door. 
I  wish  to  walk,  and  I  think  the  queen  and 
children  will  not  be  sorry  to  do  likewise." 

The  postilion  stopped.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  the  king,  queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  and  children  got  out.  Madame  de 
Tourzel  was  too  feeble,  and  remained  in  the 
carriage. 

The  royal  emigrants  at  once  spread  them- 
selves along  the  roiid.  The  dauphin  set  to 
work  to  pursue  butterflies,  and  Madame  Roy- 
ale  to  gather  flowers. 

Madame  Elizabeth  took  the  king's  arm  ; 
the  queen  walked  alone. 

Presently  a  horseman  appeared,  a  quarter 
of  a  league  distant,  wrapped  in  the  dust  raised 
by  the  horse's  feet. 

Marie  Antoinette  dared  not  say,  "  This  is 
the  Count  de  Charny  ;"  but  aery  escaped  from 
her,  and  she  said  :  "  We  will  have  news  from 
Paris." 

All  turned  round  except  the  dauphin  :  the 
careless  child  had  just  taken  a  butterfly,  and 
cared  nothing  for  the  news. 

The  king,  who  was  a  little  near-sighted, 
used  his  glasses.  "  Ah  !  it  is,  I  think,  M.  de 
Charny.  Let  us  go  on,  he  will  overtake  us, 
and  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

The  queen  did  not  dare  to  say  that  the 
news  brought  by  M,  de  Charny,  at  least,  was 
worth  waiting  for,  and  that  it  was  only  a  de- 
lay of  a  few  seconds.  The  postman  evidently 
road  at  speed. 

He  himself,  as  he  drew  near,  evidently 
looked  with  great  attention,  and  seemed  not 
to  understand  why  the  huge  carriage  had 
placed  its  inmates  on  the  road-side.  He 
reached  them  just  as  the  carriage  reached  the 
top  of  the  rising,  and  paused. 

"It  is  indeed  Charny  !" 

He  wore  a  little  green  frock  with  a  full  col- 
lar, a  broad  brimmed  hat,  with  a  steel  buckle; 
a  white  vest,  coated  leather  breeches,  and 
)nilitary  boots  which  reached  the  knee. 


He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  bowed  before 
the  king,  and  then  turned  and  saluted  the 
queen. 

All  grouped  around  him,  except  the  two 
guards,  who  remained  discreetly  out  of  hear- 
ing. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  sire,  at  two  o'clock  your 
flight  was  not  suspected." 
All  breathed  freely. 

The  king  said  to  the  guardsmen,  "  Draw 
near,  gentlemen,  and  listen  to  M.  de  Chamy's 
news." 

Many  questions  were  asked. 
Charny  told  how  he  had  reached  Paris  and 
met  a  patrol,  how  he  had  been  interrogated 
by  it,  and  had  left  it  fully  convinced  that  the 
king  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 

He  then  told  how,  once  in  the  interior  of 
the  Tuileries,  calm  us  usual,  he  had  gone  to 
his  room,  changed  his  dress,  and  passed 
through  the  royal  corridor,  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  none  suspected  the  escape  ;  not  even 
De  Gouvion,  who  had  withdrawn  the  line  of 
sentinels  he  had  established  around  the  king's 
room,  and  had  sent  away  the  officers  and 
majors. 

Charny  had  then  taken  his  horse,  which 
one  of  the  servants,  on  duty  for  the  night, 
had  held  jn  the  court-yard,  and  thinking 
at  that  hour  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
find  a  post-horse,  had  set  out  for  Bondy.  The 
unfortunate  animal  was  almost  broken  down, 
but  reached  Bondy,  and  that  was  all  the 
count  cared  for.  He  there  got  a  fresh  horse 
and  rode  on.  Nothing  else  had  occurred  on 
the  route. 

They  resumed  their  places,  and  Charny 
galloped  by  the  side  of  the  door. 

At  the  next  post  station  the  horses  were  all 
ready,  except  one  for  Charny.  Isidor  had 
not  ordered  one,  for  he  did  not  know  that 
his  brother  was  on  horseback.  They  did  not 
wait  for  the  horse,  but  set  out,  and  five  min- 
utes after,  Charny  was  in  the  saddle. 

He  had  taken  a  relay  at  Montmirail,  and 
thought  that  the  carriage  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  advance  of  him,  when,  at  the  turning 
of  the  street,  his  horse  came  directly  on  the 
carriage  and  the  two  guardsmen,  who  were 
seeking  to  mend  a  broken  trace. 

The  count  leaped  from  his  horse,  passed 
the  door,  and  advised  the  king  to  conceal 
himself,  and  the  queen   not   to  be  uneasy. 
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lie  then  opened  a  kind  of  box,  forward,  in 
which  were  placed  all  things  likely  to  be 
made  necessary  by  an  accident  on  the  road; 
he  found  there  a  pair  of  traces,  one  of  which 
he  took. 

The  two  guardsmen  took  advantage  of  the 
delay  to  ask  for  their  arms,  but  the  king 
positively  objected.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  carriage  might  be  stopped,  to  which  he 
said  that  even  in  that  case  he  would  not  have 
blood  shed  for  him. 

'  The  trace  was  mended— the  box  shut,  the 
gnards  and  Charny  were  in  their  places,  and 
they  set  out  again.  They  had,  however,  lost 
half  an  hour,  and  at  a  time  when  the  loss  of 
a  minute  might  be  irreparable.  At  two  they 
were  at  Chalons. 

The  king  showed  himself  for  a  moment. 
Amid  the  groups  formed  around  the  door 
were  two  men  who  looked  fixedly  at  him. 
One  of  the  men  left.  The  other  approached 
the  door,  and  said  in  a  low  tone :  "  Sire  I  do 
not  expose  yourself  thus,  or  you  are  lost." 

Then,  speaking  to  the  postilions,  he  said : 
"  Come,  lazybones,  be  quick ;  is  it  thus  you 
delay  travellers  who  pay  you  thirty  sous  a 
station  ?"  He  set  to  work  himself — he  was 
the  post  agent.  The  horses  at  length  were 
harnessed,  and  the  postilions  mounted. 

In  the  interim,  the  man  who  had  disap- 
peared had  gone  to  the  maire,  and  told  him 
that  the  king  and  all  his  family  were  at  the 
post-house,  and  asked  anthority  to  arrest 
them. 

The  maire  luckily  w-as  not  much  of  a  re- 
publican, and  did  not,  besides,  wish  to  as- 
sume so  much  responsibility.  Instead  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  he  asked  for  all  kinds 
of  explanations,  denied  that  it  could  be  so, 
and  reached  the  hotel  just  as  the  carriage 
drove  off. 

They  had,  hoAvever,  lost  twenty  minntes. 

There  much  alarm  in  the  equipage.  The 
horses  kicking  so  unnecessarily  recalled  to 
the  queen  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  four 
lights.  As,  however,  they  left  the  city,  the 
king,  queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  said, 
"  AYe  are  saved  I" 

A  hundred  jaaces  farther,  a  man  appeared, 
rushed  to  the  door  and  said:  "Your  meas- 
ures are  badly  taken.     You  will  be  arrested." 

The  queen  uttered  a  cry.  The  man  rushed 
into  a  little  wood,  and  disappeared. 


Fortunately,  they  were  but  four  leagues 
from  the  bridge  of  Someville,  where  Choiseul 
was  with  his  dragoons.  It  was,  however, 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  were  four 
hours  behind  time. 

When  M.  de  Choiseul  reached  the  bridge 
of  Someville,  he  found  that  his  hussars  had 
not  yet  arrived,  but  shortly  after  the  trum- 
pets and  tramp  of  horses  were  heard.  M.  de 
Goquelot  appeared.  Choiseul  had  the  horses 
picketed  out — had  bread  and  wine  given  to 
the  hussars,  and  then  sat  down  himself  with 
the  colonel  to  dinner. 

The  news  of  M.  Goquelot  was  not  flatter- 
ing. He  had  observed  great  excitement 
everywhere.  For  more  than  a  year  reports 
of  the  king's  flight  had  been  circulated,  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  country,  and  the 
detachments  of  different  arms  stationed  at 
Sainte  Menehould  had  excited  suspicion. 
He  had  even  heard  the  tocsin  in  a  village 
near  the  road. 

This  was  enough  to  take  away  even  De 
Choiseul's  appetite.  After  passing  an  hour 
at  the  table,  he  arose,  and  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  the  detachment  to  M.  Boudet,  went 
to  an  eminence  beyond  the  bridge,  which 
permitted  him  to  see  the  road  for  half  a 
league. 

He  saw  neither  courier  nor  carriage.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  surprising  in  that,  for 
De  Choiseul  could  allow  for  petty  accidents. 
He  expected  the  courier  in  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  king  in  two  or  two 
and  a  half  hours. 

Nine  passed,  and  he  saw^  on  the  road  noth- 
ing like  the  things  he  expected. 

At  half-past  two  there  was  no  carriage.  It 
will  be  remembered  they  had  left  Chalons 
only  at  three. 

AVhile,  however,  De  Choiseul  was  thus 
waiting  on  the  road,  fatality  had  prepared 
at  the  bridge  of  Someville  an  event  which 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  drama  we 
relate. 

Fatality  had  willed  that  a  few  days  pre- 
vious the  peasants  of  an  estate  belonging  to 
Madame  Elboeuf  had  refused  to  pay  duties 
not  redeemable.  They  had  been  menaced 
with  troops.  The  federation,  however,  had 
borne  its  fruits,  and  the  peasants  of  the 
villages  in  the  vicinity  had  vowed  to  assist 
those  of  Elboouf,  if  the  threats  were  realised. 
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When  they  saw  the  hussars  take  tl)eir 
position,  therefore,  the  peasants  thought 
they  came  with  evil  intentions.  Couriers 
were  sent  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
about  three  the  tocsin  sounded  throughout 
the  whole  city. 

When  he  returned  to  tlie  bridge,  which  he 
did  immediateh',  Choiseul  found  his  sub- 
lieutenant, M.  Boudet,  very  uneasy.  Mut- 
tered threats  had  been  heard  by  the  hussars, 
aiuVthe  regiment  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
most  detested  of  the  French  army.  The 
peasants  made  mouths  at  them,  and  sang 
under  their  very  noses  this  improvised  song  : 

"Les  hussards  sont  des  Geiix  ; 
Mais  nous  nous  moquous  d'eux."* 

Other  persons,  too,  who  were  more  clear- 
sighted, began  to  say  that  the  liussars  were 
there  not  to  enforce  obedience  from  the 
peasants,  but  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  king 
and  queen. 

Four  o'clock  came  without  new.s.  De 
Clioisenl  resolved,  however,  to  remain  ;  but 
ho  ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  to  his  car- 
riage, and  took  charge  of  the  diamonds,  send- 
ing Leonard  to  Varennes,  and  bidding  him 
report  at  St.  Menehould  to  M.  Dandoins,  at 
Clermont  to  M.  Damas,  and  at  Varennes  to 
M.  de  Bouille,  the  state  of  affairs. 

Then,  to  soothe  the  excitement,  he  stated 
that  he  and  the  hussars  were  there  not  to  re- 
pi'ess  the  peasantry  of  Elboeuf,  but  to  escort 
a  large  treasure  which  the  Minister  of  War 
had  sent  to  the  army. 

The  word  treasure,  though  it  soothed  ex- 
citement on  one  score,  raised  on  tlie  other 
much  difficulty.  The  king  and  queen  were 
also  a  treasure,  and  M.  de  Choiseul  evidently 
waited  for  them. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  M.  de  Choiseul 
and  his  troops  were  so  pressed  up  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  position,  and  if  the  royal 
party  came,  he,  with  his  forty  hussars,  would 
be  unable  to  protect  them. 

His  orders  were  to  keep  the  king's  journey 
free  from  obstacle.  Instead  of  protecting, 
however,  his  presence  was  an  obstacle. 

The  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  re- 
tire, as  he  would  thus  leave  the  road  free  ; 
but  he  needed  a  pretext. 

The  post-agent  stood   in  the   midst  of   a 

*  The  hussars  are  beggars,  but  we  hiugh  at  them. 


crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  persons  whom 
a  trifle  would  make  enemies  of.  He,  like 
the  others,  stood  looking  with  folded  arms 
at  M.  do  Choiseul. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  duke,  ''are  you 
aware  of  any  convoy  of  money  having  gone 
lately  to  the  army  at  Metz  ?" 

"Yes;  this  morning  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  were  sent,  escorted  by  two  gen- 
darmes." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  De  Choiseul,  amazed  at 
his  good  fortune  in  receiving  the  news. 

"  Parbleu  I  it  is  true,"  said  a  gendarme : 
"Robin  and  I  escorted  it." 

"Then,"  said  the  duke,  turning  to  M. 
Goquelot,  "  the  minister  must  have  preferred 
another  modo  of  escort,  and  our  presence 
here  is  useless,  I  think  we  had  best  start — 
hussars,  bridle  up." 

The  hussars,  who  were  uneasy  enough, 
asked  nothing  better,  and  in  a  moment  were 
bridled  and  mounted.  M.  de  Choiseul  placed 
himself  in  front,  looked  towards  Chalons 
and  with  a  sigh  said  :  "Hussars  bv  fours, 
break!" 

He  left  Someville  with  his  trumpets 
sounding,  Just  as  the  clock  struck  four. 

Two  hundred  paces  from  the  village  De 
Choiseul  took  the  cross-road  to  avoid  St. 
Menehould,  which  he  heard  was  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement. 

Just  then  Isidor  de  Charny  rode  into  the 
village,  on  a  horse  which  had  borne  him  four 
leagues  in  two  hours.  He  inquired  at  the 
post-house,  and  learned  that  a  detachment 
of  dragoons  had  departed  only  a  few  minutes 
before.  He  ordered  the  horses,  and  hoping 
to  overtake  De  Choiseul,  galloped  rapidly 
after  him. 

The  duke  had  left  the  main  road  and 
taken  the  cross-road  just  as  Isidor  entered 
the  village  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
vicomte  did  not  overtake  him. 

The  carriage  of  the  king  came  ten  minutes 
after. 

As  De  Choiseul  had  seen,  the  crowd  was 
nearly  dissipated. 

The  Count  de  Charny,  aware  that  the  first 
detachment  of  troops  should  be  at  the  bridge 
of  Someville,  had  boon  perfectly  confident, 
and  had  not  urged  on  the  postilion-,  who 
seemed  to  have  received  the  order  to  make 
the  journey  at  a  slow  trot. 
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Wlien  he  reached  the  bridge,  and  did  not 
800  the  Clival ry  of  De  Clioiseul,  tlie  king  put 
his  head  anxiously  out  of  i\\v-  carriage. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  sire,  do  not  show 
yourself!     I  will  inquire." 

lie  went  into  the  post-house.  In  five  min- 
utes he  returned,  having  learned  all.  The 
king  saw  that  De  Choiseul  had  retired  to 
leave  him  a  free  passage.  It  was  important 
to  reach  St.  Meuehould,  on  which  place  De 
Choiseul  had,  doubtless,  fallen  back,  and 
where  he  would  find  both  the  hussars  and 
dragoons. 

At  the  moment  of  departure  Charny  ap- 
proached the  carriage.  "What  does  the 
queen  order?"  said  he;  "must  I  go  in  ad- 
vance, or  follow  ?" 

"Do  not  leave  us." 

Charny  bowed,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage. 

Isidor  rode  on,  being  unable  to  account  for 
the  solitude  of  the  road,  which  was  so  straight 
that  sometimes  it  could  be  seen  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league,  or  more,  in  advance. 

He  urged  on  his  hor.se,  and  gained  on  the 
carriage  more  rapidly  than  he  had  done,  fear- 
ing that  the  people  of  St.  Menehould  should 
suspect  the  presence  of  the  hussars.  He  was 
not  wrong.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  great 
number  of  "NTational  Guards  in  the  streets. 
They  were  the  first  he  had  met  since  he  left 
Paris.  The  whole  city  seemed  in  motion, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  he 
heard  the  drums  beat. 

The  vicomte  rode  rapidly  through  the 
streets,  without  appearing  in  the  least  un- 
easy about  what  was  going  on.  He  crossed 
the  great  square,  and  stopped  at  the  post- 
house. 

As  he  crossed  the  square,  he  noticed  about 
a  dozen  dragoons,  in  police  caps,  seated  on  a 
fence.  At  a  few  paces  from  them,  he  saw,  at 
a  window  of  the  ground  floor,  the  Marquis 
Dandoins,  also  "in  fatigue,  and  with  a  whip 
in  his  hand. 

Isidor  did  not  pause,  and  appeared  to  ob- 
serve nothing.  He  presumed  that  M.  Dan- 
doins, aware  of  the  king's  couriers,  would 
know  him  and  need  no  other  hint. 

A  young  man  of  twenty,  with  his  hair  cut 
a  la  Titus — as  the  patriots  of  that  time  wore 
it — with  whiskers  meeting  under  his  chin, 
was  at  the  door  of  the  post-house. 


Isidor  looked  for  some  one  to  speak  to. 

"  What  do  you  wish,  sir  ?"  said  the  man 
with  the  whiskers. 

"  To  speak  to  the  agent  of  the  post." 

"  He  is  now  absent,  sir,  but  I,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Drouet,  am  his  son.  If  I  can  replace 
him,  speak." 

The  youn^  man  laid  an  emphasis  on  his 
name,  as  if  he  were  aware  what  a  terrible 
celebrity  it  would  obtain  in  history. 

"1  want  six  post-horses  for  two  carriages' 
which  follow  me — also  a  saddle  horse." 

Drouet  nodded  an  assent,  went  into  the 
yard.  "  Postilions,"  said  he,  "  six  post-horses 
and  a  saddle  horse." 

Just  then  the  Marquis  Dandoins  came  in. 
"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "you  precede  the  king's 
coach  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  amazed  to  see  you  and 
your  men  in  fatigue  dress." 

"  We  had  not  been  warned,  sir;  and  be- 
sides, very  dangerous  demonstrations  have 
taken  place  around  us.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  debauch  my  men.  What  must 
be  done  ?" 

"  The  king  Will  soon  pass.  Watch  his 
equipage,  and  be  guided  by  circumstances, 
and  set  out  half  an  hour  after  the  royal 
family  has  gone,  acting  as  a  rear  guard." 

Then,  interrupting  himself,  Isidor  said: 
"  Silence !  we  are  watched,  and  perhaps  even 
heard.  Go  to  your  squadron,  and  do  your 
best  to  keep  your  men  faithful." 

Drouet,  in  fact,  stood  at  the  door  where 
this  conversation  took  place.  Dandoins  left. 
Just  then  the  sound  of  whips  was  heard  at 
the  door.  The  king's  carriage  had  come. 
Curiosity  attracted  all  the  population  around 
it. 

Dandoins  wished  at  once  to  tell  the  king 
why  he  and  his  troops  were  in  fatigue  uni- 
form at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  and  ad- 
vanced, cap  in  hand,  and  apologised  with  all 
possible  respect. 

The  king  showed  himself  twice  or  thrice. 

Isidor,  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  stood 
by  Drouet,  who  looked  with  profound  atten- 
tion into  the  carriage.  During  the  previous 
year  he  had  attended  the  federation,  had 
seen  the  king,  and  recognised  him. 

On  that  day  he  had  received  a  considerable 
sum  in  assignats:  he  had  examined  them  one 
after  the  other  (they  all  had  the  king's  like- 
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ness)  to  see  if  they  were  good,  and  lie  remem- 
bered the  royal  features.  Something  within 
him  seemed  to  say,  "  That  man  is  tiie  king." 

He  took  an  assignat  from  his  pocket,  looked 
at  it,  and  said  :  *'It  is  certainly  he." 

Isidor  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  car- 
riage, and  his  brotlier  covered  the  door  at 
which  the  queen  was  sitting. 

"The  king  is  known,"  said  he;  "hurry 
the  departure  of  the  carriage,  and  look  at 
that  tall  dark  man.  He  has  recognized  the 
king,  and  is  named  Jean  Baptiste  Drouet." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Olivier,  "  I  will  take  care. 
Go." 

Isidor  set  out  at  a  gallop  to  order  horses  at 
Clermont. 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside  the  city,  ex- 
cited by  the  promises  of  MM,  de  Maiden  and 
de  Valory,  of  a  crown  apiece,  the  postilions 
set  out  at  a  full  trot. 

The  count  had  not  lost  sight  of  Drouet. 

Drouet  had  not  moved,  but  had  spoken  in 
a  low  voice  to  a  stable-boy. 

Charny  drew  near,  and  said,  "  Monsieur,  is 
there  no  horse  for  me  ?" 

"  One  was  ordered.     But  there  are  none." 

"  How — no  horses  ?  But  that  one  which  I 
see  in  the  yard,  monsieur  ?" 

"  That  is  mine." 

"  Can  you  not  let  me  have  it,  sir  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible.  I  have  a  journey  of 
importance  to  make,  which  cannot  be  post- 
poned." 

To  insist  would  arouse  suspicions;  to  at- 
tempt to  take  a  horse  by  force  would  be  very 
dangerous. 

Charny,  however,  thought  of  a  way  to 
arrange  matters. 

M.  Dandoins  had  looked  after  the  carriage 
until  it  turned  the  corner.     He  looked  back, 

"  Eh,"  said  Olivier,  "  I  am  the  Count  de 
Charny — I  can  get  no  horse — dismount  a 
dragoon,  and  give  me  his  charger.  I  must 
follow  the  king  and. queen;  I  only  know  De 
Choiseul's  reUiy,  and  if  I  am  not  with  them 
the  king  must  stop  at  Varennes." 

"Count,"  said  the  marquis,  "I  will  not 
give  you  a  dragoon's  horse,  but  one  of  my 
own." 

"  I  will  take  it.  The  fate  of  the  whole 
royal  family  depends  on  the  merest  accident. 
The  better  the  horse,  the  better  the  chance." 

They  crossed  the  street  and  went  to  the 


marquis'  quarters.  Before  he  left,  Charny 
bade  a  sergeant  watch  Drouet.  The  marquis 
unfortunately  lived  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  post-house.  Before  the  horses  could  be 
saddled  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would 
be  lost.  "We  say  horses,  for  M.  Dandoins 
had  received  an  order  to  saddle  up,  and 
serve  as  a  rear  guard. 

All  at  once  Charny  fancied  that  he  heard 
voices  shout,  "The  queen!  the  queen  I" 

He  hurried  out  of  the  house,  ordering 
Dandoins  to  send  the  horses  to  the  post- 
house.  The  whole  town  was  in  a  ferment;  it 
seemed  that  it  only  waited  for  the  king  to 
leave  to  burst  forth. 

"  The  carriage  which  has  just  left  is  the 
king's!"  exclaimed  Drouet,  hurrying  off. 
"  The  king,  queen,  and  princess  are  in  it." 
He  mounted  his  horse.  Many  of  his  friends 
sought  to  retain  him.  Where  goes  he  ?  what 
is  he  about  ?  what  is  his  plan  ? 

"  The  colonel  of  the  detachment  of  dra- 
goons being  there,"  he  replied  in  a  low  tone, 
"it  was  impossible  to  detain  him  without  a 
collision,  in  which  we  might  have  been  second 
best.  What  I  did  not  do  here,  I  will  do  at 
Clermont.     Retain  the  dragoons,  that  is  all." 

He  galloped  after  the  king. 

Then  the  report  was  spread  that  the  king 
and  queen  were  in  the  carriage  which  had 
just  passed,  and  the  noise  arose  which  Charny 
heard. 

The  maire  and  municipality  collected,  and 
the  dragoons  were  ordered  to  retire  to  their 
barracks  until  eight  o'clock. 

Charny  had  heard  all.  Drouet  had  gone, 
and  he  quivered  with  impatience. 

Just  then  Dandoins  came  up. 

"  The  horses  ?  the  horses  ?  where  are 
they  ?" 

"  They  will  be  here  directly." 

"  Are  there  pistols  in  the  holsters  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Loaded  ?" 

"I  loaded  them  myself." 

"Good;  now  all  depends  on  your  horse's 
speed!  I  must  overtake  a  man  who  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  advance,  and  whom  I 
must  kill." 

"How!  kill  him?" 

"Yes!  or  all  is  lost." 

"  Mordieu !  to  horse  then." 

"  Do  not  take  anv  trouble  about  me,  but 
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iniiu]  yonr  dragoons.     Look,  the  maire  ha- 
rangues them;  you  have  no  time  to  lose." 

Just  then  the  servant  came  with  the  two 
horses,  Charny  sprang  on  the  first,  took  the 
bridle  from  the  servant,  and  rode  away  after 
Drouet,  without  hearing  Dandoins'  adieu. 

Those  last  words,  however,  were  most  im- 
portant. They  were,  "  You  have  taken  my 
horse,  count,  and  the  pistols  in  the  holsters 
are  not  loaded." 

In  the  meantime,  the  carriage,  preceded  by 
Isidor,  moved  rapidly  from  St.  Menehould 
to  Clermont. 

The  day  was  declining;  it  had  struck 
eight,  and  the  carriage  was  on  the  high  road 
through  the  forest  of  Argonne. 

The  queen  now  saw  that  Charny  was  not 
by  her  side,  but  there  was  no  way  either  to 
slacken  or  to  quicken  the  pace. 

To  explain  events  and  to  illustrate  every 
point  of  this  terrible  journey,  we  must  flit 
from  one  character  to  another.  During  this 
time,  while  Isidor  preceded  the  carriage  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  as  a  courier  on  the  route 
to  Sainte  Menehould,  and  entered  the  forest 
of  Argonne,  and  Drouet  followed  the  coach 
with  Charny  at  his  heels,  Dandoins  ordered 
boot  and  saddle  to  be  sounded. 

Among  the  crowd  were  three  hundred 
armed  National  Guards.  To  risk  a  battle — 
and  all  promised  that  it  would  be  severe — 
would  be  to  destroy  the  king.  It  would  be 
better  to  remain,  and  thus  restrain  tlie  peo- 
ple. Dandoins  had  a  parley  with  them,  and 
asked  the  leaders  what  they  wanted,  what 
they  wished,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of 
these  hostile  demonstrations.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  king  would  reach  Clermont,  and  find 
Damas  with  a  hundred  and  forty  dragoons. 

Had  he  one  hundred  and  forty  dragoons 
he  would  attempt  something,  but  he  had  but 
thirty.  What  avail  would  they  be  against 
three  or  four  hundred  men  ? 

He  did  parley.  At  half-past  nine  the  car- 
riage, preceded  by  Isidore  only  a  few  hundred 
paces,  reached  Clermont. 

It  had  been  but  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
going  four  leagues. 

Outside  of  the  city,  Damas,  who  had  been 
warned  by  Leonard,  awaited  them.  He 
recognised  Isidor's  livery,  and  said :  "  Excuse 
me;  do  you  precede  the  king  ?" 

"  Are  you,  sir,  Count  Charles  de  Damas  ?" 


"  Yes." 

"  I  do.  Assemble  your  dragoons  and  pre- 
pare to  escort  the  royal  carriage." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Count  de  Damas, 
"there  are  rumours  of  insurrection  which 
terrify  me,  and  I  own  frankly  that  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  fidelity  of  my  men  if  they 
recognise  the  king.  All  that  I  can  promise 
is,  when  the  carriage  has  passed,  to  follow  it 
and  close  the  road." 

*'Do  your  best,  sir.     Here  is  the  king." 

In  the  distance  the  royal  carriage  might 
be  recognised  by  the  sparks  the  horses'  feet 
knocked  from  the  stones  of  the  road. 

It  was  his  duty  to  ride  ahead  and  order  the 
relays.  Five  minutes  after,  he  was  at  the 
post-house.  Almost  at  the  same  time  came 
Damas  and  five  or  six  dragoons.  Then  came 
the  king. 

The  carriage  followed  Isidore  so  quickly 
that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  mount.  The 
carriage,  without  being  rich,  was  so  remark- 
able that  many  persons  began  to  collect. 

Damas  stood  by  the  door  of  the  house,  pre- 
tending not  to  know  the  illustrious  party. 

Neither  the  king  nor  queen,  however,  could 
resist  the  desire  to  obtain  information.      „ 

The  king  called  Damas;  the  queen  Isidor. 

"  Is  it  you,  M.  Damas  ?"  said  the  king. 

"Yes,  sire." 

"  Why  are  not  your  dragoons  underarms?" 

"  Sire,  your  majesty  is  five  hours  behind 
the  time.  My  squadron  was  mounted  at  four 
o'clock.  I  kept  it  waiting  as  long  as  possible, 
but  the  city  began  to  get  excited,  and  my 
men  began  to  make  some  very  troublesome 
conjectures.  If  the  fermentation  broke  out 
before  your  majesty's  arrival,  the  tocsin  would 
have  been  sounded  and  the  road  closed.  I  then 
kept  only  a  dozen  men  mounted,  and  made 
the  others  go  to  their  quarters.  I  kept  the 
trumpeters,  though,  at  my  own  quarters,  so 
that  I  could  sound  boot-and-saddle  assoonas 
possible,  if  necessary.  Your  majesty  sees  I 
was  right,  for  the  road  is  now  free." 

"Very  well,  sir.  You  have  acted  pru- 
dently. When  I  am  gone,  sound  the  boot- 
and-saddle  and  overtake  me." 

"Sire,"  said  the  queen,  "will  you  hear 
what  the  vicomte  says  ?" 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  the  king 
impatiently. 

"  That  you  were  recognised  by  the  son  of 
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the  post-agent  at  Sainte  Menehould;  that  he 
saw  this  young  man,  with  an  assignat  in  his 
hand,  examine  your  countenance  and  your 
likeness;  that  he  told  his  brotlier,  who  is 
behind,  of  tlie  matter;  that  something  serious 
lias  certainly  taken  place,  or  Count  de  Charny 
would  be  here." 

"Then,  if  we  have  been  recognised,  there 
is  the  more  reason  for  haste.  M.  Isidore, 
hurry  up  the  postilions." 

Isidore's  horse  was  ready.  The  young  man 
leaped  into  the  saddle  and  cried  out :  "  Quick, 
to  Varennes!"' 

M.  Damas  stepped  back,  and  bowed  re- 
spectfully to  the  king:  the  postilions  started. 

The  horses  had  been  changed  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye,  and  they  Avent  like  light- 
ning. 

As  they  left  the  city  they  passed  a  sergeant 
of  hussars. 

M.  Damas  had  at  first  felt  disposed  to  fol- 
low the  carriage  with  the  few  men  who  were 
ready;  the  king,  however,  had  given  him 
other  orders,  to  which  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  conform.  Some  excitement  also  was 
observable  in  the  city;  the  citizens  going  from 
house  to  house,  the  windows  opening,  and 
heads  and  lights  being  visible  everyv/here. 
Damas  sought  to  prevent  but  one  thing — the 
sounding  of  the  tocsin.  Besides,  he  expected 
Dandoins  every  moment  with  his  thirty  men, 
which  would  reinforce  him.  All,  however, 
appeared  to  grow  calm  ;  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  he  went  to  the  square,  where  he 
found  his  chief  of  squadron,  M.  de  Norville, 
and  asked  him  to  get  the  men  under  arms. 
Just  then  they  came  to  tell  him  that  a  non- 
commissioned officer  sent  by  Dandoins  waited 
with  a  message. 

The  message  was  that  he  must  not  expect 
M.  Dandoins,  who  with  his  troops  was  re- 
tained by  the  municipality  of  St.  Menehould, 
and  also,  which  Damas  knew  already,  that 
Drouet  had  set  out  to  overtake  the  carriages, 
which  he  probably  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
take, as  he  had  not  been  seen. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  non- 
commissioned officer  of  Lauzun's  regiment 
was  announced. 

The  message  had  been  sent  by  the  com- 
mander, M.  de  Rohrig,  who  with  young  De 
Bouille  and  Raigecourt  commanded  at  Va- 
rennes.     Uneasy  at  the  lapse  of  hours  with- 


out news,  these  gentlemen  had  sent  to  Damas 
for  information. 

'*  What  was  the  condition  of  things  at 
Varennes  ?"  asked  Damas. 

"Perfectly  quiet." 

"  Where  are  the  hussars  ?" 

"  In  quarters,  with  their  horses  saddled." 

"Did  you  meet  any  carriages  on  the 
road  ?" 

''Yes;  one  with  four  and  another  with 
two  horses." 

"  Those  were  the  carriages  you  looked  for; 
all  is  right,"  said  Damas. 

He  went  to  his  quarters  and  ordered  boot- 
and-saddle.  He  prepared  to  follow  the  king, 
and  defend  him  if  necessary.  Five  minutes 
after^  the  trumpets  sounded.  All  was  well, 
except  the  incident  which  detained  the 
troops  of  Dandoins.  With  his  hundred  and 
forty  dragoons,  however,  he  could  do  without 
his  subordinate. 

The  royal  equipage  had  turned  to  the  left 
towards  Varennes.  It  had  been  determined 
to  change  horses  on  the  side  towards  Dun, 
and  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the 
road  over  the  hills,  and  take  the  one  which 
led  to  the  bridge.  That  being  passed,  to  go 
beneath  the  tower  to  the  place  where  De 
Choiseul's  relays  were,  which  were  to  be 
guarded  by  De  Bouille  and  De  Raigecourt. 

When  at  this  difficult  point,  they  remem- 
bered that  Charny  was  to  guide  the  party 
through  the  streets  to  the  post-house.  The 
count  had  been  there  some  days  and  he  had 
made  himself  familiar  with  every  stone. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  not  there. 

The  anxiety  of  the  queen  was  doubled. 
Charny  would  have  joined  the  carriage,  had 
not  some  terrible  accident  befallen  him. 

As  he  approached  Varennes,  the  king  him- 
self became  uneasy.  Relying  on  Charny,  he 
had  not  even  brought  a  map  of  the  city. 
The  night,  too,  was  intensely  dark,  and 
lighted  by  the  stars  alone.  It  was  one  of 
those  nights  in  which  it  was  easy  to  become 
lost,  even  in  known  localities,  and  for  a  bet- 
ter reason  in  strange  places. 

The  order  Isidor  had  received  from  Charny 
was  to  halt  in  front  of  the  city.  There  his 
brother  would  relay,  and  as  we  hav9  said, 
resume  charge. 

As  the  queen,  and  perhaps  Isidor  as  well, 
was   uneasy  about  his  brother,  they  had  no 
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hope  but  that  either  De  Bouille  or  De  Eaige- 
court  would  meet  tlie  king  outside  of  Varen- 
nes.  They  had  been  two  or  three  days  in 
tile  eity,  knew  it,  and  would  be  guides. 
When,  therefore,  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  saw  but  two  or  three  lights,  Isi- 
dor  halted,  and  looked  around  him,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  He  saw  nothing.  He  then 
called  in  a  low,  and  then  in  a  loud  voice,  for 
MM.  de  Bouille  and  de  Raigecourt.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  as 
they  approached,  like  distant  thunder  in 
sound.  An  idea  occurred  to  him:  perhaps 
they  were  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  He  en- 
tered and  explored.  He  saw  nobody.  He 
had  then  one  thing  or  the  other  to  do;  he 
must  either  go  on  or  wait. 

In  five  minutes  the  carriage  had  come. 
All  asked  at  once,  "  You  have  not  seen  the 
count  ?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Isidor,  "  I  have  not;  as  he  is 
not  here,  he  must,  while  in  pursuit  of  Drouet, 
have  met  with  some  accident." 

The  queen  sighed. 

"  What  must  be  done  ?"  asked  the  king. 

Speaking  to  the  two  guardsmen,  he  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  do  you  know  the  city?" 

No  one  did,  and  the  answer  was  negative. 

"  Sire,"  said  Isidor,  "  all  is  silent  and  quiet; 
if  it  please  your  majesty  to  wait  here  ten 
minutes,  I  will  enter  the  city,  and  find  either 
MM.  de  Bouille  and  de  Rangecourt  or  the 
relays  of  M.  de  Choiseul.  Does  your  maj- 
esty remember  the  name  of  the  inn  where 
the  horses  were  ?" 

"Alas,  no  !"  said  the  king.  "I  did,  but 
have  forgotten.  It  matters  not — go,  and 
we  will  in  the  meantime  search  out  some 
information." 

Isidor  hurried  towards  the  city,  and  soon 
disappeared  among  the  houses. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

JEAN   BAPTISTE    DROUET. 

The  words  of  the  king  :  "  We  get  some 
information  here,"  were  explained  by  the 
appearnnce  of  two  or  three  houses  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road.  The  nearest  of 
these  houses  was  opened  at  the  sound  of  the 


approaching  carriages,  as  they  perceived  by 
tiie  light  that  shone  througii  the  doorway. 

The  queen  descended,  took  the  arm  of 
M.  de  Maiden,  and  went  towards  the  house. 
But  at  their  approach  the  door  was  (closed, 
yet  not  so  quickly  but  that  M.  de  Maiden 
had  time  to  dart  forward  before  it  was  quite 
shut.  Under  the  pressure  of  M.  de  Maiden, 
although  there  was  some  resistance,  the  door 
opened. 

Behind  the  door,  and  making  an  effort  to 
close  it,  was  u  man  about  fifty,  with  his  legs 
bare,  and  dressed  in  a  robe-de-chambre  and 
slippers.  He  cast  a  rapid  look  at  the  queen, 
whose  countenance  was  visible  by  the  light 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  started.  "  What 
do  you  want,  sir  ?"  he  asked  of  M.  de  Maiden. 

"  Monsieur,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  do  not 
know  Varennes,  and  we  beg  you  to  be  so 
good  as  to  point  out  the  way  to  Stenay." 

''  And  if  I  do  so,"  said  the  unknown, 
"  and  if  they  ascertain  that  I  have  given  you 
the  information,  then  for  giving  it  to  you  I 
should  be  lost." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  should  you  run  some  risk 
in  rendering  us  this  service,  you  are  too 
courteous  not  to  oblige  a  lady  who  finds 
herself  in  a  dangerous  position." 

"  Monsieur  !"  replied  the  man,  "the  person 
who  is  behind  you  is  the  queen  !" 

"  Monsieur  !" 

"  I  have  recognised  her  !" 

The  queen,  who  had  heard  or  guessed  what 
had  just  passed,  touched  M.  de  Maiden 
behind.  "Before  going  further,"  said  she, 
"  tell  the  king  that  I  am  recognised." 

M.  de  Maiden,  in  one  second,  had  accom- 
plished this  commission. 

"Well  !"  said  the  king,  "^'beg  this  man  to 
come  and  speak  with  me." 

M.  de  Maiden  returned  ;  and  thinking  it 
useless  to  dissimulate,  he  said:  "The  king 
wishes  to  speak  to  you,  monsieur," 

The  man  sighed,  threw  off  his  slippers,  and 
with  naked  feet,  in  order  to  make  less  noise, 
advanced  towards  the  door. 

"Your  name,  monsieur  ?"  asked  the  king 
at  once. 

"M.  de  Prefontaine,  sire,"  he  replied  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  What  are  you  ?" 

"  A  major  of  cavalry,  and  knight  of  the 
royal  order  of  Saint  Louis." 
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"  In  your  double  quality  as  major  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  Saint  Louis,  you  have 
twice  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  me  ;  it  is 
consequently  your  duty  to  assist  me  in  the 
embarrassment  I  find  myself  in." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  major;  "but  I 
beg  your  majesty  to  make  haste — I  may  be 
seen." 

"And,  monsieur,  if  you  are  seen,"  said  M. 
de  Maiden,  "so  much  the  better.  You  will 
never  have  so  good  an  opportunity  again  to 
do  your  duty." 

The  major,  with  whom  this  seemed  no 
argument,  uttered  a  kind  of  groan. 

The  queen  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  pity, 
and  stamped  her  foot  with  impatience. 

The  king  made  a  sign  to  her,  and  then, 
addressing  the  major  :  "Monsieur,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  have  you,  by  chance,  heard  speak  of 
some  horses  that  were  waiting  for  a  carriage, 
and  have  you  seen  any  hussars  stationed  in 
the  town  since  yesterday  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,  horses  and  hussars  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town  :  the  horses  at  the 
Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque,  the  hussars  prob- 
ably in  the  barracks." 

"Thanks,  sir.  Now  go  in;  no  one  has 
seen  you,  and  nothing  will  happen  to  you." 

"  Sire " 

The  king,  without  listening  any  further, 
reached  his  hand  to  the  queen  to  assist  her 
into  the  carriage,  and  addressing  the  guards, 
who  waited  for  his  orders :  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  forward  to  the  Grand  Monarque!" 

The  two  officers  resumed  their  places,  and 
cried  to  the  postilions :  "  To  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque !" 

But  at  the  same  instant,  a  kind  of  shadow 
on  horseback  darted  from  the  wood,  and  rid- 
ing across  the  road,  "Postilions,"  said  he, 
"  not  a  step  further!" 

"Why  so?"  asked  the  postilions,  aston- 
ished. 

"  Because  you  are  conducting  the  king,  who 
is  flying  from  France,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
nntion  I  order  you  not  to  stir." 

The  postilions,  who  had  already  made  a 
movement  forward, stopped,  muttering,  "The 
king!" 

Louis  XVI.  saw  the  danger  was  great. 
"  Who  are  you,  sir,"  cried  he,  "  who  give  your 
orders  here  ?" 

"  A  simple  citizen;  but  I  represent  the  law, 


I  and  I  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  Pos- 
tilions, stir  not.  I  order  it  a  second  time. 
You  know  me  well — I  am  Jean  Baptiste 
Drouet,  son  of  the  postmaster  of  St.  Mene- 
hould." 

"Oh!  the  miserable  fellow!"  cried  the  two 
guards,  jumping  down  from  their  seats,  with 
their  couteaus  de  chasse  in  their  hands,  "  it 
is  he!"  But  before  they  had  reached  the 
ground,  Drouet  had  darted  into  the  streets  of 
the  lower  town. 

"Ah!  Charny,  Charny!"  murmured  the 
queen,  "what  has  happened  to  you?"  She 
sank  into  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  indif- 
ferent to  whatever  might  happen. 

What  had  happened  to  Charny,  and  how 
had  he  let  Drouet  pass  ? — Fatality ! 

The  horse  of  M.  Dandoins  was  swift,  but 
Drouet  had  already  twenty  minutes'  start  of 
the  count.  He  failed  in  recovering  these 
twenty  minutes. 

Charny  drove  the  spurs  into  his  horse;  the 
horse  bounded  and  went  off  at  a  gallop. 
Drouet  on  his  side,  without  knowing  whether 
he  was  followed  or  not,  went  as  hard  as  he 
could.  He,  however,  had  only  a  post-horse, 
Charny  a  thorough-bred.  At  the  end  of  a 
league  Charny  had  shortened  the  distance  by 
a  third.  Then  Drouet  perceived  he  was  pur- 
sued, and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  escape. 
He  had  left  so  rapidly  that  he  was  without 
arms. 

The  young  patriot  did  not  fear  death,  but 
he  feared  to  be  stopped.  He  feared  the  king 
w^ould  escape;  he  feared  that  this  oppor- 
tunity to  render  his  name  illustrious  for  ever 
w^ould  escape  him. 

He  had  still  two  leagues  to  go  before  reach- 
ing Clermont,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
would  be  overtaken  at  the  end  of  the  third 
league  from  St.  Menehould.  And  yet  to 
stimulate  his  ardour  he  heard  the  carriage  of 
the  king  before  him.  He  redoubled  his  spur- 
ring and  whipping. 

He  was  only  three-quarters  of  a  league  from 
Clermont,  but  Charny  was  not  more  than  two 
hundred  paces  behind  him.  Without  doubt, 
Drouet  knew  there  was  no  post-house  at  Va- 
renues;  without  doubt  the  king  was  going  on 
to  Verdun. 

Drouet  began  to  despair.  Before  he  could 
reach  the  king  he  would  be  overtaken  him- 
self.    At  half  a  leasfue  from  Clermont  he 
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heard  the  gallop  of  Charny's  horse  nearly  as 
well  as  that  of  his  own. 

All  at  once,  as  Charny  was  not  more  than 
fifty  paces  behind  him,  some  returning  pos- 
tilions crossed  before  Drouet.  Drouet  knew 
that  they  were  those  who  had  conducted  the 
king's  carriage. 

"  Ah!"  said  he,  "  it  is  you.  On'to  Verdun, 
aye  ?" 

"  What  ?  On  to  Verdun  ?"  asked  the  pos- 
tilion. 

"  I  said,"  repeated  Drouet,  "  that  the  car- 
riages you  had  just  left  have  gone  on  to 
Verdun."  And  he  passed,  pressing  his  horse 
for  a  last  effort. 

"No!"  cried  the  postilions,  "on  to  Va- 
rennes." 

Drouet  gave  a  cry  of  joy.  He  is  safe !  and 
the  king  is  lost!  He  darted  into  the  forest 
of  Argonne,  all  the  paths  of  which  he  knew. 
In  crossing  the  wood  he  would  gain  on  the 
king.  Besides,  the  darkness  of  the  wood 
would  protect  him.  Charny,  who  knew  the 
country  almost  as  well  as  Drouet,  understood 
that  Drouet  would  escape,  and  uttered  a  cry 
of  anger.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Drouet, 
he  pushed  his  horse  into  the  open  country 
that  separated  the  road  from  the  forest,  call- 
ing out:  "Stop!  stop!" 

But  Drouet  took  care  not  to  answer.  He 
leant  over  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  exciting 
him  with  his  spurs,  whip  and  voice.  If  he 
reached  the  wood  he  was  safe. 

He  reached  the  wood,  but  when  he  reached 
it  he  was  only  ten  paces  from  Charny. 

Charny  seized  one  of  his  pistols,  and  point- 
ing it  at  Drouet,  "  Stop !"  said  he,  "  or  thou 
diest  !" 

Drouet  stooped  still  more  over  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  and  pressed  on.  Charny  drew  the 
trigger,  but  it  missed  fire. 

Furious,  Charny  launched  the  pistol  at 
Drouet,  seized  the  second,  dashed  into  the 
wood  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  aimed  at  him 
betwixt  the  trees,  but  a  second  time  the  pistol 
missed  fire. 

Then  it  was  that  he  remembered  as  he  gal- 
loped away  from  M.  Dandoins  that  he  had 
heard  him  cry  out  something  which  he  had 
not  understood. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  I  have  mistaken  the 
horse,  and,  without  doubt,  he  cried  to  me 
that  the  pistols  were  not  charged.      N'im- 


porte!  I'll  overtake  this  fellow,  and  if  neces- 
sary will  kill  him  with  my  hands."  And  he 
continued  the  pursuit.  But  he  had  scarcely 
gone  a  hundred  yards  before  his  horse  fell 
into  a  ditch.  Charny  rolled  over  his  head, 
got  up,  and  jumped  into  the  saddle  again, 
but  Drouet  had  disajipeared. 

And  so  Drouet  escaped  from  Charny.  So 
it  happened  that  he  crossed  the  high-road, 
like  a  threatening  phantom,  and  commanded 
the  postilions  who  were  driving  the  king 
not  to  go  a  step  further. 

The  postilions  had  stopped,  for  Drouet 
had  ordered  them  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
which  had  already  commenced  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  king. 

Drouet  had  scarcely  got  into  the  streets  of 
the  lower  town  before  the  galloping  of  an 
approaching  horse  was  heard. 

By  the  same  street  that  Drouet  had  taken, 
Isidor  appeared.  His  information  was  the 
same  as  that  given  by  M.  de  Prefontaine. 

The  horses  of  M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de 
Bouille  and  de  Raigecourt  were  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  at  the  Grand.  Monarque. 
The  third  officer,  M.  de  Rohrig,  was  at  the 
garrison  with  the  hussars.  A  waiter  at  a 
cafe,  who  was  shutting  up  his  establishment, 
had  given  him  the  information.  But  instead 
of  finding  the  travellers,  as  he  expected,  full 
of  joy,  he  found  them  plunged  in  the  deepest 
grief. 

M.  de  Prefontaine  wept;  the  two  guards 
threatened  something  invisible  and  unknown. 
Isidor  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  recital. 

"  What  has  happened,  gentlemen  ?"  said  he. 

"  Did  you  not  meet  in  the  street  a  man  who 
passed  you  at  full  gallop  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  Isidor. 

"Well,  that  man  was  Drouet,"  said  the 
king. 

"  Drouet !"  said  Isidor,  with  profound  grief; 
"  then  my  brother  is  dead !" 

The  queen  shrieked,  and  buried  her  head 
in  her  hands. 

There  was  a  moment  of  inexpressible  de- 
pression among  these  unfortunates,  threat- 
ened with  a  danger  unknown  but  terrible,  and 
stopped  upon  the  highway.  Isidor  recovered 
himself  first. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  dead  or  living,  do  not 
think  any  longer  of  my  brother.  Think  of 
your  majesty.     There  is  not  a  moment  to 
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lose.  The  postilions  know  the  hotel  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  At  a  gallop,  to  the  hotel 
of  the  Grand  Monarque!" 

But  the  postilions  did  not  stir. 

"Don't you  hear?"  asked  Isidor. 

"Yes." 

"  Well  then,  why  do  you  not  start  ?" 

"  Because  M.  Drouet  has  forbidden 
us." 

"  What !  M.  Drouet  has  forbidden  you  ? 
And  when  the  king  commands  and  M.  Drouet 
forbids,  you  obey  M.  Drouet  ?" 

"  We  obey  the  nation." 

"  Allons,  gentlemen,"  said  Isidor  to  his  two 
companions,  "  ther.n  are  moments  when  the 
life  of  a  man  is  nothing.  Each  of  you  charge 
one  of  these  men:  I  will  charge  this  one. 
We  will  drive  ourselves." 

And  he  seized  the  nearest  postilion  by  the 
collar,  and  put  the  point  of  his  hunting-knife 
to  his  breast. 

The  queen  saw  the  three  knives  sparkle, 
and  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  gentlemen,  par- 
don!" and  then  to  the  postilions:  "My 
friends,"  said  she,  "  you  shall  have  fifty  louis 
to  divide  amongst  you  now,  and  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  francs  each,  if  you  will  save  the 
king." 

Whether  they  were  frightened  by  the  war- 
like demonstrations  of  the  three  young  men, 
or  whether  they  were  seduced  by  the  queen's 
offer,  the  postilions  recommenced  their 
journey. 

M.  de  Prefontaine  went  into  his  house, 
trembling,  and  locked  the  door. 

Isidor  galloped  before  the  carriage.  He 
traversed  the  town  and  passed  the  bridge. 
In  five  minutes  they  would  be  at  the  Grand 
Monarque.  The  carriage  descended  the  hill 
that  conducted  to  the  low  town  at  a  good 
rate:  but  on  reaching  the  entrance  to  tlie 
bridge  they  found  one  of  the  gates  closed. 
They  opened  the  gate ;  two  or  three  wagons 
barred  the  passage. 

''Come  !"  said  Isidor,  jumping  from  his 
horse  and  pulling  the  wagons  aside. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  first  beat 
of  the  drum,  and  the  first  clang  of  the  toc- 
sin.    Drouet  had  done  his  work. 

"Ah,  fellow  !"  said  Isidor,  grinding  his 
teeth,  "  if  I  find  you."        * 

And  by  a  groat  effort  he  pushed  one  of  the 


wagons  aside,  as  M.  de  Maiden  and  M.  de 
Valory  did  the  other. 

A  third  still  remained  in  the  way. 
"Come  !  the  last  one  I"  said  Isidor;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  wheels  moved. 

All  at  once,  between  the  spokes  of  the 
third  wagon,  they  saw  the  barrels  of  four  or 
five  muskets  thrust. 

"A  step  further  and  you  die,  gentlemen!" 
said  a  voice. 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !"  said  the  king, 
"  do  not  attempt  to  force  a  passage.  I  order 
you  not." 

The  two  officers  and  Isidor  drew  back  a 
step. 

"  AVhat  is  it  yon  wish  ?"  asked  the  king. 

At  the  same  moment  a  cry  of  terror  was 
heard  from  the  carriage.  Besides  the  men 
who  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  bridge, 
two  or  three  others  had  glided  behind  the 
carriage,  and  the  guns  of  several  appeared 
at  the  door.  One  of  these  was  directed 
against  the  breast  of  the  queen. 

Isidor  saw  all,  and  seized  the  barrel  and 
knocked  it  up. 

''Fire,  fire!"  cried  several  voices.  One 
of  the  men  obeyed,  but  happily  his  gun 
snapped. 

Isidor  raised  his  arm,  and  would  have 
poniarded  the  young  man,  but  the  queen 
caught  his  arm. 

"  Ah,  madame  !"  cried  Isidor  furiously, 
"  let  me  charge  these  ruffians." 

"  No,  monsieur.  Put  up  your  sword  ! 
Listen  !" 

Isidor  half  obeyed.  Pie  let  his  hunting- 
knife  fall  half-way  down  the  scabbard. 

"  Ah,  if  I  could  meet  Drouet  !"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"As  for  him,"  said  the  queen,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  grasping  his  arm  firmly,  "  as  for 
him,  I  give  you  leave." 

"Now,  messieurs,"  repeated  the  king, 
"what  is  it  you  wish?" 

"  We  wish  to  see  the  passports,"  replied 
two  or  three  voices. 

"  The  passports  ?"  said  the  kiug;  "  go  and 
fetch  the  authorities  of  the  town,  and  we  will 
show  them  to  them.'' 

"  Ay,  by  my  faith  !  good  manners  !"  cried 
the  man  whose  gun  had  already  snapped, 
throwing  himself  towards  the  king.  But 
the    tAvo   guards   threw  themselves    between 
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liiin  ;ind  tho  king  and  seized  iiim.  In  the 
struggle,  tho  gun  went  off,  but  the  ball 
struck  no  one. 

"  Halloa  !"  cried  a  voice,  "  who  fired  ?" 

The  uum  wliom  the  guards  had  seized 
cried:  "Help  !  help  !"  Five  or  six  other 
armed  men  ran  to  liis  assistance. 

The  two  guards  bared  their  hunting-knives, 
and  prepared  to  fight. 

The  king  and  the  queen  made  useless  ef- 
forts to  stop  both  parties.  The  struggle  was 
about  to  commence — terrible,  mortal — when 
two  men  suddenly  threw  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  the  melee,  one  girdled  with  a  tri- 
coloured  scarf,  the  other  dressed  in  a  uni- 
form. 

The  man  with  the  tricoloured  scarf  was 
Sansse,  the  procureur  of  tlie  commune;  the 
other,  in  the  uniform,  was  Hannonet,  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guards.  Behind 
them,  lit  up  by  torches,  were  twenty  guns. 

The  king  saw,  in  these  two  men,  if  not 
assistance,  at  least  a  guarantee  of  his  safety. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready  to 
trust  myself,  and  those  with  me,  to  you,  but 
defend  us  from  the  brutality  of  these  people." 
And  he  pointed  to  the  men  armed  with  guns. 

"  Ground  your  arms,  gentlemen  !"  said 
Hannonet.     The  men  grumblingly  obeyed. 

"You  will  excuse  us,  monsieur,"  said  the 
procureur  of  the  commune,  addressing  the 
king,  "  but  the  report  is  spread  that  his 
majesty  Louis  XVI.  is  fled,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  for  ourselves  if  it  is  true." 

"  To  see  if  it  is  true  !"  cried  Isidor.  "If 
it  were  true  that  this  carriage  contained  the 
king,  you  ought  to  be  at  his  feet.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  only  contains  a  private  gen- 
tleman, why  do  you  stop  us  ?" 

"  Monsieur  !"  said  Sausse,  continuing  to 
address  the  king,  "it  is  to  you  I  speak;  will 
you  do  me  the  honour  of  answering  ?" 

"Sire,"  said  Isidor,  in  a  whisper,  "gain 
time;  M.  de  Damas  and  his  dragoons  follow 
us,  without  doubt,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  arrive."  > 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  king.  Then, 
answering  M.  Sausse,  "  And  if  our  passports 
are  correct,  you  will  let  us  continue  our  route, 
monsieur  ?" 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  Sausse. 

"  Well,  then,  Madame  la  Baronne,"  said 
the  king,  addressing  himself  to  Madame  de 


Tourzel,  "  have  the  goodness  to  seek  for  your 
passport,  and  give  it  to  these  gentlemen." 

Madame  de  Tourzel  complied  with  what 
the  king  meant  to  say,  by  the  words,  "  have 
the  goodness  to  seek  for  your  passport."  She 
commenced  immediately  to  hunt  up  the 
passport,  but  in  the  pockets  where  it  certainly 
was  not. 

"  Ah !"  said  an  impatient  threatening  voice, 
"  you  know  well  you  have  no  passports." 

"  Pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  the  queen,  "  we 
have  one,  but  ignorant  that  we  were  going  to 
be  asked  for  it,  Madame  de  Korff  does  not 
know  where  she  put  it." 

A  kind  of  humming  went  through  the 
crowd,  implying  that  they  were  not  to  be 
duped  by  any  subterfuge. 

"  There  is  something  more  simple  than  all 
this,"  said  Sausse.  "  Postilions,  drive  the 
carriage  to  my  store.  These  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen will  come  into  my  house,  and  there 
all  can  be  put  right.  Forward!  gentlemen 
of  the  National  Guard,  escort  the  carriage!" 

This  invitation  resembled  an  order  too 
much  for  any  one  to  gainsay  it,  and  if  they 
had  attempted  they  would  probably  not  have 
succeeded.  The  tocsin  continued  to  ring, 
the  drum  to  beat,  and  the  crowd  to  increase 
at  each  step. 

More  than  a  hundred  persons,  accompany- 
ing the  carriage,  remained  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  of  M.  Sausse,  which  was  situated  in 
a  little  square. 

"  Well,"  said  the  king,  as  he  entered. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  replied  Sausse,  "  we 
were  speaking  of  the  passport;  if  the  lady 
who  is  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  carriage 
will  show  hers,  I  will  carry  it  to  the  munici- 
pality, where  the  council  is  sitting,  and  see 
if  it  is  correct." 

As  in  any  case  the  passport  given  by 
Madame  de  Korff  to  Count  Charny  and  by 
Count  Charny  to  the  queen,  was  quite  cor- 
rect, the  king  made  a  sign  to  Madame  de 
Tourzel  to  give  it  up. 

She  drew  this  precious  paper  from  her 
pocket  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  M.  Sausse, 
who  bade  his  wife  do  the  honours  of  his  house 
to  his  mysterious  guests,  and  left  for  the 
municipality. 

As  Drouet  was  present  at  the  sitting,  every 
one  there  was  very  excited.  M.  Sausse  en- 
tered with  the  passport.     Each  knew  that 
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the  travellers  liad  been  conducted  to  his 
house,  and  on  his  arrival  curiosity  made  them 
silent.  He  deposited  the  passport  before  the 
mayor. 

We  have  already  given  the  contents  of  this 
passport.  After  having  read  it :  "  Gentle- 
men," said  the  mayor,  "  the  passport  is  per- 
fectly good." 

"  Good  I"  repeated  eight  or  ten  voices  with 
astonishment,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
hands  stretched  out  to  receive  it. 

"Without  doubt,  good,"  said  the  mayor, 
"  for  the  king's  signature  is  there."  And  he 
shoved  the  passport  towards  the  stretched-out 
hands,  which  seized  it  immediately. 

But  Drouet  nearly  tore  it  from  the  hands 
that  held  it:  "Signed  by  the  king?"  said 
he,  "well,  so  it  may  be;  but  is  he  one  of  the 
National  Assembly  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  was 
reading  the  passport  at  the  same  time  as 
himself,  and  by  the  light  of  the  candle,  "  I 
see  the  signature  of  a  member  of  one  of  the 
committees." 

"  But,"  replied  Drouet,  "  is  it  that  of  the 
president  ?  And,  besides  all  that,"  went  on 
the  young  patriot,  "the  travellers  are  not 
Madame  Korff,  a  Kussian  lady,  her  children, 
her  steward,  her  woman,  and  three  servants, 
but  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  Ma- 
dame Royale,  Madame  Elizabeth,  some  great 
lady  of  the  palace,  three  couriers — the  royal 
family,  in  fact!  Will  you,  or  will  you  not, 
permit  the  royal  family  to  leave  France  ?" 

The  question  was  placed  in  its  proper  light; 
but,  place  it  as  you  would,  it  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  for  the  authorities  of  a  third-rate 
town  like  Varennes  to  determine. 

Then  they  deliberated,  and  the  deliberation 
promised  to  be  so  long  that  the  procureur 
determined  to  leave  them  to  it  and  returned 
home. 

The  king  advanced  three  steps  to  meet 
him.  "  Well,"  he  asked,  with  an  anxiety  that 
he  strove  in  vain  to  conceal,  "  the  passport  ?" 

"  The  passport,"  replied  M.  Sausse,  "  at 
this  moment,  I  ought  to  say,  has  raised  a 
great  discussion  at  the  municipality." 

"  And  why  ?"  demanded  Louis  XVI. ;  "  they 
doubt  its  validity,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No — but  they  doubt  its  belonging  really 
to  Madame  de  Korff;  and  the  rumour  goes 
that  it  is  in  reality  the  king  and  his  family 


that  we  have  the  honour  to  have  in  our 
walls." 

Louis  XVL  hesitated  replying  for  a  mo- 
ment; then,  determining  all  at  once  what  to 
do— 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "I  am  the  king, 
that  is  the  queen,  tliose  are  my  children  I 
and  I  beg  you  to  treat  us  with  that  respect 
which  the  French  have  always  shown  tlieir 
kings." 

A  great  number  of  the  curious  surrounded 
the  door.  The  words  of  the  king  were 
heard,  not  only  within,  but  without  too. 

Unfortunately,  if  he  who  had  just  pro- 
nounced these  words  had  said  them  with  a 
certain  dignity,  the  grey  coat  in  which  he 
was  dressed,  and  the  little  peruke,  a  la  Jean 
Jacques,  that  ornamented  his  head,  would 
not  have  corresponded  with  his  dignity.  To 
find  a  King  of  France  in  such  an  ignoble 
disguise  I  The  queen  felt  the  impression 
produced  on  the  multitude,  and  coloured  to 
the  very  temples. 

"Let  us  accept  the  offer  of  Madame 
Sausse,"  said  she,  quickl}',  "  and  go  upstairs." 

M.  Sausse  took  a  light  and  went  towards 
the  stairs,  to  show  the  way  to  his  illustrious 
guests. 

During  this  time,  Iflie  news  that  it  was  really 
the  king  who  was  at  Varennes,  and  that  he  had 
said  so  with  his  own  lips,  flew  through  every 
street  in  the  town.  A  man  rushed  into  the 
municipality.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "the 
travellers  stopping  at  M.  Sausse's  really  are 
the  royal  family  !  I  heard  the  confession 
from  the  king's  own  mouth  !" 

"Eh  bien !  gentlemen,"  cried  Drouet, 
"  what  did  I  tell  you  ?" 

At  the  same  time  a  great  hubbub  was 
heard  in  the  streets,  and  the  tocsin  continued 
to  clang  and  the  drums  to  beat. 

A  deputation  of  the  commune  soon  ar- 
rived, who  said  to  Louis  XVL : 

"  Since  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Varennes  have  the  happiness 
to  possess  their  king,  they  come  to  take  his 
orders." 

"My  orders?"  replied  the  king,  "direct 
my  carriages,  then,  to  be  got  ready,  so  that  I 
may  continue  my  route." 

None  of  the  municii>al  deputation  knew 
what  to  reply  to  this  demand.  Just  then 
the  gallop  of  the  horses  of  Dc  Choisoul  was 
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licuril,  iuid  the  hussars  wero  socii  Lo  draw  up 
with  bare  blades  in  the  square. 

The  queen  became  highly  excited,  and  a 
ray  of  joy  passed  across  her  eyes.  ''We  are 
saved!"  murmured  she,  in  the  ear  of  Madame 
Elizabeth. 

"God  grant  it  to  be  so!"  said  tlie  pure- 
hearted,  lamb-like  woman,  who  appealed  to 
God  under  all  circumstances. 

The  king  arose  and  listened. 

The  municipal  oflScers  seemed  uneasy. 

Just  then  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the 
ante-chamber,  Avhich  was  guarded  by  peasants 
armed  with  scythes:  a  few  words  were  inter- 
changed, and  then  a  contest  ensued,  and  De 
Choiseul,  bare-headed  and  hat  in  hand,  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

Behind  him  ajDpeaied  the  pale  head  and 
resolute  face  of  M.  Damas. 

In  the  expression  of  the  two  officers'  faces 
there  was  such  an  air  of  menace,  that  the 
members  of  the  commune  separated,  leaving 
an  open  space  between  the  new-comers  and 
the  royal  family. 

When  she  saw  De  Choiseul,  the  queen 
crossed  the  whole  length  of  the  room  and 
gave  him  her  hand:  "Ah,  sir!  is  it  you? 
You  are  welcome." 

"  Alas !  madame,  I  have  come  very  late." 

"It  matters  not;  you  have  come  in  good 
company." 

"  Madame,  we  are  almost  alone.  M.  Dan- 
doins  has  been  detained  with  his  dragoons  at 
St.  Menehould,  and  M.  Damas  has  been  de- 
serted by  his  men." 

The  queen  shook  her  head. 

"But,"  said  De  Choiseul,  "where  is  M. 
de  Bouille  ?  where  is  De  Eaigecourt  ?"  and 
he  looked  anxiously  around  him. 

"  I  have  not  seen  those  gentlemen,"  said 
the  king,  who  had  approached. 

"  Sire,"  said  Damas,  "  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  I  believed  they  were  killed  in  front 
of  your  carriage." 

"  What  must  be  done?"  said  Louis  XVI. 

"Sire,  I  have  forty  hussars  here.  They 
have  marched  forty  leagues  to-day,  but  will 
go  much  farther  to  serve  you." 

"But  how?"  asked  the  king. 

"  Listen,  sire,"  said  De  Choiseul.  "  This  is 
all  that  can  be  done :  I  have,  as  I  said,  forty 
hussars.  I  will  dismount  seven.  You  will 
mount  one  of  the  horses,  with  the  dauphin 


in  your  arms,  the  queen  will  take  a  second, 
Madame  Elizabeth  a  third,  and  Madame 
Royale  a  fourth.  Mesdames  de  Tourzel,  de 
Neuville,  and  Breunier,  whom  you  will  not 
leave,  will  mount  the  others.  We  will  sur- 
round you  with  the  thirty-three  hussars,  and 
cut  our  way  through.  Thus  we  shall  have  a 
chance  of  escape.  Reflect,  tliough,  sire.  IF 
you  adopt  this  course,  you  must  do  it  at 
once,  for  in  an  hour,  or  half-hour,  the  soldiers 
will  have  left  me." 

M.  de  Choiseul  awaited  the  king's  order. 
The  queen  appeared  to  like  the  project,  and 
looked  at  Louis  XVI.,  as  if  to  question  him. 
But  he,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  shun  the 
eyes  of  the  queen,  and  the  influence  which 
she  could  exert  over  him.  At  last,  looking 
M.  de  Choiseul  in  the  face :  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
"  I  know  well  that  there  is  a  way,  and  only 
one,  perhaps;  but  can  you  answer  me  that  in 
this  unequal  contest  of  thirty-three  men 
against  seven  or  eight  hundred,  some  shots 
will  not  kill  my  son,  my  daughter,  the  queen, 
or  my  sister  ?" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Choiseul,  "  if  such  a  misfor- 
tune happened,  and  happened  because  you 
had  yielded  to  my  counsel,  I  should  kill  my- 
self before  your  majesty's  eyes." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  king,  "  instead  of 
vielding  to  these  wild  projects,  let  us  reason 
coolly." 

The  queen  sighed,  an  3  moved  two  or  three 
steps  away.  In  this  she  did  not  feign  regret. 
She  met  Isidor,  who,  attracted  by  the  noise 
in  the  street,  and  still  hoping  that  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  had 
approached  the  window.  They  exchanged 
two  or  three  words,  and  Isidor  left  the  room. 

The  king  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  what 
passed  between  Isidor  and  the  queen,  and 
said :  "  The  municipality  refuses  to  let  me 
pass.  It  wishes  that  I  should  wait  here  until 
the  break  of  day.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
Count  de  Charny,  who  is  so  sincerely  devoted 
to  us,  and  of  whom  we  have  no  news,  but  the 
Chevalier  de  Bouille  and  M.  de  Eaigecourt 
left,  as  I  am  assured,  ten  minutes  after  my 
arrival,  to  warn  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  and 
cause  the  troops  to  march,  which  were  surely 
ready.  If  I  were  alone,  I  would  follow  your 
counsel  and  pass  on;  but  the  queen,  my  two 
children,  my  sister,  and  these  two  ladies,  it  is 
impossible   to   risk,  especially  with  the  few 
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people  you  have,  for  I  would  not  certainly  go 
leaving  my  three  guards  here."  He  took  out 
his  watch.  "  It  is  near  tliree  o'clock.  Young 
De  Bouille  left  at  half-past  twelve.  His 
father  had  certainly  formed  his  troops  in 
echelons,  one  before  the  other.  The  first 
will  be  advised  by  the  chevalier.  They  will 
arrive  successively.  It  is  only  eight  leagues 
from  here  to  Stenay.  In  two  hours,  or  three 
hours  and  a  half,  a  man  may  easily  get  over 
the  distance  on  horseback.  Detachments 
will  continue  then  to  arrive  throughout  the 
night.  Towards  five  or  six  o'clock,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bouille  will  be  here  in  person,  and 
then,  without  any  danger  to  my  family,  with- 
out any  violence,  we  will  leave  Varennes  and 
continue  on  our  wav." 

M.  de  Choiseul  assen,ted  to  the  logic  of  this 
reasoning,  and  yet  his  instinct  told  him  that 
there  are  certain  moments  when  it  is  not 
necessary  to  listen  to  logic. 

He  turned  then  towards  the  queen,  and  by 
his  looks  seemed  to  supplicate  her  to  give 
him  other  orders,  or  at  least  get  the  king  to 
revoke  those  that  he  had  already  given.  But 
she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  take  anything  on  myself," 
said  she;  "it  is  for  the  king  to  command, 
my  duty  is  to  obey.  Besides,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  of  the  king.  It  cannot  be  long  before 
M.  de  Bouille  arrives." 

M.  de  Choiseul  bowed,  and  drew  some  steps 
back,  taking  M.  de  Damas  with  him,  with 
whom  he  wished  to  concert  measures,  and 
making  a  sign  to  the  two  guards  to  come  and 
share  in  their  councils,  when  a  second  depu- 
tation arrived,  consisting  of  M.  Sausse,  M. 
Hannonet,  commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  of  three  or  four  municipal  offi- 
cers. 

They  caused  their  names  to  be  announced, 
and  the  king,  thinking  that  they  came  to  say 
the  carriages  were  ready,  ordered  them  to  be 
admitted. 

The  young  officers,  who  interpreted  every 
sign,  every  movement,  every  gesture,  fancied 
they  saw  in  Sausse's  face  something  of  hesi- 
tation, and  in  that  of  Hannonet  a  determined 
will,  which  seemed  to  them  a  good  augury. 

The  king  looked  anxiously  at  the  envoys  of 
the  commune,  and  awaited  until  they  spoke  to 
him.  They  did  not  speak,  but  bowed.  Louis 
XVI.  did  not  seem  to  mistake  them.     "  Mes- 


sieurs," said  he,  "the  French  people  have 
only  gone  astray,  for  their  love  of  their 
sovereigns  is  real.  Weary  of  the  perpetual 
outrages  I  liave  been  subjected  to  in  my 
capital,  I  have  decided  to  withdraw  into  the 
provinces,  where  the  holy  fire  of  devotion  yet 
burns.  There,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  find  the 
love  the  people  of  France  are  wont  to  bear 
their  rulers." 

The  envoys  bowed  again. 

"I  am  willing  to  give  my  people  a  proof  of 
my  confidence.  I  have  come  to  take  hence 
a  force,  composed  one  half  of  troops  of  the 
line,  one  half  of  the  National  Guard,  with 
which  I  will  go  to  Montmedy,  where  I  have 
determined  to  fix  myself.  The  consequence 
is,  M.  Hannonet,  as  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  I  wish  you  to  select  the  troops 
who  are  to  accompany  me,  and  to  have  the 
horses  put  to  my  carriage." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during 
which  Sausse  expected  Hannonet  to  speak, 
and  when  Hannonet  thought  Sausse  would 
speak. 

Hannonet  at  last  bowed.  He  said:  "Sire, 
I  would  obey  the  orders  of  your  majesty,  but 
for  a  clause  which  forbids  the  king  to  leave 
France,  and  all  Frenchmen  to  aid  him  in 
doing  so." 

The  king  trembled. 

'*  Consequently,"  said  Hannonet,  making 
a  gesture  to  beseech  the  king  to  let  him 
finish,  "and  consequently,  the  municipality 
of  Varennes  has  resolved,  before  it  suffers  the 
king  to  pass,  to  send  a  courier  to  Paris,  to  ask 
the  will  of  the  National  Assembly." 

The  king  felt  the  sweat  roll  from  his  brow, 
and  the  queen  bit  her  lips  with  impatience. 
Madame  Elizabeth  clasped  her  hands  and 
looked  to  heaven. 

"  So,  so,  gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  with 
that  dignity  which  always  came  to  his  aid 
when  forced  to  an  extremity;  "am  I  no 
longer  able  to  go  whither  I  please  ?  if  so,  I 
am  a  more  abject  slave  than  the  humblest  of 
my  subjects." 

"  Sire,"  said  Hannonet,  "you  are  still  our 
master,  but  the  hnniblost  of  all  men,  king  or 
citizen,  is  bound  i)y  his  oath.  You  made  an 
oath.  Sire,  obey  the  law.  This  is  not  only 
a  great  example  to  follow,  but  to  give." 

The  king  saw  that  if,  without  resistance, 
he  submitted  to  this  rebellion — and  such  he 
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thought  it — of  i\  village  municipality,  he  was 
lost 

"Gentlemen,"  said  \w,  "tliis  is  violence. 
I  Jini  not,  though,  so  isolated  as  I  seem.  Be- 
fore my  door  arc  forty  faithful  men.  and 
around  Varennes  I  have  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
I  order  vou,  then,  M.  Ilannonet,  commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  to  have  the  horses  at 
once  put  to  my  carriage.  I  order,  and  will 
have  it  so." 

The  queen  drew  near,  and  in  a  low  tone 
said  :  "  Very  well,  sire!  let  us  risk  our  lives, 
but  not  our  honour." 

"And  if  Ave  refuse  to  obey  your  majesty, 
what  will  be  the  result?" 

"  The  result  will  be  that  I  will  appeal  to 
force,  and  that  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
blood  that  will  be  shed,  and  which  you  really 
will  have  spilled." 

"  So  be  it,  sire,"  said  Hannonet.  "  Call 
your  hussars — I  will  appeal  to  the  National 
Guard." 

He  left  the  room.  The  king  and  queen 
looked  at  each  other  in  terror,  and  the  latter, 
seeing  the  danger  of  their  position,  hastily 
taking  the  dauphin,  who  was  yet  asleep,  from 
his  bed,  went  to  the  window,  and  throwing 
it  open,  said : 

"Monsieur,  let  us  show  ourselves  to  the 
peojjle,  and  ascertain  if  they  be  entirely 
gangrened.  Let  us  appeal  to  the  soldiers, 
and  encourage  them  w4th  our  voices.  That 
is  as  little  as  those  who  are  ready  to  die  for 
us  can  expect." 

The  king  followed  mechanically,  and  ap- 
peared with  her  on  the  baloony. 

The  square  into  which  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  looked  seemed  a  prey  to  the 
greatest  agitation. 

One  half  of  the  hussars  of  M.  de  Choiseul 
were  mounted,  and  the  others  on  foot. 
Those  who  were  on  foot  were  pulled  about, 
lost,  drowned  amid  the  people,  and  suffered 
themselves,  with  their  horses,  to  be  taken 
anywhere.  They  were  already  won  over  by 
the  nation.  The  others,  who  Avere  on  horse- 
back, seemed  submissive  to  M.  de  Choiseul, 
who  spoke  to  them  in  German :  but  they  in- 
formed him  that  half  of  the  troop  had  mu- 
tinied. 

The  cry  of  "'The  king!  the  king!"  was 
at  once  uttered  by  five  hundred  mouths. 

De  Choiseul  was  desperate,  and  wished  to 


die.      He  made  one  effort.     "Tlus.sai-K!"  said 
he,  "  in  honour's  name  save  the  king!" 

Just  at  that  moment,  surrounded  by 
twenty  armed  men,  a  new  actor  appeared  on 
the  stage.  Drouet  came  from  the  munici- 
pality, wliere  he  had  resolved  to  stop  the 
king's  journey.  "Ah!"  said  he,  as  he 
passed  De  Choiseul,  "you  would  convey  the 
king  away!  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  do,  you 
will  take  away  only  his  body." 

Choiseul  advanced  with  his  drawn  sword. 
The  commander  of  the  National  Guard  was 
there,  and  said:  ''M.  de  Choiseul,  if  you 
come  a  foot  nearer,  I  will  kill  you!" 

Just  then  a  man  advanced  whom  no  threat 
or  menace  could  induce  to  pause.  It  was 
Isidor  de  Charny.  The  man  he  looked  for 
was  Drouet. 

"Back,  back!"  said  he,  driving  his  spurs 
into  his  horse,  "  that  man  belongs  to  me !" 

He  rushed  on  Drouet  with  his  couteau  de 
chasse. 

When  he  was  just  within  reach,  two  shots 
were  fired,  one  from  a  pistol,  and  the  other 
from  a  gun.  The  ball  from  the  latter  struck 
him  in  the  breast. 

The  two  shots  were  fired  so  near  to  him 
that  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  literally 
wrapped  in  flame  and  smoke.  He  reached 
out  his  arms,  and,  as  he  fell,  exclaimed, 
''Poor  Catherine!" 

Letting  the  couteau  de  chasse  fall,  he  sank 
back  on  the  crupper  of  his  horse,  and  thence 
to  the  ground. 

The  queen  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and 
nearly  let  the  dauphin  fall  from  her  arms; 
but  as  she  was  dropping  into  a  chair  she  saw 
another  horseman  coming  down  the  pathway 
Isidor  had  made  in  the  crowd. 

The  king,  when  the  queen  had  retired, 
turned  and  shut  the  window. 

Not  a  few  voices  only  cried,  "  Vive  la  Na- 
tion!"— not  a  few  hussars;  the  Avhole  crowd 
did  so.  Only  twenty  hussars  remained  faith- 
ful, and  they  were  the  hope  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  queen  threw  herself  in  a  chair,  and 
with  her  hands  over  her  face  saw  Isidor  de 
Charny  die,  as  she  had  seen  George. 

All  at  once  a  loud  noise  was  heard,  and  she 
looked  up. 

We  will  not  seek  to  tell  what  passed  in  the 
mind  of  the  woman  and  the  queen.     Olivier 
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de  Charily,  pale  and  bloody  with  the  last  em- 
brace of  his  brother,  stood  at  tlie  door. 

Sombre  and  calm,  he  made  a  sign  to  tlie 
persons  who  were  present,  and  said : 

"  Excuse  me,  messieurs,  I  must  speak  to 
their  majesties." 

The  National  Guards  sought  to  make  him 
understand  that  they  were  there  to  keep  his 
majesty  from  having  any  communication 
with  any  one  else. 

Charny,  however,  folded  his  pale  lips,  knit 
his  brow,  opened  his  frock,  and  showed  a 
pair  of  pistols,  repeating,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  gentler  but  more  positive  voice  than  he 
had  before: 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  had  the  honour  to  tell  you 
that  I  wished  to  speak  to  the  king  and  queen 
alone!" 

He  at  the  same  time  made  with  his  hand 
a  gesture  for  all  strangers  to  leave  the 
room. 

The  voice,  the  power  of  Charny,  exercised 
on  himself  and  others,  animated  Damas  and 
the  guardsmen,  who  resumed  all  their 
energy,  and  at  once  they  drove  the  National 
Guards  from  the  room 

Then  the  queen  saw  how  useful  such  a 
man  would  have  been  in  the  carriage,  had 
not  etiquette  demanded  that  Madame  de 
Tourzel  should  have  been  his  substitute. 

Charny  looked  around  to  see  that  none  but 
the  queen's  faithful  servitors  were  present, 
and,  approaching,  said, 

"  Madame,  I  have  seventy  hussars  at  the 
gates,  and  can  rely  on  them.  What  orders 
do  you  give  ?" 

"Tell  me  first,  dear  Charny,"  said  the 
queen  in  German,  "  what  has  happened  ?" 

The  count  made  a  gesture,  which  told  the 
queen  that  De  Maiden,  who  was  there,  also 
spoke  German. 

"Alas!"  said  the  queen,  "we  did  not  see 
you,  and  thought  you  dead." 

"Unfortunately,  madame,"  said  Charny, 
"  I  am  not  dead,  but,"  and  he  spoke  in  deep 
sadness,  "my  poor  brother  is."  He  could 
not  restrain  a  tear;  but  he  added,  in  alow 
tone,  "  My  time  will  come." 

"  Charny !  Charny !  I  ask  what  is  tlie 
matter?  Why  did  you  leave  me  thus?" 
asked  the  queen;  adding,  in  German,  "You 
treated  us  badly,  especially  ourselves." 

Charny  bowed. 


"  I  fancied,"  he  said,  "  that  my  brother 
had  told  you  why," 

"Yes,  I  know;  you  pursued  that  wretch 
Drouet,  and  we  at  once  saw  trouble  in  the 
fact." 

"  I  did  meet  with  a  great  misfortune.  In 
spite  of  every  effort,  I  could  not  overtake 
him  in  time.  A  returning  postilion  told  him 
that  your  majesty's  carriage,  which  he  had 
intended  to  follow  to  Verdun,  had  gone  to 
Varennes,  and  he  then  went  in  the  wood  of 
Argonne.  I  followed,  and  sought  twice  to 
shoot  him,  but  the  weapons  were  not  loaded. 
I  did  not  get  my  horse  at  St.  Menehould, 
but  used  Dandoins'  instead.  Ah,  madame! 
about  all  this  there  was  fatality.  I  followed 
him  through  the  forest,  but  did  not 'know 
the  roads,  while  he  was  familiar  with  every 
by-path.  The  darkness  became  every  hour 
more  intense,  and  as  long  as  I  could  see  him 
or  hear  him  I  followed.  At  last  light  and 
the  sound  of  his  horse's  heels  passed  away, 
and  I  found  myself  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  forest.  Madame,  I  am  a  man — you 
know  me;  I  do  not  weep  now,  but  then  I 
wept  tears  of  rage." 

The  queen  gave  him  her  hand. 

Charny  bowed,  and  touched  it  with  the  tip 
of  his  lips. 

"  No  one  replied  to  my  cries.  I  wandered 
all  night,  and  at  dawn  I  was  at  Genes,  on 
the  road  from  Varennes  to  Dun.  Had  you 
escaped  Drouet,  as  he  had  me  ?  But  that 
was  impossible :  you  had  passed  Varennes, 
and  it  was  useless  to  go  for  you  thither.  Not 
far  from  the  city  I  met  M.  Deslon  and  a 
hundred  hussars.  He  was  uneasy,  but  had 
no  news  except  that  not  long  before  he  had 
seen  MM.  de  Bouille  and  de  Raigecourt  flying 
across  the  bridge  to  tell  the  general  what  had 
gone  on.  I  told  M.  Deslon  all ;  I  besought 
him  to  come  with  me,  with  his  hussars, 
which  he  did  at  once,  leaving  only  thirty  to 
guard  the  bridge  over  the  Meuse.  In  half 
an  hour  we  were  at  Varennes,  and  have  come 
the  whole  distance,  four  leagues,  in  one 
hour.  I  wished  to  begin  the  attack  at  once, 
to  charge  everything,  even  if  we  found  liarri- 
cade  on  barricade.  At  Varennes,  however, 
we  found  some  so  high  that  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  seek  to  pass  them.  I  then 
tried  to  parley.  There  was  an  advance  of 
the  National  Guards  thrown  out,  and  I  asked 
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loavo  to  join  my  hussars  wiLli  tliose  who  wore 
ill  tlic  city.  This  was  refused.  I  then  asked 
to  send  to  the  king  for  orders,  and  as  they 
would  have  refused  this,  as  they  did  tlie  first 
request,  I  leaped  my  horse  over  the  first 
barricade  and  also  the  second.  Guided  by 
tlie  noise,  I  galloped  up,  and  reached  the 
square  just  when  your  majesty  had  loft  the 
balcony.  Now,"  said  Charny,  "  I  await  your 
majesty's  orders." 

The  queen  clasped  Charny's  hand  in  her 
own. 

She  then  turned  to  the  king,  who  seemed 
plunged  into  a  perfect  state  of  torpor. 

"Sire,"  said  she,  "have  you  heard  what 
our  faithful  friend,  the  Count  de  Charny, 
has  said  ?" 

The  king  did  not  reply. 

The  queen  then  arose  and  went  to 
him. 

"  Sire,"  said  she,  "  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,  for  unfortunately  we  have  already  lost 
too  much.  M.  de  Charny  has  seventy  safe 
men,  and  asks  for  orders." 

The  king  shook  his  head. 

"  Sire,  for  heaven's  sake  give  your  orders  !" 

Charny  looked  imploringly  while  the  queen 
besought  him. 

"My  orders!"  said  the  king.  ''I  have 
none  to  give.  I  am  a  prisoner.  Do  all  you 
can." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  queen,  "  that  is  all 
we  ask." 

She  took  Charny  aside.  "  You  have  a 
carte-blanche,"  said  she.  "  Do  as  the  king 
told  you — all  you  can."  She  then  said,  in  a 
low  tone :  "  Be  quick,  however ;  act  with 
vigour,  or  we  are  lost." 

"  Very  well,  madame.  Let  me  confer  for 
a  moment  with  these  gentlemen,  and  what 
we  decide  on  will  be  done  at  once." 

De  Choiseul  came  in.  He  had  in  his 
hand  a  bundle  of  papers  wrapped  up  in  a 
bloody  handkerchief.  He  said  nothing,  but 
gave  them  to  Charny. 

The  count  at  once  understood  that  they 
were  the  papers  found  upon  his  brother.  He 
took  the  bloody  inheritance  in  his  hand  and 
kissed  it.  The  queen  could  not  but  sob. 
Charny  did  not  change,  but  placed  the  relics 
on  his  heart. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'  will  you  aid  me 
in  the  last  effort  I  shall  make  T' 


"We  are  ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives,"  said 
all. 

"Tliiiik  you  twelve  men  are  yet  faith- 
ful ?" 

"  Here  stand  nine,  at  least." 

"Well,  I  have  sixty  or  seventy  hussars. 
While  I  attack  the  barricades  in  front,  do 
you  make  a  diversion  in  the  rear.  I  will 
then  force  the  barricades,  and  with  our 
united  forces  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  off  the 
king." 

In  reply,  the  young  men  gave  Charny  their 
hands. 

He  then  turned  to  the  queen  and  said, 
"  Madame,  in  an  hour  I  shall  be  dead  or  your 
majesty  free." 

"Count,"  said  the  queen,  "say  not  so. 
Liberty  would  be  too  dear." 

Olivier  bowed  a  reiteration  of  his  promise, 
and  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
fresh  rumours  and  clamours  which  broke  out, 
advanced  to  the  door. 

But  just  as  he  advanced  his  hand  to  the 
key,  the  door  opened  and  admitted  a  new 
personage,  who  was  already  about  to  mingle 
in  the  complicated  intrigue  of  the  drama. 

He  was  a  man  of  aboiit  fifty  or  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  with  a  dark,  stern  look.  His 
collar  was  turned  back,  his  neck  bare,  and  his 
eyes  were  flushed  with  fatigue.  His  dusty 
apparel  showed  that  some  great  exertion  had 
urged  him  to  attempt  a  mad  journey.  He 
had  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  sabre  hung  to  his 
belt.  Panting  and  almost  breathless,  when 
he  opened  the  door,  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
when  he  recognised  tlie  king  and  queen.  A 
smile  of  gratified  vengeance  passed  over  his 
face,  and  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
minor  personages  who  stood  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room,  he  reached  forth  his  hand  and 
said : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly, 
all  of  you  are  ray  prisoners." 

With  a  gesture,  rapid  as  thought,  M.  de 
Choiseul  rushed  forward  with  a  cocked  pistol, 
and  seemed  ready  to  kill  the  new-comer,  who 
exceeded  in  insolence  and  resolution  all  they 
had  yet  seen. 

By  a  movement  yet  more  rapid,  the  queen 
seized  his  hand,  and  said  in  a  low  tone :  "  Do 
not  be  too  hasty,  M.  de  Choiseul.  All  the 
time  we  gain  is  gained,  for  M.  de  Bouille 
cannot  be  far  off." 
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"  You  are  right,  madame,"  said  De  Choi- 
seul,  and  he  rephiced  his  weapon. 

The  queen  glanced  at  Charny,  amazed  that 
in  this  new  danger  he  had  not  thrown  himself 
forward.  Strange  though  it  was,  Charny  did 
not  wish  the  new-comer  to  see  him,  and,  to 
escape  his  eye,  retired  to  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  room. 

The  queen,  however,  knew  the  count,  and 
did  not  doubt  but  that,  as  soon  as  he  was 
wanted,  he  would  emerge  from  that  recess. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ANOTHER     EXEMY. 

All  this  scene  of  M.  de  Choiseul  menacing 
the  man  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  As- 
sembly passed  without  his  ev&u.  seeming  to 
remark  that  he  had  but  narrowly  escaped 
death.  He  seemed  also  to  be  occupied  by  a 
far  more  powerful  sentiment  than  that  of 
fear.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  expression 
of  his  face.  He  had  the  bearing  of  the  hun- 
ter who  sees  before  him  the  lion  and  lioness 
who  had  devoured  his  young. 

The  word  "prisoners,"  however,  had 
aroused  De  Choiseul,  and  the  king  had  sprung 
to  his  feet. 

"  Prisoners !  prisoners !  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly.  I  do  not  understand 
you.'' 

"  It  is,  however,  easy  to  be  understood," 
said  the  man.  "In  spite  of  the  oath  you 
took  not  to  leave  France,  you  fled  in  the  night, 
broke  your  word,  betrayed  the  nation,  and 
insulted  the  people.  The  nation  has  now 
appealed  to  arms,  the  people  'have  risen,  and 
through  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  humblest, 
though  not  on  that  account  the  least  powerful, 
says:  '  Sire,  in  the  name  of  the  people  and 
the  National  Assembly,  you  are  my  pris- 
oner.' " 

In  the  next  room  sounds  of  applause,  ac- 
companied by  mad  bravoes,  were  heard. 

"  Madame,"  said  De  Choiseul,  whispering 
to  the  queen,  "  you  will  not  forget  that  you 
stopped  me.  Otherwise  you  would  not  be 
exposed  to  such  an  offence." 

"  All  this  will  be  nothing,"  said  she,  "  if  we 
can  but  avenge  ourselves." 

"Yes,"  said  De  Choiseul,  "but  if  we  do 
not  ?" 


The  queen  uttered  a  sad  and  melancholy 

sigh. 

The  hand  of  Charny  passed  over  De 
Choiseul's  hand,  and  touched  the  queen's. 

Marie  Antoinette  turned  quickly  round. 

"  Let  that  man  do  and  say  what  he  will. 
I  will  take  charge  of  him." 

In  the  meantime  the  king,  completely  over- 
come with  the  new  blow  which  had  been 
dealt  him,  looked  with  amazement  at  the 
sombre  personage  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  and  the  king,  spoke  so  energetically 
to  him.  There  was  also  some  curiosity 
mingled  with  this  feeling,  for  it  seemed  to 
Louis  XVI.,  though  he  could  not  recall  hav- 
ing seen  him  before,  he  knew  that  he  had 
not  met  him  for  the  first  time. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  he. 

"Sire,  I  wish  that  neither  you  nor  your 
family  should  leave  France." 

"  And  you  have  doubtless  come  with  thou- 
sands of  men  to  oppose  my  march  ?"  said  the 
king,  who  put  on  all  his  dignity. 

"  No,  sire ;  but  two  have  come — myself  and 
the  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette ;  I  am  a  mere 
peasant.  The  Assembly,  however,  has  pub- 
lished a  decree,  and  confided  its  execution  to 
me.     It  will  be  executed." 

"  Give  me  the  decree,"  said  the  king. 

"  It  is  not  ii\  my  possession ;  my  companion 
has  been  sent  by  Lafayette  and  the  Assembly 
to  have  the  orders  of  the  king  executed.  I 
am  sent  by  M.  Bailly,  and  also  have  come, 
on  my  own  account,  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
my  companion  if  he  should  quail  at  all." 

The  queen,  M.  de  Damas,  and  the  others 
who  were  present,  looked  on  with  amazement. 
They  had  never  seen  the  people,  either  op- 
pressed or  furious,  except  asking  mercy  when 
being  murdered,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
saw  it  with  folded  arms,  and  heard  it  demand 
its  rights. 

Louis  XVI.  at  once  saw  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  that  temper,  and 
wished  to  have  done  with  him. 

"  Well !"  said  he,  "  where  is  your  compan- 
ion ?" 
^  "  Here,  behind  me." 

As  he  spoke,  he  threw  open  the  door,  be- 
hind which  stood  a  young  man  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  officer  of  the  staff,  leaning  against 
a  window. 

He  also  seemed  to  suffer   much;   but   he 
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sufFiTod  from  want  of  strength,  not  from  want 
of  mental  i)ower.  He  wept,  and  had  a  paper 
in  his  hands. 

It  was  De  Romamf,  the  young  aide-de-camp 
of  Lafayette,  whom  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  when  Louis  de  Bouille  ar- 
rived in  Paris. 

De  RomoBuf,  as  may  be  deemed  from  the 
conversation  he  then  had  with  the  young 
royalist,  was  a  true  and  sincere  patriot;  dur- 
ing the  dictatorship,  however,  of  Lafayette 
at  tlie  Tuileries,  he  had  been  assigned  the 
care  of  the  queen  and  the  charge  of  her  ex- 
cursions. He  had  always  treated  her  with  a 
respectful  delicacy  which  had  often  won  the 
queen's  thanks. 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  the  queen,  painfully  sur- 
prised, "  is  it  you  ?" 

With  that  joainful  sigh,  which  indicated 
that  a  power  almost  invincible  was  falling, 
she  said : 

"  Oh,  I  never  would  have  believed  it  \" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  other  delegate.  "  It 
seems  that  I  was  right  to  come." 

De  Romoeuf  advanced  slowly,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  holding  his  order  in  his  hand.  The 
king  did  not,  however,  permit  the  young  man 
to  present  the  decree;  he  advanced  rapidly, 
and  took  it  from  his  hands. 

Having  read  it,  he  said : 

"  France  now  has  no  king !" 

The  man  who  came  in  with  De  Romoeuf 
said :  "  I  know  that  well  enough." 

The  king  and  the  queen  looked  around,  as 
if  they  would  question  him. 

He  said :  "  Here,  madame,  is  the  decree  the 
National  Assembly  has  dared  to  pass." 

With  a  voice  trembling  with  indignation, 
he  read  the  following  words:  "  The  National 
Assembly  orders  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  send  out,  at  once,  couriers  to  the  different 
departments,  with  orders  to  all  civil  function- 
aries, and  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard, 
troops  of  the  line,  and  the  empire,  to  arrest 
anyone,  whoever  he  may  be,  seeking  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  all  exportation 
of  property,  arms,  munitions,  gold,  and  silver. 
In  case  these  couriers  overtake  the  king,  or  any 
members  of  the  royal  family,  or  those  who 
have  contributed  to  their  escape,  the  said 
National  Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  are 
ordered  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  said 
escape,  and  cause  the  fugitives  to  cease  their 


journey,  and  return,  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly." 

The  queen  heard  all  this  with  a  kind  of 
torpor;  when  he  had  finished,  she  shook  her 
head,  as  if  to  arouse  herself,  and  said,  "  Give 
it  to  me!"  As  she  reached  forth  her  hand  to 
receive  the  fatal  decree,  she  said,  "  Impos- 
sible!" 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  companion  of 
M.  de  Romceuf,  by  a  bitter  smile,  infused 
confidence  into  the  National  Guards  and  the 
patriots  of  Varennes. 

The'word  "  impossible,"  pronounced  by  the 
queen,  had  made  them  uneasy,  though  they 
had  heard  every  letter  of  the  decree. 

"Read,  madame!"  said  the  king,  bitterly; 
"  if  you  doubt  me,  read,  for  it  is  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  National  Assembly." 

"  Who  dared  to  write  and  sign  such  a  doc- 
ument ?" 

"  A  noble,  madame,"  said  the  king,  "  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnais." 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  proving  the  mys- 
terious union  of  the  past  with  the  present, 
that  this  decree,  which  arrested  the  flight  of 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  emanated 
from  a  man  who,  until  then  obscure,  was  about 
to  unite  himself  in  the  most  brilliant  manner 
to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

The  queen  took  the  decree,  and  with 
wrinkled  brows  and  contracted  lips  read  it 
again. 

The  king  then  took  it  ■  and  re-read  it. 
Having  done  so,  he  threw  it  on  the  bed, 
where,  insensible  to  all  that  was  going  on, 
slept  the  dauphin  and  Madame  Royale.  That 
document,  however,  was  decisive  of  their 
fate. 

AVhen  she  saw  them,  the  queen  could  not 
restrain  herself,  but  sprang  up,  and  crushing 
the  paper,  threw  it  from  her.  "  Take  care, 
sire !"  said  she,  "  I  will  not  have  this  paper 
sully  my  children !" 

A  loud  cry  was  heard  in  the  ante-chamber; 
the  National  Guards  sought  to  enter  the  room 
occupied  by  the  royal  fugitives.  The  aide- 
de-cainp  of  Lafayette  uttered  a  cry  of  terror 
— his  companion  one  of  rage. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  latter  between  his  teeth, 
"the  National  Assembly— the  nation  is  in- 
sulted!    This  is  well " 

Turning  towards  the  crowd,  already  excited 
to  the  very  acme   of   strife,  and  who  stood 
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around,  armed  with  guns,  scythes,  and  sabres, 
he  said:  "  Here,  citizens  I  here!" 

The  latter,  to  enter  the  chamber,  made  a 
second  movement  which  was  but  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first.  God  only  knows  what  would 
have  resulted  from  this  contest  had  not 
Charny,  who  from  the  commencement  of  the 
scene  had  said  only  the  few  words  we  have 
recorded,  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  arm 
of  the  unknown  National  Guard,  and  said, 
just  as  the  latter  was  about  to  place  his  hand 
on  his  sabre:  "A  word  with  you,  M.  Billot, 
if  you  please !" 

"Very  well!  M.  de  Charny;  I  also  would 
speak  to  you." 

Advancing  towards  the  door,  he  said: 
"  Citizens !  go  for  a  moment.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  this  officer;  be  easy,  though, 
for  neither  the  wolf,  dam,  nor  cubs  will  escape 
us — I  will  be  answerable  for  them." 

As  if  this  man,  who  was  unknown  to  them, 
as  he  was — except  to  Charny — to  king,  queen, 
and  all,  had  a  right  to  give  them  orders,  they 
withdrew,  and  left  the  room  free. 

Each  one  also  was  anxious  to  tell  his  com- 
panions what  had  taken  place,  and  to  advise 
them  to  be  on  their  guard. 

In  the  meantime  Charny  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  the  queen,  "  M.  de  Romoeuf,  madame,  is 
your  friend.  Do  the  best  you  can  with  him." 
This  he  rendered  the  more  easy,  when  he 
came  to  the  next  room,  by  shutting  the  door 
and  keeping  all,  even  Billot,  from  entering  it. 
He  stood  with  his  back  against  it. 

The  two  men,  on  finding  themselves  tete- 
a-tete,  looked  at  each  other  a  few  momer/ts; 
but  the  look  of  the  gentleman  could  not 
make  the  democrat  lower  his  eyes — nay, 
more,  it  was  Billot  who  first  began  to  speak. 

"  M.  le  Comte  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
announce  that  he  has  something  to  say  to 
me,  I  will  listen  to  anything  he  wishes  to 
say." 

"Billot!"  asked  Charny,  "how  is  it  that  I 
here  find  you  charged  with  a  mission  of  ven- 
geance ?  I  had  thought  you  our  friend — a 
friend  to  the  other  nobles,  and,  moreover,  a 
good  and  faithful  subject  of  the  king's." 

"  I  have  been  a  good  and  faithful  subject 
of  the  king's,  and  I  have  been  not  your  friend 
— for  such  an  honour  was  not  reserved  for  a 
poor  farmer  like  me — but  I  have  been  your 
humble  servant." 


"Well!" 

"  Well,  M.  le  Comte,  you  see  I  am  no  longer 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  Billot,"  replied 
the  count. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  understand  me, 
count  ?  Do  I  ask  you  the  cause  of  your 
fidelity  to  the  king,  and  the  reasons  for  your 
great  devotion  to  the  queen  ?  No;  I  presume 
that  you  have  your  reasons  for  acting  thus, 
and  that  you  are  an  honest  and  a  wise  man — 
that  your  reasons  are  good,  or  at  least  accord- 
ing to  your  conscience.  I  have  not  your  high 
position  in  society,  M.  le  Comte;  I  have  not 
either  your  knowledge,  but  yet  you  know  me 
to  be,  or  have  known  me  to  have  been,  an 
honest  and  prudent  man,  too.  Suppose,  then, 
that  like  you,  I  have  my  reasons,  equally  as 
good,  and  equally  according  to  my  con- 
science." 

"Billot!"  said  Charny,  who  was  ignorant 
completely  of  any  motives  of  hatred  the  far- 
mer could  possibly  have  against  nobility  or 
royalty,  "  I  have  known  you — and  it  is  not  so 
very  long  since — very  different  from  what  you 
are  to-day." 

"Oh,  certainly!  I  do  not  deny  it!"  said 
Billot,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  Yes,  you  have 
known  me  very  different  from  what  I  am 
now.  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  M.  le  Comte, 
what  I  was — I  was  a  true  patriot,  devoted 
thoroughly  to  two  men  and  one  thing.  These 
two  men  were  Doctor  Gilbert  and  the  king — 
this  thing  was  my  country.  One  day  the 
agents  of  the  king — and  I  confess  to  you," 
said  the  farmer,  shaking  his  head,  "  that  that 
first  began  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  king  and 
myself — one  day  the  agents  of  the  king  came 
to  my  house,  and  half  b}"  force  and  half  by 
surprise,  carried  oft'  a  casket  from  me,  which 
had  been  trusted  to  my  care  by  M.  Gilbert. 
As  soon  as  I  was  at  liberty,  I  started  for 
Paris.  I  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th  of  July,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
motions about  the  busts  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  M.  Xecker — they  carried  these 
busts  through  the  streets,  crying,  '  Vive  the 
Duke  of  Orleans!  vive  M.  Xecker!'  This 
was  doing  no  great  harm  to  the  king,  and  yet 
all  at  once  the  soldiers  of  the  king  charged 
us.  I  saw  poor  devils  who  had  committed  no 
other  crime  than  the  crying  long  life  to  two 
men  whom  they  probably  did  not  know,  fall 
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around  mo,  some  with  their  heads  cut  through 
with  thesahres,  and  otlicrs  with  tlieir  breasts 
pierced  by  balls.  1  saw  M.  de  Lambesq,  a 
friend  of  the  king,  pursue — even  into  the 
Tuileries — women  and  children  who  had 
never  uttered  a  word,  and  trample  down  under 
his  horse's  feet  an  old  man  of  at  least  seventy. 
This  made  me  quarrel  with  the  king  still 
more.  Next  day  I  called  at  the  school  of  little 
Sebastian,  and  I  learned  from  the  poor  child 
that  his  father  had  been  sent  to  the  Bastille 
by  an  order  of  the  king's,  obtained  from  his 
majesty  by  a  lady  of  the  court ;  and  I  con- 
tinued to  say  to  myself  that  the  king,  who 
they  pretended  was  so  good,  had,  in  the 
midst  of  this  goodness,  many  moments  of 
error,  ignorance,  and  forgetf ulness ;  and  to 
correct,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  one  of  these  faults 
that  the  king  had  committed  in  those  mo- 
ments of  forgetfulness,  ignorance,  or  error,  I 
contributed  all  in  my  power  to  take  the  Bas- 
tille. We  arrived  there;  it  was  not  without 
trouble.  The  soldiers  of  the  king  fired  at  us, 
and  killed  nearly  two  hundred  men  amongst 
us,  and  this  gave  me  a  fresh  reason  for  not 
being  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  world  about 
this  great  goodness  of  the  king.  But  at 
length  the  Bastille  was  taken,  and  in  one  of 
the  cells  I  found  M.  Gilbert,  for  whom  I  had 
risked  my  life  twenty  times,  and  the  joy  of 
jBinding  him  again  made  me  forget  all  these 
things.  Besides,  M.  Gilbert  told  me  amongst 
the  first  that  the  king  was  good,  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  a  great  many  of  the  shameful 
things  that  were  done  in  his  name,  and  that 
it  was  not  to  him  they  ought  to  be  attributed, 
but  to  his  ministers.  And  all  that  M.  Gilbert 
told  me  at  this  time  was  like  Gospel — I  be- 
lieved M.  Gilbert:  and  seeing  the  Bastille 
taken,  M.  Gilbert  free,  and  Pitou  and  I  safe 
and  sound,  I  forgot  the  firing  in  the  Eue  Saint 
Hon  ore,  the  charging  into  the  Tuileries,  the 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men  killed 
by  the  musketry  of  M.  le  Prince  de  Saxe,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  M.  Gilbert  on  the  simple 
asking  of  a  lady  of  the  court.  But  pardon,  M. 
le  Comte,"  said  Billot,  interrupting  himself, 
"all  this  does  not  concern  you,  and  you  have 
not  asked  to  speak  with  me  alone  to  listen 
merely  to  the  thoughts  of  a  peasant  without 
education — you  who  are  at  the  same  time  a 
great  lord  and  a  wise  and  learned  man." 
And  Billot  made  a  movement  in  order  to 


put  his  liand  on  tlie  lock  and  enter  into  the 
king's  chamber  again;  but  Cbarny  stopped 
him. 

Charny  had  two  reasons  for  stopping  him. 
The  first  was  to  learn  the  causes  of  this  en- 
mity of  Billot,  which,  in  such  a  situation, 
was  not  without  its  importance  ;  the  second 
was  that  he  might  gain  time.  "No  I"  said 
he,  "tell  me  all,  my  dear  Billot  ;  you  know 
the  friendship  that  my  poor  brothers  and 
I  bore  you  ;  and  that  which  you  have 
already  told  me  has  interested  me  in  the 
highest  degree." 

At  the  words  "  my  poor  brothers,"  Billot 
smiled  bitterly. 

"Well,  then  !"  he  replied,  "I  will  tell  you 
all,  M.  de  Charny.  I  especially  regret  that 
'your  poor  brothers,'  above  all  one — M. 
Isidor — are  not  here  to  hear  what  I  say." 

Billot  had  pronounced  the  words  "  above 
all  M.  Isidor,"  with  such  a  singular  expres- 
sion, that  Charny  understood  the  emotions  of 
grief  that  the  name  of  his  dearly  loved 
brother  awoke  in  his  soul ;  and  without 
answering  anything  to  Billot,  who  was  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
happened  to  this  brother  of  Charny,  whose 
presence  he  desired,  he  made  him  a  sign  to 
continue. 

Billot  continued. 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  when  the  king  was  on  the 
way  to  Paris,  I  saw  but  a  father  returning  to 
the  midst  of  his  children.  I  marched  with 
M.  Gilbert,  near  to  the  royal  carriage,  making 
a  rampart  about  those  who  were  in  it  with 
my  body,  and  crying  at  the  very  top  of  my 
voice,  'Long  live  the  king  !'  That  was  the 
first  journey  of  the  king,  that  was  !  Bless- 
ings and  flowers  were  showered  around  him, 
before,  behind,  on  the  road,  under  the  feet 
of  the  horses,  on  the  wheels  of  his  carriage. 
On  arriving  at  the  Place  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  people  perceived  that  he  wore  no 
longer  the  white  cockade,  and  that  he  had 
not  as  yet  the  tricoloured  one.  They  cried 
out,  *  The  cockade  !  the  cockade  I '  I  took 
the  one  that  was  in  my  hat,  and  gave  it  him; 
he  thanked  me,  and  put  it  on  his  own,  with 
great  acclamation  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
I  was  drunk  with  joy  at  seeing  my  cockade 
on  the  hat  of  this  good  king,  and  I  cried, 
'  Long  live  the  king! '  more  loudly  than  ever. 
I  was  so  enthusiastic  about  this  good  king, 
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that  I  remained  in  Paris.  My  harvest  was 
on  hand,  and  required  my  jjresence,  but  bah  I 
what  did  I  care  about  my  harvest  ?  I  was 
sufficiently  rich  to  lose  one  season,  and  if  my 
presence  was  useful  in  any  way  to  this  good 
king,  to  this  father  of  tlie  people,  to  the 
restorer  of  French  liberty,  as,  like  ninnies, 
we  called  him  at  this  time,  it  was  better  that 
I  should  remain  at  Paris  than  return  to 
Pipelen.  My  harvest,  that  I  had  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Catherine,  was  nearly  lost, 
Catherine  had,  as  it  appeared,  something 
else  to  attend  to  besides  the  harvest. 

"  Let  us  not  speak  any  more  of  that.  Yet 
they  said  that  the  king  did  not  so  very  frankly 
accept  the  revolution;  that  he  was  con- 
strained and  compelled  ;  that  it  was  not  the 
tricoloured  cockade  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  worn  in  his  hat,  but  the  white  one. 
Those  who  said  this  were  calumniators,  as 
was  sufficiently  well  proved  at  the  banquet 
of  the  body-guards,  where  the  queen  wore 
neither  the  tricoloured  cockade,  nor  the 
white  cockade,  nor  the  national  cockade,  nor 
the  French  cockade,  but  simply  the  cockade 
of  her  brother,  Josepli  11. — the  Austrian 
cockade,  the  black  cockade. 

"  Ah !  I  confess  it,  this  time  my  doubts 
recommenced,  but  as  M.  Gilbert  had  said  to 
me,  '  Billot,  it  is  not  the  king  who  has  done 
that,  it  is  the  queen,  and  the  queen  is  a 
woman,  and  towards  women  we  ought  to  be 
indulgent!" — I  believe  it  so  well,  that  when 
they  came  from  Paris  to  attack  the  chateau, 
although  I  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  those  who  came  to  attack  the 
chdteau  were  not  altogether  wrong,  I  ranged 
myself  on  the  side  of  those  who  defended  it, 
so  that  it  was  I  who  went  to  wake  M.  de  Lafay- 
ette, who  slept,  poor  dear  man,  which  was  a 
blessing,  and  who  brought  him  to  the  castle 
just  in  time  to  save  the  king. 

"  Ah  !  on  'that  day  I  saw  Madame  Eliza- 
beth press  M.  de  Lafayette  in  her  arms,  I  saw 
the  queen  give  her  hand  for  him  to  kiss,  T 
heard  the  king  call  him  his  fijiend,and  I  said 
to  myself,  '  Upon  my  word,  it  seems  M.  Gil- 
bert was  right  after  all.  Certainly  it  cannot 
be  from  fear  that  a  king,  a  queen,  and  a  royal 
princess  make  such  demonstrations  as  these, 
and  if  they  do  not  share  the  opinions  of  this 
man,  of  what  use  can  he  be  to  them  at  this 
time  ;  three  personages  like  these  would  not 


condescend  to  lie.'  Thi.s  time-  again  I  pitied 
the  poor  queen,  who  was  only  imprudent,  and 
the  poor  king,  who  was  only  weak.  I  left 
them  to  return  to  Paris  without  me.  I  was 
engaged  at  Versailles — you  know  in  what,  M. 
de  Charny." 

Charny  sighed. 

"They  said,"  continued  Billot,  "  that  this 
second  voyage  was  not  quite  so  gay  as  the 
first ;  they  said  that  instead  of  blessings  there 
were  curses;  that  instead  of  vivats  there  were 
cries  for  death;  that  instead  of  bouquets  of 
flowers  being  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the 
horses,  and  on  to  the  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
there  were  heads  stuck  on  pikes!  I  knew 
nothing  of  all  that — I  was  not  there.  I  re- 
mained at  Versailles.  I  still  left  the  farm 
without  a  master.  Bah!  I  was  sufficiently 
rich,  after  liaving  lost  the  harvest  of  1789, 
to  lose  that  of  1790  too.  But  one  fine  morn- 
ing Pitou  arrived,  and  told  me  that  I  was  on 
the  point  of  losing  a  thing  which  a  father  is 
never  sufficiently  rich  to  lose — this  was  my 
daughter!" 

Charny  started. 

Billot  looked  kindly  at  Charny,  and  con- 
tinued :  ^ 

"  It  is  necessary  to  tell  you,  M.  le  Comte, 
there  is  close  by  us,  at  Boursonues,  a  noble  f  am- 
ly,a  family  of  great  lords,a  family  powerful  and 
rich.  This  family  consisted  of  three  brothers. 
When  they  were  children,  and  they  came 
from  Boursonnes  to  Villers-Cotterets,  the 
youngest  of  these  three  brothers  almost 
always  did  me  the  honour  to  stop  at  my 
farm ;  they  said  they  had  never  tasted  such 
good  milk  as  the  milk  of  my  cows,  and  never 
such  bread  as  the  bread  of  my  wife,  and  froTu 
time  to  time  they  added — I  believed,  poor 
simple  ninny  that  I  was,  that  it  was  in  return 
for  my  hospitality— that  they  had  never  seen 
such  a  beautiful  child  as  my  daughter  Cath- 
erine. And  I  !— I  thanked  them  for  drink- 
ing my  milk,  for  eating  my  bread,  and  for 
dis-covering  my  daughter  Catherine  to  be 
beautiful!  What  would  you?  I  trusted  in 
the  king,  who  is  half  German  by  his  mother. 
I  could  easily,  then,  trust  to  them.  Also, 
when  the  cadet,  who  had  quitted  the  country 
for  a  long  time,  and  who  was  called  Georges, 
was  killed  at  Versailles  at  the  door  of  the 
queen,  while  bravely  doing  his  dutv,  during 
the  niirht   of  the   5th   of  October.  God  only 
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knows  how  much  1  was  vvouiided  by  the  blow 
that  kilUid  liiin  !  All,  M.  le  .Cointe !  his 
brother  has  soeu  me,  his  eldest  brother,  he 
who  did  not  come  to  the  house — not  because 
he  was  too  proud,  but  because  he  had  left  the 
country  at  an  earlier  age  even  than  his 
brother  Georges — he  has  seen  me  on  my 
knees  before  the  body,  shedding  as  many  tears 
as  it  had  shed  drops  of  blood  !  ...  at  the 
bottom  of  a  little  green  and  humid  court, 
where  I  had  carried  him  in  my  arms.  I  be- 
lieved him  still  alive,  foi-,  poor  young  man! 
he  was  not  mutilated,  as  his  companions, 
MM.  de  Varicourt  and  Deshuttes,  had  been; 
1  had  as  much  of  his  blood  on  my  clothes  as 
there  was  on  yours,  M.  lo  Comte  !  Oh  !  it  was 
the  fine  fellow  whom  I  always  saw  going  to 
the  college  of  Villers-Cotterets  on  his  little 
grey  horse,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand  .  .  . 
and  it  is  true,  that  in  thinking  of  that  time, 
if  I  could  think  of  him,  T  should  weep  even 
now  as  you  weep,  M.  le  Comte.  But  I  think 
of  another,"  added  Billot,  "  and  I  cannot 
weep." 

''  Of  another  ?  and  will  you  say  then ?" 

asked  Charny. 

"  Wait,"  said  Billot,  "  we  shall  arrive  at 
that.  Pitou  had  come  to  Paris,  and  he  spoke 
two  words  that  proved  to  me  that  it  was  no 
longer  my  harvest  that  was  being  risked,  but 
my  child — that  it  was  not  my  fortune  that 
was  being  destroyed,  but  my  happiness!  I 
left  the  king,  then,  at  Paris,  although  it  was 
in  good  faith,  from  what  M.  Gilbert  had  told 
me,  that  everything  would  go  well,  whether 
I  was  in  Paris  or  not,  and  so  I  returned  to 
the  farm.  I  believed  at  first  that  Catherine 
was  only  in  danger  of  death;  she  had  the 
brain  fever,  was  delirious — what  could  I 
know  ?  I !  The  state  in  which  I  found  her 
rendered  me  very  uneasy,  and  I  became  more 
so  when  told  by  the  doctor  I  must  not  enter 
her  chamber  until  she  was  cured.  Not  enter 
her  chamber!  Poor  father! — I  believed  that 
T  might  listen  at  her  door,  and  I  listened! 
Then  I  learned  that  she  had  nearly  died, 
that  she  had  the  brain  fever,  that  she  was 
nearly  mad,  because  her  lover  had  gone  away. 
A  year  before  I  had  gone  away  too,  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  crazed  because  her  father 
left  her,  she  smiled  at  my  departure.  But 
my  leaving  her  left  her  free  to  see  her  lover. 
Catherine  recovered  her  health,  but  not  her 


joy,  her  spirits.  One  month,  two,  three,  six 
months  passed, without  a  single  smile  lighting 
up  her  countenance,  on  which  my  eyes  were 
always  fixed :  one  morning  I  saw  her  smile, 
and  I  trembled;  her  lover  was  about  to  re- 
turn, since  she  could  smile.  In  fact,  next 
day  a  shepherd,  who  had  seen  him  pass,  an- 
nounced to  me  that  he  had  returned  that  very 
morning!  I  doubted  not  but  that  that  very 
evening  he  would  come  to  see  me,  or  rather 
Catherine;  so,  when  evening  came,  I  loaded 
my  gun,  and  laid  myself  in  ambush " 

"Billot,  Billot!"  cried  Charny,  "did  you 
do  that  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Billot.  "  I  put  myself 
in  ambush  to  kill  the  wild  boar  that  comes 
to  turn  up  my  potatoes,  the  wolf  that  would 
feed  on  my  flocks,  the  fox  that  would  devour 
my  fowls,  and  why  should  I  not  lay  in  am- 
bush to  kill  the  man  Avho  comes  to  steal  my 
happiness — the  lover  who  comes  to  dishonour 
my  child  ?" 

"  But  arrived  there,  your  heart  failed  you, 
did  it  not,  Billot  ?"  asked  the  count,  quickly. 

"  No,"  said  Billot,  "  not  the  heart,  but 
both  eye  and  hand ;  a  trace  of  blood,  how- 
ever, showed  me  that  I  had  not  quite  failed. 
Only,  you  understand  well,"  added  Billot, 
with  bitterness,  "  between  a  lover  and  a 
father  my  daughter  did  not  hesitate.  When 
I  entered  Catherine's  room,  Catherine  had 
disappeared." 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  her  since  ?"  asked 
Charny. 

"  No !"  replied  Billot,  "  but  why  should  I 
see  her  ?  She  knows  well  that  if  I  did  see 
her  I  should  kill  her!" 

Charny  made  a  motion  which  expressed 
both  terror  and  admiration  of  the  powerful 
nature  thus  exhibited  before  him. 

"  I  went  back,"  said  Billot,  "  to  my  agri- 
cultural labors — what  cared  I  for  domestic 
troubles,  if  France  were  happy  ?  Was  not 
the  king  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  rev- 
olution ?  Did  he  not  participate  in  the  fes- 
tival of  the  federation  ?  Did  I  not  see  again 
the  good  king  to  whom  I  had  given  my  cock- 
ade on  the  16th  of  July,  and  the  life  of  whom 
I  had  nearly  saved  on  the  6th  of  October  ? 
How  he  would  rejoice  to  see  all  France  col- 
lected at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  swearing  like 
one  man  to  the  unity  of  the  country.  For  a 
moment  I  forgot  all,  even   Catherine.     No, 
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no!  I  never  forgot  her.  He  too  swore.  I 
thought  he  took  the  oath  with  a  bad  grace, 
and  that  he  swore  from  the  throne  instead  of 
the  altar  of  the  country.  Bah,  though,  he 
swore,  and  that  was  all  that  was  essential; 
for  an  oath  is  an  oath,  without  regard  to  lo- 
cality, and  honest  men  always  keep  them. 
The  king  then  said,  'I  will  keep  my  oath.' 
True,  when  I  returned  to  Villers-Cotterets, 
as  I  had  no  longer  anything  to  occupy  me, 
my  child  being  gone,  I  heard  that  the  king 
wished  to  escape  through  M.  de  Favras,  but 
that  the  affair  was  a  failure;  that  the  king 
wished  to  escape  with  his  aunts,  but  in  that 
he  failed ;  that  he  wished  to  go  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  thence  to  Rouen.  The  people,  however, 
opposed  it.  I  heard  all  this,  but  I  did  not 
believe  it.  Had  I  not  with  my  own  eyes 
seen  the  king  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  reach 
forth  his  hand — had  I  not  with  my  own  ears 
heard  him  take  his  oath  to  the  nation  ? 
Could  I  not  believe  that  a  king  who  in  the 
face  of  three  hundred  thousand  citizens  had 
taken  an  oath  would  keep  it  ?  Was  it  not 
probable  ?  When,  therefore,  I  went  to  the 
market  of  Meaux,  I  was  amazed.  I  must  tell 
you  I  had  slept  at  the  post-house  with  one  of 
my  friends,  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  heavy 
load  of  grain.  I  was  awaked  while  the  horses 
were  being  put  to  the  carriage  to  see  the 
king,  queen,  and  dauphin.  I  could  not  have 
been  mistaken,  for  I  had  been  used  to  see 
him  in  a  carriage  since  the  16th  of  July, 
when  I  accompanied  him  'from  Versailles  to 
Paris.  Then  I  heard  those  gentlemen  in 
yellow  say,  '  To  Chalons.'  I  looked,  and  saw 
whom  ?  The  man  who  had  carried  Catherine 
away,  a  nobleman  who  played  the  lackey,  by 
preceding  the  king's  carriage." 

As  he  spoke.  Billot  looked  anxiously  at 
the  count  to  see  if  he  knew  that  he  spoke  of 
his  brother  Isidor.  Charny,  however,  wiped 
away  the  sweat  which  stood  on  his  brow,  and 
was  silent. 

Billot  resumed  : 

"I  wished  to  follow  him;  he  was  already 
far  ahead,  he  had  a  good  horse,  was  armed,  I 
was  not.  One  moment  I  ground  my  teeth  at 
the  idea  of  the  king,  who  would  escape  from 
France,  and  the  ravisher  who  had  escaped 
from  me.  But  all  at  once  I  caught-  an  idea, 
'  Hold !'  said  I,  '  I  also  will  take  the  oath  to 
the  nation,  and  now  the  king  has  broken  his, 


shall  I  keep  mine  ?  My  word  I  Yes,  keep  it! 
I  am  only  ten  leagues  from  Paris.  It  is  three 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning;  on  a  good  horse,  it  is 
a  matter  of  two  hours.  I  will  talk  this  over 
with  M.  Bailly,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
the  party  of  those  who  keep  their  oaths  in- 
stead of  those  who  do  not  keep  them  I'  This 
point  determined,  in  order  not  to  lose  time, 
I  begged  my  friend,  the  post-agent  at  Meaux 
— without,  be  it  understood;  telling  him  what 
I  wanted  to  do — to  lend  me  his  uniform  of 
the  National  Guard,  his  sabre  and  pistols,  I 
took  the  best  horse  in  his  stable,  and  instead 
of  setting  out  for  Villers-Cotterets,  I  went  to 
Paris.  1  came  just  in  time,  for  they  had  just 
heard  of  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  did  not 
know  whither  he  had  gone.  M.  de  Romoeuf 
had  been  sent  out  by  Lafayette  towards  Va- 
lenciennes. See,  though,  what  chance  effects. 
He  had  been  arrested  at  the  barrier,  and  had 
obtained  permission  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
Xational  Assembly,  whither  he  came  just  as 
M.  Bailly,  who  had  been  informed  by  me,  de- 
scribed his  majesty's  itinerary,  with  all  the 
particulars.  There  was  then  only  an  order 
to  write,  and  the  route  to  change.  The  thing 
was  done  in  an  instant,  M.  de  Romoeuf  set 
out  to  Chalons,  and  I  was  directed  to  accom- 
pany him,  a  mission  which,  as  you  see,  I  have 
fulfilled,  Now,"  said  Billot  with  a  moody  air, 
"I  have  overtaken  the  king,  who  deceived 
me  as  a  Frenchman,  and  I  am  easy  ;  he  will 
not,  however,  escape  me  now,  I  have  now, 
count,  to  meet  him  who  deceived  me  as  a 
father,  and  I  swear  he  shall  not  escape  me." 

''Alas,  dear  Billot!"  said  Charny  with  a 
sigh,  "you  are  mistaken  now." 

"How  so?" 

"  The  unfortunate  man  of  whom  you  speak, 
has  escaped  you." 

"  Hfis  he  fled?"  said  Billot,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  rage. 

"No,"  said  Charny,  "  ho  is  dead!" 

"  Dead!"  said  Billot,  trembling,  and  wiping 
away  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

"He  is  dead.  This  blood  which  you  see. 
and  which  you  just  now  compared  to  that 
which  covered  you  at  Versailles,  is  his.  If 
you  doubt  me,  go  below,  and  you  will  see  his 
body  in  a  little  court-yard,  like  the  one  at 
Versailles  in  which  you  saw  another  who  died 
for  the  same  cause." 

Billot  looked  at  Charny,  who  spoke  to  him 
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in  the  niililest  voice,  wliil<^  two  great  tears 
stole  down  his  liuggard  cheeks.  He  then  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Ah!  then,  that  is  the  justice  of  God,"  and 
he  ruslied  from  the  room  saying,  "Count,  I 
believe  your  words,  but  I  wish  to  see  for  my- 
self if  justice  be  done  or  not." 

Charny  saw  him  go,  and,  stopping  a  sigh, 
wiped  away  a  tear.  Then,  seeing  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  rushed  to  the  queen 
and  said : 

"  What  about  De  Romreuf  ?" 

"He  is  our  friend." 

"So  much  the  better,  for  nothing  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  other  person." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Gain  time  until  De  Bouille  comes." 

"  But  will  he  come  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  I  will  go  for  him." 

"  Oh!"  said  she,  "the  streets  are  full;  you 
are  known,  and  will  not  be  able  to  pass.  They 
Avill  kill  you.     Olivier!  Olivier!" 

Charny  did  not  answer,  but  with  a  smile 
opened  the  window,  which  looked  into  the 
garden,  bade  the  queen  a  last  adieu,  and 
sprang  to  the  ground. 

The  height  was  fifteen  feet,  and  the  queen 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands.  The  young  men  ran  to  the  window, 
and  replied  to  the  queen's  alarm  by  a  cry  of 
joy.  Charny  had  leaped  over  the  garden  wall, 
and  was  hidden  by  it. 

It  was  high  time,  for  Billot  just  then  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


M.    DE.    BOUILLE. 


Let  us  see  what,  during  this  time  of  agony, 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille  was  doing. 

At  nine  o'clock,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
moment  tlie  fugitives  approached  Clermont, 
the  marquis  left  Stenay  with  his  son,  and 
advanced  towards  Dun  to  be  nearer  the  king. 

When  just  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  that 
city,  he  feared  lest  his  presence  should  be 
remarked,  and  hurried  with  his  companions 
off  the  road-side,  establishing  himself  in  a 
ditch.  He  waited  there.  It  was  the  hour 
when,  in  all  probability,  the  courier  of  the 
king  would  appear. 


In  such  circumstances  moments  seemed 
hours,  and  hours  centuries.  They  heard  the 
clock  strike  slowly,  and  with  an  impassivity 
which  they  would  ia'm  have  attuned  to  the 
pulsation  of  their  own  hearts,  ten — eleven — 
twelve — one — two — and  three. 

Day  dawned  between  two  and  three,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  slightest  sound  was  ob- 
servable, whether  any  one  either  approached 
or  left  them,  and  brought  hope  or  despair. 

The  little  band  began  to  despair. 

M.  de  Bouille  fancied  that  some  grave  ac- 
cident had  occurred,  but  being  ignorant  what, 
he  resolved  to  regain  Stenay,  that,  being  in 
the  centre  of  his  command,  he  might  provide 
against  it  as  well  as  possible.  He  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  league  distant,  when  M.  de 
Bouille  looked  back  and  saw  the  dust  raised 
by  the  rapid  approach  of  many  horses. 

They  paused  and  waited. 

As  they  came,  they  doubted  no  longer. 
The  persons  were  Jules  de  Bouille  and  De 
Eaigecourt. 

The  little  troop  advanced  to  meet  them. 

Every  mouth  then  asked  in  each  troop  the 
same  question,  and  each  made  the  same  re- 

piy- 

"  What  had  happened  ?" 

"  The  king  had  been  arrested  at  Varennes." 

The  news  was  terrible.  It  was  especially 
terrible,  as  the  two  young  men  who  were  at 
the  Hotel  Grand  Monarque,  awaiting  the 
king  with  the  bags,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  an  insurrection,  and 
compelled  to  fly  without  any  exact  news. 

Terrible  as  it  was,  though,  all  hope  was 
not  lost.  M.  de  Bouille,  like  all  old  officers 
who  rely  on  discipline,  fancied  that  every 
order  had  been  executed. 

If  the  king  had  been  arrested  at  Varennes, 
the  different  posts  which  had  been  ordered  to 
follow  him  had  readied  that  city. 

These  Avere  composed  of  thirty  of  Lauzun's 
hussars,  commanded  by  De  Choiseul. 

The  thirty  dragoons  of  Clermont,  com- 
manded by  Damas. 

The  sixty  hussars  of  Varennes,  commanded 
by  MM.  de  Bouille  and  de  Raigeconrt,  whom 
the  young  men  had  not  been  able  to  inform 
of  their  departure,  but  who  had  remained 
under  the  command  of  De  Rohrig. 

True,  they  had  not  confided  everything  to 
De  Rohrig,   who  was  but   twenty;    but    he 
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would  receive  orders  either  from  De  Choiseul, 
Dandoins,  or  Damns,  and  would  join  his  men 
to  those  who  came  to  aid  the  king. 

The  king  would  then  have  with  him  sixty- 
hussars  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  or  eighty 
dragoons. 

This  was  force  enough  to  repress  the  in- 
.surrections  of  a  little  town  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred souls. 

We  have  seen  how  events  had  marred  the 
strategic  calculations  of  M.  de  Bouille.  The 
security  he  felt  was  ahout  to  be  attacked 
seriously.  While  De  Bouille  and  De  Eaige- 
court  were  talking  to  the  general,  a  horse 
approached  at  full  gallop.  All  looked  and. 
recognised  De  Eohrig. 

The  general  rode  rapidly  towards  him. 
He  was  in  one  of  those  happy  humours  when 
a  man  is  glad  to  have  some  one  to  find  fault 
with. 

"What  does  this  mean,  sir?"  asked  the 
general.     "Why  have  you  left  your  post  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  general  I — by  order  of  M. 
Damas." 

"Well,  is  Damas  at  Varennes  with  his 
dragoons  ?" 

"  He  is  at  Varennes  without  any  force  but 
an  officer,  an  adjutant,  and  three  or  four 
men." 

"  The  others,  though  ?" 

"  Would  not  march." 

"  And  where  is  Dandoins,  with  his  men  ?" 

"They  are  prisoners  at  St.  Menehould." 

"  But  Choiseul  and  his  men  are  there  with 
his  troops  and  yours  ?" 

"  The  hussars  of  Choiseul  have  joined  the 
people,  and  now  shout,  '  Vive  la  Nation  ! ' 
My  hussars  are  shut  up  in  their  barracks  by 
the  National  Guard  at  Varennes." 

**  And  you  did  not  place  yourself  at  their 
head,  and  charge  that  rabble  ?  you  did  not 
hurry  to  your  king?" 

"  You  forget,  general,  that  I  had  no  orders  ; 
that  MM.  de  Bouille  and  De  Raigecourt  were 
my  superiors,  and  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant 
that  the  king  was  expected." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  De  Bouille  and  De 
Raigecourt,  thus  doing  homage  to  truth. 

"The  first  noise  I  heard,"  said  the  young 
subaltern,  "I  went  into  the  street  and  in- 
quired, and  heard  that  a  carriage,  said  to 
contain  the  royal  family,  had  been  arrested 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  and   that  the 


inmates  had  been  taken  to  the  house  of  the 
procureur.  There  was  a  great  crowd.  The 
drums  beat  and  the  tocsin  was  sounded. 
Amid  all  this  tumult,  some  one  touched  my 
shoulder,  and  I  looked  round.  It  was  Damas, 
with  a  frock  over  his  uniform.  '  Are  you  in 
command  of  the  hussars  of  Varennes?'  said 
he.  'Yes,'  I  replied. — 'You  know  me?' 
— *  You  are  Count  Charles  de  Damas.' — 
'Well,  get  on  horseback  at  OTice,  and  ride  to 
Dun — to  Stenay,  and  find,  the  Marquis  de 
Bouille.  Say  that  Dandoins  and  his  men  are 
prisoners  at  St.  Menehould,  and  that  my 
dragoons  have  mutinied.  Say  that  Choiseul's 
men  threaten  to  join  the  people,  and  that 
the  king  and  royal  family  are  prisoners,  and 
that  there  is  no  hope  but  in  him."  I  thought 
that  I  could  say  nothing  to  such  an  order, 
but  that  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  it  blindly. 
1  got  on  my  horse,  and  rode  as  rapidly  as  I 
could  to  this  place." 

"Did  Damas  say  nothing  more?'' 

"Yes,  that  he  would  use  every  means  to 
gain  time  to  enable  you,  general,  to  reach 
Varennes." 

"  Forward  I"  said  the  general ;  each,  I  see, 
has  done  the  best  he  could.  Let  us  do  our 
best,  also." 

Turning  to  Count  Louis,  he  said  : 

"  Louis,  I  remain  here.  These  gentlemen 
will  take  the  different  orders  I  give.  The 
detachments  at  Mouza  and  Dun  will  march 
at  once  on  Varennes,  and,  taking  possession 
of  the  passage  of  the  Meuse,  will  commence 
the  attack.  Rohrig,  give  this  order,  and  say 
they  will  soon  be  sustained." 

The  young  man  rode  rapidly  towards  Dun. 

M.  de  Bouille  continued  : 

"  Raigecourt,  go  to  the  Swiss  regiment  of 
Castello,  which  is  en  route  for  Stenay. 
Wherever  you  find  it,  tell  the  state  of  affairs 
and  urge  it  on.  Tell  the  commandant  he 
must  double  its  pace." 

Having  seen  the  young  officer  ride  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  De  Rohrig  had 
taken,  he  turned  to  his  son  : 

"Jules,"  said  he,  "change  your  horse  at 
Stenay,  and  go  to  Montmedy.  Tell  Klenglin 
to  march  his  regiment  of  Nassau  infantry  to 
Dun,  and  to  go  himself  to  Stonay." 

The  young  man  saluted  and  left. 

"  Louis,"  said  De  Bouille,  "  the  royal  Ger- 
mans are  at  Stenay  ?" 
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"Yo8,  father." 

"  Tliey  were  ordered  to  be  ready  jit  dawn  ?" 

"  I  gave  the  order  to  the  colonel  myself." 

"Bring  thorn  to  me.  I  will  await  them  on 
the  roadside.  Perhaps  I  may  have  other 
news.     The  regiment  is  true,  think  you  ?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"It  is  enough,  then — we  will  march  on 
Varennes." 

Count  Louis  set  out.  Ten  minutes  after 
he  re-appe;ired. 

"  The  Royal  Germans  follow  me  !"  said  he. 

"You  found  them,  then,  ready  to  march  ?" 

"  N^o — to  my  great  surprise.  The  com- 
mandant must  have  misunderstood  my  order, 
for  I  found  him  in  bed.  He  got  up,  however, 
and  promised  to  go  to  the  barracks  himself 
to  hurry  their  departure.  Fearing  that  you 
would  become  impatient,  I  came  to  account 
for  the  delay." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  general,  "he  will 
come  ?" 

"He  said  that  he  would  follow  me." 

They  waited  ten  minutes — a  quarter  of  an 
hour — and  then  twenty  minutes,  but  no  one 
came.  The  general  became  impatient,  and 
looked  at  his  son. 

"I  will  go  back,  father,"  said  he. 

Forcing  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  he  returned 
to  the  city.  Long  as  the  time  appeared  to 
General  de  Bouille,  it  had  been  badly  used  by 
the  commandant.  Only  a  very  few  men  were 
ready,  and  the  young  officer,  complaining 
bitterly,  renewed  the  general's  order,  and  on 
a  positive  promise  of  the  commandant  that 
the  regiment  would  follow  in  ten  minutes,  he 
returned  to  his  father. 

As  he  returned,  he  observed  that  the  gate, 
which  he  had  passed  four  times,  was  in  charge 
of  the  National  Guard. 

He  waited  again  for  five  minutes — ten  min- 
utes— a  quarter  of  an  hour — but  no  one  came. 
Nearly  an  hour  had  passed,  and  M.  de  Bouille 
ordered  his  son  to  go  the  third  time  to  Stenay, 
and  not  to  come  back  without  the  regiment. 
Count  Louis  left  in  a  perfect  rage.  When  he 
reached  the  square,  his  ill-temper  increased. 
Scarcely  fifty  men  were  mounted. 

He  took  those  fifty  men  and  occupied  the 
gate,  thus  assuring  himself  free  ingress  and 
egress.  He  then  went  to  the  general,  who 
yet  waited  for  him,  saying  he  Avas  followed 
by  the  commandant  and  his  soldiers. 


He  thought  so  :  but  not  until  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  city  for  the  fourth  time  did  he 
see  the  head  of  the  Royal  Germans. 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  M.  de 
Bouille  would  have  had  the  commandant  ar- 
rested by  his  own  men,  but  now  he  feared  to 
ofEend  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He  there- 
fore simply  reproved  the  colonel  for  his  dila- 
toriness,  and  harangued  the  soldiers.  He 
told  them  for  what  an  honourable  duty  they 
were  intended,  as  not  only  the  liberty,  but 
the  life  of  the  king  and  royal  family  were  at 
stake.  He  promised  the  officers  honours,  the 
soldiers  rewards,  and  distributed  a  hundred 
louis  to  the  latter. 

The  discourse  and  peroration  produced  the 
intended  effect.  An  immense  cry  of  "  Vive 
le  roi !"  was  heard,  and  the  regiment  at  full 
trot  set  out  for  Varennes. 

At  Dun,  guarding  the  bridge  over  the 
Meuse,  was  a  detachment  of  thirty  men, 
which  M.  Deslon,  when  he  left  Charny,  had 
posted  there.  The  men  were  rallied,  and 
they  moved  on. 

They  had  to  travel  eight  leagues  through 
a  mountainous  country,  and  they  could  not 
march  as  rapidly  as  they  wished;  it  was  also 
necessary  that  the  soldiers  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  stand  a  shock  or  a  charge. 

It  was,  however,  evident  that  they  were  in 
a  hostile  country,  for  in  the  villages,  on 
either  side,  the  tocsin  was  heard,  and  in  ad- 
vance something  like  a  fusilade. 

They  still  advanced. 

At  Grange  le  Bois,  a  horseman,  bareheaded, 
seemed  to  devour  the  road,  and  made  fre- 
quent tokens  of  anxiety  to  meet  them. 

The  regiment  quickened  its  pace. 

This  person  was  the  Count  de  Charny. 

"To  the  king!  gentlemen;  to  the  king!" 
said  he,  lifting  his  hand  and  rising  in  his 
saddle. 

"  To  the  king !"  cried  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

Charny  took  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and 
briefly  explained  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
king,  when  the  count  left,  was  at  Varennes. 

All  then  was  not  lost. 

The  horses  are  very  much  fatigued,  but  it 
matters  not.  The  horses  have  had  hay;  the 
men  are  heated  with  the  hundred  louis  of  M. 
de  Bouille. 

The  regiment  advances  like  a  hurricane 
and  cries  "Long  live  the  king!" 
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At  Cressy  they  meet  a  priest. 

This  priest  is  constitutional.  He  sees  this 
regiment  rushing  towards  Varennes. 

"Go!  go!"  says  he,  "Fortunately,  how- 
ever, you  will  come  too  late." 

The  Count  de  Bouille  hears,  and  rushes 
on  him  with  his  sabre  uplifted. 

"Boy!  boy!"  says  his  father, "  what  would 
you  do  ?" 

The  young  count  sees  that  he  is  about  to 
kill  an  unarmed  man,  and  that  man,  too,  a 
priest.  The  crime  would  be  double.  He 
takes  his  foot  from  the  stirrup  and  kicks  the 
priest. 

"  You  come  too  late,"  says  the  priest,  as  he 
rolls  in  the  dust. 

They  continue  their  journey,  cursing  this 
prophet  of  misfortune. 

In  the  meantime  they  gradually  approached 
the  place  where  the  shots  were  fired.  M. 
Deslon  and  his  seventy  hussars  were  skir- 
mishing with  nearly  the  same  number  of  Na- 
tional Guards.  These  the  guard  charged, 
dispersed  them  and  passed  through. 

There  they  learned  from  M.  Deslon  that 
the  king  left  Varennes  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. M.  Bouille  took  out  his  watch.  It 
wanted  five  minutes  of  nine. 

"  Well,  all  hope  is  not  lost.  We  must  not 
attempt  to  go  through  the  city.  The  streets 
will  be  barricaded.  We  will  go  around  Va- 
rennes." 

They  turn  to  the  right — the  situation  of 
the  country  makes  the  left  impossible;  they 
have  the  river  to  cross,  but  it  is  fordable. 

They  leave  Varennes  on  the  right,  and  ride 
through  the  fields.  On  the  road  to  Cler- 
mont they  will  attack  the  escort,  whatever 
be  its  force,  and  rescue  the  king  or 
die. 

Two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  city, 
they  come  to  the  river.  Charny  dashes  into 
it,  followed  by  the  De  Bouillcs.  The  officers 
come  next,  and  then  the  troopers.  The 
stream  is  hidden  by  the  uniforms.  In  ten 
minutes  all  have  crossed.  The  cool  water 
has  refreshed  officers  and  men;  and  they 
gallop  on  towards  Clermont. 

All  at  once  Charny,  who  had  preceded  the 
regiment,  paused.  He  was  on  the  brink  of  a 
masked  canal,  the  top  of  the  wall  being  level 
with  the  ground.  This  canal  he  had  forgot- 
ten, though  it  was  laid  down  in  the  map.     It 


is  several  leagues  long,  and  everywhere  pre- 
sents the  same  difficulties. 

Unless  crossed  at  once,  it  could  not  be 
crossed  at  all.  Charny  set  the  example.  He 
first  rushed  into  the  water.  The  canal  was 
not  fordable,  but  the  count's  horse  swam  to- 
wards the  other  shore.  The  bank,  though, 
was  steep,  and  the  horse's  shoes  could  not 
take  hold. 

Two  or  three  times  Charny  sought  to  as- 
cend, but  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  of  the  rider, 
his  horse,  after  desperate  efforts,  which  were 
so  intelligent  as  to  seem  almost  human,  slid 
back  for  want  of  a  foothold  into  the  water, 
panting  and  nearly  drowning.  Charny  saw 
that  what  his  horse,  a  thorough-bred  animal, 
could  not  do,  four  hundred  troop-horses  dare 
not  attempt. 

He  had  failed,  therefore.  Fatality  was  too 
powerful.  The  king  and  queen  were  lost, 
and  he  had  but  one  thing  left  to  do — die 
with  them. 

He  made  a  last  effort;  but,  like  the  others, 
it  was  useless.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
bury  his  sabre  half  its  length  in  the  glacis. 

This  sabre  remained  there  as  a,  point  d'ap- 
])ui,  useless  for  his  horse,  but  valuable  to 
himself. 

In  fact,  Charny  deserted  his  stirrup  and 
swam  towards  the  sabre — grasping  it,  after  a 
few  efforts,  he  obtained  a  foothold. 

He  looked  back  and  saw  Bouille  and  his 
son  weeping  with  rage;  the  soldiers  moody 
and  motionless,  seeing,  after  Charny's  effort, 
how  vain  it  would  be  for  them  to  seek  to 
cross  what  he  could  not. 

M.  de  Bouille  wrung  his  hands  in  despair. 
He,  who  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  every  en- 
terjirise,  all  of  whose  deeds  were  crowned 
with  success,  who  had  acquired  in  the  army 
the  name  of  the  "  happy  Bouille,"  said  sadly : 

"  Oh,  gentlemen,  tell  me  now  if  I  am 
happy !" 

"  No,  general,"  said  Charny,  from  the  other 
bank,  "but  I  will  say  that  you  have  done  all 
that  man  could  do ;  when  I  say  so,  I  shall  be 
believed.     Adieu,  general  I" 

On  foot  across  the  fields,  covered  with 
mud,  dripping  with  water,  unarmed,  for  his 
pistols  were  wet,  Charny  took  his  way  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees  which,  like  ad- 
vanced sentinels,  appeared  here  and  there  on 
the  road. 
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Tliis  roiul  was  that  by  wliich  the  king  and 
royal  family  were  being  taken,  lie  had  only 
to  follow  to  overtake  them. 

Before  he  did  so,  he  looked  back,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  accursed  canal  saw  Bouille 
and  his  troop,  who  though  unable  to  ad- 
vance, would  not  retreat.  He  made  them 
one  last  signal,  and  then,  rapidly  turning  a 
corner,  disappeared. 

lie  had  to  guide  him  only  the  immense 
noise  proceeding  from  the  cries,  shouts,  and 
menaces  of  ten  thousand  men. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE    DEPARTURE. 


Let  us  return  to  the  house  of  M.  Sausse. 

Charny  had  scarcely  touched  the  step, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Bil- 
lot entered. 

His  face  was  dark;  his  eyes,  the  brows  of 
which  were  corrugated  by  thought,  were 
anxious  and  deep.  He  passed  in  review  all 
the  characters  of  the  drama,  but  he  could 
make  but  two  observations: 

Charny  had  flown — that  was  evident.  The 
count  was  not  there,  and  Damas  was  closing 
the  window.  Billot  looked  out  and  fancied 
he  saw  Charny  leap  over  the  garden  wall. 

The  agreement  concluded  between  the 
queen  and  De  Eomceuf,  to  which  the  latter 
had  pledged  himself,  was  that  he  would  re- 
main neuter. 

The  room  behind  Billot  was  filled  with 
many  people,  armed  -with  guns,  scythes,  or 
sabres,  whom  one  gesture  of  the  farmer  had 
driven  out. 

These  men,  by  some  magnetic  influence, 
seemed  impelled  to  obey  the  plebeian  chief, 
in  whom  they  saw  a  patriotism  equal  to  their 
own — or  rather,  a  hatred  not  less  intense. 

Billot  looked  around  him  ;  as  his  eye  met 
those  of  the  armed  men,  he  saw  he  could  rely 
on  them,  even  if  things  came  to  extremities. 

"  Well  !"  said  he  to  De  Romoeuf,  "  are  they 
decided  to  go  ?" 

The  queen  cast  on  Billot  one  of  those  ob- 
lique glances  which  would  have  pulverised 
those  to  whom  she  addressed  them,  had  she, 
as  she  wished,  been  able  to  infuse  into  them 
the  power  of  lightning. 


Without  a  reply  she  sat  down,  taking  hold 
of  the  arms  of  her  chair,  as  if  she  wished  to 
keep  hei-self  steady. 

"The  king  requests  a  delay  of  a  few  mo- 
ments," said  De  Romceuf  ;  "  no  one  has  slept 
during  the  whole  night." 

"M.  de  Romoeuf,"  said  Billot,  "you  know 
well  enough  that  tlieir  majesties  are  fatigued 
— that  they  ask  for  delay — because  they  ex- 
pect M.  de  Bouille  to  arrive.  Let,  however, 
their  majesties  beware,  for  if  they  do  not 
come  willingly,  they  will  be  dragged  by 
force." 

"Villain  !"  said  Damas,  rushing  towards 
Billot  with  his  drawn  sword. 

Billot  folded  his  arms.  The  fact  was,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  his  defending  himself. 
Eight  or  ten  men  rushed  from  the  first  to  the 
second  room,  and  Damas  at  once  had  ten 
different  weapons  at  his  breast. 

The  king  saw  that  one  word  alone  was 
necessary  to  ensure  the  death  of  De  Choiseul, 
Damas,  the  guardsmen,  and  the  two  or  three 
ofl&cers  and  sub-officers  with  him. 

"Very  well  !"  said  he,  "put  horses  to  the 
carriage,  and  we  will  go." 

Madame  Brennier,  one  of  the  queen's 
ladies,  shrieked  and  fainted.  The  dauphin 
began  to  cry. 

"Monsieur!"  said  the  queen  to  Billot, 
"  you  have  no  children,  or  you  would  not  be 
so  cruel  to  a  mother." 

Billot  trembled,  and,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
said: 

"  No,  madam e,  I  have  none." 

He  then  said  to  the  king : 

"There  'is  no  need  for  your  order;  the 
horses  are  already  harnessed." 

"  Well,  bring  them  up." 

"The  carriage  is  at  the  door." 

The  king  went  to  the  window  and  saw  that 
Billot  told  the  truth.  The  uproar  in  the 
street  had  drowned  the  sound  of  the  wheels. 

The  people  saw  the  king.  A  loud  cry,  or 
rather  menace,  arose.      The  king  grew  pale. 

De  Choiseul  approached  the  queen. 

"What  does  his  majesty  order?  Myself 
and  my  companions  had  rather  die  than  wit- 
ness what  passes  here." 

"Do  you  think  M.  de  Charny  is  safe?" 
asked  the  queen  in  a  low,  but  anxious  voice. 

"Yes:  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  M.  de 
Choiseul. 
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"Then  let  us  go,  for  lieaven's  sake  ! — 
tliougli,  both  on  your  account  and  on  ours, 
do  not  leave  us." 

The  king  understood  the  queen's  fears. 

"  M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Dumas  accom- 
pany us,  but  I  do  not  see  their  horses." 

"  True,"  said  De  Ilomoeuf,  *'  we  cannot 
keep  those  gentlemen  from  following  the 
king  and  queen." 

"  These  gentlemen  can  accompany  the  king 
and  queen  if  they  can. ,  Our  orders  relate  to 
the  king  and  queen,  but  have  no  relation  to 
them." 

"I  will  not  go  until  these  gentlemen  have 
their  horses,"  said  the  king,  with  more  firm- 
ness than  might  have  been  expected  from  him- 

"  What  say  you  to  that  ?"  said  Billot,  turn- 
ing to  his  men,  "  The  king  will  not  go  until 
these  gentlemen  have  their  horses." 

The  men  laughed. 

"I  will  send  for  them,"  said  De  Komoeuf. 

Choiseul  stepped  in  front  of  him, and  said: 

"  M.  de  Romoeuf,  do  not  leave  their  majes- 
ties. Your  mission  gives  you  some  power 
over  the  people,  and  it  will  reflect  credit  on 
you  if  not  a  hair  of  the  heads  of  their  majes- 
ties be  injured." 

De  Romoeuf  paused.  Billot  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  Very  well,  I  am  going,"  said 
he. 

He  advanced  first.  When  at  the  door  he 
turned.    '*'  You  will  follow  me,  will  you  not  ?" 

"Be  easy,"  said  the  men,  with  a  burst  of 
laughter  which  indicated  that  in  case  of  re- 
sistance no  pity  was  to  be  expected  from 
them. 

Tliey  were  so  irritated,  that  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  employed  force  against  the 
royal  family,  had  any  attempt  to  escape  been 
made. 

Billot  did  not  have  the  trouble  to  come  up- 
stairs again.  One  of  the  men  stood  at  the 
window,  and  watched  what  was  going  on  in 
the  street. 

"All  is  ready,"  said  he,  "  come  !" 

"Come!"  said  his  companions,  with  an 
accent  which  admitted  of  no  discussion. 

The  king  went  first.  Then  came  De 
Choiseul  with  the  queen.  Then  came 
Damas,  wlio  gave  his  arm  to  i\Iadame  Eliza- 
beth. ^Madame  de  Tourzel  came  next  with 
the  children,  and  after  them  the  rest  of  the 
faithful  group. 
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Romoeuf,  as  the  envoy  of  the  Xational 
Assembly,  was  particularly  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  royal  cortege. 

It  must,  however,  be  said,  that  De  Romoeuf 
himself  needed  looking  after.  It  liad  been 
said  that  he  had  executed  with  great  gentle- 
ness the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  he 
had  covertly,  if  not  openly,  favoured  the 
escape  of  one  of  the  king's  most  faithful  ser- 
vants, who  had  left,  it  was  said,  only  to  sum- 
mon Bouille  to  their  aid. 

The  result  was  that  when  at  the  door, 
while  the  conduct  of  Billot  was  glorified  by 
all  the  people,  who  seemed  to  recognise  him 
as  their  chief,  De  Romoeuf  heard  around  him 
on  all  sides  the  words  "  aristocrat "  and 
"traitor." 

They  got  into  the  carriage  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  descended  the  stairway. 
The  guardsmen  resumed  their  places  on  the 
seat. 

Just  as  they  came  down  M.  de  Yalory  ap- 
proached the  king. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "my  comrade  and  myself 
have  come  to  ask  a  favour  of  your  majesty." 

"What  is  it?  "  said  the  king,  amazed  that 
he  had  yet  any  favour  to  dispose  of. 

"  Sire,  the  favour,  since  we  have  no  longer 
the  honour  of  serving  you  as  soldiers,  is  that 
we  may  be  near  you  as  servants." 

"Servants,  gentlemen!  the  thing  is  im- 
possible !  "  said  the  king. 

M.  de  Valory  bowed.  "  Sire,"  said  he,  "in 
the  situation  in  which  your  majesty  is,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  such  a  duty  would  do  honour 
to  a  prince  of  the  blood;  for  so  much  better 
reason  does  it  do  honour  to  poor  gentlemen 
like  ourselves." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "remain  with  us  and  never 
leave  us." 

Thus  these  two  young  men,  making  a 
reality  of  their  livery,  and  their  factitious 
duties  as  couriers,  resumed  their  places  on 
the  seats. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  "  I  wish  to  go 
to  Montmedy.     Postilions,  take  me  thither." 

A  cry,  not  from  a  single  voice,  but  from 
the  whole  population  was  heard.     It  shouted: 

"To  Paris!" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Billot,  with  his 
sabre,  pointed  out  the  road  he  wished  them 
to  follow,  and  shouted: 
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"To  Clermont!" 

The  curriage  begjin  to  move, 

"  I  call  you  to  witness  that  violence  is  used 
against  me,"  said  the  king. 

Tlie  unfortunate  king,  exhausted  by  this 
exertion,  wliieh  exceeded  any  one  he  had  yet 
made,  sank  back  in  the  carriage  between  tlie 
queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  coach 
rolled  on. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THE   JOURNEY    OF    SORROW. 

The  royal  family  continued  on  to  Paris, 
making  what  we  may  call  the  journey  of 
sorrow. 

They  advanced  slowly,  for  the  horses  could 
not  walk  but  as  fast  as  the  escort,  which  was 
in  chief  composed  of  men  armed  with 
scythes,  forks,  guns,  sabres,  pikes  and  flails, 
the  whole  number  being  completed  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  women  and  children. 
The  women  lifted  their  children  above  their 
heads  to  show  them  the  king  who  Avas  being 
brought  back  by  force  to  his  capital,  and 
whom  none  had  ever  expected  to  see  so 
situated. 

They  reached  Clermont  without  seeing, 
though  the  distance  was  four  leagues,  any 
diminution  in  the  terrible  escort,  those  of  the 
men  who  composed  it  whose  occupations 
called  them  homeward  being  replaced  by 
others  in  the  environs,  who  wished  to  enjoy  a 
spectacle  with  which  others  had  been 
satisfied. 

Among  all  the  captives  of  this  travelling 
prison,  two  were  most  exposed  to  the  anger 
of  the  crowd,  and  more  completely  the  butts 
of  its  menaces — these  were  the  unfortunate 
guardsmen  on  the  box.  Every  moment,  and 
this  was  one  way  to  strike  at  the  roval  fam- 
ily, their  persons  having  been  declared  by  the 
National  Assembly  invincible,  at  every  mo- 
ment bayonets  were  directed  against  their 
breasts,  or  some  scythe,  which  might  well 
have  been  that  of  death,  Avas  elevated  above 
their  heads,  or  else  some  lance  glided  like  a 
serpent  between  the  intervals  to  prick  them, 
and  was  brought  back  quick  as  lightning  to 
gratify  its  master,  by  showing  by  its  point 
that  it  had  not  been  misdirected. 


All  at  once  they  saw,  witii  surprise,  a  man 
bare-headed,  without  a  hat,  without  arms  and 
with  his  dress  all  mud-stained,  pierce  the 
crowd,  after  having  simply  spoken  respect- 
fully to  the  king  and  queen,  rush  towards 
the  box  of  the  carriage,  and  take  his  place 
between  the  guardsmen. 

The  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  She  had 
recognised  Charny. 

Tliey  reached  St.  Menehould  at  about  two 
in  the  afternoon.  The  loss  of  sleep  during 
the  night  of  their  departure,  and  the  excite- 
ment they  had  gone  through,  had  its  eifect 
on  all,  especially  on  the  dauphin,  Avho,  at 
that  place,  had  a  violent  fever.  The  king 
ordered  a  halt. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  cities  on  the  road  St. 
Menehould  was  the  one  most  excited  against 
the  unfortunate  family  of  prisoners.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  king's  order,  Avhich 
was  superseded  by  one  from  Billot  to  put 
horses  to  the  carriage.     He  was  obeyed. 

The  passage  through  the  city  was  cruel. 
The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
Drouet,  to  Avhom  the  apprehension  of  the 
prisoners  was  due,  would  have  been  a  ter- 
rible lesson  to  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, if  kings  could  learn  anything;  but  in 
these  cries  they  only  saw  a  blind  fury,  and  in 
these  patriots  anxious  to  save  France  they 
only  saw  rebels. 

At  the  entrance  into  St.  Menehould,  the 
crowd,  like  an  inundation,  covered  the  whole 
plain,  and  could  not  cross  the  narroAV  street. 
It  burst  around  the  two  sides  of  the  city, 
following  the  exterior  contour;  but  as  they 
oidy  stopped  at  St.  Menehould  long  enough 
to  change  the  horses,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
city  it  crowded  around  the  carriages  more 
orderly  than  ever. 

The  king  had  fancied,  and  tliis  idea,  per- 
haps, alone  had  excited  him  to  adopt  a  wrong 
course,  that  the  people  of  Paris  alone  Avere 
enraged,  and  had  relied  on  the  provinces. 
He  had  not  only  alienated  the  country,  but 
it  was  perfectly  pitiless  towards  him.  The 
country  people  had  terrified  De  Choiseul  at 
the  bridge  of  Someville,  had  imprisoned  Dan- 
doins  at  St.  Menehould,  had  tired  on  Damas 
at  Clermont,  and  had  killed  Isidor  beneath 
the  king's  eyes.  All  protested  against  his 
flight,  even  the  priest  Avhom  the  Count  de 
Bouille  had  kicked  into  the  dust. 
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They  reached  Chalons  at  a  late  liour.  Tlie 
carriage  drove  into  the  court-yard  of  tlie  in- 
teiidaut,  where  preparations  had  been  ordered 
by  a  courier. 

The  court-yard  was  filled  by  the  National 
Guard  of  the  cit}',  and  by  spectators. 

At  the  door  where  the  tumultuous  cortege 
had  pause'l,  .cries  had  ceased,  and  a  kind  of 
niurinur  of  compassion  was  heard  when  the 
royal  family  left  the  carriage.  Tiiey  found 
a  supper  as  sumptuous.as  possible,  and  served 
with  an  elegance  which  astonished  them. 

Servants  were  in  attendance,  but  Charny 
claimed  the  privilege  for  himself  and  the 
guardsmen  to  wait  at  table.  Such  a  humilia- 
tion, which  to-day  would  seem  strange,  was 
an  excuse  for  Charny  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
king  and  to  be  prepared  for  any  conjuncture. 

The  queen  understood,  though  she  had 
not  even  looked  towards  him,  nor  thanked 
him  with  her  hand,  eyes,  or  mouth. 

Charny  knew  the  state  of  feeling  in  every 
village.  Now,  Chalons  was  an  old  commer- 
cial town,  with  a  population  of  bourgeoisie, 
land-holders,  and  nobles.  It  was  aristo- 
cratic. 

The  result  was,  that  while  at  the  table 
their  host,  the  iutendant  of  the  department, 
bowed  to  the  queen,  who,  expecting  nothing 
favourable,  looked  anxiously  at  him. 

'•'Madame,"  said  he,  "the  young  girls  of 
Chalons  wish  to  offer  your  majesty  flowers." 

The  queen,  in  surprise,  looked  towards 
Madame  Elizabeth  and  the  king. 

"Flowers?"  said  she. 

'•'Madame,"  said  the  intendant,  "if  the 
hour  be  inconvenient  and  badly  chosen,  I 
will  order  that  they  be  not  admitted." 

"  No,  no  !  do  not  say  so  !  Girls — flowers 
— let  them  come  !" 

The  intendant  withdrew,  and  a  moment 
after,  twelve  girls,  of  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  the  most  beautiful  that 
could  be  found,  passed  the  ante-chamber  and 
stopped  at  the  door. 

"Come  in  !  come  in,  my  children  I"  said 
the  queen,  extending  her  arms  to  them. 

One  of  the  young  girls,  the  interpreter,  not 
only  of  her  companions,  but  of  their  parents 
and  the  city,  had  committed  to  memory  an 
address.  She  was  about  to  repeat  it,  but 
when  the  queen  offered  her  arms,  and  she  saw 
the  emotion  of  the  royal  family,  she  could 


but  wee]),  and  utter  these  words,  which  came 
from  her  lips  in  the  deepest  distress  : 

"  Ah,  your  majesty,  what  a  misfortune  !" 

The  queen  took  the  bouquet,  and  kissed 
the  young  girl. 

Charny  whispered  in  the  king's  ear  : 

"  Perhaps,  your  majesty,  this  city  may  be 
turned  to  advantage.  Perhaps  all  is  not  lost, 
and  with  your  leave  given,  I  will  descend,  and 
will  report  to  you  what  I  have  seen  and  per- 
haps done." 

*' Go,"  said  the  king,  "but  be  prudent. 
Did  anything  happen  to  you,  I  should  never 
be  consoled.  Two  deaths  in  one  family,  alas  ! 
are  more  than  enough." 

"Sire,  my  life,  like  the  lives  of  my  broth- 
ers, is  your  own  I" 

He  left  ;  but  as  he  did  so  he  wiped  away  a 
tear. 

The  presence  of  the  ro3al  family  alone  re- 
tained the  apparent  calmness  of  this  firm- 
hearted  man,  and  made  him  seem  so  much  a 
stoic.  "  Poor  Isidor  I"  said  he.  He  placed 
his  hand  on  his  breast  to  see  if  he  had  still  iu 
his  pocket  the  paj^ers  which  De  Choiseulhad 
found  on  his  brother,  and  which  he  purposed 
to  read,  at  the  first  quiet  moment,  religiously, 
as  if  they  had  been  a  will. 

Behind  the  young  girls,  whom  Madame 
Royale  kissed  like  sisters,  were  the  parents, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  bourgeois  or  nobles. 
They  came  humbly  and  timidly  to  salute  their 
sovereign. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Charny  returned. 

The  queen  had  seen  him  go  out  and  return, 
and  her  eye  could  not  possibly  read  the  rea- 
sons. 

"  Well  ?"  asked  the  king,  leaning  towards 
Charny. 

"All,  sire,  is  well.  The  National  Guard 
offers,  to-morrow,  to  escort  your  majesty  to 
Montmedy." 

"  Then  you  have  decided  on  something?" 

"  Yes,  sire — with  the  principal  men.  To- 
morrow, before  leaving,  the  king  will  ask  to 
hear  mass,  and  they  cannot  refuse  permission. 
It  is  a  festival  (\9.y.  The  king  will  find  his 
carriage  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  will 
enter  it.  Vivats  will  be  heard,  and  the  king 
will  then  order  the  carriage  to  be  driven  to 
Montmedy." 

'•It  is  well,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  "and  if  the 
state  of  things  does  not  change,  all  will  be  as 
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jou  say  ;  only  do  yon  and  your  compiinions 
go  to  sle('p,  for  you  will  additionally  need  it 
to-morrow," 

The  reception  of  tlio  young  girls  and  their 
parents  was  not  prolonged,  and  the  king  and 
royal  family  retired  at  nine  o'clock. 

When  they  retired,  the  sentinel  at  the  door 
recalled  to  them  that  they  were  yet  pris- 
oners. 

An  hour  afterwards,  having  been  relieved, 
the  sentinel  asked  leave  to  speak  to  the  chief 
of  the  escort,  Billot. 

He  was  supping  in  the  street  with  the  men 
who  had  come  from  the  different  vilhiges  on 
the  route,  and  sought  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main until  morning. 

The  majority  of  these  men  had  seen  what 
they  wished — that  is,  the  king — and  each 
wished  to  keep  the  approaching  holiday  (Fete 
Dieu)  in  his  own  village.  Billot  sought  to 
retain  them,  for  he  was  uneasy  at  the  feeling 
displayed  by  the  aristocratic  city. 

They  replied:  ''If  we  do  not  return  to- 
morrow, who  will  make  preparations  for  the 
festivals,  and  place  hangings  before  our 
houses  ?" 

The  sentinel  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of 
this  conversation.  They  talked  together  in 
an  animated  manner.  Billot  sent  for  Drouet. 
The  same  whispered  conversation  was  con- 
tinued. Billot  and  Drouet  then  went  together 
to  the  post-house,  the  master  of  which  was  a 
friend  to  the  latter.  Two  horses  Avere  at 
once  saddled,  and  ten  minutes  after,  Billot 
galloped  towards  Eheims,  and  Drouet  to 
Vitry-le-Frangais. 

Day  came,  and  not  more  than  six  hundred 
men  remained  of  the  escort.  Those  who  did 
remain  were  the  most  furious,  or  the  meanest. 
They  had  slept  in  the  street  on  bales  of  straw, 
which  had  been  brought  to  them,  and  when 
morning  came,  they  saw  half  a  dozen  men  in 
uniform  enter  the  intendaney,  and  imme- 
diately after  leave  in  haste. 

There  was  a  station  of  the  Guards  of  Vil- 
leroy  in  Chalons,  and  about  a  dozen  of  those 
gentlemen  were  in  the  city.  They  came  for 
orders  to  Charny, 

Charny  bade  them  put  on  their  uniforms 
and  be  at  the  church  when  the  king  should 
leave  it.     They  went  to  prepare  themselves. 

As  we  have  said,  some  of  the  peasants  who 
the  previous  evening  had  escorted  the  king 


had  not  retired  at  night  because  they  were 
worn  out:  in  the  morning,  however,  they  be- 
gan to  reckon  up  the  leagues.  Some  were 
ten,  others  fifteen  from  home.  Two  or  three 
hundred  set  out,  in  spite  of  the  persuasion  of 
their  comrades. 

Now  they  might  rely  on  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  National  Guards  devoted  to  the 
king,  leaving  out  the  officers,  who  were  to  be 
united  into  a  kind  of  sacred  battalion,  ready 
to  set  an  example  of  exposure  to  all  dangers. 

At  six  in  the  morning,  the  inhabitants  who 
were  most  zealous  were  out  and  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  intendaney.  Charny  and  the 
guardsmen  were  with  them.  The  king  arose 
at  seven,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  attend 
mass.  Nothing  seemed  to  oppose  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  wish. 

The  king  seemed  pleased ;  Charny,  though, 
shook  his  head.  Though  he  did  not  know 
Drouet,  he  knew  Billot. 

xVll  seemed  favourable,  however.  The 
streets  were  crow^ded,  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  population  symiDathised  with  the 
king.  AVhile  the  blinds  of  the  room  of  the 
king  and  queen  were  closed,  the  crowd,  not 
to  disturb  them,  had  moved  about  quietly 
and  calmly,  lifting  up  its  hands  to  heaven, 
and  the  four  or  five  hundred  peasants  of  the 
escort,  who  would  not  return  home,  were 
scarcely  observable  in  its  masses. 

As  soon,  though,  as  the  blinds  of  the  royal 
chambers  were  opened,  cries  of  "  Vive  le  roi  I" 
and  "Vive  la  reine!"  Avere  uttered  so  ener- 
getically, that  the  king  and  queen  appeared 
at  the  balcony. 

The  cries  were  then  unanimous,  and  for  a 
last  time  the  -captive  sovereigns  seemed  con- 
demned to  disappointment. 

"  Well,"  said  Louis  XVI.  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, "  all  goes  well." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  but  made  no 
reply. 

Just  then  the  ringing  of  the  clock  was 
heard.     Charny  tapped  lightly  at  the  door. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  king;  "I  am  ready." 

Charny  glanced  at  the  king,  who  seemed 
calm,  and  almost  firm.  He  had  suffered  so 
much,  that  by  suffering  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  irresolution. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door.  The  king 
and  queen  w'ere  surrounded  by  a  crowd  at 
least  as  considerable  as  that  of  the  previous 
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evening.  Instead,  however,  of  insults,  it  de- 
manded no  favour  but  a  word,  a  glance,  or 
permission  to  touch  the  apparel  of  the  king, 
or  leave  to  kiss  the  queen's  hand. 

The  three  officers  got  on  the  box ;  the  driver 
was  ordered  to  j)roceed  to  the  church,  and 
did  not  hesitate.  Who  was  to  give  a  counter- 
order  ? — the  chiefs  were  absent,  Charny 
looked  round,  and  saw  neither  Drouet  nor 
Billot.     They  reached  the  church. 

Every  moment  tlie  number  of  National 
Guards  increased  at  the  corner  of  every  street : 
they  joined  the  cortege  by  companies.  At 
the  church-door  Charny  saw  that  he  had  six 
hundred  men. 

Places  had  been  kept  for  the  royal  family 
beneath  a  kind  of  dais,  and  though  but  eight 
o'clock,  the  priests  began  high  mass.  Charny 
saw  it.  He  feared  nothing  so  much  as  delay, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  his  hopes.  He  sent 
word  to  the  priest  that  mass  must  last  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  "  I  understand,"  said 
the  minister,  "  and  I  shall  pray  God  to  grant 
his  majesty  a  prosperous  journey." 

The  mass  lasted  Just  a  quarter,  and  yet 
Charny  more  than  twenty  times  looked  at  his 
watch.  The  king  could  not  hide  his  impa- 
tience, whilst  the  queen  leaned  her  head  on 
the  i:)rie-Dieu.  At  length  the  priest  turned 
and  said,  " Ite,  missa  est" 

As  he  left  the  altar,  he  turned  and  blessed 
the  royal  family,  who  bowed  and  answered,  in 
response  to  the  formula  used  by  the  priest, 
"  Amen." 

They  Aveut  to  the  door;  those  who  had 
come  to  hear  mass  knelt  and  moved  their 
lips,  though  no  audible  §ouud  was  uttered. 
It  was  easy  to  guess  the  prayers  that  trem- 
bled on  their  mute  lips. 

At  the  door  were  ten  or  a  dozen  mounted 
guardsmen.  The  royal  escort  had  begun  to 
assume  colossal  proportions;  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  peasants,  with  their  rude  will, 
with  their  arms,  less  mortal,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  the  citizens,  but  more  terrible  in 
appearance — a  third  had  guns,  and  the  rest 
pikes  and  scythes — might  be  a  dangerous 
enemy. 

Not  without  something  of  fear  did  Charny 
lean  towards  the  king,  and  ask  his  orders, 
saying,  to  encourage  him:  "Lot  us  on, 
sire." 

The  kinsr  was  decided.     He  looked  out  of 


the  window,  and  speaking  to  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  yesterday,  at  Varennes,  I  was 
seized.  I  ordered  them  to  take  me  to  Mont- 
mc'dy,  yet  I  was  dragged  towards  a  revolted 
capital.  I  was  then  amid  rebels  ;  to-dav, 
faithful  subjects  surround  me,  and  I  order 
you  to  escort  me  to  Montmedy." 

"  To  Montmedyl"  said  Charny. 

"  To  Montmedy !"  said  the  guardsmen  of 
Villeroy. 

"  To  Montmedy !"  shouted  the  National 
Guards  of  Chalons,  with  one  voice. 

A  chorus  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  I"  was  heard. 

Charny  looked  at  the  peasants,  who 
seemed,  in  the  absence  of  Drouet  and  Billot, 
to  be  commanded  by  the  Garde  Fran(,-aise 
who  had  been  on  guard  at  the  king's  door. 
He  followed,  and  made  his  men  silently 
seem  to  obey,  suffering  the  whole  National 
Guard  to  pass,  and  forming  his  rude  masses 
in  the  rear.  Charny  became  uneasy,  but, 
situated  as  he  was,  he  could  not  prevent  it, 
nor  ask  for  any  explanation. 

The  explanation  was  soon  given.  As  they 
advanced  towards  the  gate  of  the  city,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  in  spite  of  the  sound  of 
the  wheels  and  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd, 
a  dull  murmur  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
He  placed  his  hand  on  the  knee  of  the 
guardsman  by  his  side,  and  said: 

"All  is  lost!" 

Just  then  they  turned  the  angle  of  the 
wall.  Two  roads  ended  there,  one  of  which 
led  to  Vitry-le-Fran(;ais,  and  the  other  to 
Rheims.  Down  each  of  these  roads,  with 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  advanced 
large  bodies  of  the  National  Guards.  One 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  eighteen  hundred, 
and  the  other  of  twenty-five  hundred  or 
three  thousand  men.  Each  seemed  com- 
manded by  a  mounted  man.  These  horse- 
men were  Billot  and  Drouet. 

Charny  had  but  to  glance  at  them  to 
see  all.  The  absence  of  Billot  and  Drouet, 
hitherto  inexplicable,  was  now  plain 
enough. 

They  must  have  learned  what  was  going 
on  at  Chalons,  and  had  set  out  to  Rheims 
and  Vitry-le-Fran(^ais  to  bring  up  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  those  cities.  Tlieir  meas- 
ures had  been  so  well  arranged  that  they 
both   arrived   at   once.     They   halted   their 
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men  on  the  sqiiaro,  closing  it  enlirely.  The 
c!ortego  paused. 

The  king  looked  out  of  tlie  window;  he 
saw  Charny  standing,  pale  and  with  liis 
teeth  clenched,  in  the  road. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"  Our  enemies,  sire,  have  obtained  a  rein- 
forcement, and  now  load  their  arms,  while 
behind  the  National  Guards  of  Chalons,  the 
peasants  stand  already  loaded." 

"  What  think  you  of  that,  M.  de  Charny  ?" 

"  That,  sire,  we  are  between  two  fires. 
This  is  no  reason  why,  however,  you  cannot 
pass,  if  you  wish  to  do  so;  but,  sire,  whither 
your  majesty  will  go,  I  know  not." 

"  Well,"  said  the  king,  "let  us  return." 

The  young  men  on  the  seat  sprang  to  the 
door,  around  Avhich  the  Guards  of  Villeroy 
collected.  These  brave  and  gallant  officers 
asked  nothing  better  than  an  opportunity  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  their  opponents. 

The  king,  however,  repeated  more  posi- 
tively the  order  he  had  given  before. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Charny,  "  let  us  re- 
turn— the  king  will  have  it  so,"  and  taking 
one  of  the  horses  by  the  bridle,  he  turned 
the  heavy  carriage  round. 

The  ro3'al  carriage  was  driven  sadly 
enough  towards  Paris,  under  the  surveillance 
of  those  two  men  who  had  forced  it  to 
resume  its  direction,  until,  when  between 
Stenay  and  Dormans,  Charny — thanks  to  his 
stature  and  the  elevation  of  his  seat — saw  a 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  post-horses,  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  He  perceived  at  once  that 
this  carriage  either  brought  some  important 
news  or  some  distinguished  individual. 

Wlien  it  had  joined  the  advance  guard  of 
the  escort,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few 
words,  the  ranks  of  the  advance  guard 
opened,  and  the  men  who  composed  it  re- 
spectfully presented  arms. 

Three  men  descended  from  the  carriage. 

Two  of  them  were  utter  strangers  to  the 
royal  escort  and  prisoners. 

The  third  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  the 
ground,  when  the  queen  whispered  to  the 
king: 

"  Latour-Maubourg — the  scapegoat  of  La- 
fayette!" 

Shaking  her  head,  she  said:  '•'  This  presages 
nothing  good!" 

The  oldest  of  tlie  three  men  advanced,  and, 


opening    the   door   of   the   carriage,    rudely 
said : 

"I  am  Petion,  and  those  two  gentlemen 
are  Barnave  and  Latour-Maubourg.  We  are 
sent  by  the  National  Assembly  to  escort  the 
king,  and  to  prevent  popular  anger  from  an- 
ticipating justice.  Sit  closer  together,  and 
make  room  for  us." 

The  queen  cast  on  the  deputy  from  Chartres 
and  his  two  companions  one  of  those  disdain- 
ful glances  of  which  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  so  prodigal. 

Latour-]\raubourg,  a  courtier  of  the  school 
of  Lafayette,  could  not  support  her  eye. 

"Their  majesties,"  said  he,  "are  touch 
crowded,  and  I  will  get  into  the  next  car- 
riage." 

"  Go  where  you  please,"  said  Petion ;  "  my 
place  is  in  the  queen's  carriage,  and  thither  I 
will  go." 

He  got  into  the  carriage. 

The  king,  queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
occupied  the  back  seat.  Petion  looked  at 
them  and  said: 

"  As  delegate  of  the  National   Assembly, 

the  post  of  honour  belongs  to  me.     Be  pleased 

to  sit  on  the  other  side." 

I      Madame  Elizabeth  arose  and  gave  her  sea^ 

I  to  Petion,  casting  a  look  of  perfect  resignation 

I  on  the  king  and  queen. 

Barnave  stootl  outside,  hesitating  to  enter 
a  carriage  in  which  seven  persons  were  already 
crowded. 

"  Well,  Barnave,"  said  Petion,  "  will  you 
get  in  ?" 

"  W^here  shall  I  sit  ?"  said  Barnave,  evi- 
dently much  annoyed. 

"  Do  you  wish  a  seat  ?"  said  the  queen, 
bitterly. 

"I  thank  you,  maiJame,  but  I  will  find  a 
place  with  those  gentlemen  on  the 
box." 

Madame  Elizabeth  drew  Madame  Royale 
close  to  her,  and  the  queen  took  the  dauphin 
on  her  knees.  Thus  room  was  made  for  Bar- 
nave, who  sat  opposite  to  the  queen,  with  his 
knees  close  to  her. 

"  Forward!"  said  Petion,  without  asking 
the  king's  consent. 

The  procession  started  amid  loud  cries  of 
"Long  live  the  National  Assembly!" 

As  soon  as  Barnave  took  his  place  opposite 
the  queen,  the  king  said: 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  I  never  intended 
to  leave  the  kingdom!" 

Barnave,  who  was  seated,  arose  and  said  to 
the  king: 

"  Monsieur,  is  that  so  ?  That  word  will 
preserve  France." 

He  sat  down. 

Then  something  strange  passed  between 
that  man,  sprung  from  the  bourgeoisie  of  a 
provincial  city,  and  that  woman,  descended 
from  one  of  tlie  greatest  thrones  of  the  world. 

They  sought  to  read  the  hearts  of  each 
other,  not  as  two  political  enemies  who  wish 
to  search  out  state  secrets,  but  like  a  man  and 
v/oman  who  would  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
love.  Whence  arose  in  the  heart  of  Barnave 
that  sentiment  which  the  piercing  eye  of 
Marie  Antoinette  discovered,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes  ? 

Barnave  claimed  to  be  the  successor  of 
Mirabeau.  In  his  opinion  he  had  already 
occupied  his  place  in  the  tribune.  There  was 
one  thing  besides,  however.  In  the  o]'inion 
of  all — we  know  liow — Mirabeau  had  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  the 
favours  of  the  queen.  The  one  and  only  con- 
ference Mirabeau  had  ever  enjoyed  had  been 
exaggerated  into  many,  and  from  the  known 
audacity  of  the  great  tribune,  the  queen  had 
been  represented  as  having  yielded  even  to 
■weakness.  At  this  time  it  was  the  fashion 
not  only  to  slander  Marie  Antoinette,  but  to 
also  believe  the  slanders. 

Barnave  was  anxious  to  be  the  complete 
successor  of  Mirabeau  ;  that  was  his  reason 
for  being  so  anxious  to  be  one  of  the  envoys. 
He  was  appointed,  and  went  with  the  assur- 
ance of  a  man  who  knows  tliat  if  he  cannot 
win  a  woman's  love,  he  has  the  power  at  least 
to  make  himself  hated. 

All  this  the  queen,  with  one  rapid  glance, 
at  once  saw.  She  also  saw  that  Barnave  paid  i 
great  attention  to  her.  Five  or  six  times 
during  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Barnave 
sat  in  front  of  her,  the  young  deputy  looked 
carefully  on  tlie  three  men  who  were  on  the 
seat  of  the  carriage,  and  from  it  he  looked 
each  time  more  bitterly  at  the  queen. 

Barnave  knew  that  one  of  the  three,  he 
did  not  know  which,  was  the  Count  de 
Charny,  whom  public  rumour  represented  as 
the  queen's  lover. 

The  queen  saw  this.     At  once  she  acquinid 


great  power.  She  had  detected  the  weak 
point  in  the  cuirass  of  her  adversary:  she  had 
only  to  strike,  and  strike  firmly. 

"Monsieur,"  said  she,  to  the  king,  "you 
heard  what  the  leader  of  our  guard  said?" 

"About  what,  madanie  ?" 

"  About  the  Count  de  Charny." 

Barnave  trembled.  The  queen  did  not  fail 
to  notice  this  tremor,  for  his  knee  touched 
hers. 

"Did  he  not  say  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  life  of  the  count  ?"  said  the  king. 

"Yes,  sire  ;  to  the  countess,  too." 

"  Well  !"  said  the  king. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  Countess  de  Charny  is  my 
old  friend.  Do  you  not  think  that  on  ray 
return  to  Paris  I  had  best  give  De  Charny  a 
leave,  so  that  he  may  visit  his  wife  ?  He  has 
run  great  risk,  and  his  brother  has  been 
killed  for  us.  1  think  to  ask  him  to  continue 
his  sei-vices  would  be  cruel." 

Barnave  stared. 

"You  are  right,  madarae,"said  the  king, 
"but  I  doubt  if  the  count  will  consent." 

"  Well  then,  each  of  us  will  have  done 
what  is  right  ;  we  will  have  offered,  and  De 
Charny  refuseii.  We  have  additional  reasons 
to  congratuLite  ourselves,  as  we  did  not  bring 
the  count  with  us.  I  fancied  him  safe  in 
Paris,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  him  at  the 
carriage  door." 

"True!"  said  the  king,  "but  it  proves 
that  the  count  needs  a  stimulus  to  induce 
him  to  do  his  duty." 

Barnave  was  in  one  of  those  states  of  mind, 
when  to  contend  with  an  attractive  woman 
one  would  undertake  an  Herculean  task  with 
the  certainty  of  being  overcome.  He  asked 
the  Supreme  Being  (in  1?91  people  did  not 
ask  God)  to  grant  him  some  opportunity  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  royal  scorner  on  him; 
and  all  at  once,  as  if  the  Supreme  Being  had 
heard  the  prayer  addressed  him.  a  poor  priest 
who  had  watched  by  the  roadside  drew  near 
to  obtain  a  better  view,  and  lifting  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  said : 

"  Sire  I  God  bless  your  majesties  !" 

The  be;iring  of  the  old  man,  the  prayer  he 
pronounced,  was  replied  to  by  the  people 
with  a  roar,  and  before  Barnave  had  aroused 
himself  from  his  reveiie,  the  old  priest  was 
thrown  down  and  would  have  been  murdered, 
had  not  the  queen  in  terror  said  : 
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'*  Monsieur  !  soc  you  not  wliut  is  going 
on  ?" 

Jitirnave  looked  up,  uiul  at  onee  saw  tlie 
ocean  beneatli  wliicli  the  old  niau  had  tlisa})- 
peared,  and  which  in  tumultuous  waves 
rolled  around  the  coach. 

"  Wretches  !''  said  he.  He  threw  himself 
against  tlie  door,  burst  it  open,  and  would 
have  fallen,  had  Jiot  Madame  Elizabeth,  by 
one  of  those  motions  of  the  heart,  which 
wore  to  her  so  prompt,  seized  his  skirts. 

"Tigers  !"  said  he  ;  '' vou  are  not  French- 
men, or  France,  the  home  of  the  brave,  has 
become  the  abode  of  murderers," 

'IMie  people  fell  back,  and  the  old  man  was 
saved. 

He  arose,  saying  : 

"  You  are  right  to  save  me,  young  man  ; 
I  will  pray  for  you." 

Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  withdrew. 

The  people  suffered  him  to  pass,  overcome 
by  the  bearing  and  glance  of  Bai-nave,  who 
seemed  the  statue  of  command. 

When  the  old  man  had  gone,  the  young 
deputy  sat  down  simply  and  naturally,  with- 
oiwt  showing  any  evidence  that  he  believed 
he  had  saved  a  life. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  queen,  •'•I  thank 
you." 

These  words  awakened  an  emotion  in  all 
Barnave's  body.  Beyond  all  doubt,  never 
since  he  knew  Marie  Antoinette,  had  she 
been  so  attractive  and  beautiful. 

He  was  ready  to  fall  at  her  feet,  but  the 
young  dauphin  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  The 
child  had  annoyed  the  virtuous  Petion  by 
some  trick,  and  the  patriot  had  jjulled  his 
e:ir  veiy  sharply. 

The  king  grew  red  with  i-age,  the  queen 
grew  pale  with  shame.  She  reached  out  her 
a.r-tns  and  took  the  child  from  Petion's  knees, 
and  placed  him  on  Barnave's. 

Marie  Antoinette  wished  to  take  him  her- 
self. "  No  !"  saic  the  dauphin,  "  1  am  very 
comfortable  here." 

Barnave  had  changed  his  position,  so  as  to 
enable  the  queen  to  take  the  child  if  she 
pleased,  but  either  from  coquetry  or  policy, 
she  suffered  him  to  remain  where  he  was. 

Just  then  there  passed  through  Barnave's 
mind  something  untranslatable  :  he  was  at 
onee  proud  and  happy. 

Tiie  child  began  to  play  with    Barnave's 


rulHes,  with  his  sash  and  the  buttons  of  his 
coat  as  a  deputy.  The  buttons  bore  an 
engraved  device,  and  occupied  the  dau))hin's 
attention.  He  called  the  letters  one  by  one, 
and  then,  uiriting  them,  read  these  four 
words:  "Live  free  or  die." 

"■  What,  monsieur,  does  that  mean  ?" 

"  It  means,  my  fine  fellow,  that  Frenchmen 
have  sworn  to  have  a  master  no  longer.  Do 
you  understand  that  ?" 

"  Petion  !"  said  Barnave. 

"Well,"  said  Petion,  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible, "give  another  explanation  of  the  de- 
vice if  you  can." 

Barnave  was  silent.  The  device  on  the 
night  before  seemed  sublime — now  it  was 
cruel. 

The  queen  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eyes. 

The  carriage  continued  to  roll  through  the 
crowd.  They  soon  came  to  the  city  of  Dor- 
mans. 

Nothing  had  been  prepared  for  the  royal 
family.     It  was  forced  to  descend  at  an  inn. 

Either  by  order  of  Petion,  or  because  the 
inn  was  really  full,  meagre  accommodations 
were  found  for  the  royal  family,  who  were 
installed  in  three  garrets. 

When  he  left  the  carriage,  Charny,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  wished  to  approach  the  king 
and  queen  to  receive  their  orders.  A  glance 
of  the  queen,  however,  bade  him  keep  away. 
Though  he  did  not  understand  the  motive, 
the  count  obeyed  it. 

Petion  had  gone  into  the  inn,  and  taken 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  He  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  come  downstairs  again, 
and  a  waiter  came  to  say  that  the  rooms  of 
the  royal  family  were  ready. 

Barnave  was  in  a  terrible  state;  he  felt  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  offer  the  queen  his  arm, 
but  he  feared  lest  she  who  had  so  insisted  on 
etiquette  in  the  case  of  Madame  de  Noailles 
would  apply  the  same  ideas  to  him.  He 
waited  therefore. 

The  king  got  out  first,  leaning  on  the  arms 
of  the  two  guardsmen,  De  Maiden  and  De 
Valory. 

The  queen  got  out  and  reached  her  arms 
for  the  dauphin,  but  as  if  the  poor  child  felt 
how  necessary  the  flattery  was  to  his  mother, 
he  said : 

"  No,  I  will  remain  with  my  friend  Bar- 
nave." 
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Marie  Antoinette  made  a  sign  of  assent, 
accompanied  by  a  sweet  smile.  Barnave  suf- 
fered Madame  Royale  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
to  get  out,  and  then  followed  with  the  dau- 
phin in  his  arms. 

The  queen  ascended  the  tortuous  and  diffi- 
cult stairway,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm. 
At  the  first  story  she  paused,  thinking  that 
twenty  steps  were  high  enough.  The  voice 
of  the  waiter,  however,  was  heard,  saying: 
"Higher!  higher!" 

She  continued  to  ascend. 

The  sweat  of  shame  hung  on  Barnave's 
brow.     "  AVhat,  higher  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  waiter.  "  This  story  con- 
tains the  dining  room  and  the  rooms  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Assembly." 

Barnave  became  dizzy.  Petion  iiad  taken 
rooms  for  himself  and  his  colleague  on  the 
first  story,  and  had  sent  the  royal  family  to 
the  garret.  The  young  deputy,  however, 
said  nothing;  hearing,  however,  without 
doubt,  the  first  outbreak  of  the  queen  when 
she  saw  the  rooms  of  the  second  story  had 
been  occupied  by  Petion,  while  she  had  been 
sent  to  the  third,  he  placed  the  dauphin  on 
the  landing. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  young  prince  to  his 
mother,  "  my  friend  Barnave  is  going." 

"  He  is  right,"  said  the  queen,  glancing 
around  the  room. 

A  moment  after,  they  announced  to  their 
majesties  that  dinner  was  served.  The  king 
came  down,  and  saw  six  covers  on  the  table. 
He  asked  why  there  were  six. 

"  One,"  said  the  waiter,  "  is  for  the  king, 
one  for  the  queen,  one  for  Madame  Elizabeth, 
one  for  Madame  Royale,  one  for  the  dauphin, 
and  another  for  M.  Petion." 

"  Why  not  for  MM.  Barnave  and  de  Latour- 
Maubourg  ?" 

"  They  were  prepared,  sir,  but  M.  Barnave 
ordered  them  to  be  removed." 

"  And  left  Petion's  ?" 

"  M.  Petion  insisted  on  it." 

At  this  moment  the  grave,  more  than 
grave— austere — face  of  the  deputy  of  Char- 
tres  appeared  at  the  door. 

The  king  acted  as  if  he  were  not  there. 
and  said  to  the  boy :  "  1  sit  at  the  table  only 
with  my  family,  and  with  those  we  invite. 
We  will  not  sit  down." 

"1  was  aware,"   said   Petion,  "that   vour 


majesty  had  forgotten  the  first  articlje  of  the 
rights  of  man.  1  thought,  though,  you  would 
pretend  to  remember  it." 

The  king  seemed  not  to  hear  Petion,  as  he 
had  not  to  see  him,  and  bade  the  boy  take 
away  the  plate.  The  servant  obeyed,  and 
Petion  left  in  a  perfect  rage. 

"  M.  de  Maiden,"  said  the  king,  "  close  the 
door,  that  we  may  be  alone."  De  >[alden 
obeyed,  and  Petion  heard  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him. 

The  king  thus  dined  enfamiUe.  The  two 
gi;ardsmen  served  as  usual. 

Wlien  the  supper  was  over,  and  the  king 
was  about  to  rise  from  his  chair,  the  door  of 
the  room  opened,  and  their  majesties  were 
requested  by  Barnave  to  take  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  instead  of  their  own. 

Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  looked 
at  each  other.  They  thought  to  assume  dig- 
nity and  repulse  courtesy  from  one  of  the 
delegates  was  the  best  way  to  punish  the  in- 
solence of  the  other.  That  would  have  been 
the  king's  wish,  but  the  dauphin  ran  forward 
and  cried : 

"  Where  is  my  friend  Barnave  ?" 

The  queen  followed  the  dauphin,  and  the 
king  the  queen.     Barnave  was  not  there. 

Twice  or  thrice  on  the  road  the  queen  had 
remarked  the  profusion  of  flowers  in  the 
garden.  The  room  of  the  queen  was  fillefl 
with  the  most  magnificent  spring  flowers,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  open  windows  brought 
perfumes  too  strong  to  escape.  The  mous- 
seline  curtains  only  prevented  any  indiscreet 
eye  from  watching  the  august  prisoners. 
This  was  Barnave's  work. 

In  the  meantime,  whnt  had  become  of 
Charny  ? 

Charny,  we  have  seen,  in  obedience  to  a 
sign  from  the  queen,  had  withdrawn,  and  had 
not  reappeared. 

Charny,  whose  duty  bound  him  to  the  king 
and  queen,  was  pleased  to  receive  this  order, 
the  cause  of  Avhioh  he  did  ^ot  ask,  for  it  gave 
him  time  to  think.  For  three  days  he  had 
lived  so  rapidly,  he  had,  ;;o  to  sav,  lived  so 
much  for  others,  tliat  he  w:!s  not  sorry  to 
leave  their  griefs  and  think  of  himself. 

Charny  was  a  noble  of  other  days.  He  was. 
above  all  things,  a  man  of  fajuily.  He  wor- 
shipped his  bnithors.  the  lather  of  whom  lie 
reallv  was.     When  Cioor<re  died,  his  grief  had 
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boon  intense;  he  hud,  liowover,  been  able  to 
kneel  by  his  body  in  the  dark  and  sombre 
court-yard  of  Versailles,  and  expend  his  grief 
in  tears;  at  least  he  had  another  brother, 
Tsidor,  to  whom  all  his  affection  took  wing — 
Isidor,  who,  if  possible,  had  become  dearer  to 
him  than  ever,  during  the  three  or  four 
months  which  preceded  his  departure,  and 
since  he  had  been  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  himself  and  Andn'e. 

We  have  sought,  if  not  to  explain,  at  least 
to  describe,  the  singular  mystery  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  certain  hearts  which  absence  seems 
to  animate  rather  than  cool,  and  which,  in 
separation,  find  a  new  aliment  to  sustain  them. 
The  less  Charny  saw  of  Andrc'e,  the  more  he 
thought  of  her,  and  to  think  of  Andree  was 
to  love  her. 

When  he  saw  Andree — when  he  was  by 
her — he  seemed  to  be  by  a  statue  of  ice, 
which  the  least  ray  would  melt,  and  which, 
when  in  the  shade,  feared,  as  a  statue  really 
of  ice  might,  the  approach  of  a  ray.  He  was 
in  contact  with  her  cold  icy  bearing— with 
her  grave  and  veiled  words,  beyond  which  he 
saw  nothing. 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  left  her,  distance 
produced  its  ordinary  effect,  by  extinguishing 
the  two  rare  tints,  and  dimming  the  outlines, 
which  were  too  defined.  Then  the  cold  bear- 
ing of  Andree  became  animated — her  regular, 
measured  voice  became  sonorous  and  ani- 
mated— the  drooping  eye  was  uplifted,  and 
shed  a  humid  and  devouring  flame — a  secret 
fire  seemed  to  animate  the  statue,  and  through 
her  alabaster  bosom  he  saw  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  the  beating  of  the 
heart. 

Ah,  in  these  moments  of  absence  and  soli- 
tude Andree  was  really  the  queen's  rival !  In 
the  darkness  of  those  nights  Charny  fancied 
that  the  door  of  his  room  opened,  and  the 
tapestry  uplifted,  while,  with  murmuring 
lips,  she  approached  his  door  with  opened 
arms.  Charny  then  opened  his  arms,  and 
called  to  the  sweet  vision.  Charny  then 
sought  to  press  the  phantom  to  his  heart,  but, 
alas!  it  escaped  him.  He  embraced  only  a 
void,  and  from  his  dream  sank  back  into  cold 
and  sad  reality! 

Isidor  then  beca,me  dearer  than  George  had 
ever  been.  Both  had  died  for  that  fatal 
woman,  for  a  cause  full  of  abysses.     For  the 


same  woman,  into  the  same  abyss,  Charny, 
too,  would  certainly  fall. 

Well,  for  two  days  since  the  death  of  his 
brother — since  the  last  embrace  of  his  blood- 
stained arms — since  he  had  pressed  his  pale 
lips,  warm  with  his  last  sigh — M.  de  Choiseul 
had  given  him  the  papers  he  had  found  on 
Isidor's  person,  yet  he  had  scarcely  had  time 
to  think  of  his  own  sorrow. 

The  signal  of  the  queen  to  keep  away  he 
had  received  as  a  favour,  and  accepted  with 
pleasure.  He  at  once  sought  for  some  place 
aside,  where,  in  reach  of  the  royal  family,  if 
they  should  will,  he  might  yet  be  alone  with 
his  sorrow  and  isolated  with  his  tears.  He 
found  a  garret  vacant  near  the  stairway, 
where  De  Maiden  and  De  Valory  watched. 

There  he  sat  alone.  He  took  the  bloody 
papers  from  his  pocket,  the  only  relics  of  his 
brother.  With  his  head  resting  on  his  hands 
— with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  letters  in  which 
the  thoughts  of  one  no  more  continued  to 
live — he  suffered,  for  a  long  time,  silent  tears 
to  course  down  his  cheeks.  He  sighed, 
looked  up,  shook  his  head,  and  opened  a 
letter.     It  was  from  Catherine. 

For  several  months  Charny  had  suspected 
a  liaison  between  Isidor  and  the  farmer's 
daughter.  When  at  Varennes  Billot  under- 
took to  tell  him  all  the  details.  Not  until 
that  time  did  he  suffer  it  to  assume  its  due 
importance  in  his  mind.  This  importance 
was  increased  by  reading  the  letter.  Then 
he  saw  the  mistress'  claim  was  sanctified  by 
that  of  the  mother,  and  Catherine  expressed 
her  love  in  such  simple  terms,  that  the  whole 
life  of  the  woman  could  not  be  but  an  ex- 
piation of  the  fault  of  the  girl. 

He  opened  a  second  and  a  third,  all  of 
which  spoke  of  the  future — of  happiness — of 
maternal  joy — of  the  fears  of  a  loving  heart — 
of  the  same  regrets,  griefs,  and  contri- 
tion. 

All  at  once,  amid  these  letters,  one  struck 
him.  The  writing  was  Andree's.  It  was 
addressed  to  him.  To  the  letti^r,  a  sheet  of 
paper,  folded  square,  was  fastened  by  a  wax 
seal,  which  bore  Isidor's  arms. 

This  letter  of  Andree's,  addressed  to  him, 
and  found  among  Isidor  de  Charny's  papers, 
appeared  so  strange  that  he  opened  the  note 
before  he  touched  the  letter  itself.  The  note 
had  been  written  by  Isidor  in  pencil,  on  some 
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inn  tabic  wliile  his  horse  was  being  saddled, 
beyond  doubt,  and  was  as  follows: — 

"  This  letter  is  addressed,  not  to  me,  but  to 
my  brother  Count  Olivier  de  Cliarny.  It  is 
from  his  wife,  the  countess.  Should  any 
misfortune  befall  me,  the  person  who  finds 
this  paper  is  requested  either  to  send  it  to 
the  count,  or  return  it  to  the  countess. 

"  I  received  it  from  her  with  the  request 
that,  if  in  the  enterprise  he  was  engaged  in 
no  accident  should  befall  him,  I  would  re- 
store the  letter  to  her. 

"  If  he  were  wounded  severely,  but  without 
danger,  to  beg  him  to  permit  his  wife  to  join 
him. 

"  If  he  were  mortally  wounded,  to  give 
him  the  letter,  if  he  could  read  it,  or,  if  not, 
to  read  it  m3'self  to  him,  that  he  might  know 
the  secret  it  contained. 

"If  this  letter  be  sent  to  my  brother,  as 
doubtless  it  will  be,  he  will  act  as  his  sense 
of  propriety  directs. 

"  I  bequeath  to  his  care  Catherine  Billot, 
who  is  living  with  my  child  in  the  Ville 
d'Avray. 

"  ISIDOR    DE    ChARXY." 

At  first  the  count  seemed  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  letter.  His  tears,  checked  for  a 
moment,  began  to  flow  again,  until  at  last 
he  looked  at  the  letter  of  his  wife.  He 
looked  long  at  it — kissed  and  placed  it  to  his 
heart,  as  if  it  could  thus  communicate  the 
secret  it  contained.  He  then  read,  twice  or 
thrice,  his  brother's  letter. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Have  I  the  right  to  read  it  ?  I  will,  how- 
ever, ask  her  to  permit  me  to  do  so." 

As  if  to  encourage  himself  in  this  resolu- 
tion, he  said,  two  or  three  times,  "  Xo,  I  will 
not." 

He  did  not;  but  day  found  him  seated  at 
the  table  devouring  with  his  eyes  that  lettei', 
which  was  quite  humid,  so  often  had  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

All  at  once,  amid  the  noise  which  always 
precedes  a  departure,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
I)c  Maiden  calling  for  the  Count  de  Charny. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  the  count. 

Placing  the  letter  of  poor  Isidor  in  his 
pocket,  he  kissed  the  sealed  one,  again 
placed  it  on  his  heart,  and  descended  rapid- 
Iv.     He  met   Barnave   on    the  stairwav.  who 


asked  after  the  queen,  and  who  was  looking 
for  De  Valory  to  obtain  orders  in  relation  to 
the  departure. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Barnave  had  not 
slept  any  more  than  Charny  had. 

As  they  entered  the  carriage,  the  king  and 
queen  saw  that  they  had  around  them  only 
the  population  of  the  city  come  to  see  tiiom 
set  out,  and  an  escort  of  cavalry. 

For  this  they  weie  indebted  to  Barnave. 
He  knew  that  on  the  previous  day,  the  queen, 
forced  to  travel  slowly,  had  suffered  with 
heat,  with  dust,  and  been  annoyed  by  the 
menaces  uttered  against  the  guardsmen  and 
the  faithful  subjects  who  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  her.  He  pretended  to  have 
received  news  of  an  invasion,  that  De  Bouille 
had  entered  France  with  fifty  thousand 
Austrians,  and  that  every  man  with  a  gun, 
pike,  scythe,  or  other  weapon  should  march 
against  him.  The  whole  population  heard 
this  and  retraced  its  steps. 

In  France,  at  that  time,  foreigners  were 
really  hated  so  intensely,  that  all  this  ani- 
mosity was  transferred  to  the  queen  merely 
because  she  was  a  stranger. 

Marie  Antoinette  guessed  whence  came 
this  new  kindness:  we  use  the  word  kindness, 
and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  doing  so. 
She  glanced  her  thanks  at  Barnave. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  take  her  seat,  she 
looked  around  for  Charny.  He  was  alreaclv 
in  his  seat;  but  instead  of  sitting  as  he  had 
done  between  the  guardsmen,  he  insisted  on 
yielding  to  De  Maiden  the  less  dangerous 
place  he  had  previously  occupied.  Charny 
longed  for  a  wound  to  permit  him  to  open 
the  letter  of  Andree.  He  did  not  see  that 
the  queen  sought  to  catch  his  eye. 

The  queen  sighed  deeply.  Barnave  heard 
her.  Anxious  to  know  why,  he  paused  on 
the  steps. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  **  I  observed  yesterday 
that  you  were  crowded  in  this  berlin.  One 
less  will  accommodate  you.  If  3'ou  wish, 
madame,  I  will  get  into  the  next  carriage 
with  Latour-Maubourg,  or  accompany  you  un 
horseback." 

When  Barnave  made  this  offer,  he  would 
have  given  half  of  his  life,  and  it  was  not 
long,  to  have  it  refused.     It  was. 

"  No,"  said  the  queen,  '*  remain  where  you 
are." 
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The  (hiiipliiu  just  then  reuclicd  out  his  lit- 
tle hiuul  to  the  young  deputy. 

"  My  friend,  Burnuve !  Barnave  I  You  must 
not  go." 

Barnave,  perfectly  delighted,  resumed  his 
seat.  When  in  the  carriage,  the  dauphin 
went  from  the  queen's  knees  to  his. 

As  the  queen  put  him  down  she  kissed  his 
cheeks.  The  humid  touch  of  her  lips  yet 
remained  on  the  velvet  cheek  of  the  child. 
Barnave  looked  at  them  as  Tantalus  did  at 
the  fruits  which  hung  before  him. 

"Madame,"  said  he  to  the  queen,  "will 
your  majesty  deign  to  permit  me  to  kiss  the 
cheek  of  the  prince,  who,  guided  by  the  in- 
stinct of  childhood,  deigns  to  call  me  his 
friend  ?" 

The  queen  smiled,  and  nodded  an  assent. 
The  lips  of  Barnave  were  then  so  ardently 
imprinted  on  the  trace  which  the  lips  of  the 
queen  had  left  that  the  child  uttered  a  cry. 

The  queen  did  not  lose  one  item  of  all  this. 

Thanks  to  Barnave,  the  carriage  now  trav- 
elled two  leagues  an  hour. 

They  paused  at  Chateau-Thierry  for  din- 
ner. 

The  house  at  which  they  stopped  was  near 
the  river,  in  a  charming  position,  and  be- 
longed to  a  wealthy  female  dealer  in  wood, 
who  on  the  previous  night  had  sent  one  of 
her  clerks,  on  horseback,  to  offea*  hospitality 
to  the  delegates  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  to  the  king  and  queen. 

Her  offer  was  accepted. 

The  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  a  crowd 
of  eager  servants  pointed  out  to  the  august 
prisoners  an  altogether  different  reception 
from  that  they  experienced  at  Dormans.  The 
king,  queen,  Madame  Eoyale  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  were  each  conducted  to  different 
rooms,  as  also  were  the  dauphin  and  Madame 
de  Tourzel,  and  every  arrangement  was  made 
for  all  to  be  able  to  pay  the  most  minute  at- 
tention to  their  toilet. 

Since  she  left  Paris,  the  queen  had  met 
with  nothing  like  this.  The  most  delicate 
habits  of  the  women  were  caressed  by  this 
aristocratic  attention,  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  appreciated  such  cares,  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  thank  her  hostess. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
reached  Meaux,  and  stopped  in  front  of  an 
episcopal  palace,  which  was   occupied  by  a 


constitutional  bishop  who  had  taken  the 
oatlis.  Tliis  they  saw  later  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  royal  family. 

At  first  the  queen  was  surprised  at  the 
sombre  appearance  of  the  building  she  was 
about  to  enter.  Nowhere  could  a  princely  or 
religious  palace  be  found,  from  its  melanclioly 
appearance,  more  calculated  to  afford  a  shelter 
for  the  misery  that  sought  for  a  refuge  in  it. 

She  glanced  across  this  lugubrious  place, 
and  finding  it  attuned  to  her  own  feelings, 
looked  around  for  some  arm  to  lean  on  while 
she  visited  the  palace. 

Barnave  was  there  alone. 

The  queen  smiled. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  monsieur,  and  deign 
to  be  my  guide  through  yon  old  palace." 

Barnave  approached  rapidly,  and  gave  his 
arm  to  the  queen,  with  mingled  respect  and 
anxiety. 

She  hurried  Barnave  through  the  rooms  of 
the  palace.  One  who  looked  after  her  float- 
ing form  might  imagine  that  she  fled,  for  she 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
Almost  panting,  she  at  last  paused  in  the 
chamber  of  the  great  preacherj  and  saw,  to 
her  surprise,  a  female  picture  before  her. 

She  looked  up  mechanically,  and  read  these 
words,  "  Madame  Henriette." 

Barnave  felt  her  tremble,  though  he  did 
not  know  why. 

"  Does  your  majesty  suffer?"  asked  he. 

"No!"  said  the  queen;  "but  that  picture, 
Madame  Henrieett." 

Barnave  saw  what  passed  in  the  j30or  wo- 
man's heart. 

"  Yes,"  said  he;  "  poor  Madame  Henriette 
of  England,  not  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.,  but  the  wife  of  the  careless  Duke 
of  Orleans.  Not  she  who  nearly  died  of  cold 
in  the  Louvre,  but  the  one  who  died  at  Saint 
Cloud  and  sent  Bossuet  this  picture." 

After  a  moment  of  hesitation,  he  said  : 

"  I  wish  it  were  the  portrait  of  the  other." 

"  And  why  so  ?"  asked  the  queen. 

"  Because  certain  mouths  alone  can  give 
certain  advice,  and  those  mouths  are  those 
which  death  has  closed." 

"  Can  you  not  tell  me,  sir,  what  the  mouth 
of  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  would  advise  ?" 
asked  the  queen. 

"  If  your  majesty  order,  I  will  try." 

"  Do  so." 
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"  '  Ah  !  sister/  that  mouth  would  say,  '  see 
you  not  the  resemblance  between  our  fates  ? 
I  come  from  France,  you  from  Austria.  To 
the  English,  I  was  a  stranger,  as  you  are  to 
France  ;  I  might  have  given  my  husband 
good  advice  ;  but  I  kept  silence  or  advised 
him  wrongly  ;  instead  of  uniting  the  people, 
[  urged  him  to  war,  and  besought  him  to 
march  on  London  with  the  Irish  Protestants ; 
I  not  only  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  of  England,  but  went  twice  into 
France  to  bring  foreign  soldiers  into  the 
kingdom.     At  last '  " 

Barnave  paused. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  dark  brow 
and  compressed  W]). 

"AVhy  should  I  continue,  madame  ?"  said 
he,  shaking  his  head  sadly.  "  You  know  the 
end  of  that  bloody  story  as  well  as  I  do. 
Yes  ;  I  will  continue,  and  tell  you  what  this 
portrait  of  ^Madame  Henriette  says  to  me, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  if  I  am  m.istaken.  '  The 
Scotch  betrayed  their  king  ;  the  king  was 
seized  as  he  was  about  to  cross  to  Paris.  A 
tailor  took  him,  a  butcher  conducted  him  to 
prison,  and  a  publican  presided  at  the  court 
of  justice,  and  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing, a  disguised  hangman  struck  off  the  head 
of  the  victim  before  the  judge  who  reviewed 
the  whole  trial.'  This  is  what  the  portrait 
of  Madame  Henriette  says  to  me  ;  am  I 
right  ?  My  God,  I  know  that  as  well  as  any 
one  ;  I  know  more,  I  know  that  nothing  is 
wanting  in  the  resemblance.  We  have  our 
seller  of  beer  of  the  Faubourgs,  only  instead 
of  calling  him  Cromwell,  we  call  him  Sau- 
terre  ;  we  have  our  butcher,  instead  of  Ham- 
ilton, he  is  called  what  .  .  .  Legendre,  I 
believe  ;  instead  of  calling  him  Pridge,  they 
call  him  .  .  .  that  I  do  not  know  !  The 
man  is  so  insignificant  that  I  do  not  even 
know  his  name,  nor  do  you  either,  I  am  sure  ; 
but  ask  him,  he  will  tell  you— the  man  I 
mean,  who  conducted  our  escort — a  peasant, 
a  villein.  This,  this  is  what  Madame  Hen- 
riette tells  me.     And  what  is  your  answer  ?" 

"  I  answer,  '  Poor  dear  princess,  it  is  not 
advice  you  give  me,  it  is  history,  a  history 
completed.  Now,  now,  let  me  hear  your  ad- 
vice.' " 

"  Oh  !  this  advice,  madame,"  said  Barnave, 
"if  you  will  only  not  refuse  to  follow, it  shall 
be  given  by  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead." 


"  Living  or  dead,  let  those  speak  who 
ought  to  speak.  Who  says  if  the  advice  is 
good  we  shall  refuse  to  follow  it  ?" 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  I  living  or  dead  have  but 
one  advice  to  give." 

"  What  ?" 

"  Make  the  people  love  you  I" 

"  x\ud  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  the  peo- 
ple love  you  !" 

"  Ah  !  madame,  this  people  are  more  yours 
than  mine  ;  as  a  proof,  when  you  first  came 
to  France  they  adored  you." 

"  Oh  I  monsieur,  you  are  speaking  of  that 
very  fragile  thing — popularity  I" 

"Madame,  madame  I"  said  Barnave,  "if 
I,  unknown,  leaving  an  obscure  sj^here,  have 
obtained  this  popularity,  how  much  easier 
must  it  have  been  for  you  to  preserve  it,  how 
much  easier  to  reconquer  it  !  But  no  I" 
continued  Barnave,  growing  animated,  "  no  ; 
to  what  have  you  trusted  your  cause,  the 
cause  of  monarchy,  the  most  holy,  the  most 
beautiful  of  causes  ?  What  voice,  what  arm, 
has  defended  it?  Never  was  seen  such 
ignorance  of  the  times,  never  such  complete 
forgetfulness  of  the  genius  of  France.  I  I  I 
who  have  solicited  the  mission  of  going  be- 
fore you  on  your  return,  I  whom  you  see,  I 
who  speak  to  you,  how  many  times,  mon 
Dieu  !  how  many  times  have  I  been  on  the 
point  of  opening  myself  to  you,  to  devote 
myself  to  .  .  ." 

"  Silence,"  said  the  queen,  "  some  one 
comes  ;  we  will  talk  of  all  this  some  other 
time,  M.  Barnave.  I  am  ready  to  see  you, 
to  hear  you,  and  follow  your  counsels." 

"  A\\  !  madame  !  madame  !"  cried  Bar- 
nave, transported. 

"  Silence  !"  repeated  the  queen. 

"  Your  majesty  is  served,"  said  the  domes- 
tic whose  step  they  had  heard,  appearing  on 
the  threshold. 

They  passed  into  the  salle  a  manger.  The 
ki]ig  had  arrived  there  by  another  door.  He 
had  conversed  with  Petiou  during  the  time 
Barnave  had  been  speaking  to  the  queen, 
and  he  seemed  in  better  spirits.  The  two 
guards  waited,  claiming,  as  ahvays,  tiie  priv- 
ilege of  attending  on  their  majesties. 
Charny,  the  most  distant  of  all,  was  in  tlie 
embrasure  of  a  Avindow. 

The  king  looked  round,  and  making  good 
use  of  the  time  he  was  alone  with  his  family. 
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the  two  guards  and  tlu^  count,  "  (ientlemcn," 
said  he  to  the  liittor,  *'iiftcr  suppor  I  wisli  to 
speak  with  you.  You  will  follow  me,  if  you 
please,  to  my  apartment." 

The  throe  officers  bowed. 

The  dinner  commenced  as  usual.  But 
though  dressed,  this  time,  in  the  palace  of  one 
of  the  first  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  the  table 
was  as  badly  served  this  evening  at  Mcaux  as 
it  had  been  well  served  in  the  morning  at  the 
Chateau  Thierry. 

The  king,  as  usual,  had  a  good  appetite, 
and  eat  a  good  dinner,  in  spite  of  the  poor- 
ness of  the  fare.  The  queen  only  took  two 
fresh  eggs.  The  dauphin,  who  had  been  ill 
since  the  evening,  had  asked  for  some  straw- 
berries. Since  the  evening,  all  those  to  whom 
he  had  addressed  himself  had  answered, 
"There  are  none!"  or  "AYe  cannot  find 
any!" 

And  yet,  on  the  road,  he  had  seen  the  chil- 
dren of  the  peasants  eating  quantities  which 
they  had  gathered  in  the  woods. 

This  desire,  which  the  queen  was  unable 
to  satisfy,  had  made  her  sad,  so  that  when 
the  child,  refusing  everything  that  was  of- 
fered to  him,  asked  again  for  strawberries, 
the  powerless  mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Barnave  appeared  v/ith  a  plate  of  fresh  straw- 
berries in  his  hand. 

''The  queen  will  excuse  me,"  said  he,  "if 
I  enter  thus,  and  the  king  will  also  be  so  good 
as  to  pardon  me,  I  hope,  but  many  times 
during  the  journey  I  have  heard  M.  le  Dau- 
phin ask  for  strawberries.  I  found  this 
plateful  on  the  bishop's  table,  and  brought 
them  for  him." 

''Thanks,  my  dear  Barnave,"  said  the 
young  dauphin. 

''M.  Barnave,"  said  the  king,  "our  dinner 
is  not  very  tempting,  but  if  you  will  take 
some,  you  will  give  both  the  queen  and  my- 
self great  jileasure." 

"Sire,"  said  Barnave,  " the  invitation  of 
the  king  is  an  order;  where  does  your  majesty 
wish  me  to  sit  ?" 

"  Between  the  queen  and  the  dauphin," 
said  the  king. 

Barnave  sat  himself  down,  mad  at  the 
same  time  with  love  and  pride. 

Charny  looked  on  this  scene  without  the 
least  jealousy  rising  in  his  heart  ;  looking  at 


the  poor  butterfly  that  was  about  to  burn 
his  wings  at  the  royal  light,  he  said: 

"Another  one  lost  I  it  is  a  pity!  he  is 
worth  more  than  the  rest." 

And  then,  reverting  to  his  incessant 
thought : 

"This  letter  !  this  letter  !"  murmured  he, 
'*  what  can  there  be  in  this  lett(!r  ?" 

After  supper  the  three  officei-s,  according 
to  the  orders  they  had  received,  ascended  to 
the  chamber  of  the  king. 

When  the  young  men  had  entered:  "  M. 
de  Charny,"  said  the  king,  "will  you  shut 
the  door,  so  that  we  may  not  be  disturbed?  I 
have  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
communicate  to  you.  Here,  gentlemen,  at 
Dormans,  M.  Petion  has  proposed  to  me  to 
let  you  escape  in  disguise  ;  but  the  queen 
and  r  are  both  opposed  to  it,  fearing  lest  it 
be  a  trap,  and  that  they  would  only  separate 
you  from  us  in  order  to  assassinate  you,  or 
deliver  you  up  to  some  military  commission 
which  would  condemn  you  to  be  shot.  We, 
the  queen  and  I,  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
to  reject  this  proposal,  but  to-day  M.  Petion 
has  returned  to  the  charge,  pledging  his 
honour  as  a  deputy,  and  I  thought  it  best  to 
let  you  know  what  he  fears  and  what  he  pro- 
poses. 

•'  Here  are  the  words  of  !M.  Petion:  'Sire, 
there  is  not,  at  the  time  of  your  re-entrance 
into  Paris,  any  security  for  the  three  officers 
who  accompany  you.  Xeither  I,  M.  Bar- 
nave, nor  M.  de  Latou7'-Maubourg,  can  an- 
swer for  their  safety,  even  at  the  risk  of  our 
lives.' " 

Charny  looked  at  his  two  companions; 
a  smile  of  contempt  passed  over  their  lips. 

"Afterwards,"  said  the  king,  "  hear  what 
M.  Petion  proposes.  He  proposes  to  procure 
for  you  three  dresses  as  National  Guards,  to 
cause  the  doors  to  be  left  open  for  you 
to-night,  and  give  each  of  you  an  opportu- 
tunity  to  fly." 

Charny  consulted  his  companions  again, 
but  the  same  smile  was  the  response. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  addressing  the  king,  "our 
days  have  been  consecrated  to  your  majes- 
ties; you  have  accepted  them,  and  it  will  be 
easier  for  us  to  die  for  you  than  to  be  sepa- 
rated; do  us  the  honour,  then,  to  treat  us 
to-morrow  as  you  did  yesterday,  neither  more 
nor    less.     Of    all   your    court,  of    all  your 
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army,  of  all  your  guards,  j'ou  still  have 
three  faithful  hearts  left;  do  not  take  away 
the  only  glory  of  their  ambition,  that  of 
being  faithful  to  the  end." 

"It  is  well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  queen; 
"we  agree;  only  you  understand  from  this 
moment  that  all  is  common  with  us;  you  are 
no  longer  servants,  but  friends.  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  give  your  names — I  know  them — 
but,"  she  drew  her  tablets  from  her  pocket, 
"  but  give  me  those  of  your  fathers,  your 
mothers,  your  brothers,  and  your  sisters;  it 
may  happen  that  we  may  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  you  without  sinking  our- 
selves; then  it  shall  be  my  duty  to  tell  their 
misfortune  to  these  cherished  beings,  and  to 
offer,  at  the  same  time,  to  relieve  it  as  much 
as  lies  in  my  power.  Allons,  M.  de  Maiden, 
allons,  M.  de  Valory,  say  boldl}',  in  case  of 
death,  and  we  are  all  so  near  the  reality  that 
we  ought  not  to  shudder  at  the  word,  who 
are  the  relations,  who  are  the  friends,  whom 
you  would  recommend  to  my  care  ?" 

M.  de  Maiden  mentioned  his  mother,  an 
elderly  infirm  dame,  dwelling  on  a  small 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blois; 
M.  de  Valory  recommended  his  sister,  a 
young  orphan,  who  Avas  a  pupil  in  a  convent 
at  Soissons. 

Certainly  the  hearts  of  these  two  men  were 
strong  and  full  of  courage,  and  yet,  while 
the  queen  was  writing  down  the  addresses  of 
Madame  de  Maiden  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Valory,  neither  could  restrain  his  tears. 

The  queen,  also,  was  obliged  to  stoj:*  writ- 
ing, and  draw  out  her  handkerchief  and  dry 
her  eyes. 

Then,  when  she  had  written  the  addresses 
down,  she  turned  to  Charny. 

"  Alas,  M.  le  Comte !"  said  she,  "  I  know 
that  you. have  no  one  to  recommend  to  my 
care;  your  father,  your  mother,  are  dead,  and 
your  two  brothers." 

The  queen's  voice  failed  her. 

"  My  two  brothers  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  die  for  your  majesty,  madame," 
added  Charny,  "  but  the  last  one  who  died 
left  a  poor  child,  whom  he  confided  to  me  by 
a  testament  I  found  upon  him.  This  young 
girl  he  took  from  her  own  family,  whence  she 
can  expect  no  pardon.  As  long  as  I  live 
neither  she,  nor  her  child,  shall  want  for 
anything;   but  your  majesty  has  said,  with 


an  admirable  courage,  that  we  are  all  con- 
fronting death,  and  if  death  should  strike 
me,  the  poor 'girl  and  her  child  would  be 
without  resources.  Madame,  deign  to  put 
on  your  tablets  the  name  of  an  unfortunate 
peasant,  and  if  I  have,  like  my  two  brothers, 
the  happiness  to  die  for  my  august  master 
I  and  noble  mistress,  bestow  your  gratitude  on 
Catherine  Billot  and  her  child.  They  will 
both  be  found  in  the  little  village  of  Ville 
d'Avray." 

Without  doubt,  the  picture  of  Charny 
dying  in  his  turn,  as  had  already  died  his 
two  brothers,  was  a  spectacle  too  terrible  for 
the  imagination  of  Marie  Antoinette,  for  she 
turned  back  with  a  feeble  cry,  let  her  tablets 
fall,  and  went  tottering  towards  a  chair. 

The  two  guards  started  towards  her,  while 
Charny,  taking  up  the  royal  tablets,  wrote 
on  them  the  name  and  address  of  Catherine 
Billot,  and  placed  them  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

The  queen  made  an  effort  to  recover  her- 
self. 

The  young  men,  then,  knowing  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  her  being  alone  after  such 
emotion,  drew  back  in  order  to  leave  the 
room. 

But  she,  stretching  her  hand  towards  them : 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  you  will  not 
leave  me  without  kissing  my  hand." 

The  two  guards  advanced  in  the  same 
order  that  they  had  given  their  names  and 
addresses.  M.  de  Maiden  first,  then  M.  de 
Valory.     Charny  approached  her  last. 

The  hand  of  the  queen  trembled  as  she 
awaited  the  kiss  for  which  certainly  she  had 
offered  the  two  others. 

Next  day,  at  the  very  moment  of  departure, 
M.  de  Latour-Maubourg  and  Bai-nave,  igno- 
rant, without  doubt,  of  what  had  passed  the 
previous  evening  betwixt  the  young  men  and 
the  king,  renewed  their  arguments  in  favour 
of  dressing  these  two  young  men  as  National 
Guards;  but  they  refused,  siiying  that  their 
place  was  on  the  seat  of  his  majesty's  car- 
riage, and  that  they  could  put  on  no  other 
dress  than  that  which  they  had  dressed 
themselves  in  at  his  command. 

Tlien  Barnave  wished  that  a  plank,  pass- 
ing from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  seat  of 
the  carriage,  should  be  attached  to  that  seat, 
so   that  two  grenadiers   could   sit    on    this 
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j)lank  and  guarantee,  so  far  as  in  tliem  lay, 
the  safety  of  these  two  obstinate  servants  of 
the  king. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  thoy  qnitted  Meaux ; 
they  were  about  to  enter  Paris,  from  which 
they  had  been  absent  five  days. 

Five  days!  wliat  a  great  deal  had  passed 
in  these  five  days. 

They  were  scarcely  a  league  from  Meaux, 
when  the  cortrge  assumed  an  aspect  more 
terrible  that  it  had  ever  had  before.  All  the 
population  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
joined  it;  Barnave  had  wished  to  make  the 
postilions  go  at  a  trot,  but  the  National 
Guard  of  Claye  barred  the  road,  presenting 
the  points  of  their  bayonets. 

Soon  the  crowd  was  such  that  the  carriage 
could  hardly  move.  The  insolent  curiosity 
of  the  people  followed  the  king  and  queen 
even  into  the  corners  of  the  carriage,  where 
they  had  retreated.  Men  mounted  up  the 
steps,  and  thrust  their  heads  into  the  car- 
riage: some  hung  on  in  front,  and  others 
behind. 

It  was  a  miracle  that  Charny  and  his  com- 
panions were  not  killed  twenty  times.  The 
two  grenadiers  could  not  parry  all  the  blows ; 
they  begged,  they  prayed,  they  commanded 
even,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly;  but  their 
voices  were  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
and  noise. 

An  advance-guard  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand men  preceded  the  carriage;  more  than 
four  thousand  followed  it.  At  its  sides  the 
crowd  increased  at  every  instant. 

The  carriage  drove  along  under  a  burning 
sun,  and  through  a  cloud  of  dust,  of  which 
each  particle  seemed  of  glass.  Two  or  three 
times  the  queen  turned  round  and  cried. 

They  reached  Villette.  The  sidewalks 
were  covered  so  thickly  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  move  on  them.  The  doors,  the  win- 
dows, and  roofs  of  houses  were  crow^ded  with 
spectators. 

The  trees  bent  down  under  the  weight  of 
their  living  fruit.    Every  one  kept  his  hat  on. 

Since  the  previous  evening,  the  following 
notice  had  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  Paris : 

"  If  any  one  salutes  the  king  he  ivill  be 
beaten. 

'■^ If  any  one  insults  him  he  shall  be 
hanged." 

All  this  was  so  terrible  that  the  commis- 


sioners did  not  dare  to  pass  through  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Martin.  They  resolved  then 
to  enter  by  the  Champs  Elyst'es,  and  the 
cortege,  going  round  Paris,  passed  along  the 
outer  Boulevards. 

This  would  make  the  punishment  three 
hours  longer,  and  this  punishment  was  so 
insupportable  that  the  queen  begged  they 
would  take  the  shortest  way,  even  if  it  were 
the  most  dangerous. 

Twice  had  she  attempted  to  draw  down 
the  blinds,  and  twice  had  the  groanings  of 
the  crowd  made  her  raise  them. 

On  arriving  at  the  barrier,  the  king  and 
queen  saw  an  immense  mass  of  men,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  silent, 
gloomy,  threatening,  with  their  hats  on  their 
heads.  What  was  more  dreadful,  certainly 
more  painful,  than  all  this  was  a  double  rank 
of  National  Guards,  Avith  arms  reversed  in 
sign  of  grief,  at  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries. 

It  was  a  day  of  grief,  great  grief,  mourning 
for  a  monarchy  of  seven  centuries. 

They  took  an  hour  to  go  from  the  barrier 
to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  The  horses  bent 
under  their  burdens — each  carried  a  grena- 
dier. 

On  debouching  into  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
the  king  perceived  that  they  had  bandaged 
the  eyes  of  his  ancestor. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?'  'the  king 
asked  Barnave. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sire,"  answered  the 
latter. 

"  I  know,"  said  Petion ;  "  they  wish  to  ex- 
press the  blindness  of  monarchy." 

During  the  progress,  in  spite  of  the  escort, 
the  commissioners,  the  placards  forbidding 
the  king  being  insulted  under  pain  of  being 
hanged,  the  people  three  or  four  times  broke 
through  the  line  of  grenadiers — -a  feeble  bar- 
rier to  this  element,  to  which  God  had  for- 
gotten to  say,  as  to  the  sea,  "  Thus  far  and 
no  farther  shalt  thou  go  I" 

Once  the  crowd  pressed  so  that  they  broke 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  carriag'e. 

"  Why  are  you  breaking  the  glass  ?"  cried 
ten  furious  voices. 

"  Look,  gentlemen!"  said  the  queen,  "look 
at  the  state  my  poor  childi-en  are  in!"  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  their  faces, 
"  We  choke,"  said  she. 

"Bah!"  replied  a  voice,  "that  is  nothing; 
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"we   shall  choke   you    in  another  way!    be 
quiet!" 

And  a  stone  broke  the  window  into  shivers, 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  spectacle, 
some  episodes  would  have  consoled  the  king 
and  queen  if  their  minds  had  been  as  im- 
pressible for  what  was  good  for  them  as  for 
that  which  was  evil. 

In  spite  of  the  placard  which  forbade  the 
king  being  saluted,  M.  Guilhenny,  member 
of  the  Assembly,  uncovered  when  the  king 
passed,  and  as  they  wished  to  make  him  put 
on  his  hat  again,  he  said,  "  Who  dare  reprove 
what  I  have  done  ?" 

At  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  twenty  depu- 
ties were  assembled  to  protect  the  king  and 
royal  family.  Then  came  Lafayette  and  his 
staff. 

"Oh!  M.  de  Lafayette!"  cried  the  queen, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  ''save  the  guards!" 
This  ci-y  was  not  useless,  for  danger  was 
approaching,  and  the  peril  was  great. 

During  this  time,  a  scene  in  which  there 
is  some  poetry  was  passing  at  the  doors  of 
the  cliateau. 

Five  or  six  ladies  of  the  queen,  who,  after 
the  flight  of  their  mistress,  had  quitted  the 
Tuileries,  believing  that  the  queen  herself 
had  left  them  for  ever,  wished  to  re-enter  to 
receive  her  majesty. 

"Away!"  cried  tiie  sentinels,  presenting 
tlie  points  of  their  bayonets  at  them. 
"  8 hives  of  the  Austrians!"  growled  some, 
showing  tlieir  poniards. 

Then,  crossing  before  tlie  bayonets  of  tlie 
soldiers,  and  braving  the  threats  of  the 
women,  the  sister  of  Madame  Campan  made 
some  steps  forward. 

"Listen!"  said  she,  "I  have  been  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  queen  since  I  was  fifteen. 
I  served  her  while  she  was  powerful:  she  is 
unhappy  now — should  I  abandon  lier?" 

"She  is  right!"  cried  the  people;  "sol- 
diers! let  her  pass!" 

And  at  this  order,  given  by  a  master  whom 
none  could  resist,  the  lanks  opened,  aiul  the 
ladies  passed.  A  moment  afterwards  the 
queen  could  see  them  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs from  the  windows. 

And  still  the  carriage  went,  pushing  before 
it  a  crowd  of  people  and  a  cloud  of  dust, 
even  as  a  vessel  drives  through  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  and  a  cloud  of  foam. 


At  last  the  carriage  stopped.  They  had 
arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  great  terrace. 

"Oh,  gentlemen!"  said  the  queen  again, 
but  this  time  addressing  herself  to  Petion 
and  Barnave,  "the  guards,  the  guards!" 

"  Have  you  no  one,  madame,  to  recom- 
mend more  particularly  to  me  than  these 
gentlemen!''"  said  Barnave. 

The  queen  looked  at  him  fiercely  with  her 
clear  eyes. 

"No  one!"  said  she. 

And  she  allowed  the  king  and  the  children 
to  go  out  first. 

The  ten  minutes  which  passed  next — we 
do  not  except  even  those  in  going  to  the 
scaffold — were  certainly  the  most  unhappy  of 
her  life. 

She  was  convinced,  not  that  she  should  be 
assassinated — to  die  was  nothing  to  her — but 
that  she  should  either  be  delivered  up  to  the 
people  as  a  laughing-stock,  or  that  she  should 
be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  the  door  of  which 
would  onl}'  open  through  an  infamous  action. 

As  she  put  her  foot  on  the  steps  of  the 
carriage,  protected  by  the  arch  of  iron  that 
was  formed  above  her  head  by  the  order  of 
•Barnave,  the  guns  and  bayonets  of  the 
National  Guard  dazzled  h-.T  so  that  she 
believed  she  was  about  to  fall  backwards. 

But  as  her  eyes  were  about  to  close,  in  that 
last  look  of  agony  wlien  one  sees  all,  she 
thought  she  saw  immediately  in  front  of  her 
that  man,  that  terrible  man,  who  at  the 
chateau  of  Taverney  had  in  so  mysterious  a 
way  raised  for  her  the  veil  that  shrouded  the 
future — that  man  that  she  had  only  seen 
once  since,  in  returning  from  Versailles  on 
the  6th  of  October — that  man,  finally,  who 
only  appeared  but  to  foretell  great  and  sud- 
den catastrophes,  or  at  the  very  hour  when 
these  great  catastrophes  were  accomplished. 

After  she  was  perfectly  certain  that  she 
was  not  mistaken,  she  closed  her  eyes,  which 
as  yet  had  hesitated,  strong  in  opposing 
realities,  but  inert  and  powerless  before  this 
sinister  vision,  and  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and 
fell  down. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  earth  had  gone 
from  under  her  feet,  and  then  the  crowd,  the 
trees,  the  burning  sky,  the  immovable 
chateau,  seemed  to  turn  with  her;  vigorous 
arms,  however,  seized  her,  and  she  felt  her- 
self borne  off  amid  the  cries,  growlings,  and 
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noise.  At  tliis  monioiit  slie  believed  she 
lu'iud  the  voice  ol"  tlu;  guards,  who  cried  out, 
trying  to  turn  the  anger  of  tlie  peo[)le  U[)on 
them,  hoping  tiius  to  turn  it  aside  from  its 
true  inclination.  For  an  instant  she  re- 
opened her  eyes  and  saw  the  unhappy  occu- 
pants of  tlie  seat  of  tlie  carriage,  Charny 
})ale  and  beautiful  as  ever,  struggling  alone 
against  ten  men,  the  lightning  of  the  martyr 
in  his  eyes,  the  smile  of  disdain  upon  liis 
lips.  The  looks  of  Charny  were  fixed  upon 
tlie  man  who  had  raised  her  up  from  the 
mulst  of  the  crowd;  slie  recognised  with 
terror  the  mysterious  being  of  Taverney  and 
of  Sevres. 

'•'You,  you!''  she  cried,  trying  at  the  same 
time  to  repulse  him  with  her  rigid  hands. 

''Yes,  I!"  he  murmured  in  her  ear.  "I 
have  need  of  thee  yet  to  push  monarchy 
down  into  its  last  abyss,  and  so  I  save  thee!'*' 

This  time  it  was  more  than  she  really 
could  support;  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry 
and  fainted. 

During  this  time  the  crowd  was  trying  to 
cut  MM.  de  Charny,  de  Maiden  and  de  Valory 
in  pieces,  and  to  carry  Drouet  and  Billot  in 
triumph. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE    CHALICE. 


When  the  queen  revived,  she  found  herself 
in  her  bed-chamber  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  Madame  de  Misere,  and  Madame 
Campan,  her  two  ladies  in  waiting,  Avere  at 
her  side.  Her  first  expressed  wish  was  to  see 
the  dauphin. 

He  was  in  his  chamber  and  in  bed,  watched 
by  Madame  de  Tourzel,  his  governess. 

This  assurance  did  not  suffice  the  queen ; 
she  arose  immediately,  and  all  in  disorder  as 
she  was,  ran  to  the  apartment  of  her  son, 
where  she  remained  a  long  time  Avith  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  leaning  on  the  post  of  the 
bedstead,  and  looking  at  him  through  her 
tears. 

The  terrible  words  that  that  mysterious  be- 
ing had  said  to  her,  in  his  low  but  sweet 
voice,  murmured  incessantly  through  her  ear . 
"  I  have  need  of  thee  to  push  monarchy  down 
into  its  last  abyss,  and  so  I  save  thee." 


Was  it  then  true  ?  AYas  it  really  she  who 
was  pushing  monarchy  towards  the  abyss? 

It  seemed  that  it  must  be  so,  since  lier  ene- 
mies watched  over  her  class,  leaving  her  to 
work  out  its  destruction,  which  she  was  ac- 
complishing better  than  themselves. 

At  last  she  shook  her  head  and  returned  to 
her  own  apartments. 

Barnave  had  been  twice  to  bring  her  news. 

Since  their  arrival  at  the  barrier,  Charny 
and  his  companions  had  formed  a  plan.  This 
plan  had  for  its  object  the  taking  away,  in 
relieving  themselves  from  them,  a  part  of  the 
dangers,  too,  that  threatened  the  king  and 
queen.  It  was  arranged,  consequently,  that 
as  soon  as  the  carriage,  stopped,  one  should 
cast  himself  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left, 
and  the  one  seated  in  the  middle  should  go 
forw'ard ;  dividing  in  this  fashion  the  croAvd 
of  assassins,  and  making  them  follow  in  three 
opposite  directions;  perhaps,  they  thought, 
there  might  thus  be  a  way  left  clear  for  the 
king  and  queen  to  reach  their  apartments. 

We  have  said  that  the  carriage  stopped  near 
the  great  terrace  of  the  castle.  The  haste  of 
the  murderers  was  so  great,  that  in  throwing 
themselves  before  the  carriage  tAA^o  of  them 
were  dreadfully  wounded.  For  an  instant 
longer  the  two  grenadiers  stationed  on  the 
seat  were  able  to  guard  the  three  young  offi- 
cers, but  being  themselves  soon  torn  to  the 
ground,  they  left  them  to  their  own  re- 
sources. 

This  was  the  moment  that  they  selected. 
All  three  darted  off,  but  not  so  rapidly,  nev- 
ertheless, as  not  to  overturn  five  or  six  men 
who  had  mounted  on  the  wheels  and  steps  in 
order  to  tear  them  down  from  their  seats. 
Then,  as  they  had  imagined,  the  anger  of  the 
people  Avas  divided  m  three  directions. 

When  scarcely  on  the  ground,  M.  de  Maiden 
found  himself  under  the  axes  of  tAvo  sappers. 
The  tAVO  axes  were  raised,  and  only  sought 
for  means  to  strike  him.  He  made  a  violent 
and  rapid  movement,  by  which  he  escaped 
from  the  tAvo  men  who  held  him  by  the  col- 
lar, and  in  a  second  be  stood  alone. 

Then,  crossing  his  arms,  "Strike!"  said 
he. 

One  of  the  axes  remained  raised.  The 
courage  of  the  victim  paralysed  the  assassin. 
The  other  fell,  thirsting  for  blood,  but  in 
falling  it  encountered  a  musket,  which  turned 
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it  aside,  and  the  point  only  reached  M.  de 
Maiden's  neck,  making  a  slight  wound. 

Then  the  multitude  opened,  and  he  passed 
along  with  head  hung  down;  l)ut  after  a  few 
paces  he  was  received  by  a  group  of  officers, 
who,  wishing  to  save  him,  conducted  him 
towards  the  National  Guards,  who  had  made 
the  way  safe  for  the  royal  family  from  the 
carriage  to  the  chateau.  At  this  moment 
General  Lafa3'ette  perceived  him,  and  push- 
ing his  horse  towards  him,  he  seized  him  by 
the  collar  and  drew  him  towards  his  stirrups, 
so  as  in  some  measure  to  cover  him  with  his 
popularity:  but  M.  de  Maiden  recognised 
him,  and  cried : 

"  Leave  me,  sir;  give  all  your  attention  to 
the  royal  family,  and  leave  me  to  the  mob." 

M.  de  Lafayette  left  him,  perceiving  a  man 
who  was  seizing  the  queen,  and  rushed  to  her 
aid. 

M.  de  Maiden  had  then  been  tossed  about 
in  every  direction,  attacked  by  some,  de- 
fended by  others,  and  at  length  had  reached, 
covered  with  bruises,  wounds,  and  blood,  the 
gate  of  the  chateau;  tbere  an  officer,  seeing 
him  about  to  yield,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  drawing  him  towards  him,  cried: 

'•  It  would  be  a  pity  that  such  a  miserable 
being  should  die  so  pleasant  a  death;  it  will 
be  necessary  to  invent  some  punishment  for 
a  brigand  of  this  kind.  Deliver  him  up  to 
me,  then;  I'll  take  him  in  cliarge." 

And  continuing  to  insult  M.  de  Maiden, 
saying  to  him:  "Come,  rascal  I  come  here  I 
You'll  have  to  deal  with  mc  now  I"  he  had 
got  him  by  this  time  drawn  to  a  darker  en- 
trance into  the  palace,  where  he  said  to  him: 
"  Save  yourself,  sir,  and  pardon  the  stratagem 
I  was  obliged  to  use  to  get  you  out  of  the 
hands  of  these  wretched  fellows." 

M.  de  Maiden  had  glided  up  the  staircases 
of  the  chateau,  and  had  disappeared. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  had  happened 
to  M.  de  Valory;  he  had  received  two  severe 
wounds  npon  his  head.  But  at  the  very 
moment  when  twenty  bayonets,  twenty 
sabres,  were  raised  to  kill  liim,  Petion  had 
darted  forward,  and  thrusting  the  assassins 
back  with  all  his  strength,  ''  In  the  name  of 
the  National  Assembly,"  said  he,  "  I  declare 
yoii  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Frenchmen — 
if  you  do  not  disperse  at  once,  and  if  yon  do 
not  deliver  up  this  man  I     I  am  IVtion  !" 


And  Petion,  who,  under  a  rude  exterior, 
concealed  great  honesty  of  purpose,  a  coura- 
geous and  loyal  heart,  presented,  as  he  sjiid 
these  words,  such  a  glorious  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  murderers,  that  they  had 
drawn  back  and  abandoned  M.  de  Valorv. 
He  sustained  him,  for,  stunned  by  the  blows 
he  liad  received,  M.  de  Valory  could  hardly 
support  himself;  conducted  him  to  the 
National  Guards,  and  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  the  aide-de-camp,  Mathieu  Dumas, 
who  answered  for  his  safety,  and  assisted 
him  to  the  chateau. 

At  this  moment  Petion  heard  the  voice  of 
Barnave.  Barnave  was  calling  him  to  his 
assistance,  finding  he  could  not  protect 
Charny.  The  count,  seized  by  twenty  men, 
cast  down,  dragged  in  the  dust,  had  got  up 
again,  snatched  a  bayonet  from  a  gun,  and 
assailed  the  crowd  around  him.  But  he 
would  have  fallen  in  this  unequal  contest  if 
Barnave  and  then  Petion  had  not  run  to  his 
assistance. 

Ilalf-an-hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the 
queen  had  been  put  in  possession  of  these 
details,  when  the  valet  de  chambre  an- 
nounced M.  le  Comte  de  Charny,  and  the 
latter  appeared  in  the  entrance  of  the  door- 
way, lit  up  by  the  reflection  of  the  golden 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

He,  like  the  queen,  had  employed  the  time 
which  liad  elapsed  since  his  entrance  into 
the  chateau  in  removing  the  traces  of  his 
long  journey,  and  the  terrible  conflict  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  had  put  on 
his  old  uniform — that  of  a  captain  of  a 
frigate. 

Never  had  he  been  so  elegant,  calm  and 
liandsome,  and  the  queen  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  same  man  who  but. 
one  short  hour  before  had  barely  escaped 
being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  people. 

*'0h,  monsieur  I'' cried  the  queen,  "  it  is 
necessary  to  tell  you  how  uneasy  I  have  been 
about  you,  and  how  I  have  sent  in  every  di- 
rection to  obtain  some  news  of  you." 

''Yes,  madame,"  said  Charny,  bowing, 
"  but  believe  that  I  did  not  retire  before  being 
assured,  by  some  of  your  ladies,  that  you 
yourself  were  safe  and  well." 

"  They  say  you  owe  your  life  to  M.  Petion 
and  M.  Barnave.  :ind  do  I  owe  to  the  last  thi.< 
now  obliiration  ?" 
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"It  is  tnio,  ni:i(l;ini(\  iuid  I  owo  double 
tliiinks  to  M.  Hiiriiiive;  for  not  wishing  to 
lojivo  mo  when  I  luid  leaclied  my  cluunber, 
lu'  lias  luid  the  goodness  to  inform  me  that 
you  were  anxious  about  me  on  the  way 
iiither." 

"  About  you,  count?  and  in  what  way  ?" 

"But  in  exposing  to  the  king  the  inquie- 
tudes you  chose  to  tliink  your  ancient  friend 
would  experience  at  my  absence — I  am  far 
from  believing,  like  you,  madame,  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  these  inquietudes — but  yet " 

lie  stopped,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
queen,  already  very  pale,  had  become  paler 
still. 

'•'But — yet "  repeated  the  queen. 

"  Yet,"  continued  Charny,  ''  without  ac- 
cepting, in  every  sense,  the  permission  which 
your  majesty  had  the  intention  to  otfer  to 
me,  I  believed  that,  assured  as  I  am  of  the 
safety  of  the  king  and  yourself,  madame,  and 
that  of  the  august  children,  it  is  right  I 
should  bear  the  news  of  my  safety  to  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Charny  in  person." 

The  queen  placed  her  left  hand  on  her 
heart,  as  if  she  wished  to  assure  herself  that 
her  heart  had  not  ceased  to  beat,  and  in  a 
voice  nearly  choked  by  the  drj'ness  of  her 
throat,  said : 

"But  it  is  just,  monsieur,  that  I  am  only 
surprised  that  you  have  waited  so  long  before 
fulfilling  this  duty." 

"  The  queen  forgets  that  I  pledged  my 
word  not  to  see  the  countess  without  her 
permission." 

"And  yon  have  come  to  ask  for  this  per- 
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"Yes,  madame,"  said  Charny,  "and  beg 
your  majesty  to  give  it  me." 

"  Without  which,  in  the  anxiety  you  are  in 
to  see  Madame  de  Charu}',  you  will  even  go, 
will  5'ou  not  ?" 

"I  believe  the  queen  is  unjust  to  me,"  said 
Charny.  "  At  the  time  I  left  Paris  I  thought 
I  was  leaving  it  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for 
ever.  During  the  journey,  I  did  all  that  it 
was  in  my  power  to  do  for  the  success  of  the 
journey.  It  is  not  my  fault,  your  majesty 
must  remember,  if  I  have  not,  like  my 
brother,  left  my  life  at  Yarennes,  been  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  road,  or  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  If  I  had  had  the  joy  of  conduct- 
ing your  majesty  beyond  the  frontier,  or  the 


honour  of  dying  for  you,  I  should  have  ex- 
iled myself,  or  have  died,  without  seeing  the 
countess.  But  I  repeat  to  your  majesty,  on 
my  return  to  Paris,  I  cannot  put  on  the 
woman  who  bears  my  name— and  you  know 
how  she  bears  it,  madame — the  mark  of  in- 
difference implied  in  not  giving  her  some 
intelligence  of  myself;  above  all,  my  brother 
is  no  longer  there  to  take  my  place.  For  the 
rest,  M.  Barnave  has  deceived  himself,  or  it 
was  your  majesty's  opinion  the  day  before 
yesterday." 

"You  love  this  woman,  then,  sir,"  said  the 
queen,  "about  whom  you  make  such  a  com- 
plaint so  coolly  ?" 

"Madame,"  said  Charny,  "it  will  soon  be 
six  years  since  you  yourself — at  a  moment 
when  I  did  not  dream  of  such  a  thing,  be- 
cause for  me  there  existed  but  one  woman  on 
earth,  and  this  woman  God  had  placed  in  so 
high  a  position  that  I  could  not  obtain  her 
— it  is  six  years  since  you  gave  me  in  mar- 
riage Mademoiselle  de  Taverney,  since  you 
made  her  my  wife.  During  these  six  years 
my  hand  has  not  twice  touched  hers;  with- 
out necessity,  I  have  not  addressed  her  ten 
times — and  ten  times  we  have  not  certainly 
interchanged  a  look.  My  life  has  been  occu- 
pied, filled — filled  with  another  love,  occupied 
with  a  thousand  cares,  a  thousand  labours. 
I  have  lived  at  the  court,  traversed  the 
world  —  blindfold  on  my  part  —  with  the 
thread  that  the  king  has  been  willing  to  con- 
fide to  me,  and  I  have  neither  counted  the 
days,  months,  nor  years;  the  time  has  passed 
so  much  the  more  rapidly,  owing  to  my 
being  so  much  occupied  with  all  these  affec- 
tions, cares  and  intrigues  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. But  it  has  not  been  thus  with  the 
Countess  de  Charny,  madame,  since,  having 
had,  without  doubt,  the  misfortune  of  dis- 
pleasing you,  she  has  lived  alone,  isolated, 
lost  in  her  pavilion  of  the  Rue  Coq  Heron. 
This  solitude,  this  isolation,  this  abandon- 
ment, she  has  accepted  Avithout  complaint, 
because,  with  heart  free  from  love,  she  feels 
not  the  want  of  the  same  affections  as  other 
women  do  ;  but  what  she  will  not  accept, 
perhaps,  without  complaint,  will  be  my  for- 
getfulness  of  duties  and  attentions  so  very 
simple." 

"Eh  I    mon  Dieu  I    monsieur,"  cried  the 
queen,    "you   are    pretty   well   preoccupied 
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with  what  Madame  de  Chavny  will  think  or 
not  think  of  you,  according  as  sho  sees  you 
or  not.  Before  taking  all  this  trouble,  it 
would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  ascertain 
whether  she  thought  of  you  at  the  time  of 
your  departure,  or  whether  slie  dreams  of 
you  in  the  hour  of  your  return." 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  countess 
dreams  of  the  hour  of  my  return  or  not;  but 
I  am  sure  she  thought  anxiously  of  the  hour 
of  my  departure." 

"  You  saw  her  then  before  you  left  ?" 

**'I  had  the  honour  to  tell  your  majesty 
that  I  have  never  seen  the  Countess  de 
Charny  since  I  pledged  my  word  to  the 
queen  not  to  see  her." 

"  Then  she  has  written  to  you  ?" 

Charny  kept  silent. 

"Let  us  see?"  cried  Marie  Antoinette, 
"she  has  written  to  you;  say  so,  if  she  has?" 

"  She  sent  a  letter  for  me  to  my  brother 
Isidor." 

"  And  you  have  read  this  letter  ?  What 
did  she  say,  what  could  she  write?  Ah!  she 
has  spoken  against  me  ?  Well,  in  this  letter 
she  says  ?  Speak,  then  !  you  see  I  am  im- 
patient !" 

"  I  cannot  repeat  to  your  majesty  what  she 
has  said  to  me  in  this  letter.  I  have  not  read 
it." 

''You  have  torn  it  up?"  cried  the  queen 
joyoush'.  "You  threw  it  into  the  tire  with- 
out reatling  it?  Charny,  Charny!  if  you 
have  done  so,  you  are  the  most  loyal  of  men, 
and  I  am  wrong,  and  have  lost  nothing!" 

And  the  queen  stretched  out  both  her  arms 
towards  Charny,  to  call  him  to  her.  But 
Charny  remained  in  his  place. 

"I  have  not  torn  it,  I  have  not  thrown  it 
in  the  fire." 

"  But  then,"  said  the  queen,  falling  again 
into  her  chair,  "how  is  it  that  you  have  not 
read  it?" 

"  The  letter  was  not  to  have  been  given  to 
me  by  my  brother  unless  I  was  mortally 
wounded.  Alas,  it  was  not  I  wdio  was  about 
to  die — it  was  he.  When  he  was  dead,  they 
brought  me  his  papers  :  amongst  these  papers 
was  the  letter  of  the  countess,  with  this  note. 
Take  it,  madame." 

And  Charny  presented  to  the  queen  the 
billet  written  by  Isidor  and  annexed  to  the 
letter. 


During  this  scene  which  we  have  just  re- 
lated, night  had  come  on, 

"  Lights  !"  said  she,  "  at  once  !" 

The  valet  de  chambre  went  out  :  there 
was  a  moment  of  silence,  when  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  loud  breathing  of  the  queen, 
and  the  beatings  of  her  heart. 

The  valet  de  chambre  entered  with  two 
candelabras,  which  he  placed  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

The  queen  would  not  even  give  him  time 
to  retire,  and  while  he.  withdrew  and  shut 
the  door,  she  approached  the  chimney-piece 
with  the  billet  in  her  hand.  But  she  looked 
at  the  paper  twice  without  seeing  anything. 

"  Oh  !"  murmured  she,  "  it  is  not  paper — 
it  is  flame."  And  passing  her  hajidoverher 
ON'es,  as  if  to  restore  to  them  the  faculty 
of  seeing,  which  they  seemed  to  have  lost, 
"  My  God  !  my  God  !"  said  she,  stamping 
her  foot  with  impatience. 

At  length,  by  strength  of  will  her  hand 
ceased  to  tremble,  and  her  eyes  began  to  see. 
She  read  in  a  rough  voice,  which  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  her  usual  voice  : 

'' 'This  letter  is  addressed  not  to  me  but 
to  my  brother,  Comte  Olivier  de  Charny  ;  it 
is  written  by  his  wife,  the  Countess  de 
Charny.' " 

The  queen  stopped  some  seconds,  and  then 
continued  : 

"  '  If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  those 
into  whose  hands  this  paper  may  fall  are 
beCTtred  to  hand  it  to  the  Comte  de  Charnv  or 
send  it  to  the  countess.' " 

The  queen  stopped  a  second  time,  shook 
her  head  and  continued  : 

"  'Add  to  this  the  following  recommenda- 
tion.' Ah  !  the  recommendation,"  mur- 
mured the  queen ;  and  she  passed  her  hand 
again  over  her  eyes. 

"  '  If  the  enterprise  in  which  the  count  is 
engaged  should  succeed  without  any  accident, 
return  the  letter  to  the  countess.'  " 

The  voice  of  the  queen  panted  more  and 
more  as  she  read. 

She  contmued  :  "  '  If  he  should  be  griev- 
ously woumled,  but  without  danger  of  death, 
beg  him  to  accord  the  favour  to  his  wife  of 
answering  it.'  Oh  !  it  i.s  clear  !"  lisped  the 
queen.  Then,  in  a  verse  nearly  unintelligi. 
ble  :  '"Lastly,  if  he  should  be  so  severely 
wounded  that  death  is  certain,  give  him  this 
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](>ttor.  and,  if  ho  cannot  road  it  himself,  roiid 
it  for  liiin,  that  hcforc  he  ex{)ires  lie  may 
know  the  secret  that  it  contains.'  Well  !  do 
you  deny  it  now':"'  cried  Marie  Antoinette, 
gazinj;  at  the  count  with  a  vexed  look. 

"  What  r 

"  My  God  !  That  she  loves  you  ?" 

"  Who  ?  I  ? — the  countess  love  me  ?  What 
do  you  say,  madame  ?"  cried  Charny,  in  his 
turn. 

"  Oh  !  unhappy  one  that  I  am,  I  speak  the 
truth  !" 

*'  The  countess  love  me  ?   I  ?  Impossible  !" 

"  And  why  ?     I  love  you  well — I  !" 

"  But  if  the  countess  has  loved  me  for  six 
years,  the  countess  would  have  told  me — 
would  have  let  me  perceive  it." 

The  moment  had  come  for  poor  Marie  An- 
toinette in  which  she  suffered  so  much,  that 
she  felt  the  need  of  driving  away,  like  a  pon- 
iard, the  sufferings  from  her  heart. 

*'No  !"  cried  she,  "she  could  not  let  you 
perceive  anything.  She  would  not  say  any- 
thing to  you;  but  if  she  had  said  nothing — 
let  you  perceive  nothing — it  was  because  she 
knew  well  she  could  not  be  as  your  wife." 

"  The  Countess  de  Charny  could  not  be  as 
my  wife  ?"  repeated  Olivier. 

*'  It  was,"  said  the  queen,  intoxicated  more 
and  more  with  her  own  grief,  "  it  was  that 
she  knew  well  that  there  was  between  you  a 
secret  that  would  destroy  your  love." 

*' A  secret  that  would  destroy  our  love?" 

"  It  was  that  she  knew  well,  at  the  very 
moment  she  spoke,  you  would  despise  her." 

"  I  despise  the  countess?" 

"  In  proportion  as  we  despise  the  young 
girl  who  is  a  woman  without  spouse,  a  mother 
without  husband." 

It  was  Charny's  turn  to  become  pale,  and 
to  seek  a  shelter  behind  the  nearest  chair. 

"Oh,  madame,  madame  !"  said  he,  "you 
liave  said  either  too  much  or  too  little;  and 
I  have  the  right  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
you." 

"  An  explanation,  monsieur,  of  me — of  the 
queen — an  explanation  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame,"  said  Charny,  "  and  I  de- 
mand it." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened'. 

"Who  wants  me?"  asked  the  queen,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Your  majesty/'  replied  the  valet-de-cham- 


bre,  "said  that  you  always  .wished  to  see  Dr. 
Gilbert." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Doctor  Gilbert  has  the  honour  to  present 
his  humble  respects  to  your  majesty." 

"Doctor  Gilbert  !"  said  the  queen;  "are 
you  sure  it  is  Doctor  Gilbert?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"Oh!  let  him  come  inl  let  him  come  in, 
then!"  said  the  queen. 

Then,  turning  towards  Charny: 

"  You  wish  for  an  explanation  about 
Madame  de  Charny,"  said  she,  raising  her 
voice,  "look!  ask  Dr.  Gilbert  for  the  explan- 
ation ;  he  is  the  best  person  to  give  it  to  you." 

During  this  time  Gilbert  had  entered.  He 
had  heard  the  words  Marie  Antoinette  had 
just  spoken,  and  he  remained  immovable  at 
the  threshold  of  the  door. 

As  for  the  queen,  throwing  back  to  Charny 
the  note  of  his  brother,  she  made  some  steps 
towards  her  dressing-room;  but  more  rapid 
than  she  was,  the  count  barred  the  passage, 
and  seized  her  by  the  robe. 

"Pardon,  madame,"  said  he,  "but  this  ex- 
planation— it  ought  to  take  place  before  you." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Marie  Antoinette,  with 
I  set  teeth,  "  you  forget,  I  believe,  that  I  am 
the  queen  !" 

"  Y'ou  are  an  ungrateful  friend  who  calum- 
niates her  friend;  you  are  a  jealous  woman 
Avho  insults  another  woman,  the  wife  of  a  man 
who,  for  the  last  three  days,  has  risked  his 
life  twenty  times  for  you;  the  wife  of  the 
Count  de  Charny.  It  is  before  you,  who  have 
calumniated  her,  who  have  insulted  her,  that 
justice  shall  be  done  her.  Sit  down,  then, 
there,  and  listen  !" 

"Well!  let  it  be  so!"  said  the  queen;  "M. 
Gilbert,"  continued  she,  making  a  bad  at- 
tempt to  smile,  "you  see  what  monsieur 
wishes?" 

"M.  Gilbert,"  said  Charny.  in  a  tone  full 
of  courtesy  and  dignity,  "you  hear  what  the 
queen  orders?" 

Gilbert  stepped  forwards,  and  looked  sadly 
at  Mane  Antoinette. 

"  Oh,  madame,  madame  !"  murmured  he. 

Then,  turning  towards  Charny: 

"M.  le  Comte,  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is 
the  shame  of  a  man — the  glory  of  a  woman. 
An  unhappy  man,  a  peasant,  loved  Made- 
moiselle de  Taverney.     One   day  he   found 
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her — she  liad  fainted — and  without  respect 
for  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  innocence,  the 
miserable  being  violated  lier;  and  it  was  then 
tliat  tlie  young  girl  was  a  woman  without 
spouse — mother  without  husband.  Mude- 
moiselle  de  Taverney  is  an  angel !  Madame 
de  Charny  is  a  martyr  I" 

Ciiarny  wiped  away  the  perspiration  that 
trickled  down  his  face. 

"Thanks,  M.  Gilbert  !"  said  he. 

Then,  turning  to  the  queen: 

"  Madame  !"  said  he,  "I  was  ignorant  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Taverney  had  been  so  un- 
fortunate— I  Avas  ignorant  that  Madame  de 
Charny  was  so  mi\,ch  to  be  respected — or  I 
beg  you  will  believe  me,  I  should  not  have 
been  six  years  without  falling  on  my  knees 
before  her,  and  adoring  her  as  she  deserves 
to  be  adored  !" 

And  bowing  before  the  stupefied  queen,  he 
left,  without  the  unhappy  woman  daring  to 
make  a  movement  to  detain  him.  He  heard 
only  her  cry  of  grief  as  she  saw  the  door  shut 
between  him  and  her. 

Then  she  understood  that  it  was  upon  this 
door  that  the  hand  of  the  demon  of  jealousy 
Avould  come  and  write,  as  ujdou  that  of  hell, 
these  terrible  words: 

"  Lasciate  ogxi  Speraxza  !" 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 


ANDREE. 


Let  us  tell  what  became  of  the  Countess 
de  Charny,  while  the  scene  we  have  described 
took  place  between  the  count  and  the  queen — 
that  scene  which  crushed  so  painfully  a  long 
series  of  griefs. 

In  the  first  place,  to  us  who  know  the 
secrets  of  her  heart,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  she 
suffered  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Isidor. 

She  trembled,  because  the  great  project 
would  be  either  an  escape  or  a  failure.  If  it 
succeeded,  she  knew  well  enough  the  devotion 
of  the  count  to  his  sovereigns,  to  be  aware 
that,  when  they  were  in  exile,  he  would  never 
quit  them.  If  it  failed,  she  knew  Charny's 
courage  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  would 
struggle  to  the  last  moment,  us  long  as  hope 


remained,  and  even  when  it  was  gone,  against 
any  imaginable  obstacles. 

As  soon  as  Isidor  had  bade  her  adieu,  the 
countess  had  her  eye  constantly  open  to  seize 
every  light,  her  ear  constantly  attentive  to 
perceive  every  noise. 

On  the  next  day,  she,  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  learned  that  the  king  and 
royal  family  had  left  the  city  during  the 
night.  No  accident  had  made  the  departure 
remarkable.  As  there  was  a  flight,  Charny 
knew  of  it,  and  had  therefore  left  her. 

She  uttered  a  profound  sigh — knelt,  and 
prayed  for  a  happy  return. 

Then,  for  two  days,  all  Paris  remained 
mute  and  silent,  and  without  an  echo.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  an  echo  pervaded 
all  Paris.  The  king  had  been  arrested  at 
Varennes. 

M,  de  Bouille,  it  was  said,  bad  followed 
and  attacked  the  royal  escort,  and  after  the 
contest  had  retired,  leaving  the  king  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

Charny  had  participated  in  this  contest, 
she  knew.  He  would  be  the  last  to  retire,  if 
he  had  not  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Then  it  was  said  that  one  of  the  three 
guardsmen  who  had  accompanied  the  king 
had  been  killed. 

Then  the  name  transpired;  but  none  knew 
if  it  were  Count  Isidor  or  Olivier  de  Charny. 

For  the  two  days  during  which  this  question 
was  undecided  she  suffered  inexpressible  an- 
guish. 

At  last  the  return  of  the  king  and  royal 
family  was  announced  for  Saturday  the  2Gth. 

Calculating  time  and  space  by  the  ordinary 
measure,  the  king  should  be  in  Paris  before 
noon.  If  he  came  by  the  most  direct  route, 
he  would  enter  Paris  through  the  Faubourg 
St.  Martin. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Madame  de  Charny,  in  -i 
costume  of  the  greatest  simiilicity,  and  with  a 
veil  over  her  face,  went  to  the  barrier. 

She  waited  until  three. 

At  that  hour,  the  first  waves  of  the  crowd 
passing  before  her  announced  that  the  king 
was  going  around  Paris,  ami  would  enter  the 
city  through  the  Champs  Elysees. 

She  had  to  pass  through  the  whole  city, 
and  pass  through  it  on  foot.  None  dared  to 
drive  through  tlie  compact  crowd  which  filled 
the  streets.     Never  since  the  taking  of  the 
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Bastille  liatl  the  Boulevard  boon  so  encnm- 
boroil. 

Aiulic'o  (lid  not  hesitate,  but  crossing  the 
Champs  Elysees,  was  one  of  tlie  f5rst  to  reach 
the  barrier. 

She  waited  tlicre  three  hours! — three  mor- 
tal hours! 

At  last  the  cortege  appeared  :  we  liave  de- 
scribed how  and  in  what  order  it  marched. 

Andrea  saw  the  carriage  pass.  She  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy.  for  she  saw  Charny  on  the  seat. 
A  cry  wliich  seemed  an  echo  to  her  own,  had 
it  not  been  a  cry  of  grief,  replied. 

Andree  hurried  towards  the  side  whence 
came  the  cry.  A  young  girl  was  struggling 
in  the  arms  of  three  or  four  persons  who 
sought  to  assist  her.  She  seemed  the  prey 
of  violent  despair. 

Perhaps  Andree  would  have  bestowed  more 
attention  to  the  young  girl  if  she  had  not 
heard  muttered  around  her  all  possible  im- 
precations against  the  three  men  who  sat  on 
the  royal  coacli. 

The  wrath  of  the  people  would  be  expended 
on  them.  They  would  be  the  rams  to  replace 
the  great  royal  sacrifice;  they  would  be  torn 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  the  carriage  approached 
and  halted. 

Charny  was  one  of  the  throe  men. 

Andree  resolved  to  find  out  what  she  should 
do  in  order  to  enter  the  garden  of  the  Tui- 
leries.  She  had  to  pass  round  the  whole 
crowd  to  go  to  the  bank  of  the  river — that  is 
to  say,  along  the  Quai  de  la  Conference,  and, 
if  possible,  reach  that  of  the  Tuileries. 

After  many  attempts,  and  running  the  risk 
of  being  crushed  twenty  times,  she  passed  the 
gate.  Such  a  crowd,  however,  pressed  round 
the  place  where  the  carriage  was  to  stop,  that 
she  could  not  reach  the  front  rank. 

Andree  thought  that  from  the  terrace 
above  the  water  she  would  be  able  to  see 
everything, though  the  distance  would  be  too 
great  to  enable  her  to  distinguish  anything 
certainly  and  surely.  It  mattered  not  ;  she 
would  see  and  hear  as  well  as  she  could;  and 
that  was  better  than  not  seeing  or  hearing  at 
all. 

She  then  ascended  the  terrace  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  She  could  see  the  seat  of  the 
coach,  Charny  and  the  two  guardsmen. 

Had  she  but  known  that  at  that  very 
moment   Charny   pressed    her    letter   to  his 


bosom,  and  his  thought  offered  her  the  last 
sigh  which  he  would  e^er  exhale! 

At  last  the  carriage  paused  amid  cries, 
bowlings,  and  clamours.  Almost  immedi- 
ately there  was  a  loud  cry  around  the  car- 
riage, a  great  motion  and  tumult.  Bayonets, 
pikes,  and  sabres  were  lifted  :  one  might 
almost  think  a  harvest  of  steel  was  rising 
after  a  storm.  The  three  men  were  thrown 
from  the  seat,  and  disappeared  as  if  they 
had  been  cast  into  a  gulf.  There  was  such 
an  excitement  in  this  multitude  that  its  outer 
ranks  were  pushed  back  and  broke  against 
the  wall  sustaining  the  terrace. 

Andree  was  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  anguish; 
she  saw  and  heard  nothing.  She  cast  herself 
panting,  with  outstretched  arms  and  inarticu- 
late sounds,  amid  the  terrible  concert  com- 
posed of  maledictions,  cries,  and  blasphemies. 

She  could  no  longer  render  an  account  of 
what  passed;  the  earth  turned,  the  heavens 
became  red,  a  murmur  like  that  of  the  sea 
sounded  in  her  ears.  She  then  fell  half 
fainting,  knowing  that  she  lived  only  by  her 
sufferings. 

An  impression  of  freshness  recalled  her  to 
consciousness.  A  woman  applied  a  handker- 
chief dipped  in  the  Avater  of  the  Seine  to  her 
brow,  while  another  applied  a  bottle  of  Seine 
water  to  her  lips. 

She  remembered  that  the  second  woman 
was  the  one  whom,  like  herself,  she  had  seen 
dying  at  the  barrier,  and  by  the  unknown 
bonds  of  grief  seemed  attached  to  her. 

"When  she  returned  to  herself,  the  first  word 
was,  "Are  they  dead  ?'' 

Compassion  is  quick-sighted.  Those  who 
surrounded  Andree  at  once  understood  that 
she  referred  to  the  three  men,  the  lives  of 
whom  had  been  so  cruelly  menaced. 

"  No  !"  said  the}^  ''  they  are  saved  !" 

"All  three?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh  Lord,  be  praised!  where  are  they  ?" 

"  They  are  at  the  palace." 

"  At  the  palace  ?    Thanks." 

And  lifting  herself  up,  shaking  her  head 
with  a  wild  eye,  the  young  woman  left  by  the 
gate  on  the  bank  to  re-enter  by  the  wicket  of 
the  Louvre. 

She  fancied  that  on  that  side  the  crowd 
would  be  less  compact,  and  she  was  right. 
The  Rue  des  Orties  was  almost  empty.      She 
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crossed  the  corner  of  the  Phice  du  Carousel, 
and  hurried  to  the  gate.  The  porter  knew 
tlie  countess,  for  he  had  seen  her  go  in  and 
out  duriiior  the  two  or  tiiree  davs  after  the 
return  from  Versailles.  He  had  then  seen  her 
leave  to  return  no  more,  on  the  day  she  had 
taken  away  Sebastian. 

■  The  keeper  of  the  gate  promised  to  obtain 
information  for  her.  Passing  through  the 
interior  corridors,  he  soon  reached  the  centre 
of  the  castle.  The  three  officers  were  saved, 
and  M.  de  Chariiy  had  gone  safely  to  his 
room.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  he  left 
his  room  in  the  uniform  of  a  naval  officer, 
and  had  gone  to  the  queen,  where  he  still  was. 

Andixe  gave  her  purse  to  the  man  who  had 
given  her  such  news,  and  panting  and  over- 
come, asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 

Charny  was  saved  I 

She  thanked  the  good  man,  and  returned 
to  Rue  Coq  Heron. 

When  there,  she  sank,  not  on  a  chair  or  a 
sofa,  but  on  her  prie-Dieu. 

She  did  not  pray  with  her  mouth.  There 
are  moments  when  gratitude  to  God  is  so 
great  that  words  fail  us — then  the  arms,  eyes, 
body  and  heart  all  rush  to  heaven. 

She  was  plunged  in  that  happy  ecstasy 
when  she  heard  tiie  door  open;  she  returned 
slowly,  not  understanding  this  earthly  noise 
wliich  came  to  seek  her  in  the  depth  of  her 
reverie. 

Her  femme  de  cliambre  was  standing  lost  in 
obscurity.  Beside  the  woman  stood  a  shadow 
of  undecided  form,  but  to  which  her  instinct 
at  once  gave  a  name. 

•'  M.  le  Comte  de  Charn}^"  said  the  femme 
de  chambre. 

Andree  wished  to  look  up,  but  her  strength 
failed  her,  and  she  sank  again  on  the  cush- 
ion, and,  half  turning  round,  rested  her  arm 
on  the  front  of  the  prie-Dieu. 

Andree  made  a  sign  which  the  woman  un- 
derstood. She  got  out  of  the  doorway  to 
suffer  Charny  to  pass,  and  closed  tlie  door. 

Charny  and  the  countess  were  alone. 

"They  told  me  that  you  had  come  home, 
madame;  am  I  indiscreet  in  having  followed 
you  so  closely  ?" 

"No,"  said  she,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
**  no,  sir,  you  are  welcome.  I  was  so  uneasy, 
that  I  went  out  to  ascertain  what  was  going 
on." 


*•'  You  .went  out  long  since  ?" 

*'  In  the  morning.  I  went  first  to  the  Bar- 
riere  St.  Martin,  and  to  the  Champs  Elysees; 

there  I  saw — I   saw "she  hesitated — "I 

saw  the  king  and  royal  family;  I  saw  you, 
and  I  was  for  the  time  comforted;  I  was 
afraid  that  you  would  be  in  danger  in  your 
descent  from  the  carriage.  I  then  went  into 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Oh  I  I  thought 
I  should  die." 

"Yes,"  said  Charny,  "the  crowd  was  very 
great;  you  must  have  been  almost  crushed 
and  stifled." 

'' Xo,"  said  Andree,  shaking  her  head, 
"it  was  not  that  I  At  last  I  inquired  and 
learned  that  you  were  saved  ;  I  returned 
here,  and  you  see,  I  was  thanking  God  on  my 
knees." 

"As  you  are  on  your  knees,  madame,  I  beg 
you  will  not  rise  until  you  have  prayed  God 
for  my  poor  brother." 

"  Isidor  !  Ah!"  said  Andree,  "then  it 
was  him,  poor  young  man." 

She  let  her  head  fall  on  her  two  hands. 

Charny  advanced,  and  looked  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  sadness  and  melancholy  at 
this  chaste  and  tearful  creature.  His  heart 
was  also  filled  with  commiseration,  mildness, 
and  pity.  He  felt,  also,  something  like  a 
repressed  desire  to  explain  himself.  Had  not 
the  queen  said,  or  rather  suffered  to  escape 
her,  that  she  loved  him  ? 

Her  prayer  being  finished,  the  countess 
turned  around.     "  He  is  dead  ?"  said  she. 

"  Dead  ;  yes,  madame,  like  poor  Georges, 
for  the  same  cause,  and  discharging  the  same 
duty." 

"And  amid  the  great  grief  caused  by  a 
brother's  death,  you  had  yet  time  to  think  of 
me  ?"  said  Andree,  in  a  voice  so  feeble  that 
her  words  were  scarcely  intelligible. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "did  you  not  charge 
my  brother  with  a  commission  for  me — witu 
a  letter  ?" 

"  Monsieur?'*  said  Andree,  shuddering. 

"After  the  death  of  poor  Isidor,  his  papers 
were  given  me,  and  among  them  your  letter." 

"You  read  it,"  said  Andree,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands  ;  "ah  !" 

"  Madame,  I  was  to  know  its  contents  only 
in  case  I  was  wounded,  and  you  see  I  am  safe 
and  sound." 

"Then  the  letter?" 
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"Is  \\vn\  uiilouclu^d,  iis  you  g*vc  it  to 
Isidor." 

**  Oil,"  niunmirod  Andi-ec,  iukiiig  the  Icit- 
ter,  "you  liavc  acted  well,  or  ratlier  cruelly." 

Charny  opened  his  arms,  and  took  the 
hand  of  Andree  with  botli  of  his.  Andree 
sought  to  witliraw  hers.  Charny  insisted, 
and  uttered  a  sigh  almost  of  terror.  Power- 
less, however,  herself,  she  left  her  damp,  hu- 
mid hands  in  Charny 's. 

Then,  embarrassed,  not  knowing  how  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  glance  of  Charny, 
which  was  fixed  on  her  as  she  knelt  at  the 
prieu-Dieu: 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  she,  "and  you 
have  come  to  give  me  the  letter." 

''For  that  purpose,  niadame,  and  also  for 
another  ;  I  have,  countess,  to  beseech  you  to 
pardon  me." 

Audree's  heart  beat  quickly  ;  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  jireceded  the  word  countess 
by  madame. 

He  j^ronounced  the  whole  phrase  with  an 
intonation  of  infinite  sweetness. 

"Pardon  from  me,  count?  —  why?  for 
what  ?" 

"  For  the  way  I  have  acted  towards  you  for 
six  years." 

Andree  looked  at  him  with  great  surprise. 
"Did  I  ever  complain,  monsieur?"  she  said. 

"  No,  madame  ;  because  you  are  an  angel." 

Audree's  eyes  became  suffused,  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  the  tears  quivered  on  her  lids. 

"You  weep,  Andiee?"  said  Charny. 

"Ah  !"  said  Andree,  bursting  into  tears, 
"forgive  me,  sir,  but  I  am  not  used  to  hear 
you  s|)eak  thus." 

She  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  hid  her 
fane.  After  a  moment,  she  withdrew  her 
hands,  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "Really,  I 
am  mad  !" 

She  paused;  while  lier  hands  were  before 
her  face,  Charny  had  knelt  before  her. 

"  You  at  my  feet  ?  you  on  your  knees  to 
me  ?"  said  she. 

"Did  I  not  say,  Andree,  that  I  had  come 
to  beg  your  pardon  ?" 

"  On  your  knees  ! — at  my  feet  I"  said  she, 
as  if  she  could  not  believe  the  impressions 
received  from  her  own  senses. 

"Andree,"  said  Charny,  "you  withdrew 
your  hands." 

He   reached   out   his   hand   a^ain    to  the 


young  woman.  Slie  slirank  back,  however, 
with  an  expression  of  terror.  "  Wiiat  means 
this  ?"  said  she. 

Andree  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart,  and 
uttered  a  cry.  Then,  rising  as  if  a  spring 
had  been  beneath  her  feet,  and  clasping  her 
temples  in  her  hands,  she  said:  "  He  loves 
me! — he  loves  me  !"  repeated  she;  "it  is  im- 
possible I" 

"Say,  Andree,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  love  me,  but  not  for  me  to  worship 
you." 

She  looked  down  on  Charny,  as  if  to  be 
sure  that  he  spoke  the  truth;  the  great  black 
eyes  of  the  count  told  much  more  than  his 
words  had  said.  Andree,  who  might  have 
doubted  his  words,  could  not  doubt  his 
looks. 

"  Ah,"  murmured  she,  "  my  God !  my  God  I 
was  ever  any  one  so  unhappy  as  I  am?" 

"Andree,"  said  Charnj^  "  tell  me  that  you 
love  me,  or  if  not,  say  at  least  that  you  do 
not  hate  me." 

"I!  hate  you !"  said  Andree. 

And  then  her  calm  limpid  eyes  suffered  a 
double  light  to  escape  them. 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  would  not  be  unjust,  to  take 
for  hatred  the  feeling  you  inspire  me  with." 

"  If  it  be  not  hatred,  Andree,  if  it  be  not 
love,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  not  love,  for  you  will  not  suffer  me 
to  love  you.  Did  you  not  hear  me  say  just 
now  that  I  was  the  most  unfortunate  being 
alive  ?  And  why  is  it  not  permitted  you  to 
love  me  ?  Did  3'Ou  not  hear  me  say,  just 
now,  that  I  was  the  most  unfortunate  woman 
on  earth  ?" 

"zVnd  why  may  you  not  love  me,  Andree, 
when  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  ?" 

"Ah!  I  would  not  have  you  do  that,  be- 
cause I  dare  not  say  why,"  said  Andree, 
wringing  her  hands. 

"  But,"  said    Charny,  speaking   in   a   yet 
kinder   tone,    "if   what   you   wall    not   and 
cannot,  another  person  has  told  me?" 
"  Andree    placed    her    hands   on  .  Charny^s 
shoulder. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  frightened. 

"  What  if  I  knew  ?"  said  Charny. 

"  My  God  !" 

"And  if,  on  account  of  that  very  misfor- 
tune, I  thought  you  more  interesting — if 
that  very  misfortune  made  you  more  attrac- 
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tive,  and  induced  mo  to  tell  you  that  I  loved 
you  ?" 

"  If  so,  sir,  you  would  be  tlie  noblest  and 
most  interesting  of  men!" 

"  I  love  you,  Andree,"  said  Charny.  "■  I 
love  you !     I  love  you !" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Andree,  looking  to  heaven,  "  I 
did  not  know  there  could  be  such  joy  in  the 
world!"' 

"  But  tell  me,  Andree,  that  you  love  me!" 
said  Charny. 

"No!  no!  I  dare  not!  but  read  this  letter, 
which  was  to  be  given  you  only  at  your 
death!" 

She  gave  him  the  letter  he  had  returned 
to  her. 

Andree  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
while  Charny  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter, 
read  the  first  lines,  uttered  a  cry,  and  then 
clasped  Andree  to  his  heart. 

"  Since  the  day  you  saw  me,  for  six  years; 
how,  oh  !  blessed  creature!  can  I  atone  for 
the  sufferings  I  have  caused  you  ?" 

"  My  God !"  said  Andree,  bending  like  a 
reed  beneath  the  weight  of  such  happiness, 
"  if  this  be  a  dream,  let  me  never  awake,  or 
die  when  I  do!" 

And  now  let  us  forget  the  happy,  to  return 
to  those  who  suffer,  who  struggle,  or  who 
liate ;  perhaps  their  evil  fate  will  forget 
them,  as  we  have  forgotten  them. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE   GROUND-FLOOR    OF   THE   TUILERIES. 

Behind  a  door  of  a  dark  room  opening  on 
a  dark  corridor,  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
Tuileries,  a  woman  stood  with  a  key  in  her 
hand,  apparently  fearful  lest  her  step  should 
awaken  an  echo. 

Did  we  not  know  this  woman,  it  would 
bo  difficult  for  us  to  recognise  her,  for  be- 
sides the  obscurity  which  even  in  broad  day- 
light pervades  a  corridor,  it  is  now  night, 
and,  either  intentionally  or  not,  the  wick  of 
tiie  only  lamp  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
seems  ready  to  become  e.xtmct. 

The  second  room  of  the  suite  only  is  light- 
ed, and  the  woman  leans  against  the  door 
nearest  the  corridor. 

Who  is  that  woman  ?     Marie  Antoinette. 


Whom  does  she  wait  for?     Barnave. 

Proud  child  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  would 
have  told  you,  on  the  day  of  your  arrival  in 
France,  when  you  were  crowned  queen  of 
France,  that  a  time  would  come  when,  hid- 
den behind  the  door  of  your  chambermaid, 
you  would  await  with  anxiety  the  coming  of 
a  little  Grenoble  lawyer,  after  having  caused 
Mirabeau  to  wait  so  long,  and  deigned  to  re- 
ceive him  only  once. 

Let  us  not,  however,  bo  mistaken,  for 
merely  from  motives  of  policy  did  you  re- 
ceive Barnave;  your  suspended  respiration, 
your  nervous  motions,  your  trembling  hand 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  heart.  Pride  alone 
is  concerned. 

We  say  pride,  for  in  spite  of  the  countless 
persecutions  to  which  the  king  and  queen 
have  been  subjected  during  their  return,  it 
is  clear  that  life  is  sweet,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion is  summed  up  in  these  two  words: 
'MVill  the  fugitives  lose  the  remnant  of 
their  power,  or  will  what  they  retain  be 
swept  away  ?" 

Barnave  was  coming  to  tell  the  queen  all 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  5th. 

All  seemed  to  anticipate  some  great  event. 

The  king  also  had  awaited  Barnave  in  the 
second  of  Madame  Campan's  rooms — and  had 
been  informed  of  Gilbert's  coming  :  and  to 
hear  more  at  ease,  had  retired  to  his  room, 
leaving  Barnave  with  the  queen. 

About  nine,  a  step  was  heard  in  the  pas- 
sage, a  voice  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
sentinel,  and  a  young  man  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  in  the  uniform  of  a  sub- 
altern of  the  National  Guard.  It  was  Bar- 
nave. 

The  queen  opened  the  door,  and  Barnave, 
after  having  very  carefully  looked  behind  it, 
glided  into  the  room. 

The  door  closed,  and  without  a  word  hav- 
ing been  exchanged,  the  sound  of  the  turn- 
ing of  a  key  in  the  wards  of  llie  lock  was 
heard. 

The  lieart  of  each  beat  with  equal  violence, 
though  from  very  different  sentiments.  The 
heart  of  the  queen  from  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance, that  of  Barnave  from  tlie  desire  of 
love. 

The  queen  hurried  into  the  second  room, 
in  search,  so  to  say,  of  light.  When  there, 
she  sank  on  a  chair. 
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Biii'iiiivo  pansod  at  tlio  door  and  looked 
round  the  room.  lie  expected  to  find  the 
king,  wlio  had  been  present  at  all  the  other 
interviews  of  the  queen  and  himself. 

Tlie  room  was  unoccupied  except  by  the 
pair,  and  for  tlie  first  time  since  his  walk  in 
the  garden  of  tlie  pahice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  Barnave  was  tete-a-tete  witli  Marie 
Antoinette. 

"  Monsieur  Barnave,"  said  the  queen,  "  I 
have  been  waiting  two  hours  for  you." 

"1  wished,  madame,  to  come  at  seven; 
then,  however,  it  was  too  early,  and  I  met  M, 
Marat:  how  can  such  a  man  dare  to  approach 
your  palace?" 

**M.  Marat,"  said  the  queen,  as  if  she 
looked  into  her  memory.  "  Is  he  not  a 
man  who  writes  against  us  ?" 

"Who  writes  against  everybody.  His 
vipers'  eyes  followed  me  until  I  disappeared 
behind  the  grating  of  the  Feuillants." 

"  I  heard  that  to-day  we  won  a  victory  in 
the  Assembly?" 

''Yes,  madame,  we  won  a  victory  in  the 
Assembly,  but  were  defeated  in  the  Jaco- 
bins." 

"  My  God,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this.  I  thought  the  Jacobins  be- 
longed to  you,  to  Lameth  and  Dupont,  and 
did  what  you  wished  ?" 

Barnave  shook  his  head  sadly.  ''Once," 
said  he,  "  that  was  the  case  ;  a  new  spirit, 
however,  now  influences  the  Assembly." 

"  Orleans  ?"  asked  the  queen. 

"  Yes,  madame,  the  present  danger  is  from 
that  source." 

"  Danger  ?  Have  we  not  avoided  it  by 
to-day's  vote  ?" 

"Understand  me,  madame — for  to  under- 
stand our  danger  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  it. 
The  vote  of  to-day  declares  '  if  a  king  re- 
tracts his  oath,  if  he  attacks  or  neglects  to 
defend  his  people,  he  abdicates  and  becomes 
a  simple  citizen,  liable  to  be  accused  for  all 
that  occurs  after  his  abdication.'  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  queen,  "  the  king  will  not 
retract  his  oath,  he  will  not  attack  his  people, 
and  if  it  be  attacked  he  will  defend  it." 

"  Yes,  madame.  but  this  vote  gives  an  open- 
ing to  the  Orleanists  and  revolutionists.  The 
Assembly  did  not  act  against  the  king,  but 
merely  took  preventive  measures  against  a 
second  desertion,  leaving  the  first.     Do  you 


not  know  what  Laclos,  the  agent  of  the  duke, 
proposed  tliis  evening,  at  the  Jacobins?" 

"  Something  terrible  !  What  else  could  be 
expected  from  the  author  of  '  Liaisons  Dan- 
ge re uses'  ?" 

"He  requested  that  a  petition  be  circulated 
in  Paris,  and  throughout  France,  in  favour 
of  deposing  his  majesty,  and  promised  to  ob- 
tain ten  million  signatures." 

"Ten  million!  Good  God!  are  we  so 
hated  that  ten  million  Frenchmen  would  re- 
ject us  ?" 

"Madame,  majorities  are  easily  had." 

"  Was  the  proposition  successful?" 

"It  creates  some  discussion.  Dauton  sus- 
tained it." 

"Danton?  I  thought  he  was  our  friend. 
Montmorin  speaks  of  a  place  of  avocat  to  the 
king,  given  or  sold  to  this  man." 

"  Montmorin  is  deceived.  If  Danton  be- 
longs to  anyone,  it  is  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 

"And  did  Robespierre  speak?  He,  I  nm 
told,  is  beginning  to  acquire  great  influ- 
ence." 

"  Yes;  he  did  not  approve  of  the  petition, 
but  of  an  address  to  tlie  people  of  the  pro- 
vinces." 

"But  Robespierre  must  be  disposed  of,  as 
he  begins  to  acquire  such  influence." 

"No  one  can  ruin  him,  madame.  He  is 
for  himself.  He  has  some  idea,  some  Utopia, 
a  phantom,  an  ambition,  perhaps." 

"  What  ambition  can  we  not  gratify  ? 
Does  he  wish  to  be  rich  ?" 

"  No." 

"  To  be  minister  ?" 

"  He  may  wish  to  be  more." 

The  queen  looked  at  Barnave  with  terror. 

"  It  ever  seemed  to  me  that  the  post  of 
minister  was  the  highest  to  which  any  of  our 
subjects  could  pretend." 

"  If  Robespierre  looks  on  the  king  as  de- 
posed, he  no  longer  regards  himself  as  a  sub- 
ject." 

"  What  does  he  desire,  then  ?"  asked  the 
queen  with  terror. 

"  These  are  times,  madame,  when  men 
aspire  to  new  political  titles  in  place  of  old 
ones,  which  have  been  effaced." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  can  understand  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  aspires  to  be  regent.  His 
birth  calls  him  to  such  a  post  :  but  a  little 
country  lawyer " 
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The  queen  forgot  Barnave  occupied  exactly 
that  position. 

Barnave  did  not  notice  the  slight,  either 
because  he  did  not  remark  it,  or  had  the 
courage  to  pretend  not  to  do  so. 

"Marius  and  Cromwell,  madame,  emerged 
from  the  people." 

''Marius  and  Cromwell!  alas  I"  said  the 
queen,  "when  I  heard  those  names,  in  my 
childhood,  I  never  fancied  they  would  be  so 
terrible  in  my  ears.  But  let  us  return  to 
the  subject  we  have  left,  llobespierre,  you 
say,  opposed  the  scheme  of  Laclos,  Avhich 
Danton  sustained." 

"Yes;  but  at  that  moment  there  came  in 
a  band  of  the  every-day  bathers  of  the  Palais 
TJoyal,  a  troop  of  women  controlled  by  La- 
clos, and  tlie  vote  was  not  only  passed,  but  at 
eleven  to-morrow  tlie  Jacobins  are  to  hear 
the  petition  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  sign  it  on  the  altar  of  the  country, 
thence  to  be  sent  to  the  provincial  societies, 
to  be  signed  by  them." 

"  And  who  is  to  draw  up  the  petition?" 

"■  Danton,  Laclos,  and  Brissot." 

"  Three  enemies  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

'■'Bnt  Avhat  are  t2ie  Constitutionalists 
about  ?" 

"Well  !  nuidame,  they  have  resolved  to- 
morrow to  risk  all  for  all." 

"They  cannot  act  with  the  Jacobins." 

"  Your  wonderful  comprehension  of  men 
and  things,  madame,  shows  you  the  state  of 
affairs.  Yes,  guided  by  Dnpont  and  Lameth, 
your  friends  will  to-morrow  leave  your  ene- 
mies. They  will  oppose  the  Feuillants  to 
the  Jacobins." 

"What  are  the  Feuillants?  Excuse  me, 
but  so  many  new  words  are  introduced  into 
politics,  that  each  demands  a  question." 

"'  Madame,  the  Feuillants  is  a  great  build- 
ing near  the  riding-school,  and  thei-efore  near 
the  Assembly,  and  which  gives  tlie  name  to 
the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries." 

"  Who  compose  the  club  ?" 

"Lafayette  and  the  National  Guards — 
Bailly  ami  the  municipality." 

"  L;ifayette  !  Do  you  thiidc  von  can  rely  on 
him  ?" 

"I  believe  him  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
king." 

"Devoted  as  the  woodman  is  to  tiie  oak  he 


fells.  Bailly — go  on  !  I  have  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  him.  I  will  even  say  more, 
he  gave  me  the  name  of  tlie  woman  who  in- 
formed of  our  intention  to  escape.  But  Lii- 
fayette  ?" 

"Your  majesty  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  the  queen,  looking 
painfully  back,  "  Versailles  !  Well  !  This 
club — what  will  it  propose  ? — what  will  it  do  ? 
— what  is  its  power  ?" 

"An  enormous  power,  since,  as  I  told  you, 
it  controls  the  National  Guard,  the  munici- 
pality, and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
which  vote  Avith  us.  What  will  remain  to 
the  Jacobins?  Five  or  six  deputies,  perhaps 
Robespierre,  Petion,  Laclos,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, three  heterogeneous  elements,  who  will 
only  be  able  to  disturb  the  new  members, 
and  a  herd  of  noisy  barkers  who  will  make  a 
noise,  but  who  have  no  influence." 

"  I  trust  so.  But  what  will  the  Assembly 
do  ?" 

"  Reprove  Bailly  for  his  hesitation  and  de- 
lay. The  consequence  will  be  that  Bailly,  like 
a  good  clock,  being  well  wound  up,  will  keep 
time.  But  I  see  it  is  time  for  me  to  retire, 
yet  it  seems  that  I  have  much  more  to  tell 
your  majesty." 

"  I,  ]\r.  Barnave,  can  do  nothing  more  than 
tell  you  how  grateful  we  and  our  friends  are 
for  your  goodness  in  exposing  yourself  to  so 
much  danger  for  us." 

"  Madame,  danger  is  a  game  by  which  I 
profit,  whether  beaten  or  successful  in  it,  if 
the  queen  but  reward  me  with  a  smile." 

''Alas,  sir  !"  said  the  queen,  "I  have  for- 
gotten how  to  smile,  almost.  But  you  have 
been  so  kind,  that  I  will  try  to  recall  the  time 
when  I  could,  and  promise  that  my  first  smile 
shall  be  5'ours." 

Barnave  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
bowed.     He  then  begged  to  retire. 

"  When  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Barnave,  seeming  to 
calculate,  "  is  the  petition,  and  the  first  vote 
on  it.  In  the  evening,  madame.  I  will  come 
to  tell  you  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars." 

He  left. 

The  queen  returned  sadly  to  the  king, 
whom  she  found  pensive  as  herself.  Dr. 
Gilbert  had  left  him,  and  given  him  the  same 
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itil'DniKition  Banuive  liiul  iiii]);irt('(l  to  the 
quoen. 

They  luid  but  to  oxcluinge  a  glance,  to  know 
that  each  saw  how  sombre  things  were. 

Tlie  king  ]>atl  just  written  a  letter.  With- 
out speaking,  lie  gave  it  to  the  queen.  It 
was  one  to  Monsieur,  authorising  liiin  to  ask 
the  intervention  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

"•  Monsieur,"  said  the  queen,  "  has  done  me 
much  harm,  and  would  do  more  wrong ;  as 
he  lias  the  king's  confidence,  liowever,  he  has 
mine." 

Taking  a  pen,  she  heroically  wrote  her- 
name  by  the  side  of  the  king's. 

Let  us  now  follow  Dr.  Gilbert  to  the  Tuil- 
eries. 

The  queen  expects  him,  and  as  he  is  not 
Barnave,  she  is  not  in  Madame  Campan's 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  but  in  her  own 
apartments — seated  on  a  chair,  with  her  head 
leaTiing  on  her  hand. 

She  awaits  AYeber,  whom  she  sent  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars  u})on  hearing  a  discharge  of 
musketry  there,  which  caused  her  great  un- 
easiness. The  journey  to  Versailles  had 
taught  her  much  ;  until  then  the  revolution 
had  seemed  to  her  only  a  manoeuvre  of  Pitt, 
and  an  intrigue  of  Orleans.  She  thought  Paris 
immoral  and  under  bad  conduct,  but  used  to 
say,  "  the  honest  country."  She  had  seen 
the  country  ;  it  was  more  revolutionary  than 
Paris. 

The  assembly  was  old,  decrepit,  and  stupid 
in  adhering  to  the  promises  Barnave  had 
made  in  its  name.  Besides,  was  it  not  about 
to  die  ?  The  embraces  of  a  dying  thing  are 
not  healthy. 

The  queen  waited  for  Weber  most  anx- 
iously. The  door — she  looked  anxiously  to 
it ;  but  instead  of  the  broad  Austi-ian  figure 
of  her  foster-brother,  she  saw  the  austere  face 
of  Gilbert. 

The  queen  did  not  like  him,  for  his  royalism 
was  accompanied  by  such  well  defined  con- 
stitutional theories,  that  she  thought  him  a 
republican  ;  she  had,  though,  a  certain  re- 
spect for  him.  She  would  send  for  him 
neither  in  a  physical  nor  moral  crisis,  but  on 
this  occasion  she  felt  his  influence. 

As  she  saw  him  she  trembled.  They  had 
not  met  since  the  return  from  Varennes. 

"  Is  it  you,  doctor  ?"  murmured  she. 

Gilbert  bowed. 


"  Yes,  nuidame,  it  is  I.  I  knew  that  you 
expected  Weber,  and  I  can  give  you  the  news 
he  would  bring  more  precisely  than  he  can. 
He  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  where 
there  was  no  murder.     I  was  on  the  other." 

"  Murder  ?  What  has  happened,  sir  ?" 
asked  the  queen. 

"  A  great  misfortune.  The  court  party  has 
triumphed." 

"The  court  party  has  triumphed?  Call 
you  that  a  misfortune.  Doctor  Gilbert?" 

"  Yes;  because  it  has  triumphed  by  one  of 
those  fearful  measures  which  destroy  the 
conqueror,  and  wdiich  result  to  the  benefit  of 
the  conquered." 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Lafayette  and  Bailly  have  fired  on  the 
people,  and  consequently  can  no  longer  be  of 
use  to  you." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  They  have  lost  their  popularity." 

"  What  did  the  people  on  whom  they  fired?" 

"  Signed  a  petition  for  the  deposing " 

"  Of  whom  ?" 

"  Of  the  king." 

"  And  you  think  to  fire  en  them  was 
wrong  ?"  asked  the  queen,  with  a  sparkling 
eye. 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  con- 
vince than  to  shoot  them." 

"  Of  what  would  you  convince  them  ?" 

"  Of  the  king's  sincerity." 

"  The  king  is  sincere!" 

"  Excuse  me,  madame.  Three  days  ago  I 
left  the  king.  All  the  evening  had  been 
passed  in  an  effort  to  make  him  understand 
that  his  true  enemies  are  his  brothers,  M.  de 
Conde  and  the  emigres.  On  m}'  knees  I  be- 
sought him  to  break  off  all  connection  with 
them,  to  adopt  the  constitution  fi'aukly,  ex- 
cept those  articles  which  are  impossible.  The 
king  was  convinced — at  least  I  thought  so — 
and  was  good  enough  to  jjromise  to  have  done 
with  the  emigration;  yet  behind  my  back, 
madame,  the  king  signed,  and  caused  you  to 
sign,  a  letter  to  Monsieur,  in  which  he  was 
authorised  to  say  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia " 

The  queen  blushed  like  a  child  taken 
jlagrmite  delicto,  and  looked  down.  She, 
however,  recovered  herself  soon. 

"  Have  our  enemies  then  spies  in  the  king's 
cabinet  ?" 
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"  Yes,  madame,  and  it  is  this  which  makes 
every  error  on  the  king's  part  as  dangerous 
as  it  is." 

"  But  the  letter  was  written  by  the  king's 
own  hand,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  signed  by  me 
was  sealed  and  given  to  the  courier  who  was 
to  bear  it." 

"  True,  madame." 

"  The  letter  was  read." 

"The  courier  was  arrested  I" 

"  We  are  then  surrounded  by  traitors  ?" 

"  All  men  are  not  like  the  Charnys." 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Alas  I  madame,  I  wish  to  tell  you  one  of 
the  fatal  auguries  of  the  fall  of  kings  is 
when  they  drive  from  them  men  they  should 
attach  to  their  fortunes  by  chains  of  ada- 
mant." 

"M.  de  Charny  was  not  driven  away;  he 
left  us.  When  kings  become  unfortunate,  no 
tie  suffices  to  retain  men  as  friends." 

Gilbert  looked  at  the  queen,  shook  his  head, 
and  said: 

"  Do  not  let  us  thus  calumniate  Charny, 
madame,  or  the  blood  of  his  brothers  will 
shout  from  the  tomb  that  the  Queen  of  France 
is  ungrateful." 

"  Monsieur  I" 

"  Madame,  you  know  I  speak  the  truth ; 
that  in  the  time  of  real  danger,  M.  de  Charny 
will  be  where  duty  calls  him — where  the  peril 
is  greatest." 

The  queen  looked  down.     At  last  she  said : 

"You  did  not,  I  suppose,  come  to  talk  to 
me  about  M.  de  Charny  ?" 

"  No,  madame,  but  ideas,  like  events,  are 
sometimes  so  linked  together  by  invisible 
threads,  that  those  are  exposed  which  should 
remain  in  the  secret  places  of  the  heart.  Xo, 
I  came  to  speak  to  the  qneen;  excuse  me  if 
I  spoke  to  the  woman — I  am  ready  to  re- 
pair my  fault." 

"  What  have  you,  monsieur,  to  say  to  the 
queen  ?" 

"  I  wished  to  show  her  the  situation  she, 
France  and  Europe  occupy.  Madame,  in 
your  hands  is  the  future  of  the  world.  You 
play  with  it  as  with  cards.  You  lost  the  first 
trick,  October  6th;  your  courtiers  think  you 
have  won  the  second.  The  next  trick  will  be 
la  belle,  and  the  stakes,  which  are  throne, 
liberty,  perhaps  life,  all  are  lost." 

"  And,"  said  the  queen,  haughtily,  "  think 


I  you,   sir,   such   a  fear  would  induce  us  to 
I  pause  ?" 

"I  know  the  king  is  ijrave  :  he  is  the  de- 
scendant  of  Henry  IV.  I  know  the  queen  is 
j  heroic  ;  she  is  the  grand-daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa.  I  will,  tlierefore,  seek  only  to  con- 
vince them;  unfortunately,  I  fear  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  impart  my  ideas  to  either." 

"Why  take  such  trouble  then,  sir,  if  you 
think  it  will  be  useless?" 

"  To  do  my  duty^^ madame.  Believe  me,  it 
is  pleasant  in  stormy  days  like  ours,  at  every 
effort,  to  sa}',  'I  did  my  duty.'" 

The  queen  looked  Gilbert  in  the  face. 

"  Monsieur,  first  of  all,  do  you  think  it  yet 
possible  to  save  the  king?" 

"I  do." 

"And  royalty?" 

"  I  hope  so.'" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  sigh  of 
intense  sadness,  "you  are  more  happy  than 
I,  for  I  fear  both  are  lost,  and  I  contend  only 
to  fulfil  my  ideas  of  duty." 

"  Yes,  madame,  I  see,  but  because  you  wish 
a  despotic  monarchy,  and  an  absolute  king  ; 
like  a  miser  who  does  not  know,  even  when 
in  sight  of  a  shore  which  will  restore  him 
more  than  he  loses,  how  to  sacrifice  a  portion 
of  his  treasures,  you  sink  yours,  being  borne 
down  by  their  weight.  Do  as  the  prudent 
sailor  does — throw  the  past  aside,  and  strive 
for  the  future." 

"To  do  so  would  be  to  break  with  the 
kings  of  Europe." 

"  True,  but  it  is  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Fi'cnch  people." 

"  The  French  peojole  cannot  contend  against 
a  coalition." 

"Suppose  you  have  at  its  head  a  king. 
With  a  king  really  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution, the  French  people  would  conquer 
Europe." 

"  An  army  of  a  million  of  men  would  be 
needed  for  that." 

"  Europe,  madame,  is  not  to  be  conquered 
by  a  million  of  men,  but  by  an  idea.  Plant 
on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Alps  two  tri-coloun-d 
flags  with  the  inscription, '  War  to  tyrants,  and 
liberty  to  peoples,' and  Europe  is  conquered  I" 

"  Really,  there  are  days  when  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  wisest  become  mad." 

"  Madame,  you  do  not  know  what  France 
now  is  in  the  eyes  of  nations  :  France,  with 
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some  iiulividual  crimes — some  local  excesses, 
wliich  do  not,  however,  sully  her  white  robe, 
or  lier  purity — virgin  France  is  the  goddess 
of  liberty.  The  whole  world  loves  lier.  The 
Pays  Bas,  the  Rhine,  Italy  witli  her  millions, 
invoke  a  blessing  on  her.  She  has  but  to 
ci-oss  the  frontier,  and  millions  will  fall 
down  before  her.  France,  with  liberty  in 
her  hands,  ceases  to  be  a  nation,  but  is 
immutable  justice,  eternal  reason.  Madame, 
niadame,  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  yet  entered  upon  violence  ;  for  if  you 
hesitate  too  long,  those  hands  she  extends 
to  you  will  be  turned  against  herself. 

"  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  watch  each  of 
her  movements  with  joy.  Belgium  says, 
*  Come  ! '  Germany  says,  '  I  follow  I '  Italy 
exclaims,  '  Save  me  ! '  Far  in  the  north,  an 
unknown  hand  wrote  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  great  Gustavus,  '^o  war  with  France.' 
None  of  those  whom  you  call  to  your  aid  are 
prepared  for  war.  Two  empires  hate  us 
deeply.  When  I  say  empires,  I  mean  an 
empress — Catherine— and  a  minister — Pitt. 
They  are  powerless,  though.  At  this  moment 
Russia  holds  Turkey  under  one  of  her  claws 
and  Poland  under  the  other.  Two  or  three 
years  will  be  required  to  digest  one  and 
devour  the  other.  She  urges  the  Germans 
on,  and  offers  them  France.  She  shames  the 
inactivity  of  your  brother  Leopold,  and  points 
to  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  on  account  of  a  simple  insult  to  his 
sister.  *  Forward  ! '  says  Russia  ;  but  Leopold 
does  not  obey.  Mr.  Pitt  is  now  swallowing 
India,  and,  like  a  boa-constrictor,  suffers  from 
laborious  indigestion.  If  we  wait,  he  will 
attack  us,  not  by  foreign,  but  by  civil  war. 
I  am  aware  that  you  fear  this  Mr.  Pitt 
dreadfully — that  when  you  think  of  him, 
you  grow  pale.  Would  you  strike  him  to  the 
heart  ?  Make  France  a  republic  with  a  king. 
What  are  you  doing,  though,  madame  ? 
What  does  your  friend,  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  ?  She  tells  England,  where  she 
represents  you,  that  the  only  ambition  of 
France  is  to  obtain  the  magna  charta  and 
that  the  revolution,  guided  by  the  king,  is  re- 
acting. What  sa3's  Pitt  to  these  advances  ? 
That  he  will  not  suffer  France  to  be  a 
republic ;  that  he  will  save  the  monarchy. 
All  the  caresses  and  persuasions  of  Madame 
de  Lamballe  have  not  induced  him  to  promise 


that  li(!  will  Have  the  monarch,  for  he  hates 
him — he  hates  the  constitutional  and  philo- 
so[>hic  Louis  XVI.,  who  contended  with  him 
for  India,  and  wrested  America  from  lii.s 
grasp.  Pitt  desires  only  that  history  may 
nuike  a  pendant  to  Charles  I." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  queen  in  terror, 
"who  unfolds  all  this  to  you  ?" 

"  The  men  who  tell  me  what  the  letters  of 
your  majesty  contain !" 

"  Have  we  then  no  thought  not 
theirs  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you,  madame,  that  the  kings 
of  Europe  are  wrapped  in  a  net  in  which 
those  who  would  resist  strive  in  vain.  Do 
you,  madame,  but  advance  the  ideas  you  seek 
to  repress,  and  that  net  will  become  your 
armour.  Those  who  hate,  will  become  your 
defenders,  and  the  invisible  poniards  that 
menace  you,  will  become  sabres  to  strike  your 
enemies." 

"  But  those  whom  you  call  our  enemies  are 
kings,  and  our  brothers  I"' 

"  Madame,  call  the  French  your  children, 
and  see  what  the  value  of  your  diplomatic 
brethren  is.  Does  not  some  fatal  stain,  too, 
seem  to  rest  on  all  these  kings  ?  Let  us 
begin  with  your  brother  Leopold.  Is  he  not 
worn  out  at  forty  by  the  Tuscan  harem  he 
transported  to  Vienna  ?  and  does  he  not  re- 
animate his  expiring  faculties  by  the  mur- 
derous excitements  he  prepares  for  himself  ? 
Look  at  Frederic!  look  at  Gustavus  I — the 
one  died,  the  other  will  die,  without  pos- 
terity; for  in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  prince  royal 
of  Sweden  is  the  son  of  Monk,  and  not  of 
Gustavus.  Look  at  the  King  of  Portugal, 
with  three  hundred  nuns!  at  the  King  of 
Saxony,  with  his  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bastards!  Ijook  at  Catharine,  the  northern 
Pasiphae,  whom  a  bull  would  not  satisfy,  and 
who  has  three  armies  of  lovers!  Madame! 
madame !  do  you  not  see  that  all  these  kings 
rush  to  suicidal  ruin  ?  You,  instead  of  going 
with  them,  should  advance  to  universal 
empire!" 

"  Why,  then,  M.  Gilbert,  do  you  not  say 
this  to  the  king  ?" 

"I  do!  I  do!  He,  though,  like  you,  has 
his  evil  genii,  which  come  to  undo  all  that  I 
accomplish." 

Then,  with  profound  melancholy,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  You  had  Mirabeau — you  have  Bar- 
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nave;  you  will  use  me  after  them,  and  like 
them,  and  all  will  be  said." 

"M.  Gilbert,"  said  the  queen,  "I  will  seek 
the  king,  and  return." 

Gilbert  bowed.  The  queen  passed  through 
the  door  which  led  into  the  king's  room. 

The  doctor  waited  ten  minutes,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  half-an-hour,  and  at  last  a  door 
on  the  other  side  opened.   • 

An  usher,  having  looked  carefully  around, 
advanced  towards  Gilbert,  made  a  masonic 
sign,  and  handed  him  a  letter.  He  left  at 
once. 

Gilbert  opened  the  letter  and  read : 

"  You  lose  time,  Gilbert,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment the  queen  and  king  listen  to  M.  de 
Breteuil,  who  brings  them  this  advice  from 
Vienna  : 

"  To  treat  Barnave  as  they  did  Mirabeau, 
to  gain  time,  to  swear  to  the  constitution, 
and  execute  it  literally,  so  as  to  show  that  it 
cannot  be  executed.  France  will  grow  cold, 
and  become  tired.  The  French  are  volatile; 
some  new  whim  will  seize  them,  and  the 
Revolution  be  forgotten. 

"  If  liberty  does  not  pass  away,  we  will 
have  gained  a  year  or  two,  and  will  be  ready 
for  war. 

''  Leave,  then,  those  two  beings  called  in 
derision  King  and  Queen  of  France,  and 
hurry  to  the  hospital  of  Gros  Caillon.  You 
will  find  there  a  dying  man  less  fatally  af- 
fected than  they,  for  you  may  save  him, 
while  without  doing  them  any  good  you  may 
be  borne  down  by  their  fall." 

The  note  had  no  signature,  but  Gilbert 
recognised  Cagliostro's  hand. 

At  that  moment,  Madame  de  Campan  en- 
tered from  the  door  of  the  queen's  room  and 
handed  Gilbert  this  note : 

"  The  king  asks  Dr.  Gilbert  to  write  down 
his  political  plan  as  he  explained  it  to  the 
queen. 

"  The  queen,  being  detained  by  a  matter 
of  importance,  regrets  tliat  she  will  not  be 
able  to  return  to  M.  Gilbert.  It  is  useless 
then  for  him  to  wait  longer." 

Gilbert  thought  for  a  moment  and  shook 
his  head.     "Mad,  mad  I"  said  he. 
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"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  their  majes- 
ties, monsieur?"  said  Madame  de  Campan. 

Gilbert  gave  her  the  unsigned  letter  that 
he  had  just  received,  and  said  "  Only  this," 
and  left. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

NO   MASTER  !    NO    MISTRESS. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Assembly  received  a 
report  from  the  Mai  re  of  Paris  and  from  the 
Commandant  of  the  National  Guard.  All 
were  anxious  to  be  deceived,  and  the  comedy 
Avas  easily  played. 

The  Assembly  thanked  them  for  an  energy 
they  had  no  idea  they  had  employed,  and 
congratulated  them  for  a  victory  each  de- 
plored from  the-  bottom  of  his  heart,  and 
thanked  God  from  the  bottom  of  its  heart 
that  at  one  blow  both  the  insurrection  and 
the  insurgents  had  been  crushed. 

According  to  these  felicitations,  the  revo- 
lution was  terminated.  It  was  just  begin- 
ning. 

In  the  meantime,  the  old  Jacobins,  judg- 
ing the  morrow  by  the  yesterday,  fancied 
they  were  attacked  and  pursued,  and  pre- 
pared to  find  pardon  for  their  real  importance 
in  a  feigned  humility.  Robespierre,  yet 
alarmed  at  having  been  nominated  as  king, 
instead  of  Louis  XVI.,  drew  up  an  address 
in  the  name  of  the  present  and  absent. 

In  this  address  he  thanked  the  Assembly 
for  its  generous  efforts,  its  ivisdom ,  firmness, 
vigilance  and  impartial  and  incorruptible 
justice. 

How  was  it  possible  for  the  Feuillants  not 
to  regain  courage,  and  think  themselves  pow- 
erful, when  they  thus  saw  the  humility  of 
their  adversaries  ? 

For  a  time  they  thought  themselves  mas- 
ters, not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  France. 

Alas  !  the  Feuillants  did  not  understand 
the  state  of  things.  When  they  left  the 
Jacobins,  they  had  merely  formed  an  assem- 
bly which  was  a  double  of  the  real  one.  The 
similitude  between  the  two  was  such,  tiiat  in 
the  Feuillants,  as  in  the  chamber,  none  were 
admitted  except  on  condition  of  paying  taxes, 
being  an  active  citizen,  and  eligible  of  voting 
for  electors. 
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The  people  then  had  two  chambers  instead 
of  one.  This  was  not  what  it  wautetl.  It 
wisiied  a  popuhir  chamber,  to  be  not  tlie  ally, 
but  the  enemy  of  the  Assembly,  which  would 
not  reconstruct,  but  destroy  royalty. 

The  Feuilhmts  did  not  then  in  any  respect 
satisfy  the  public.  The  public,  therefore,  at 
once  abandoned  them. 

By  crossing  the  street,  they  lost  all  popu- 
larity. 

In  July,  there  were  out  of  Paris  four  hun- 
dred societies.  Three  hundred  corresponded 
with  both  Jacobins  and  Feuillants,  one  hun- 
dred with  the  Jacobins  alone. 

As  the  Feuillants  grew  weak,  the  Jacobins 
rebuilt  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
Eobespierre  —  the  most  popular  man  of 
France. 

What  Cagliostro  had  prophesied  to  Gilbert 
.  about  the  little  lawyer  of  Arras  was  accom- 
plished. 

Perhaps  we  shall  also  see  it  fulfilled  in  re- 
lation to  the  little  Ajaccio  Corsican. 

The  time  for  the  termination  of  the 
National  Assembly  came.  It  struck  slowly, 
it  is  true,  like  the  life  of  an  old  man  which 
slowly  drops  away. 

Having  taken  three  thousand  votes,  the 
Assembly  had  finished  the  revision  of  the 
constitution. 

This  constitution  was  an  iron  cage,  in 
which,  it  knew  not  how,  the  king  had  been 
shut  up.  The  fact  that  the  bars  were  gilded 
did  not  make  it  the  less  a  prison. 

The  royal  will  was  powerless,  for  it  had 
become  a  wheel  which  received  instead  of 
giving  motion.  All  the  power  of  resistance 
which  Louis  XVI.  had,  was  his  veto,  which 
suspended  for  three  years  the  execution  of 
any  decrees  which  did  not  please  the  king. 
The  wheel  then  ceased  to  turn,  and  the  whole 
machine  was  stopped. 

This  vis  ineriicB  being  left  aside,  the  royalty 
of  Henri  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  the  power  of 
action  of  those  great  monarchs,  was  gone. 

The  day  on  which  the  king  was  to  swear  to 
the  constitution  drew  near  England  and 
the  emigres  wrote  to  him  :  "  Die  if  it  be 
needed  ;  but  do  not  degrade  yourself  by  that 
oath." 

Leopold  and  Barnave  said  :  "  Swear,  and 
let  any  one  keep  his  oath  who  can." 

The  king  terminated  the  discussion  by  this 


phrase  :  "  I  declare  that  I  do  not  see  consist- 
ency or  amity  enough  in  the  constitution  ; 
as  an  expressiou  of  opinions,  however,  I  will 
consent  to  it,  and  experience  shall  decide." 

It  remained  to  be  determined  where  the 
constitution  should  be  presented  to  the  king 
— at  the  Tuileries  or 'in  the  Assembly.  The 
king  said  he  would  swear  to  the  constitution 
where  it  was  voted. 

The  appointed  day  was  the  13th  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Assembly  received  this  communica- 
tion with  unanimous  aj^plause.  The  king 
went  thither. 

In  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  Lafayette 
proposed  an  amnesty  to  all  who  were  accused 
of  having  favoured  the  king's  flight.  It  was 
acceded  to  by  acclamation.  The  cloud,  which 
had  darkened  the  jirospects  of  Andree  and 
Charny  was  dissipated. 

A  deputation  of  sixty  members  was  ap- 
pointed to  thank  the  king  for  his  letter. 

The  keeper  of  the  seals  hurried  to  tell  the 
king  of  the  vote. 

On  the  same  morning,  the  Assembly  had 
abolished  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  au- 
thorising the  king  alone  to  wear  the  cordon, 
which  was  the  evidence  of  the  high  nobility. 

The  deputation  found  the  king  wearing 
only  the  star  of  St.  Louis,  and  as  Louis  XVI. 
knew  the  effect  which  the  absence  of  the  cor- 
don bleu  would  produce,  he  said : 

"Gentlemen,  this  morning  you  abolished 
the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  preserving  it 
for  me  alone.  As  an  order  to  me  has  no 
value  except  that  it  gives  me  the  power  of 
communication,  henceforth  I  look  on  it  as 
abolished  for  me  also." 

The  queen,  dauphin,  and  Madame  Royale, 
stood  near  the  door.  The  queen  was  pale, 
and  quivered  in  every  nerve.  Madame  Roy- 
ale,  already  j)roud,  passionate,  and  violent, 
was  haughty,  and  seemed  not  only  to  "be 
aware  of  what  passed,  but  to  foresee  future 
indignities.  The  dauphin  was  careless  as  a 
child,  and  looked  like  a  human  being  in- 
serted in  a  group  of  statuary. 

The  king,  a  few  days  before,  had  said  to 
Montmorin:  "I  know  I  am  lost;  all  that  is 
now  done  for  royalty  is  for  my  son." 

Louis  XVI.  rej)lied,  with  apparent  sincer- 
ity, to  the  reply  of  the  deputation ;  when  he 
had   done,  he   turned  to   the   dauphin  and 
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royal  family :  "  My  wife  and  children,"  said 
he,  "  partake  of  my  sentiments." 

Yes,  they  did;  for  when  the  deputation 
retired  they  drew  together,  and  when  they 
had  looked  after  it  anxiously,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette placed  her  white  and  marble-cold  hand 
on  the  king's  arm,  and  said: 

"These  people  will  have  no  more  kings. 
Stone  by  stone,  they  tear  down  the  mon- 
archy, and  of  those  stones  build  a  tomb  for  us." 

She  was  mistaken,  poor  woman.  She  was 
to  have  a  paupers  grave — not  even  a  tomb. 

She  was  not,  however,  wrong  about  the 
attacks  on  the  royal  prerogative. 

M.  de  Malouet  was  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  was  a  royalist.  He,  however, 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  Assembly 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oath  should 
be  administered,  and  whether  it  would  be 
seated  or  stand  during  the  ceremony. 

"  Seated,"  was  heard  from  all  sides. 

"  And  the  king  ?"  said  De  Malouet. 

"  Standing  and  uncovered,"  said  a  voice. 

The  Assembly  trembled. 

This  voice  was  isolated,  but  clear,  strong, 
and  vibrating.  It  seemed  the  voice  of  the 
people,  uttered  alone  for  greater  distinctness. 
The  president  grew  pale. 

Who  pronounced  those  words  ?  Came 
they  from  the  hall,  or  from  the  galleries? 
It  mattered  not;  they  were  so  poAverful  that 
he  had  to  reply. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  Assembly  of  the 
nation  does  not  recognise  the  king  as  its 
chief.  If  the  king  stand,  I  propose  that  the 
Assembly  hear  the  oath  in  the  same  atti- 
tude." 

The  voice  then  said : 

"  I  propose  an  amendment  which  will  suit 
everybody.  Let  us  order  that  it  be  permitted 
to  M.  de  Malouet,  and  those  who  prefer  it, 
to  hear  the  king  kneeling;  let  us,  though, 
maintain  the  proposition." 

The  proposition  was  lost. 

On  the  next  day  the  king  was  to  swear. 
The  hall  was  full  and  the  galleries  crowded 
with  spectators.  At  noon  the  king  was  an- 
nounced". 

He  spoke  erect,  and  the  Assembly  heard 
him  standing.  The  discourse  having  been 
pronounced,  the  constitution  was  signed,  and 
all  sat  down. 


The  precident,  Thouret,  arose  to  pronounce 
his  discourse,  but  after  the  two  or  three  first 
phrases,  seeing  that  the  king  did  not  rise,  he 
resumed  his  seat.  The  galleries  applauded, 
and  the  king  evidently  grew  pale. 

He  took  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
The  queen,  in  a  closed  box,  witnessed  the 
ceremonial.  She  could  bear  no  more,  but 
arose,  went  out,  closed  the  door,  and  returned 
to  the  Tuileries. 

She  returned  without  speaking  a  word  even 
to  her  most  intimate  friends.  Since  Charny 
had  gone  her  heart  absorbed  poison  but  did 
not  emit  it. 

The  king  returned  half  an  hour  after. 

"  The  queen  ?"  asked  he. 

"They  told  him  where  she  was. 

An  usher  wished  to  walk  before  him.  He 
put  him  aside  by  a  sign,  and  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  room  where  she  was. 

He  Avas  so  pale,  so  overcome,  that  the  per- 
spiration hung  in  large  drops  on  his  brow. 
The  queen,  when  she  saw  him,  arose  and 
shrieked : 

"  Sire !"  said  she,  "  what  has  happened  ?" 

Without  speaking,  the  king  sank  into  an 
arm-chair  and  sobbed. 

"  Madame,  madame  I"  at  last  said  he, 
"  why  would  you  be  present  at  this  session  ? 
Why  would  you  be  a  witness  of  my  humilia- 
tion ?  W^as  it  for  this,  under  the  pretext  of 
being  a  queen,  that  I  brought  you  to  France  ?" 

Such  an  explosion  from  Louis  XVI.  was 
the  more  painful  because  it  wsis  rare.  The 
queen  could  not  resist,  and  running  to  the 
king,  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  Just  then 
the  door  opened,  and  she  turned  round. 
Madame  Campan  had  come  in. 

The  queen  reached  out  her  hand,  and  said  : 

"  Leave  us,  Campan,  leave  us." 

Madame  de  Campan  did  not  misconceive 
why  the  queen  wished  her  to  go.  She  retired 
respectfully,  but  standing  behind  the  door, 
heard  the  unfortunate  couple  long  exchang- 
ing phrases,  broken  by  sobs.  At  last  they 
calmed  their  sobs,  and  were  silent.  After 
half  an  hour,  the  door  opened,  and  the  queen 
herself  called  Madame  de  Campan. 

"Campan,"  said  she.  "give  this  letter  to 
M.  de  Maiden.  It  is  addressed  to  my  brother 
Leopold.  Let  hiu\  set  out  at  once  for  Vienna, 
which  he  must  reach  before  tlie  news  of  to- 
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day.  If  ho  nood  two  or  throe  hundred  louis, 
give  them  to  him.     I  will  return  them." 

Madame  do  Campan  took  the  letter  and 
left.  Two  hours  after  M.  de  Maiden  set  out 
for  Vienna. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  tliis  was  that  they 
had  to  seem  hap})y  and  joyous. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  a  tremendous 
crowd  filled  the  Tuileries  ;  at  night  the  whole 
city  was  illuminated.  The  king  and  queen 
were  invited  to  show  themselves  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  escorted  by  the  aides-de- 
camp and  chiefs  of  the  Parisian  army. 

Scarcely  had  they  appeared,  than  cries  of 
"  Vive  le  roi !"  "  Vive  la  reine !"  arose.  After 
an  interval  the  cries  ceased.  It  was  where 
the  carriage  had  halted. 

"  Do  not  believe  them,  madame,"  said  a 
stern  looking  man  of  the  people,  who  stood 
by  with  folded  arms.     "  Vive  la  nation !" 

The  carriage  was  slowly  driven  on,  but  the 
man  who  had  spoken  placed  his  hand  on  the 
carriage-door,  and  whenever  the  cry  of  "  Vive 
le  roi!"  was  heard,  or  "Vive  la  reine!" — 
shouted  "  Vive  la  nation !" 

The  queen  returned  with  her  heart  crushed 
by  the  constant  and  heavy  blows  which  were 
lanced  on  her  by  anger  and  hatred. 

Representations  were  organized  at  the  dif- 
ferent theatres,  at  the  opera,  the  Comedie 
Tran^aise  and  the  Italiens. 

At  the  two  first  the  king  and  queen  were 
received  with  unanimous  applause;  but  at 
the  last  the  people  had  taken  all  the  pit,  and 
they  saw  that  at  that  place  things  would  not 
go  on  well,  and  that  there  would  probably  be 
trouble  during  the  evening.  The  fear  be- 
came certain  when  they  saw  who  filled  the 
pit. 

Danton,  Desmoulins,  Legendre,  Sauterre, 
occupied  paramount  seats.  When  the  queen 
entered  the  box  the  galleries  sought  to  ap- 
plaud.    The  pit  hissed.- 

The  queen  looked  with  terror  at  the  gap- 
ing crater  before  her.  She  saw  the  flame  of 
eyes  flashing  with  hatred  and  menace. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  said  she,  seeking  to 
hide  her  trouble  with  a  smile.  "  AVhy  do 
they  detest  me  so  violently  ?" 

All  at  once  her  eye  rested  with  horror  on  a 
man  who  leaned  against  one  of  the  columns 
on  which  the  boxes  rested. 

It  was  he  of  Taverney,  of  Sevres,  of  the 


garden  of  the  Tuileries.  It  was  he  of  the 
menacing  words,  and  mysterious  and  terrible 
actions. 

AVhen  her  eyes  had  once  rested  on  him,  she 
could  not  look  away.  He  exerted  the  fas- 
cination of  the  serpent  over  her. 

The  play  began.  The  queen  made  a7i 
effort,  and  broke  the  charm,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  turn  away  and  look  at  the  stage. 

"  Evenements  Imprevus"  of  Gretry  were 
played. 

All  the  efforts  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  di- 
vert her  attention,  however,  were  vain,  for 
the  mysterious  man  used  a  magnetic  power, 
more  mighty  than  her  will,  and  she  could 
not  but  turn  and  look  in  one  direction. 

The  stare — motionless,  sardonic,  and  mock- 
ing. It  was  a  painful  impression,  internal 
and  fatal.  It  was  to  one  awake  what  the 
nightmare  is  to  one  asleep. 

A  kind  of  electricity  floated  through  the 
hall.  These  two  influences  could  not  but 
meet  and  crash,  as  in  an  August  day  two 
clouds  come  together,  and  hurl  forth  light- 
ning, if  not  bolts.     The  occasion  came. 

Madame  Dagazon,  a  charming  woman,  who 
gave  her  name  to  a  j^eculiar  line  of  business, 
had  a  duo  to  sing  wath  the  tenor,  in  which 
were  these  verses: 

"Ah!  comme  'aime  ma  maitresse." 

The  brave  woman  rushed  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  opened  her  arms,  reached  them 
forth  to  the  queen,  Sang  the  verses,  and  gave 
the  fatal  challenge. 

The  queen  knew  the  tempest  was  come; 
terror-stricken,  she  turned  aside,  and  her 
eyes  fell  involuntarily  on  the  man  who  leaned 
against  the  column.  She  saw  him  make  a 
sign,  which  the  whole  pit  obeyed  as  an  order. 

With  one  voice  it  cried:-"  No  master!  no 
mistress !     Liberty  I " 

To  this  the  galleries  and  boxes  replied : 

"  Vive  le  roi !  Vive  la  reine !  Long  live 
our  master  and  mistress!" 

"No  master!  no  mistress!  Liberty!  Lib- 
erty!    Liberty!"  howled  the  pit. 

After  this  double  declaration  of  war,  the 
strife  began. 

The  queen  shrieked  Avith  terror,  and  closed 
her  eyes.  She  could  no  longer  look  at  this 
demon,  who  seemed  the  god  of  disorder,  the 
spirit  of  destruction. 
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The  officers  of  the  National  Guard  then 
surrounded  her,  making  a  rampart  of  their 
bodies,  and  took  her  away.- 

In  the  corridor  she  heard  the  same  cries. 

"No  master!  no  mistress!  no  king!  no 
queen!" 

They  took  her  to  her  coach.  She  had 
fainted  away. 

She  never  went  to  the  theatre  again. 

Sept.  30.  The  Constitutional  Assembly  de- 
clared that  it  had  fulfilled  its  functions  and 
closed  its  sessions. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  its  labours, 
during  a  session  of  two  years  and  four  months : 

The  complete  disorganization  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

The  organization  of  popular  power. 

The  destruction  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
military  privileges. 

The  issue  of  100,000,000  of  assignats. 

The  mortgage  of  the  national  property. 

The  recognition  of  freedom  of  worship. 

Abolition  of  monastic  vows. 

Abolition  of  lettres  de  cachet. 

Equality  of  right  of  office. 

Suppression  of  internal  custom-houses. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  king. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

THE  FAREWELL  OF  BARXAVE. 

Oia  the  second  of  October — that  is  to  say, 
two  days  after*  the  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly, at  the  hour  of  his  usual  rendezvous  with 
the  queen — Barnave  was  introduced,  not  on 
the  gi'ound -floor  of  Madame  de  Cam  pan,  but 
in  the  room  called  the  great  cabinet. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  king 
swore  to  the  constitution,  the  sentinel  and 
aide-de-camp  of  Lafaj-ette  disappeared  from 
the  interior  of  the  castle,  and  if  the  king  had 
not  regained  his  power,  he  had  at  least  re- 
gained his  liberty. 

This  was  small  compensation  for  the  humil- 
iation of  whicli  he  had  complained  so  bitterly 
to  the  queen. 

Without  being  received  ]>ublicly,  and  with 
all  the  pieparation  of  a  public  audience.  Bar- 
nave  was  not  on  this  occasion  subjected  to 


the  precautions  whicli  hitherto  his  presence 
at  the  Tuileries  had  made  necessary. 

He  was  pale,  and  seemed  very  sad,  and  his 
sadness  and  pallor  struck  the  queen. 

She  received  him  standing,  though  she 
knew  the  respect  the  young  lawyer  held  her 
in,  and  that  if  she  sat  down,  he  would  not 
do  what  the  President  Thouret  had  done 
when  he  saw  that  the  king  did  not  rise. 

"Well,  M.  Barnave,  are  you  satisfied?" 
said  she  ;  "the  king  has  followed  your  ad- 
vice, and  sworn  to  the  constitution." 

"  The  queen  is  very  kind,"  said  Barnave, 
bowing,  "  to  say  my  advice.  Had  it  not  been 
both  the  advice  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  and 
of  Prince  Kaunitz,  perhaps  your  majesty  had 
hesitated  to  accomplish  this  great  act — the 
only  one  which,  perhaps,  can  save  the  king, 
if  the  king " 

Barnave  paused. 

"Can  be  saved.  Is  not  that,  monsieur, 
what  you  wished  to  say  ?"  said  the  queen, 
meeting  the  doubt  courageously,  and  we  may 
add  with  the  daring  which  was  peculiar  to 
her. 

"  God  grant,  madame,  that  I  may  never  be 
the  prophet  of  such  misfortune.  Yet,  on 
the  point  of  leaving  Paris,  of  being  separated 
for  ever  from  the  queen,  I  would  neither 
have  her  majesty  despair  nor  yield  too  much 
to  illusion." 

"You  leave  Paris,  M.  Barnave?  You 
leave  us  ?" 

"  The  Assembly,  madame,  to  which  I  be- 
longed is  over,  and  as  it  has  been  determined 
that  no  member  of  the  Assembly  which  estab- 
lished the  constitution  can  belons:  to  the  Lesr- 
islative  Assembly,  I  have  no  longer  a  motive 
to  remain  in  Paris." 

"  Not  even  if  you  could  be  useful  to  us, 
M.  Barnave  ?" 

Barnave  smiled  sadly. 

"Not  even  for  that  purpose,  for  from  yes 
terday  I  shall  be  able  to  do  you  no  good." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  queen,  "  you  iiave  too  lowly 
an  estimate  of  yourself." 

"Alas,  madame,  I  have  tried,  and  found 
myself  weak.  I  have  weighed,  and  found 
myself  light.  What  was  my  power,  whicli  I 
wished  the  monarchy  to  use  as  a  lever  ?  My 
influence  was  my  power  over  the  Jacobins — it 
was  a  popularity  laboriously,  painfully  ac- 
quired.    The  Assembly,  though,  is  dissolved  ; 
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the  .lacohins  iiro  l^\uiilliints  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
the  latter  made  a  great  mistake  when  tliey 
left  the  old  eluh  ;  in  fine,  niadanic,  popu- 
larity  " 

Barnave  smiled  more  sadly  tliau  he  had  at 
first. 

"  In  fine,  my  popularity  is  gone." 

The  queen  looked  at  Barnave,  and  a  strange 
glance,  like  one  of  triumph,  passed  over  her 
eyes. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "you  see  that  popu- 
larity may  be  lost." 

Barnave  sighed. 

The  queen  saw  that  she  had  committed  one 
of  those  little  cruelties  which  were  habitual 
to  hei'. 

The  fact  was,  Barnave  'had  so  completely 
lost  his  popularity,  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  bend  his  head  to  Robespierre;  and  to 
whom  was  the  fault  of  this  to  be  attributed? 
Was  it  not  to  that  fatal  monarchy,  which 
dragged  all  that  it  touched  into  an  abyss, 
into  which  it  was  itself  hurrying,  to  that  ter- 
rible destiny  which  made  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
as  it  had  done  of  Mary  Stuart,  an  angel  of 
death,  devoting  all  those  to  whom  she  ap- 
peared to  the  tomb? 

Then,  to  a  degiee,  she  retraced  her  steps, 
and  regretting  that  Barnave  had  replied  by  a 
simple  sigh  when  he  might  have  said,  "For 
whom  have  I  lost  my  popularity,  unless  for 
you  ?"  she  resumed  : 

"  But,  Monsieur  Barnave,  you  will  not  go." 

"  Certainl}',"  said  Barnave,  '"if  the  queen 
bid  me  stay,  I  will,  as  the  soldier  remains 
under  the  flag,  though  he  have  permission  to 
go  and  guard  it  in  battle.  But  if  I  remain, 
raadame,  do  you  know  what  will  happen? — 
instead  of  being  weak,  I  shall  be  a  traitor." 

''How  so,  sir?"  said  the  queen,  slightly 
wounded.     "  Explain  ;  I  do  not  understand." 

"Will  the  queen  permit  me  to  show  her 
not  oidy  the  situation  in  which  she  is,  bul  in 
w;hich  she  will  be  ;" 

"  Do  so,  sir  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  measure 
abysses,  and  had  I  been  liable  to  vertigo, 
would  long  ago  have  cast  myself  headlong." 

"The  queen,  perhaps,  looks  on  the  As- 
sembly which  has  just  expired  as  an  enemy." 

"Let  us  make  a  distinction,  M.  Barnave  ; 
in  that  Assembly  I  had  friends.  You  will 
not,  however,  deny  that  tlie  majority  of  the 
Assembly  was  hostile  to  royalty." 


"  Madame,"  said  Barnave,  "  the  Assembly 
never  attacked  either  you  or  the  king  but  once. 
That  was  when  it  declared  that  none  of  its 
membei-s  could  belong  to  the  Corps  Legisla- 
tive." 

"  I  do  not  understand  this,  sir.  Explain 
it  to  me,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  doubt. 

"  Easily  enough;  it  wrested  a  buckler  from 
the  arm  of  your  friends." 

"And  it  seems  to  me  almost  a  sword  from 
the  hand  of  my  enemies." 

"Alas,  madame,  you  are  mistaken  I  The 
shaft  was  winged  by  Robespierre,  and  all  that 
comes  from  him  is  terrible.  lie  throws  you 
unknown  into  the  first  Assembly.  You  knew 
in  the  old  one  whom  to  contend  with;  in  the 
Corps  Legislative  you  have  a  new  study  to 
make.  Observe,  too,  madame,  in  excluding 
all  of  us,  Robespierre  forced  France  into  the 
alternative  of  receiving  our  superiors  or  our 
inferiors.  There  is  nothing  above  us;  the 
emigration  has  disorganised  everything,  and 
if  there  were  a  noblesse  in  France,  the  people 
would  not  select  its  representatives  from  it. 
The  new  assembly,  then,  will  be  democratic; 
there  will  be  shades  in  that  democracy,  that 
is  all." 

The  queen's  countenance  showed  that  she 
followed  with  attention  what  Barnave  had 
said,  and,  beginning  to  understand,  she  began 
to  be  afraid. 

"Listen,"  said  Barnave;  "I  have  seen 
these  deputies,  for  during  the  last  three  or 
four  days,  they  have  begun  to  collect  at 
Paris  :  I  saw  those  from  Bordeaux.  They 
are  almost  men  of  unknown  names,  but  who 
are  anxious  to  be  conspicuous — apart  from 
Condorcet,  Biissot,  and  some  others,  the  old- 
est is  scarcely  thirty  years  old.  Age  is  dr-iven 
away  by  youth,  which  dethrones  tradition. 
Away  with  white  hairs:  new  France  will  be 
ruled  by  black." 

"  Think  you,  sir,  we  have  more  to  fear 
from  those  who  are  about  to  come,  than 
from  those  who  have  gone  ?" 

"Yes,  madame;  the  new-comers  have  in- 
structions to  make  war  on  nobles  and  on 
priests.  They  say  nothing  as  yet  about  the 
king,  but  time  will  show.  If  he  be  content 
with  the  executive,  however,  perhaps  all  will 
be  pardoned  that  has  passed." 

"How  !"  said  the  queen,  "  pardon  the  past  ? 
I  presume  the  king  has  the  right  to  pardon." 
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"That  is  exactly  what  people  will  never 
understand  again — especially  the  people  who 
are  coming,  madame,  and  you  will  have  evi- 
dence of  it.  They  will  not  even  keep  up  the 
hypocritical  pretences  of  those  who  are  going. 
They,  like  one  of  my  confreres,  Vergniaud,  a 
deputy  from  La  Gironde,  will  look  on  the 
king  as  an  enemy." 

"  An  enemy  !"8aid  the  queen  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  rejieated  Barnave,  "  an 
enemy:  that  is  to  say,  the  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary centre  of  all  our  internal  and  external 
enemies.  Alas  !  yes;  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  new-comers  are  not  altogether  wrong, 
who  believe  they  have  discovered  a  trnth, 
and  who  utter  aloud  what  3'our  bitterest 
adversaries  dare  not  whisper." 

"  Enemy?"  repeated  the  queen,  ''the  king 
the  enemy  of  his  people?  That  is  a  thing, 
M.  Barnave,  you  not  only  never  can  convince 
me  of,  but  you  cannot  make  me  understand." 

"Yet  it  is  true,  madame;  he  is  an  enemy 
by  nature,  and  by  temperament:  yet  three 
days  ago  he  accepted  the  constitution.  Did 
he  not  ?" 

''Yes;  well?" 

"Well,  when  he  returned  hither,  the  king 
had  almost  died  of  anger,  and  this  evening  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor." 

"But  how,  think  you,  can  we  bear  such 
humilities?" 

"Ah,  madame,  he  is  an  enem}-,  and  fatally 
an  enemy.  He  is  a  voluntary  enemy,  for, 
educated  by  M.  de  la  Vauguyon,  the  general 
of  the  Jesuitical  party,  the  heart  of  the  king 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  are  the 
enemies  of  the  nation;  an  involuntary  enemy, 
because  he  is  the  compulsory  chief  of  the  re- 
action. Suppose,  even,  that  he  remains  in 
Paris:  he  is  at  Coblentz  with  the  emigration, 
in  La  Vendee  with  the  priests,  in  Prussia 
with  his  allies  Leopold  and  Frederic.  The 
king  does  nothing.  I  admit,  madame,"  said 
Barnave,  sadly,  "that  he  does  nothing.  Not 
being  able  to  use  iiim,  however,  they  use  his 
name.  In  the  cottage,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
castle,  he  is  the  poor,  good  king,  the  holy 
king;  so  that  a  terrible  revolt  to  the  reign  of 
revolution  is  threatened.  Madame,  it  is  the 
revolt  of  pity  !" 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  Barnave,  do  you  tell 
me  these  things  ?  and  were  you  not  the  first 
to  pity  us  ?" 


"Yes,  madame,  yes,  I  did  and  do  pity  you 
sincerely.  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
between  me  and  the  persons  of  whom  I 
speak.  They,  by  their  pity,  destroy;  I 
would  save  you  !" 

"  But,  sir,  among  those,  as  you  say,  who 
come  to  wage  war  on,  and  to  destroy  us,  is 
there  aught  predetermined  on  ?" 

"  No,  madame,  and  I  have,  as  yet,  only 
heard  of  vague  expressions.  The  suppression 
of  the  title  of  'majesty,'  in  the  first  session; 
instead  of  a  throae,  an  arm  chair,  on  the  seat 
of  the  president." 

"  See  you  in  that  anything  worse  than  M, 
Thouret  taking  his  seat  because  the  king 
did  ?" 

"  It  is,  at  least,  one  step  forward,  instead 
of  in  the  rear.  This  theh,madame,  is  alarm- 
ing ;  Lafayette  and  Bailly  will  be  dismissed." 

"Well,"  said  the  queen,  "I  do  not  regret 
them." 

"You  are  wrong,  madame;  they  are  both 
your  friends."' 

The  queen  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Your  friends,  madame;  perhaps  your 
best  friends.  Be  careful  of  them.  If  they 
have  preserved  any  popularity,  be  not  slow  to 
use  it;  for  it  will  pass  away,  madame,  as 
mine  has." 

"  And  beyond  all  that,  monsieur,  you  show 
me  ruin.  You  conduct  me  to  the  very  crater, 
make  me  measure  its  depths,  but  do  not  tell 
me  how  to  avoid  it." 

For  a  moment  Barnave  was  silent. 

Then,  uttering  a  sigh : 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "why  were  you  ar- 
rested at  Montmedy  ?" 

"  Good,"  said  the  queen,  "  M.  Barnave  ap- 
proves of  my  flight  to  Varennes." 

"I  do  not,  madame;  for  the  situation  in 
which  you  are  now  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  it.  As  its  results,  though,  have  been  such, 
I  am  sorry  that  it  did  not  succeed." 

"  Then  to-day,  M.  Barnave,  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  delegate  of  that  As- 
sembly with  Petion  and  Latour-Maubourg,  to 
bring  back  the  king  and  queen  to  Paris,  de- 
plores that  thev  are  not  in  a  foreign 
land." 

"Let  us  understand  each  other,  mndame. 
He  who  deplores  that,  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  not  the  colleague  of  Petion 
and  of  Latour-Maubourg,  but  poor  Barnave, 
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your  hiimhlo  scrviuit,  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  you,  ami  life  is  all  that  he  posses- 
ses." 

"  Tliauks,  sir!"  said  the  queen;  "the  ac- 
cent in  which  you  speak  proves  that  you 
would  keep  your  word.  I  hope,  though,  such 
devotion  never  will  be  necessary  !" 

"So  much  the  worse  for  me,  madame/' 
said  15ariuive. 

"  How?  so  much  the  worse  ?" 

"  Yes,  fall,  or  fall.  I  had  rather  have  died 
fighting,  as  I  see  I  shall,  than  in  the  depths 
of  Dauphiny,  where  I  shall  be  useless  to  you, 
but  yet  will  make  vows  and  prayers  for  the 
most  beautiful  woman  that  ever  lived — for 
the  most  tender  and  devoted  mother — for  the 
queen.  The  same  faults  which  have  created 
the  past  will  prepare  the  future.  You  will 
rely  on  an  assistance  which  will  never  come, 
or  which  will  come  too  late.  The  Jacobins 
will  seize  on  the  power  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly;  your  friends  will  leave  France  to 
avoid  persecution,  and  those  who  remain  will 
be  arrested  aiul  imprisoned.  I  shall  be  one 
of  them,  for  I  shall  not  fly.  T  shall  be 
judged — condemned.  Perhaps  my  death  will 
be  useless  to  you,  or  even  unknown  ;  should 
you  hear  of  it,  I  shall  have  been  of  little  use 
to  you,  and  you  will  have  forgotten  the  few 
hours  during  which  I  hoped  to  serve  you." 

"  M.  Barnave,"  said  the  queen,  with  great 


dignity,  "I  am  ignorant  wliat  fate  is  in  store 
for  thc!  king  and  myself.  All  I  know  is,  that 
the  names  of  those  who  have  served  us  are 
scrujaulously  inscribed  in  my  memory,  and 
that  neither  their  good  nor  ill  fortutie  will 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  What, 
though,  M.  Barnave,  can  we  do  for  you  ?" 

''You,  nuidame,  personally,  can  do  much. 
You  can  show  that  I  have  not  been  entirely 
without  value  to  you." 

''What  can  I  do  thus?" 

Barnave  knelt. 

"  Give  me,  madame,  your  hand  to  kiss !" 

A  tear  rushed  to  Marie  Antoinette's  dry 
eyelids.  She  gave  the  young  man  her  white, 
cold  hand,  which  had  been  kissed  by  the  lips 
of  the  two  most  eloquent  men  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Mirabeau  and  Barnave. 

Barnave  merely  touched  it.  The"  poor 
madman  was  afraid  that  if  he  kissed,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  tear  his  lips  away. 

Then,  rising,  he  said : 

"Madame,  I  have  not  pride  enough  to  tell 
you,  'The  monarchy  is  safe;'  but  I  say,  if  it 
be  lost,  one  who  will  never  forget  this  kind- 
ness will  fall  with  it!" 

He  bowed  and  withdrew. 

Marie  Antoinette  looked  after  him  with  a 
sigh,  and  when  the  door  was  closed,  said: 

"Poor  hollow  nut!  it  needed  but  a  little 
time  to  reduce  you  to  a  mere  shell !" 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ENROLLED   VOLUNTEERS. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  lOth  of 
March,  1793,  ten  o'clock  was  striking  from 
Xotre  Dame,  and  each  stroke  sounding,  emit- 
ted a  sad  and  monotonous  vibration.  Night 
liad  fallen  on  Paris,  not  boisterous  and  storm}-, 
but  cold,  damp,  and  foggy.  Paris  itself  at 
that  time  was  not  the  Paris  of  our  day  ;  glit- 
tering at  night  with  thousands  of  reflected 
lights,  the  Paris  of  busy  promenades,  of  lively 
chat,  with  its  riotous  suburbs,  the  scene  of 
audacious  quarrels  and  daring  crime,  but  a 
fearful,  timid,  bu.sy  city,  whose  few  and  scat- 
tered inhabitants,  even  in  crossing  from  one 
street  to  another,  ran  concealing  themselves 
in  the  darkness  of  the  allej^s,  and  ensconcing 
themselves  behind  their  portes-cocheres,  like 
wild  beasts  tracked  by  the  hunters  to  their 
lair. 

As  we  have  previously  said,  it  was  the 
evening  of  the  10th  of  March,  1793.  A  few 
remarks  upon  the  extreme  situation,  which 
had  produced  the  changed  aspect  of  the  cap- 
ital, before  we  commence  stating  the  events, 
the  recital  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
history.  France,  by  the  death  of  Louis  XVL, 
had  become  at  variance  with  all  Europe. 

To  the  three  enemies  she  had  first  com- 
bated, that  is  to  say,  Prussia,  the  Empire, 
and  Piedmont,  were  now  joined  Englimd, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  Sweden  and  Denmark 
alone  preserved  their  old  neutrality,  occupied 
as  they  were  besides  in  beholding  Catharine 
II.  devastating  Poland. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  truly  frightful. 
France,  more  respected  as  a  physical  power. 


but  less  esteemed  as  a  moral  one,  since  the 
massacres  of  September  and  the  execution  of 
the  21st  of  January,  was  literally  blockaded, 
like  a  simple  town,  by  entire  Europe.  Eng- 
land was  on  our  coasts,  Spain  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  Piedmont  and  Austria  on  the  Alps, 
Holland  and  Prussia  to  the  north  of  the 
Pays-Bas,  and  with  one  accord  from  Upper 
Rhine  to  Escaut,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand combatants  marched  against  the  Repub- 
lic. Our  generals  were  repulsed  in  every 
direction.  Miacrinski  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  draw  back  upon 
Liege;  Steingel  and  XeuUy  were  driven  back 
upon  Limbourg;  while  Miranda,  who  be- 
sieged Maestricht,  fell  back  upon  Tongres. 
Valence  and  Dampierre,  reduced  to  beat  a 
retreat,  did  so  with  a  loss  of  half  their  num- 
ber. More  than  ten  thousand  deserters  had 
already  abandoned  the  army,  and  cleverly 
scattered  themselves  in  the  interior.  At  last 
the  Convention,  having  no  hope  except  in 
Dumouricz,  despatched  courier  after  courier, 
commanding  him  to  quit  the  borders  of  Bri- 
bes (where  he  was  preparing  to  embark  for 
Holland),  and  return  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Meuse. 

Sensible  at  heart,  like  an  animated  body, 
France  felt  at  Paris — that  is  to  say,  at  its 
heart's  core — each  and  every  blow  levelled  at 
it  by  invasion,  revolt,  or  treason,  even  from 
quarters  the  most  distant.  Each  victory  was 
a  riot  of  joy;  every  defeat  an  insurrection  of 
terror.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  comprehend 
what  tumult  was  produced  by  the  news  of 
these  successive  losses,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  explain. 

On  the  preceding  evening,  the  9th  of 
March,  they  had    had  at  the  Convention  a 
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sitting  inoro  stormy  tlian  usual;  all  the  oili- 
cers  had  received  orders  to  join  their  regi- 
ments at  the  same  time,  and  Danton,  that 
audacious  proposer  of  improbable  things 
(but  which  nevertheless  were  accomplished), 
Duiiton,  mounting  the  tribune,  cried  out, 
"  The  soldiers  fail,  say  you  ?  Otfer  Paris  an 
opportunity  of  saving  France.  Demand 
from  her  thirty  thousand  men,  send  them  to 
Dumouricz,  and  not  only  is  France  saved, 
but  Belgium  is  reassured  and  Holland  is  con- 
quered." Tins  proposition  had  been  received 
with  shouts  of  enthusiasm ;  registers  had  been 
opened  in  all  the  sections,  inviting  them  to 
reunite  in  the  evening.  Places  of  public 
amusement  were  closed  to  avoid  all  distrac- 
tion, and  the  black  flag  Avas  hoisted  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  in  token  of  distress.  Before 
midnight  five  and  thirty  thousand  names 
were  inscribed  on  the  registers.  Only  this 
evening,  as  it  had  before  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember, in  every  section,  while  inscribing 
their  names,  the  enrolled  volunteers  had  de- 
manded that  before  their  departure  the  trait- 
ors might  be  punished.  The  traitors  were 
in  fact  the  "contre-revolutionists"  who  se- 
cretly menaced  the  Revolution.  But,  as  may 
be  easily  understood,  the  secret  extended  to 
all  those  who  wished  to  give  themselves  to 
the  extreme  parties  who  at  this  period  tore 
France.  The  traitors  were  the  weaker  party, 
as  the  Girondins  were  the  weakest.  The 
Montagnards  decided  that  the  Girondins 
must  be  the  traitors.  On  the  next  day, 
which  \vas  the  10th  of  June,  all  the  Montagn- 
ard  deputies  were  pi-esent  at  the  sitting. 
The  Jacobins,  armed,  filled  the  tribunes,  after 
having  turned  out  the  w'omen;  the  Mayor 
presented  himself  wnth  the  Council  of  the 
Commune,  confirming  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Convention  respecting  the 
devotedness  of  the  citizens,  but  repeating 
the  wish,  unanimously  expressed  the  preced- 
ing evening,  for  a  Tribunal  Extraordinary 
appointed  to  judge  the  traitors.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  was  instantly  demanded 
with  loud  vociferations.  The  Committee  re- 
united immediately,  and  in  five  minutes 
afterwards,  they  were  informed  by  Eobert 
Lindet,  thiit  a  Tribunal  would  be  formed, 
composed  of  nine  judges  (independent  of  all 
forms,  and  acquiring  proof  by  every  means), 
divided   into   two  permanent  sections,   and 


prosecuting,  directly  by  order  of  the  Con- 
vention, all  those  who  were  found  guilty  in 
any  way  of  either  tempting  or  misleading  the 
people.  This  was  a  sweeping  clause,  and  the 
Girondins,  comprehending  it  would  cause 
their  arrest,  rose  eyi  masse.  Death,  cried 
they,  rather  than  submit  to  the  establishment 
of  this  threatened  imposition. 

The  Montagnards,  in  reply  to  this  apostro- 
phe, demanded  the  vote  in  a  loud  tone. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Ferand,  "  let  us  vote  to  make 
known  to  the  world  men  who  are  willing  to 
assassinate  innocence  under  the  mask  of  the 
law."  They  voted  to  this  effect;  and,  against 
all  expectation,  the  majority  decided — 1st, 
they  would  have  juries;  2ndly,  that  these 
juries  should  be  of  equal  numbers  in  each 
department  ;  3rdly,  they  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Convention.  At  the  moment 
these  three  propositions  received  admission, 
loud  cries  were  heard  ;  but  the  Convention, 
accustomed  to  receive  occasional  visits  from 
the  populace,  inquired  their  wishes,  and  were 
informed  in  replj',  "It  was  merely  a  deputa- 
tion of  enrolled  volunteers,  who,  having 
dined  at  the  Halle-au-Ble,  demanded  to  be 
permitted  to  display  their  military  tactics 
before  the  Convention." 

The  doors  were  opened  immediately,  and 
six  hundred  men,  armed  with  swords,  pistols, 
and  pikes,  apparently  half-intoxicated,  filed 
off  amidst  shouts  of  applause,  and  loudly 
demanded  the  death  of  the  traitors.  "  Yes," 
replied  Collot  d'Herbois,  addressing  them, 
"3^es,  my  friends,  we  will  save  you — you  and 
liberty,  notwithstanding  these  intrigues." 
These  Avords  were  followed  by  an  angry 
glance  towards  the  Girondins,  v/hich  plainly 
intimated  they  were  not  yet  beyond  reach  of 
danger.  In  short,  the  sitting  of  the  Conven- 
tion terminated,  the  Montagnards  scattered 
themselves  amongst  other  clubs,  running 
first  to  the  Cordeliers  and  then  to  the  Jaco- 
bins, proposing  to  place  the  traitors  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  laAv,  by  cutting  their  throats 
the  same  night. 

The  wife  of  Louvet  resided  in  Rue  Saint 
Honore,  near  the  Jacobins.  She,  hearing 
these  vociferations,  descended,  entered  the 
club,  and  heard  this  proposition  ;  then 
quickly  retraced  her  steps,  and  warned  her 
husband  of  the  impending  danger.  Louvet, 
hastily    arming  himself,  ran  from   door    to 
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door  to  alarm  his  friends,  bat  found  them  all 
absent ;  then  foi-tunately  ascertaining  from 
one  of  tlie  servaiits  they  had  gone  to  Pe- 
tion's  house,  he  followed  them  there.  Ue 
found  them  quietly  deliberating  over  a  de- 
cree, uiiich  ought  to  be  presented  on  the 
morrow,  and  which  by  a  chan(5e  majority 
they  hoped  to  pass.  He  related  what  had 
occurred,  communicated  his  fears,  informed 
them  of  the  plot  devised  against  them  by  the 
Cordeliers  and  Jacobins,  and  concluded  by 
urging  them  on  their  side  to  pursue  some 
active  and  energetic  measure. 

Then  Petion  rose,  calm  and  self-possessed 
as  usual,  walked  to  the  window,  opened  it, 
and  then  extended  his  hand,  which  he  drew 
in  covered  with  moisture.  "  It  rains,''  said 
he;  "there  will  be  nothing  to-night." 

Through  this  half-opened  window  the  last 
vibration  of  the  clock  was  heard  striking  ten. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  of  the  10th  of 
March,  and  the  evening  preceding  it — occur- 
rences which,  in  this  gloomy  obscurity  and 
menacing  silence,  rendered  the  abodes  des- 
tined to  shelter  the  living  like  sepulchres 
peopled  by  the  dead.  In  fact,  long  patrols 
of  the  National  Guard,  preceded  by  men 
marching  wnth  fixed  bayonets,  troops  of  citi- 
zens, armed  at  hazard,  pushing  against  each 
other,  gendarmes  closely  examining  each 
doorway,  and  strictly  scrutinizing  every  nar- 
row alle}' — these  were  the  sole  inhabititnts 
who  ventured  to  expose  themselves  in  the 
streets.  Every  one  instinctively  understood 
something  unusual  and  terrible  was  taking 
place.  The  cold  and  drizzling  rain,  which 
had  tended  so  much  to  reassure  Petion,  had 
considerably  augmented  the  ill-humour  and 
trouble  of  these  inspectors,  whose  every  meet- 
mg  resembled  preparation  for  combat,  and 
who,  after  recognising  each  other  with  looks 
of  defiance,  exchanged  the  word  of  command 
slowly  and  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Indeed, 
it  was  said,  seeing  one  and  the  other  return- 
ing after  their  separation,  that  they  mutually 
feared  an  attack  from  behind.  On  the  same 
evening,  when  Paris  was  a  prey  to  one  of 
those  panics  (so  often  renewed  that  they 
ought,  in  some  measure,  to  have  become 
habitual),  this  evening  the  massacre  of  the 
lukewarm  revolutionists  was  secretly  debated, 
who,  after  having  voted  (with  restriction  for 
the  most  part)  the  death  of  the  King,  recoiled 


to-day  before  the  death  of  the  Queen,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Temple  with  her  sister-in-law 
and  her  children,  A  woman,  enveloped  in  a 
mantle  of  lilac  printed  cotton,  with  black 
spots,  her  head  covered  and  almost  buried  in 
the  hood,  glided  along  the  houses  in  La  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  seeking  concealment  under  a 
door  porch,  or  in  the  angle  of  a  wall,  every 
time  a  patrol  appeared,  remaining  motionless 
as  a  statue,  and  holding  her  breath  till  he 
had  passed,  and  then  again  pursuing  her 
anxious  course  with  increased  rapidity,  till 
some  danger  of  a  similar  nature  again  com- 
pelled her  to  seek  refuge  in  silence  and 
immobility. 

She  had  already  (thanks  to  the  precautions 
she  had  taken)  travelled  over  with  impunity 
part  of  La  Rue  Saint  Honore,  when  she  sud- 
denly encountered,  not  a  body  of  patrol,  but 
a  small  troop  of  our  brave  enrolled  volun- 
teers, who,  having  dined  at  La  Halle-au-Ble, 
found  their  patriotism  considerably  increased 
by  the  numerous  toasts  they  had  drunk  to 
their  future  victories.  The  poor  woman  ut- 
tered a  cry,  and  made  a  futile  attempt  to  es- 
cape by  La  Rue  du  Coq. 

"Ah,  ah!  citoyenne,"'  cried  the  chief  of 
the  volunteers  (for  already,  with  the  need  of 
command  natural  to  man,  these  worthy 
patriots  had  elected  their  chief),  "  Ah,  where 
are  vou  froinof?" 

The  fugitive  made  no  reply,  but  continued 
her  rapid  movement. 

"What  sport,"  said  the  chief;  "it  is  a 
man  disguised,  an  aristocrat,  who  thinks  to 
save  himself," 

The  sound  of  two  or  three  guns  escaping 
from  hands  rather  too  unsteady  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  announced  to  the  poor  woman 
the  fatal  movement  she  had  m;ide. 

"Xo,  no,"  cried  she,  stopping  running,  and 
retracing  her  steps  ;  "  no,  citizen ;  you  are 
mistaken.     I  am  not  a  man." 

"Then  advance  at  command,"  said  the 
chief,  "  and  reply  to  my  questions.  Where 
are  you  hastening  to,  charming  belle  of  the 
night  ?" 

"  But,  citizen,  I  am  not  going  anywhere. 
I  am  returning." 

"  Oh  !  returning,  are  vou  ?" 

'•  Yes." 
w"It  is  rather  a  late  return  for  a  respects 
able  woman,  citoyenne  ?" 
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"liim  iTtniiiing  from  visiting  u  iSick  rel- 
ative." 

"Poor  little  kitten,"  said  the  chief,  making 
a  motion  with  his  hand  (before  which  the 
horrified  woman  quickly  recoiled).  "  Wh(!re  is 
your  passport  ?'' 

"My  passport!  What  is  that,  citizen? 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Have  you  not  read  the  decree  of  the 
Commune  ?" 

"  No." 

"You  have  heard  it  proclaimed  then  ?" 

''Alas  !  no.  What,  then,  said  this  decree, 
mon  Dieu?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  no  longer  say  God  ; 
we  only  speak  of  the  Supreme  Being  now." 

"Pardon  me,  I  am  in  error.  It  is  an  old 
custom." 

''Bad  habit — the  habit  of  the  aristocracy." 

"I  will  endeavour  to  correct  myself, 
citizen;  but  you  said — " 

"I  said  that  the  decree  of  the  Commune 
prohibited,  after  six  in  the  evening,  any  one 
to  go  out  without  a  civic  pass.  Now,  have 
you  got  that  civic  pass  ?" 

"Alas!  no." 

"You  have  forgotten  it  at  your  relations?" 

"  I  was  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  going 
out  with  one." 

"Then  come  with  us  to  the  first  post; 
there  you  can  explain  all  prettily  to  the  Cap- 
tain ;  and  if  he  feels  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  explanation,  he  will  depute  two  men  to 
conduct  you  m  safety  to  your  abode,  else  3'ou 
will  be  detained  for  further  information." 

From  the  cry  of  terror  which  escaped  the 
poor  prisoner,  the  chief  of  the  enrolled  Volun- 
teers understood  how  much  the  unfortunate 
woman  dreaded  this  interview. 

"Oh,  oh  !"  said  he,  "I  am  quite  certain 
we  hold  distinguished  game.  Forward,  for- 
ward— to  the  route,  my  little  ci-devant." 

And  the  chief  seizing  the  arm  of  the  for- 
mer, placed  it  within  his  own  and  dragged 
her,  notwithstanding  her  cries  and  tears, 
towards  the  post  du  Palais  Egalite. 

They  were  already  at  the  top  of  the  barrier 
of  Sergens,  when  suddenly  a  tall  young  man, 
closely  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  turned  the  corner 
of  La  Rue  des  Pe tits-Champs  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  prisoner  endeavoured,  by 
renewing  her  supplications,  to  regain  her 
liberty.      But   without  listening,  the  chief 


dragged  her  brutally  forward.  The  woman 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  mingled  with  de- 
spair. The  young  man  sa.w  the  struggle;  he 
also  heard  the  cry,  then  bounded  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  found  him- 
self facing  the  little  troop. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  What  are  you  doing  to 
this  woman  ?"  demanded  he  of  the  person 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief. 

"Before  you  question  me,  you  had  better 
attend  to  your  own  business." 

"Who  is  this  woman;  and  what  do  you 
want  with  her  ?"  repeated  the  young  man,  in 
a  still  more  imperative  tone  than  at  first. 

"But  who  are  you,  that  you  interrogate 
us  ?" 

The  young  man  opened  his  cloak,  when  an 
epaulet  was  visible,  glistening  on  his  military 
costume. 

"I  am  an  officer,"  said  he,  "as  you  can 
see." 

"Officer!     In  what  ?" 

"  In  the  Civic  Guard." 

"  AVell,  what  of  that  ?"  replied  one  of  the 
troop.  "  What  do  we  know  here  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Civic  Guard  ?" 

"What  is  that  he  says?"  asked  another 
man  (in  a  drawling  and  ironical  tone  pecul- 
iar to  a  man  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the 
Parisian  populace),  beginning  to  be  angry. 

"  He  says,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  that 
if  t!ie  epaulet  cannot  command  respect  for 
the  officer,  the  sword  shall  command  respect 
for  the  epaulet." 

At  the  same  time  making  a  retrograde 
movement,  the  unknown  defender  of  the 
young  woman  had  disengaged  his  arm  from 
the  folds  of  his  mantle,  and  drawn  from  be- 
neath it,  sparkling  by  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp, 
a  large  infantry  sabre.  Then  with  a  rapid 
movement  which  displayed  his  familiarity 
with  similar  scenes  of  violence,  seized  the 
chief  of  the  Volunteers  by  the  collar  of  his 
blouse,  and  placing  the  point  of  the  sabre  to 
his  throat,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  let  us  speak 
like  friends." 

"  But,  citizen,"  said  the  chief,  endeavour- 
ing to  free  himself, 

"  I  warn  3^ou,  that  at  the  slightest  move- 
ment made,  either  by  you  or  any  of  your 
men,  I  pass  my  sabre  through  your  body." 

During  tliis  time  two  men  belonging  to 
the  troop  retained  their  liold  of  the  woman. 
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"You  have  asked  who  I  am,"  continued 
the  young  man,  "  whicli  you  had  no  right  to 
do,  since  you  do  not  command  a  regular 
patrol.  However,  I  will  inform  you.  My 
name  is  Maurice  Lindey  ;  I  commanded  a 
body  of  artillerymen  on  the  10th  of  August, 
am  now  lieutenant  in  the  National  Guards, 
and  secretary  to  the  section  of  Brothers  and 
Friends.     Is  that  sufficient  ?" 

"  Well,  Citizen  Lieutenant,"  replied  the 
chief,  still  menaced  with  the  blade,  the  point 
of  which  he  felt  pressing  more  and  more, 
"this  is  quite  another  thing.  If  you  are 
really  what  you  say,  that  is  a  good  patriot " 

"  There,  I  knew  we  should  soon  under- 
stand each  other,"  said  the  officer.  ''Now, 
in  your  turn,  answer  me  ;  why  did  this 
woman  call  out,  and  what  are  you  doing  with 
her  ?" 

"  We  are  taking  her  to  the  guard-house." 

"And  why  are  you  taking  her  there?" 

"  Because  she  has  no  civic  pass,  and  the 
last  decree  of  the  Commune  ordered  the 
arrest  of  any  and  every  individual  appear- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Paris  without  one  after 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  Do  you  forget  the 
country  is  in  danger,  and  that  the  black 
flag  floats  over  I'Hotel  de  Ville  ?" 

"The  black  flag  floats  over  FHotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  country  is  in  danger,  because 
two  hundred  thousand  slaves  march  against 
France,"  replied  the  officer,  "and  not  be- 
cause a  woman  runs  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  But 
never  mind,  citizens.  There  is  a  decree  of 
the  Commune,  it  is  true,  and  you  only  did 
your  duty;  and  if  you  had  answered  me  at 
once,  our  explanation  might  have  been  a 
much  shorter,  and  probably  a  less  stormy 
one.  It  is  well  to  be  a  patriot,  but  equally 
so  to  be  polite  ;  and  the  first  officer  whom 
the  citizens  ought  to  respect,  is  he,  it  seems 
to  me,  whom  they  themselves  appointed. 
In  the  meantime,  release  that  woman,  if  you 
please.     You  are  at  liberty  to  depart." 

"Oh!  citizen,"  cried  she,  seizing  the  arm 
of  Maurice  (having  listened  to  the  whole  of 
this  debate  with  the  most  intense  anxiety). 
"Oh!  citizen,  do  not  abandon  me  to  the 
mercy  of  these  rude  and  half-drunken  men." 

'•'Well,  then,"  said  Maurice,  "take  my 
arm,  and  I  will  conduct  you  with  them  as 
far  as  the  Poste." 


"To  the  Poste!"  exclaimed  the  terrified 
woman,  "  and  why  to  the  Poste,  when  I  have 
injured  no  one?" 

"  You  are  taken  to  the  Poste,"  replied 
Maurice,  "  not  because  you  have  done  any 
one  wrong,  or  because  you  are  considered 
capable  of  so  doing,  but  on  account  of  the 
decree  issued  by  the  Commune,  forbidding 
any  one  to  go  out  without  a  pass ;  and  you 
have  none." 

"  But   monsieur,  I  was  ignorant  of  it." 

"Citoyenne,  you  will  find  at  the  Poste 
brave  and  honourable  men,  who  will  fully 
appreciate  your  reasons,  and  from  whom  you 
have  nothing  to  fear." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  young  woman,  press- 
ing Maurice's  arm,  "it  is  no  longer  insult 
that  I  fear,  it  is  death;  if  they  conduct  me 
to  the  Poste,  I  am  lost." 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    UNKNOWN. 


There  was  in  this  voice  an  accent  of  so 
much  terror,  mingled  with  superiority,  that 
Maurice  was  startled.  Like  a  stroke  of 
electricity,  this  vibrating  voice  had  touched 
his  heart.  He  turned  towards  the  enrolled 
volunteers,  who  were  talking  among  them- 
selves. Humiliated  at  having  been  held  in 
check  by  a  single  individual,  they  were  now 
consulting  together  with  the  visible  inten- 
tion of  regaining  their  lost  ground.  They 
were  eight  against  one;  three  were  armed 
with  guns,  the  remainder  Avith  pistols  and 
pikes.  Maurice  wore  only  his  sabre.  The 
contest  could  not  be  an  equal  one.  Even 
the  woman  comprehended  this,  as  she  held 
down  her  head,  and  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

As  to  Maurice,  with  his  brows  knitted, 
his  lip  disdainfully  curled,  and  his  sabre 
drawn  from  its  scabbard,  he  stood  irresolute, 
fluctuating  between  the  sentiments  of  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  the  one  urging  him  to  protect 
this  woman,  the  other  counselling  him  to 
give  her  up.  All  at  once,  at  the  corner  of 
La  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  he  saw  the  reflec- 
tion of  several  muskets,  and  heard  also  the 
measured  tread  of  a  patrol,  who,  perceiving 
a  crowd,  halted  within  a  few  paces  of   the 
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group,  and,  through  the  corporal,  demanded, 
•'Who  goes  there?" 

"A  friend,"  said  Maurice.  "A  friend! 
Advance,  Louis!" 

lie  to  whom  this  order  was  addressed, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  eight  men, 
and  quickly  approached. 

"Is  it  you,  Maurice?"  said  the  corporal. 
"Ah,  libertine!  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
streets  at  this  hour?" 

"You  see,  I  am*going  to  the  section  of 
Brothers  and  Friends." 

"Yes;  to  visit  that  of  sisters  and  friends. 
"We  know  all  about  that." 

"Ah,  listen,  ma  Belle, 
Wheji  the  dusk  miduight  hour 
The  cburch-bell  shall  toll, 
I  will  baste  to  thy  bower, 
To  tby  side  1  will  steal, 
Spite  of  bolts  aud  of  bars, 
And  my  love  will  reveal, 
'Neath  the  light  of  the  stars. 

"Is  it  not  SO?" 

"  No,  mon  ami ;  you  are  mistaken.  I  was 
on  my  way  home  when  I  discovered  this 
citoyenne  struggling  in  the  hands  of  these 
citizen  volunteers,  and  ran  to  inquire  why 
they  wished  to  detain  her." 

"It  is  just  like  you,"  said  Louis.  Then 
turning  towards  the  volunteers,  "Why  did 
you  stop  this  woman  ?"  inquired  the  poetical 
corporal. 

"I  have  already  told  the  lieutenant,"  re- 
plied the  chief  of  the  little  troop,  "because 
she  had  no  pass." 

"Bah!  bah!"  said  Louis,  "a  great  crime, 
certainly." 

"  Are  you  then  ignorant  of  the  decree  of 
the  Commune?"  demanded  the  chief  of  the 
volunteers. 

"Yes;  but  there  is  another  clause  which 
has  annulled  that — which — listen — 

"  On  Pindus  aud  Parnassus,  it  is  decreed  by  Love, 
That  beauty's  witching  face, 
That  youth  aud  fairy  grace. 
Without  a  pass,  by  day  or  night,  may  through  the 
city  rove." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  decree,  citizen  ? 
it  is  clever,  it  seems  to  me." 

"Yes;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  per- 
emptory. In  the  first  place  it  has  not  ap- 
peared in  the  Moniteur  ;  then  we  are  neither 


upon  Pindus  or  Parnassus;  it  is  not  yet  day; 
and,  lastly,  the  citoyenne  is  perhaps  neitlier 
graceful,  young,  nor  fair." 

"  I  wager  the  contrary,"  said  Louis. 
"  Prove  that  I  am  in  the  right,  citoyenne,  re- 
move your  hood,  that  all  may  judge  if  you 
come  under  the  conditions  of  the  decree." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  young  woman,  press- 
ing closer  to  Maurice,  "  having  saved  me 
from  your  enemies,  protect  me  now  against 
your  friends,  I  beseech  you." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  chief,  "  how  she  hides 
herself.  In  my  opinion  she  is  a  spy  of  the 
aristocrats — some  street- walker." 

"  Oh !  monsieur,"  said  the  young  woman, 
stepping  before  Maurice,  and  discovering  a 
face  radiant  with  youth  and  beauty,  visible 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  "  do  I  look  like  what 
they  have  termed  me  ?" 

Maurice  was  amazed.  He  had  never  even 
dreamed  of  beauty  equal  to  that  he  had 
caught  sight  of  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a 
moment,  since  the  Unknown  had  again  un- 
shrouded  herself  in  the  hood  as  quickly  as 
she  had  previously  removed  it.  "  Louis," 
said  Maurice,  in  a  whisper,  "  claim  the  pris- 
oner, that  you  may  conduct  her  to  your 
post;  you  have  a  right  to  do  so,  as  chief  of 
patrol." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  young  corporal,  "I 
understand  with  half  a  word." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  Unknown, 
"  Let  us  go,  ma  belle,"  continued  he ;  "'  since 
you  will  not  afford  me  the  proof  that  you  are 
within  the  conditions  of  the  decree,  you  must 
follow  us." 

"  Why  follow  you  ?"  said  the  chief  of  the 
enrolled  volunteers.  "  We  shall  conduct  the 
citoyenne  to  the  post  of  I'Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  we  are  on  guard,  and  there  she  will  be 
examined." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  said  the  chief  of  the  first 
troop,  "  she  belongs  to  us,  and  we  will  keep 
her."      ■ 

"  Citizens,  citizens,"  said  Louis,  "  3^ou  will 
make  me  angry." 

"Angry,  or  not  angry,  morbleu,  it  is 
equally  the  same  to  us.  We  are  true  soldiers 
of  the  Republic,  and  whilst  you  patrol  the 
streets,  we  go  to  shed  our  blood  on  the 
frontier." 

"Take  care  you  do  not  shed  it  by  the  way, 
citizens,  which  is  very  likely  to  occur,  if  you 
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are  not  rather  more  polite  than  3^011  are 
at  present," 

"  Politeness  is  a  virtue  appertaining  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  we  belong  to  the  lower 
orders,"  replied  the  chief. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  these  things  before 
madame,"  said  Louis,  "  perhaps  she  is  an 
Englishwbman.  Do  not  be  angry  at  the  sup- 
position, my  beautiful  bird  of  the  night," 
added  he,  gallantly,  turning  towards  the 
Unknown.  "  Doubtless  you  are  conversant 
with  the  poets,  and  one  of  them  tells  us, 
*  That  England  is  a  swan's  nest  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  pond.'  " 

"Ah!  you  betray  yourself,"  said  the  chief 
of  the  enrolled,  "  you  avow  yourself  a  creat- 
ure of  Pitt's,  in  the  pay  of  England. 
A " 

"  Silence,"  said  Louis,  "  you  do  not  under- 
stand poetry;  therefore  I  must  speak  to  you 
in  prose.  We  are  National  Guards,  affable 
and  patient  fellows  enough,  but  still  children 
of  Paris;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are  provoked 
we  strike  rather  hard."  .    . 

"Madame,"  said  Maurice,  "from  what  you 
have  now  witnessed  you  can  easily  imagine 
what  will  soon  follow.  In  five  minutes  ten 
or  twelve  men  will  be  cutting  each  other's 
throats  for  you.  Is  the  cause  your  de- 
fenders have  embraced  worthy  of  the  blood 
they  are  about  to  shed  ?" 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  Unknown,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "I  can  only  assure  you,  that 
if  you  permit  me  to  be  arrested,  the  result  to 
myself  will  be  dreadful,  but  to  others  fatal; 
and  that  rather  than  you  should  abandon 
me,  I  would  beseech  you  to  pierce  me 
through  the  heart  with  the  weapon  you  hold 
in  your  hand,  and  cast  my  corpse  into  the 
Seine." 

"  Madame,"  replied  Maurice,  "I  will  take 
all  the  responsibility  upon  myself;"  and 
letting  drop  the  hand  of  the  lovely  incognita 
which  he  held  in  his  own, — 

"Citizens,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
the  National  Guard,  ''as  an  officer,  as  a 
patriot,  and  a  Frenchman,  I  command  you 
to  protect  this  woman.  And  Louis,  if  any  of 
tliese  canaille  say  one  word,  put  them  to  the 
bayonet." 

"Carry  arms,"  said  Louis. 

"Oh!  mou  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!"  cried  the 
Unknown,  I'liveloping  her  head  still  closer 


in  her  hood,  and  supporting  herself  against 
a  post,  "Oh!  mon  Dieu!  protect  me." 

The  volunteers  directly  placed  themselves 
on  the  defensive,  and  one  among  them  fired 
his  pistol,  when  the  ball  passed  through  the 
hat  of  Maurice. 

"Cross  bayonets,"  said  Louis.  "Plan, 
plan,  plan,  plan,  plan,  plan,  plan." 

Then,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  a  scene 
of  struggling  and  confusion  ensued,  during 
which  the  sounds  of  one  or  two  shots  were 
heard,  followed  by  cries,  imprecations,  and 
blasphemies,  but  no  one  appeared,  because, 
as  we  have  said,  there  was  this  evening  a 
secret  question  of  the  massacre,  and  it  was 
believed  the  massacre  had  commenced.  Two 
or  three  windows  only  were  opened  for  an 
instant,  but  were  immediately  closed.  Less 
in  number,  and  worse  armed,  the  enrolled 
volunteers  were  in  an  instant  defeated.  Two 
were  badly  wounded  and  four  others  pinned 
against  the  wall,  each  with  a  bayonet  through 
his  breast. 

"There,"  said  Louis,  "I  hope  now  you  will 
remain  as  quiet  as  lambs.  As  for  you.  Citi- 
zen Maurice,  I  order  you  to  conduct  this 
woman  to  the  post  of  I'Hotel  de  Ville.  You 
understand  you  are  answerable  for  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Maurice.  Then,  in  a  low 
tone — "And  the  password  ?"  added  he. 

"The  devil!"  said  Louis,  rubbing  his  ear, 
"  the  password ;  it  is " 

"  Do  not  fear  I  shall  make  a  bad  use  of 
it." 

"Ma  foi !"  said  Louis;  "make  what  use 
you  like  of  it,  that  is  your  concern." 

"Tell  me,  then,"  said  Maurice. 

"I  will  tell  you  all  in  good  time,  but  let 
us  first  dispose  of  these  tipsy  fellows.  Then, 
before  we  part,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  give 
you  a  few  words  of  advice." 

"  Very  well.     I  will  wait." 

Louis  then  returned  to  his  national  guards, 
who  still  kept  the  enrolled  volunteers  at  bay. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "have  vou  had  suffi- 
cient?" 

"Yes,  dog  of  a  Girondin."  replied  the 
chief. 

"You  deceive  yourself,  my  friend."  said 
Louis,  coolly;  "we  are  bt^tter  sansculottes 
than  yourselves,  seeing  that  we  belong  to  the 
club  of  Thermopylos,  of  whose  patriotism  no 
one,    I    hope,    entertains   a   doubt.     Let   go 
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tlicso  citizens,"  continued  Jjouis,  "  tlicy  re- 
sist no  longer." 

"  It  is  not  the  less  true  that  this  woman  is 
jin  object  of  suspicion." 

"Jf  she  were  a  suspicious  character  she 
would  have  made  her  escape  during  this 
skirmisli,  and  not,  as  you  see  she  has  done, 
waited  till  it  had  terminated." 

''Hum!"  said  one  of  the  volunteers. 
"What  the  Citizen  Thermopyle  observes  is 
quite  true." 

"  Besides,  we  shall  know,  since  my  friend 
goes  to  conduct  her  to  the  post,  while  we  go 
to  drink  to  the  liealth  of  the  nation." 

"  Are  we  going  to  drink  ?"  said  the  chief. 

"Certainly,  I  am  very  thirsty,  and  I  know 
a  pretty  little  cabaret,  at  the  corner  of  La 
Kue  Tiiomas  du  Louvre." 

"Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once,  citizen  ? 
We  are  sorry  to  have  doubted  your  patriotism, 
and  to  prove  it,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  and  the  law,  embrace  each  other  as 
friends." 

"  Let  us  embrace,"  said  Louis. 

And  the  enrolled  volunteers  and  the  na- 
tional guards  embraced  with  warm  enthusiasm. 
At  this  moment  they  were  more  anxious  to 
embrace  than  behead  one  another. 

"  Let  us  now  go,"  cried  the  two  united 
troops,  "to  the  corner  of  La  Eue  Thomas  du 
Louvre." 

"And  we,"  said  one  of  the  wounded,  in  a 
plaintive  voice,  "  do  you  intend  to  abandon 
us  here  ?" 

"Ah,  well!  yes,"  said  Louis,  "abandon 
the  heroes  who  have  fallen  bravely  fighting 
for  their  country  against  the  patriots — it  is 
true  by  mistake,  but  still  true  for  all  that ;  we 
will  send  you  some  wheelbarrows.  Meanwhile, 
you  can  sing  the  Marseillaise,  it  will  divert 
you." 

Then,  approaching  Maurice,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  with  this  Unknown,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  La  Eue  du  Coq,  while  the  national 
guards  and  enrolled  volunteers  went  back 
again  arm-in-arm  towards  La  Place  du  Palais- 
Egalite: 

"Maurice,"  said  he,  ''I  promised  you 
some  counsel,  and  this  is  it.  Be  persuaded 
to  accompany  ns,  rather  than  compromise 
yourself  by  protecting  this  young  woman, 
who,  it  is  true,  is  very  charming,  and  on  that 
account   not  the  less   to   be   suspected;  for 


charming  women  who  run  about  the  streets 
of  Paris  at  midnight " 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  young  woman, 
"judge  me  not  from  appearances,  I  implore 
you." 

"In  the  first  place,  you  say  monsieur,  and 
that  is  a  great  fault.  Do  you  understand, 
citoyenne,  what  I  say  ?" 

"Ah,  well!  Yes,  yes,  citizen  ;  allow  your 
friend  to  accomplish  his  kind  action." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  By  conducting  me  home,  and  protecting 
me  on  my  road." 

"  Maurice,  Maurice,"  said  Louis,  "  consider 
well  what  you  are  doing;  you  will  com- 
promise yourself  terribly." 

"Lknow  it  well,"  said  the  young  man, 
"but  what  would  you  have  me  do?  If  I 
leave  the  poor  woman,  she  will  be  stopped  at 
every  step  by  the  patrols." 

"  Ah !  yes,  yes,  monsieur,  while  with  you — 
whilst  with  you,  citizen,  I  meant  to  say — I 
shall  be  safe." 

"You  hear?"  said  Louis,  "safe.  She  then 
runs  great  danger  ?" 

"  My  dear  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  "  let  us  be 
just.  She  must  either  be  a  good  compatriot 
or  an  aristocrat.  If  an  aristocrat,  we  have 
erred  in  protecting  her  ;  if  a  good  patriot,  it 
is  our  duty  to  preserve  her." 

"  Pardon,  pardon,  cher  ami ;  I  am  sorry 
for  Aristotle,  but  your  logic  is  folly.  See 
what  he  says — 

Iris  my  reason  steals  away, 
And  yet  she  tells  me  to  be  wise  ; 

Ob  !  lad}',  I've  can  only  say, 
Tben  turn  away  those  glorious  eyes. " 

"Louis,"  said  Maurice,  "a  truce  to  Dorcit, 
to  Parny,  and  to  Gentil-Bernard,  I  pray  you. 
Speak  seriously,  will  you,  or  will  you  not, 
give  me  the  password  ?" 

"That  is  to  say,  Maurice,  you  place  me  in 
this  situation — I  must  either  sacrifice  my 
duty  to  my  friend,  or  my  friend  to  my  duty  ; 
but  I  fear,  Maurice,  my  duty  will  fall  the 
sacrifice." 

"  Decide,  then,  for  one  or  the  other,  mon 
ami,  but,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  decide 
quickly." 

"  You  will  not  abuse  it  ?" 

"  I  promise  yon." 

"  That  is  not  sufficient;  swear!" 

"  Upon  what  ?" 


The   avenging  sword  of   Maupjce  had   already  cut  through   more  than  ten 
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"Swear  upon  the  altar  of  your  country." 

Louis  pulled  off  his  hat,  presenting  to 
Maurice  the  side  with  the  cockade,  and  Mau- 
rice, finding  the  affair  very  simple,  took, 
without  smiling,  the  oath  required  upon  this 
extemporary  altar. 

''Now,"  Haid  Louis,  "this  is  the  pass- 
Avord — France  and  Lutece;  perhaps  you  would 
say,  France  and  Lucretia,  but  let  that  pass,  it 
is  Roman  all  the  same." 

"  Citoyenne,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  am  at  your 
service.     Thanks,  Louis." 

'"  Bon  voynge,"  cried  he,  replacing  on  his 
head  'the  altar  of  the  country,'  and,  faithful 
to  his  Anacreontic  taste,  departed  singing — 

"Eleouora,  Eleouora  ! 

Now  I've  taught  you  how  to  love, 
Tell  your  passiouate  adorer, 
Does  the  lesson  weary  prove  ?" 


CHAPTER  III. 

LA  RUE  DES  FOSSES  SAINT  VICTOR. 

Maurice,  finding  himself  alone  with  the 
young  woman,  felt  for  the  moment  deeply 
embarrassed.  The  fear  of  being  duped,  at- 
tracted by  her  marvellous  beauty,  troubled 
his  conscience  as  a  pure  and  exalted  Repub- 
lican, and  caused  him  to  hesitate  when  about 
to  offer  her  the  support  of  his  arm. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  citizen  ?"  said  he. 

"  Alas,  monsieur,  a  long  way  from  here," 
replied  she. 

"But  how  far?" 

"  By  the  side  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes." 

"  It  is  some  distance,  let  us  proceed  on  our 
way." 

"  Ah  I  mon  Dieu!  monsieur,"  said  the 
Unknown  ;  "  I  plainly  perceive  I  aiu  a  con- 
straint upon  you  ;  but  indeed  it  is  no  or- 
dinary danger  tliat  I  incur.  Believe  me,  I 
will  not  abuse  your  generosity." 

"  But,  madame,"  said  Maurice,  who  dur- 
ing his  tete-a-tete  had  totally  forgotten  the 
language  imposed  by  the  Republican  vocabu- 
lary, and  returned  to  tlie  language  of  a  gen- 
tleman, "  how  is  it,  in  all  conscience,  that  at 
tliis  hour  you  are  found  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  where,  with  tlie  exception  of  ourselves, 
you  do  not  see  a  single  individual?" 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  told  you  ;  I  had   been 


paying  a  visit  to  the  Faubourg  du  Roule. 
Leaving  home  at  mid-day,  and  knowing  noth- 
ing of  what  had  taken  place,  I  returned,  of 
course,  in  equal  ignorance,  all  my  time  hav- 
ing been  spent  in  deep  retirement." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Maurice,  "  in  some  re- 
tired house,  the  resort  of  the  aristocrats. 
Confess,  citoyenne,  while  publicly  demand- 
ing my  protection,  you  laugh  in  your  sleeve 
at  my  egregious  folly." 

"  Why  should  I  act  thus  ?" 

"  You  are  aware  that  the  Republican  acts 
as  your  guide.  Well,  this  Republican  betrays 
his  cause,  that  is  all." 

"But,  citizen,"  quickly  rejoined  the  Un- 
known, "  I,  as  well  as  you,  love  the  Repub- 
lic ;  you  labour  under  a  mistake  concerning 
me." 

"  Then,  citoyenne,  if  you  are  a  good  patriot, 
you  can  have  no  cause  for  concealment. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  Monsieur,  excuse  me." 

There  was  in  this  "monsieur"  so  much 
sweetness  and  modesty  of  expression,  that 
Maurice  believed  it  to  be  founded  on  some 
sentiment  concealed. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  '  this  woman  is  return- 
ing from  some  rendezvous  d'amour." 

At  this  moment,  without  knowing  why,  he 
felt  deeply  oppressed  at  this  thought,  and  for 
a  short  time  he  remained  silent. 

When  these  two  nocturnal  promenaders 
had  reached  La  Rue  de  la  Yerrerie,  after  hav- 
ing encountered  three  or  four  patrols,  who, 
thanks  to  the  password,  allowed  them  free 
passage,  an  officer  at  length  appeared,  in- 
clined to  raise  some  difficulties.  Maurice 
here  found  it  necessary  to  give  his  name,  and 
also  his  residence. 

"  That  is  all  that  is  required  from  you," 
said  the  officer  ;  "  but  the  citoyenne,  who  is 
she  ?" 

"  The  sister  of  my  wife." 

The  officer  permitted  them  to  pass. 

"You  are  then  married,  monsieur?"  mur- 
mured the  Unknown. 

"No,  madame,  why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Then,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter have  said  I  was  your  wife." 

"  Madame,"  said  Maurice,  "  the  name  of 
wife  is  rather  too  sjicred  to  be  slightly  be- 
stowed. I  havo  not  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance." 
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Tlio  unknown  in  hor  turn  felt  an  oppres- 
sion of  tlio  heiirt,  tind  remained  silent  and 
confused.  At  this  moment  tliey  crossed  the 
bridge  Marie.  "J'he  young  woman  quickened 
lier  })ace  as  tliey  approached  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Tliey  crossed  the  bridge  De  la 
Tourville. 

"  We  are  now,  I  believe,  in  your  quarter," 
said  Maurice,  planting  his  foot  on  the  quay 
Saint  Bernard. 

"Yes,  citizen,"  replied  the  young  woman, 
"  but  it  is  precisely  here  I  most  require  your 
kind  assistance." 

'*  Reall}',  madame,"  said  Maurice,  "you 
forbid  me  to  be  indiscreet,  yet  do  all  in  your 
power  to  excite  my  curiosity.  This  is  not 
generous.  Grant  me  your  confidence.  I 
have  merited  it,  I  think.  Are  you  not  in 
honour  bound  to  tell  me  to  whom  I  speak  ?" 

"  You  speak,  monsieur,"  said  the  Unknown, 
smiling,  "  to  a  woman  whom  j'ou  have  saved 
from  the  greatest  danger  she  could  encoun- 
ter, to  one  who  owes  you  a  debt  of  everlast- 
ing gratitude." 

"\  do  not  require  so  much,  madame  ;  be 
less  grateful,  and  pending  the  second,  tell  me 
your  name." 

"Impossible!" 

'^  You  might  have  told  it  nevertheless  to 
the  first  sectionary,  if  you  had  been  taken  to 
the  post." 

"  No,  never!"  said  the  Unknown.  / 

"  But,  in  that  case,  you  would  have  gone 
to  prison." 

"  I  had  considered  all  that." 

"And  prison  at  this  moment " 

"Leads  to  the  scaffold;  I  know  it  all." 

"  And  you  would  have  preferred  the  scaf- 
fold ?" 

"  To  treason — to  discover  my  name  was 
treason;  it  is  treason  to  betray  others." 

"  I  said  truly,  you  compelled  me  to  act  a 
singular  part  for  a  Republican !" 

"You  act  the  part  of  a  truly  generous  man. 
You  encounter  a  poor  woman  subjected  to 
insult;  you  do  not  condemn  her  because  she 
might  be  '  one  of  the  people,'  but  that  she 
may  be  exempted  from  fresh  annoyances,  to 
save  her  from  shipwreck,  you  reconduct  her 
to  the  miserable  quarter  she  inhabits." 

"  As  far  as  appearances  go,  you  argue  cor- 
rectly, and  I  might  have  credited  you,  had  I 
never  either  seen  you  or  heard  you  speak;  but 


your  beauty  and  mode  of  expression  stamp 
you  as  a  woman  of  distinction,  and  it  is  just 
this  distinction,  in  opposition  with  your  cos- 
tume and  this  miserable  quarter,  which  proves 
to  me  that  your  absence  from  home  at  this 
unseasonable  hour  conceals  some  mystery. 
You  are  silent  .  .  .  we  will  speak  no  more. 
Are  we  far  from  your  house,  madame  ?" 

xVt  this  moment  they  entered  La  Rue  des 
Fosses  St.  Victor  by  La  Rue  de  Seine. 

"You  see  that  small  dark  building,"  said 
the  Unknown  to  Maurice,  extending  her 
hand,  and  pointing  towards  a  house  situated 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
"  When  we  arrive  there  you  must  quit  me." 

"  Very  well,  madame,  issue  your  orders,  I 
am  here  only  to  obey." 
"  You  are  angry." 

"I  angry? — not  the  least  in  the  world;  be- 
sides, Avhat  does  it  matter  to  you  ?" 

"  It  matters  much,  since  I  have  yet  a  favour 
to  ask  of  you." 
"  What  is  that  ?" 

"A  kind  and  frank  adieu — the  farewell  of 
a  friend." 

"  The  farewell  of  a  friend  I  Oh !  madame, 
you  do  me  too  great  an  honour.  A  singular 
friend,  not  to  know  the  name  of  his  friend, 
who  even  conceals  from  him  w^here  she  re- 
sides, no  doubt  from  the  fear  of  being  too 
much  troubled  with  his  company." 

The  young  woman  hung  down  her  head, 
but  did  not  reply  to  this  sarcasm. 

"  As  to  the  rest,  madame,"  continued  Maur- 
ice, "  if  I  have  discovered  a  secret,  I  did  so 
involuntarily,  and  without  any  effort  on  my 
part  to  do  so." 

"  I  have  now  reached  my  destination, 
monsieur,"  said  the  Unknown. 

It  was  facing  the  old  Rue  St.  Jacques,  lined 
with  tall  dark-looking  houses,  intersected  by 
obscure  narrow  alleys,  leading  to  streets  occu- 
pied by  manufactories  and  tanyards,  as  within 
two  steps  ran  the  little  river  De  Biure. 

"  Here !"  said  Maurice,  "  is  it  here  that  you 
live  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Impossible !" 

"It  is  so,  nevertheless.'  And  now,  adieu! 
my  brave  chevalier,  my  generous  protector, 
adieu!" 

"  Adieu !  madame,"  said  Maurice,  with 
slight  irony  of  tone,  "  but  first  again  assure 
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me  you  run  no  further  risk  of  any  danger." 

"  None  whatever." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  leave  you." 

Maurice  bowed  coldly  and  retired  n  few 
paces.  The  Unknown  remained  for  an  in- 
stant stationary  in  the  same  place. 

"I  do  not  like  to  take  my  leave  of  you 
thus,"  said  she.  "  Come,  monsieur,  your 
hand." 

Maurice  approached,  and  held  out  his  hand, 
and  then  felt  the  young  woman  had  slipped 
a  ring  on  Jiis  finger. 

"  Oh !  citizen,  what  have  you  done  ?  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  you  have  lost  one  of 
your  rings  ?^ 

"  Monsieur,  you  wrong  me  much." 

"The  crime  of  ingratitude  is  Avanting  in 
me;  is  it  not  so,  madame  ?" 

"Come,  I  beseech  you,  monsieur — mon 
ami,  do  not  leave  me  thus.  W  hat  do  you 
wish  to  know  ?     What  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Payment — is  it  not  so  ?"  said  the  young 
man  bitterly. 

"  No,"  said  the  Unknown,  with  a  bewitch- 
ing expression,  "  but  forgive  me  the  secrecy  I 
am  obliged  to  preserve  towards  you." 

Maurice,  seeing  in  the  obscurity  those 
beautiful  eyes  almost  humid  with  tears,  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  that  soft  hand  reposing 
between  his  own,  hearing  the  accents  of  that 
persuasive  voice,  which  had  almost  descended 
to  the  depths  of  prayer,  felt  his  anger  all  at 
once  yield  to  admiration. 

"  What  do  I  ask  ?"  said  he.  "  To  see  you 
again." 

"Impossible!  utterly  impossible." 

"  If  only  for  once — one  hour,  a  minute,  a 
second." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible." 

"  Do  you  seriously  tell  me,"  said  Maurice, 
"  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  the  Unknown,  in  a  despond- 
ing tone. 

"  Madame,"  said  Maurice,  "'  you  certainly 
jest  with  me."  Then,  raising  his  noble  head, 
he  shook  his  hanging  curls  like  a  man  wisli- 
ing  to  escape  from  some  power  which,  in  spite 
of  himself,  still  bound  him.  The  Unknown 
regarded  him  with  an  inidefinable  expression. 
It  was  evident  she  had  not  altogether  escaped 
the  sentiment  she  had  inspired. 

"  Listen,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  a  sigh,  which  Maurice 


had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress.  "  Swear 
to  me,  upon  your  honour,  to  shut  your  eyes 
the  moment  I  desire  you  to  do  so,  and  to 
keep  them  closed  while  you  can  count  sixty 
seconds.     Mind,  upon  your  honour." 

"  If  I  swear,  what  will  happen  to  me  ?" 

"  It  will  happen  that  I  will  prove  my  grati- 
tude to  you  in  a  manner  that  I  faithfully 
promise  you  I  will  never  again  to  any  other 
person.  Do  this  for  me  more  than  for  your- 
self..   As  to  the  rest,  it  will  be  difficult." 

"  But,  at  least,  am  I  not  to  know " 

"  No;  trust  to  me.     You  see " 

"  In  truth,  madame,  I  know  not  whether 
you  are  angel  or  demon," 

"  Will  you  swear  it  ?" 

"  Yes;  I  swear  to  do  as  you  desire  me." 

"  Whatever  occurs,  you  will  not  open  your 
eyes — whatever  happens.  You  understand  ? 
even  if  you  should  feel  yourself  struck  with 
a  poniard." 

"  You  bewilder  me.  My  word  of  honour 
required  with  so  much  urgency," 

"  Swear,  then,  monsieur.  It  appears  to  me 
that  3^ou  run  no  great  risk  in  so  doing." 

"  Well,  I  swear,"  said  ]\Iaurice,  "  whatever 
may  happen,"  closing  his  eyes. 

He  hesitated. 

"Let  me  see  you  only  once  more — only 
once  more,"  said  he.     "  I  entreat  you." 

The  young  woman  let  fall  the  hood  with  a 
smile  not  quite  free  from  coquetry,  when,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  at  this  moment 
shed  its  lustre  between  two  clouds,  he  again 
'  beheld,  for  the  second  time,  the  raven  hair 
hanging  in  masses  of  shining  curls,  the  beau- 
tifully arched  and  pencilled  eyebrows,  o'er- 
shadowing  the  almond-shaped  eyes,  so  soft 
and  languishing,  an  exquisitely  formed  nose, 
and  lips  fresh  and  brilliant  as  coral. 

"Oh!  you  are  beautiful,  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful," said  Maurice. 

"  Shut  your  e3'es,"  said  the  Unknown. 

Maurice  obeyed. 

The  young  woman  took  both  his  hands 
within  her  own,  and  placed  him  in  the  de- 
sired position. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  warm  perfume  pervade 
his  face,  and  lips  slightly  touch  his  mouth, 
leaving  between  his  lips  the  disputed 
ring. 

All  passed  rapid  as  thought.  Maurice  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  almost   amounting  to 
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\y,\\\\.  His  feelings  were  inexplicable,  even 
to  himself. 

lie  made  a  brusque  movement,  and  extend- 
ed his  arms  before  him. 

"Your  oath,''  said  a  voice,  already  in  the 
distance. 

Maurice  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes  to 
strenuously  resist  the  strong  inclination  he 
felt  to  perjure  himself.  He  counted  no  more; 
he  thought  no  more;  but  remained  tottering, 
his  nerves  totally  unstrung. 

In  about  an  instant  he  heard  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  door  closing  a  few  paces  distant  from 
him ;  then,  again  everything  was  silent.  Then 
he  removed  his  hand,  and  opened  his  eyes, 
looking  round  about  him  like  a  man  just 
awakened  from  a  deep  sleeji,  and  might,  per- 
haps, have  fancied  all  that  had  occurred  a 
passing  dream,  had  he  not  held  between  his 
lips  the  identical  ring,  proving  this  unheard- 
of  adventure  an  incontestable  reality. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MANNERS    OF   THE    TIMES. 

When"  Maurice  came  to  himself,  he  looked 
around,  but  saw  only  the  gloomy,  dirty 
streets  extending  to  his  right  and  left.  He 
essayed  to  find  out  exactly  where  he  was, 
that  he  might  recognise  it  again;  but  his 
mind  was  disturbed.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  moon,  which,  for  a  moment,  had 
appeared  to  light  up  the  lovely  face  of  the 
fair  Unknown,  had  again  retired  behind  the 
clouds.  The  young  man,  after  a  moment  of 
cruel  incertitude,  retraced  his  ste2)s  towards 
his  own  house,  situated  in  Rue  de  Roule. 

Arriving  at  La  Rue  Sainte-Avoie,  Maurice 
was  much  surjarised  at  the  number  of  patrols 
Avho  circulated  in  that  quarter  of  the  Temple. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now,  sergeant  ?"  in- 
quired he  of  the  chief  of  patrol,  busily  occu- 
pied in  thoroughly  searching  La  Rue  des 
Fontaines. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  the  sergeant.  "  It  is 
this,  mon  officier.  It  was  intended  this  night 
to  carry  off  the  woman  Cajjet,  and  the  whole 
nest  beside." 

"  How  was  that  ?" 

"  A  band,  forming  a  patrol,  had,  I  do  not 


know  how,  procured  the  password,  and  in- 
troduced themselves  into  the  Temple  in  the 
costume  of  Chasseurs  of  the  National  Guard. 
Fortunately,  he  who  represented  the  corporal, 
when  speaking  to  the  officer  on  guard,  ad- 
dressed him  as  *  Monsieur.'  He  sold  himself 
— the  aristocrat." 

"The  devil!"  said  Maurice;  "and  have 
they  not  arrested  the  conspirators  ?" 

"  No.  When  the  patrol  reached  the  street, 
they  were  all  dispersed." 

"  And  is  there  any  hope  of  capturing  any 
of  these  fellows  ?" 

"  There  is  only  one  among  the  number  of 
sufficient  importance  to  arrest — that  is  the 
chief,  a  very  slight  man;  who  had  been  in- 
troduced among  the  men  on  guard  by  one  of 
the  municipals  of  the  service.  We  had  made 
the  villain  run,  but  he  had  found  a  door 
behind,  and  fled  through  les  Madelonnettes." 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  Maurice 
would  have  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
with  the  patriots,  who  guarded  the  safety  of 
the  public,  but  since  one  short  hour,  love  of 
country  was  no  longer  his  sole  engrossing 
thought.  He  continued  his  way,  and  the 
tidings  he  had  just  learned  were  soon  ob- 
literated from  his  memory  by  the  recent 
events,  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  so 
active  a  part.  Besides,  since  these  pretended 
attempts  had  become  very  frequent,  the 
patriots  themselves  were  aware,  under  certain 
circumstances,  they  made  use  of  them  in  a 
political  measure,  therefore  this  news  caused 
our  young  republican  no  great  disquietude. 

On  returning  home,  Maurice  found  his 
"  official"  (at  this  epoque  they  had  no  longer 
servants), — Maurice,  say  we,  found  his  official 
waiting,  but  who,  while  waiting,  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  while  sleeping  snored  uneasily. 
He  awoke  him,  and  with  all  due  regard  for 
his  fellow-man,  made  him  pull  off  his  boots, 
then  dismissed  him,  that  he  might  not  in- 
terrupt his  cogitations,  and  jumping  into 
bed,  it  being  very  late,  and  he  also  having 
youth  on  his  side,  slept  soundly,  notwith- 
standing the  preoccupation  of  his  thoughts. 

The  next  day  he  discovered  a  letter  on  his 
"  table  de  nuit."  This  letter  was  written  in 
a  clear,  elegant  hand,  but  unknown  to  him. 
He  looked  at  the  seal.  The  seal  was  en- 
graved with  the  single  word  in  English — 
"  Nothing."     He  opened  it.     It  merely  con- 
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tained  these  words,  "  Thank  you.  Everlast- 
ing gratitude  in  exchange  for  everlasting 
forgetfulness."  Maurice  summoned  his  do- 
mestic (the  true  patriot  never  rang,  the 
sound  denoted  servility,  indeed,  many  offi- 
cials only  entered  the  service  of  their  masters 
on  this  express  condition). 

The  official  of  Maurice  had  received,  nearly 
thirty  years  before,  at  the  baptismal  font, 
the  name  of  Jean,  but  in  '92  he  was,  by 
private  authority,  re-baptised  (Jean  savour- 
ing of  Aristocracy  and  Deism),  and  now 
called  himself  "  Scevola." 

"  Scevola,"  demanded  Maurice,  "  do  you 
know  where  this  letter  came  from  ?" 

"  No,  citizen." 

"  Who  brought  it  to  you  ?" 

"  The  concierge." 

"  And  who  brought  it  to  him  ?'" 

"  A  commissionaire,  no  doubt,  since  it  had 
no  post-mark." 

"  Go  down,  and  request  the  concierge  to 
walk  up." 

The  concierge  complied,  because  it  was 
Maurice  who  made  the  request,  and  he  was 
much  beloved  by  all  the  officials  with  whom 
he  was  concerned  in  any  way;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  concierge  declared,  that  had 
it  been  any  other  tenant,  he  should  have 
asked  him  to  walk  down. 

The  concierge  was  called  Aristide. 

Maurice  interrogated  him.  It  was  a  stran- 
ger who  had  brought  the  letter,  about  eight 
in  the  morning.  The  young  man  multiplied 
his  questions,  and  varied  them  in  every  pos- 
sible shape,  but  could  elicit  nothing  further. 
Maurice  requested  his  acceptance  of  six 
francs,  also  desiring,  if  this  stranger  again 
presented  himself,  that  he  would  follow  him, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  and  inform  him 
where  he  returned  to. 

We  hasten  to  say,  that,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Aristide,  who  felt  himself  rather 
insulted  by  this  proposition,  the  man  returned 
no  more. 

Maurice  remained  alone,  crushing  the  let- 
ter with  vexation;  he  drew  the  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  placed  it  witli  the  crumpled  letter 
upon  the  "  table  de  nuit,"  then  turned  towards 
the  wall,  with  the  foolish  idea  of  sleeping 
afresh;  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  Maurice 
returned  to  this  fanfaronade,  kissed  the  ring 
and   re-read    the  letter.      The   ring  was  a 


j  splendid  sapphire;  the  letter,  as  we  have  said, 
was  a  charming  little  billet,  displaying  its 
aristocracy  in  every  line. 

As  Maurice  re-read  and  examined  it,  the 

j  door  opened.     Maurice  hastily  replaced  the 

ring  on  his  finger,  and  concealed  the  note 

under  his  pillow.     Was  this  the  modesty  of 

newly-awakened  love  ?  or  was  it  the  shame 

i  of  a  patriot,  who  would  not  wish  it  to  be 

'  known  that  one  in  relation  with  the  people 

was  imprudent  enough  to  write  a  billet,  of 

which  the   perfume  alone  was  sufficient  to 

'  compromise  both  the  hand  that  penned  it 

and  the  hand  that  received  it. 

He  who  entered  was  a  young  man  attired 
as  a  patriot,  but  a  patriot  of  surpassing  ele- 
gance. His  blouse  was  composed  of  fine 
cloth,  his  breeches  of  cashmere,  and  his 
stockings  of  fine  striped  silk.  As  to  his  bon- 
net, it  might  have  shamed,  from  the  elegance 
of  its  form  and  splendid  purple  colour,  even 
those  of  Paris  itself.  Added  to  all  this,  he 
carried  in  his  belt  a  j)air  of  pistols  of  the  royal 
manufacture  of  Versailles,  and  a  short  sabre, 
equal  to  those  of  the  pupils  of  Champ-de-Mars. 

"Ah!  thou  sleepest,  Brutus,"  said  the  new 
comer,  "and  the  country  is  in  danger.  Fi, 
done!" 

"  Xo,  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  laughing,  "  I 
do  not  sleep,  I  dream." 

"  Yes.     I  understand." 

"  Well,  as  for  me,  I  cannot  understand." 

"Bah!" 

"  Of  whom  do  you  sjieak  ?  AVho  is  this 
Eucharis  ?" 

"  Why,  the  woman." 

"  What  woman  ?" 

"  The  woman  of  La  Rue  Saint  Houore — 
the  woman  of  the  patrol — the  Unknown — 
the  woman  for  whom  you  and  I  risked  our 
heads  last  night." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  Maurice,  who  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  his  friend  would  say,  and 
only  feigned  ignorance,  "  the  L'^nknowu." 

"  Well ;  who  was  she  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing." 

"  Was  she  pretty  ?" 

"Pshaw!"  said  Maurice,  pouting  his  lips 
disdainfully. 

"A  poor  woman  forgotten  in  some  love 
adventure. 

"Yes;  sweet  creatures  that  we  are, 
'Tis  Love  that  ever  tortures  niau." 
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'"Ls  this  possible  ?"  said  Maurice,  to  whom 
sucli  an  idea  was  at  this  moment  peculiarly 
repugnant,  and  who  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred finding  the  Unknown  to  be  even  a 
conspirator  rather  than  a  light  woman. 
"  And  where  does  she  live?" 

"  I  know  nothing  concerning  her." 

"Come,  now;  you  know  nothing,  that's 
impossible." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  You  escorted  her  back." 

"  She  escaped  from  me  at  the  Bridge 
Marie." 

'•'Escaped  from  you!"  said  Louis,  with  a 
roar  of  laughter;  "  a  woman  escape  from  you ! 

"  Say,  can  the  trembling  dove  elude 
The  vulture, — tyrant  of  the  air; — 
The  fawn,  on  whom  the  tiger  rude 
Springs  from  his  solitary  lair?" 

"  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  wish  you  would 
accustom  yourself  to  speak  like  other  people. 
You  annoy  me  horribly  with  your  atrocious 
poetry." 

"  To  speak  like  other  people,  indeed ! 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  I  speak  better  than 
most  people.  I  speak  as  the  Citizen  Demon- 
stur,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  As  for  my 
poetry,  mgn  chcr,  I  know  a  certain  Emilie 
who  does  not  consider  it  so  bad.  But  to 
return  to  yours." 

"  My  poetry  !" 

*'No;  your  Emilie." 

"  Have  I  an  Emilie  ?" 

''Ah,  ah  !  your  gazelle  may  turn  tigress, 
and  show  her  teeth  in  a  manner  that  may  not 
please  you,  although  in  love."  ■ 

"  I  in  love,"  said  Maurice,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Yes,  you  in  love." 

"  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  arming  himself  with 
a  pipe-key  which  lay  upon  the  table,  "1 
swear  that  if  you  will  spout  verses  I  will 
whistle." 

"Then  let  us  talk  politics  ;  besides,  that 
brought  me  here.  Have  you  heard  the 
news  ?" 

"I  know  that  Capet's  wife  wished  to 
escape." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  nothing." 

"  What  more  is  there,  then?" 

"The  famous  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge 
is  in  Paris  !" 

"Is  it  true?"  said  Maurice,  raising  himself 
to  a  sitting  posture.     "  When  did  he  come?" 


"  Yesterday  evening." 

"But  how?" 

"  Disguised  as  a  chasseur  of  the  National 
Guard.  A  woman  who  is  thought  to  be  an 
aristocrat,  disguised  as  a  woman  of  the  peo- 
ple, took  him  these  clothes  to  the  barrier 
gate  ;  an  instant  afterwards  they  are  gone 
out  arm-in-arm.  It  was  not  till  after  they 
had  passed  the  sentinel  suspicion  was  excited. 
He  had  seen  the  woman  pass  with  a  bundle 
and  repass  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  when  it 
suddenly  struck  him  something  was  wrong 
and  he  ran  after  them.  They  had  disap- 
peared in  an  hotel  of  La  Rue  Saint  Honore, 
where  the  door  was  opened  as  if  by  magic. 
The  hotel  had  a  second  point  of  egress,  lead- 
ing on  to  the  Champs  Elysees.  Bon  soir  to 
tlie  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  and  his  com- 
panion; tiiey  had  both  vanished.  They  will 
demolish  the  hotel  and  guillotine  the  pro- 
prietor, but  that  will  not  deter  the  chevalier 
from  renewing  the  attempt  Avhich  has  just 
failed;  it  is  four  months  since  the  preceding 
one,  and  yesterday  was  the  second." 

"Is  he  not  arrested  ?"  demanded  Maurice. 

"  Ah !  well.  Yes,  vion  clier,  as  well  attempt 
to  stop  Proteus,  arrest  Proteus;  you  know 
the  trouble  Aristides  had  to  accomplish  it — 

'  Pastor  Aristoeus,  fugiens  Peueia  Tempe.'" 

"Take  care,"  said  Maurice,  carrying  the 
key  to  his  mouth. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  for  this  time  you 
will  not  whistle  at  me,  but  at  Virgil." 

"That  is  very  true,  and  as  long  as  you  do 
not  translate  it  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Now 
to  return  to  Maison  Rouge." 

"  We  agree  that  he  is  a  brave  man." 

"The  fact  is,  that  to  undertake  such  things 
he  must  possess  immense  courage." 

"  Or  intense  adoration." 

"  Do  you  believe,  then,  in  the  love  of  the 
chevalier  for  the  Queen  ?" 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,  I  only  mention  what 
report  savs.  Besides,  she  has  turned  the 
brains  of  so  many  others,  that  this  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising.  She  has  seduced  Ber- 
nais,  so  they  say." 

"  Never  mind ;  the  chevalier  must  have 
had  confederates  in  the  Temple  even." 

"Very  possible: 

"Love  breaks  through  bars, 
And  laughs  at  bolts." 
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"  Louis  !" 

"  Ah  !  it  is  true." 

"  Then  you  think  like  the  rest  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because,  according  to  your  account,  the 
Queen  has  liad  already  two  hundred  lovers." 

"  Two,  three,  four  hundred.  Slie  is  quite 
handsome  enough  for  that.  I  do  not  say  that 
she  loves  them  ;  but,  in  sliort,  they  love  her. 
All  the  world  behold  the  sun,  but  the  sun 
does  not  see  all  the  world." 

"You  say,  then,  that  the  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Rouge " 

"  I  say  they  are  on  the  track  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  if  he  escapes  this  time  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  Republic,  he  will  be  a  cunning 
fox." 

"  And  what  does  the  Commune  in  all  this 
affair  ?" 

"  The  Commune  is  about  to  issue  a  decree, 
by  which  every  house  (like  an  open  register) 
must  display  on  the  front  the  name  of  eveiy 
inhabitant,  both  male  and  female.  This  is 
realizing  the  dream  of  the  ancients.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  window  in  every  breast, 
that  all  the  world  may  see  what  passes  there?" 

"  An  excellent  idea  that,"  said  Maurice. 

"To  place  windows  in  men's  breasts?" 

"No;  but  to  place  a  list  of  names  on  every 
door." 

Maurice  felt  this  might  be  the  means  of 
assisting  him  to  discover  the  Unknown,  or  at 
least  afford  him  some  clue  whereby  he  luight 
be  able  to  trace  her. 

"Is  it  not  so?"  said  Louis.  "I  have  al- 
ready betted  this  measure  will  secure  us  a 
batch  of  five  hundred  aristocrats.  By  the 
bye,  we  have  received  this  morning,  at  our 
club,  a  deputation  of  enrolled  volunteers; 
they  arrived  conducted  by  our  adversaries  of 
that  night,  whom  I  had  not  abandoned  till 
dead  drunk — they  are  here,  I  tell  you,  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  immortal  crowns." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Maurice,  laughing; 
"  and  hov/  many  were  there  ?" 

''  'I'here  were  thirty,  and  were  shaved, 
wearing  bouquets  in  their  button-holes." 

"Citizens  of  the  Club  of  Tliermoi)yles," 
said  the  onitor,  "we  wish  the  union  of 
Frenchmen  not  to  be  interrupted  by  any  mis- 
understanding; we  thei'efore  come  to  fra- 
ternize anew  with  such  excellent  patriots  as 
yourselves." 


"  Well,  what  then  ?" 

"Then  we  have  fraternized,  and  in  this 
reiteration,  as  Diasonis  expresses  himself,  we 
raised  an  altar  to  the  country  with  the  table 
of  the  secretary  and  two  carafes  in  which  the 
nosegays  were  deposited.  As  you  were  the 
hero  of  the  feat,  you  were  three  times  sum- 
moned to  appear,  that  you  might  be  crowned; 
but  as  you  did  not  reply,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  crown  something,  they  crowned  the  bust 
of  AVashington.  This  was  the  order  of  the 
ceremony." 

As  Louis  concluded  this  statement,  which 
at  this  epoch  had  nothing  of  burlesque,  a 
noise  Avas  lieard  proceeding  from  the  street; 
the  drums,  first  heard  in  the  distance,  now 
approached  neai'er  and  nearer.  They  easily 
comprehended  the  cause  of  this  noise,  now 
too  common  to  be  misunderstood. 

"  What  is  all  that  ?"  said  Maurice. 

"  The  proclamation  of  the  decree  of  the 
Commune,"  said  Louis. 

"I  will  run  to  the  station,"  said  Maurice, 
leaping  from  his  bed,  and  calling  his  servant 
to  assist  him. 

"  I  will  return  home  and  go  to  bed,"  said 
Louis.  "  I  had  not  two  hours'  sleep  last 
night,  thanks  to  those  outrageous  volunteers. 
If  they  only  fight  a  little,  let  me  sleep;  but 
if  they  fight  much,  come  and  fetch  me." 

"  But  why  are  you  so  smart  to-day  ?"  said 
Maurice,  eyeing  him  all  over  as  he  rose  to 
withdraw. 

"  Because  in  my  road  hither  I  am  obliged 
to  pass  the  '  Rue  Bethisy,'  and  in  La  Rue 
Bethisy,  on  the  third  flat,  is  a  window  which 
always  opens  when  I  jiass." 

"  Then  you  do  not  fear  being  taken  for  a 
fop  ?" 

"  I  a  fop  !  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  known 
for  a  French  sansculotte.  But  one  must 
make  some  sacrifice  to.  the  softer  sex.  The 
worship  of  the  country  does  not  exclude  that 
of  love;  indeed,  one  commands  the  other — 

"  Our  repnblicjius  profess 

We  but  follow  aucieiit  lore; 
Beauty  we  prize  none  the  less, 
Thai  we  love  our  fieeiloni  more. 

Dare  to  whistle  to  that,  and  I  denounce  you 
as  an  aristocrat.     Ailieu,  man  ami." 

Louis  held  out  his  hand  to  Maurice,  which 
the  young  republican  cordially  shook,  and 
went  out  thinkiuir  of  a  sonnet  to  Chloris. 
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CHAPITER  V. 

WHAT   SORT   OF   MAN    THE    CITIZEN   MAURICE 
LINDEY    WAS. 

While  Maurice  Lindoy,  having  dressed 
quickl}^  proceeds  to  the  section  of  La  Rue 
Lepelletier,  of  which,  as  we  aheady  know, 
he  was  secretary,  we  will  endeavour  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  antecedents  of  this 
young  man,  introduced  uj^on  the  scene  by 
one  of  those  impulses  so  familiar  to  powerful 
and  generous  natures. 

The  young  man  had  spoken  correctly  the 
preceding  evening,  when  in  reply  he  had  said 
his  name  was  Maurice  Lindey,  resident  in  La 
Rue  de  Roule.  He  might  have  added  he 
was  a  child  of  that  half  aristocracy,  accorded 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe.  His  ancestoi-s, 
for  two  hundred  years,  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  that  same  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition which  had  rendered  so  illustrious  the 
names  of  Moles  and  Masson.  His  father,  the 
good  Lindey,  who  had  passed  his  life  grumb- 
ling against  despotism,  when  on  the  four- 
teenth of  July,  '89,  the  Bastille  had  fallen  by 
the  hands  of  the  people,  died  from  sudden 
fright,  and  the  shock  of  seenig  despotism  re- 
placed by  a  liberty  militant,  leaving  his  only 
son  independent  by  fortune  and  republican 
in  principles. 

The  revolution  which  had  closely  followed 
this  great  event  found  Maurice  in  all  the 
vigour  and  maturity  of  manhood  becoming 
a  champion  prepared  to  enter  the  lists  ;  his 
republican  education  improved  by  his  great 
assiduity  to  the  clubs,  and  from  reading 
all  the  pamphlets  of  that  period.  God  knows 
how  many  Maurice  had  read.  Deep  and 
rational  contempt  for  the  hierarchy,  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  the  events  which 
formed  the  body,  absolute  denial  of  all 
nobility  which  was  not  personal,  impartial 
appreciation  of  the  past,  ardour  for  new 
ideas,  sympathy  with  the  people,  blended 
with  more  aristocratic  organizations,  such 
were  the  morals,  not  of  those  whom  we  have 
selected,  but  which  history  has  given  us  as 
the  heroes  of  our  tale. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  in 
height  five  feet  eight  inches,  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  muscular 
as  Hercules.     His  beautv  was  of  the  French 


cast,  that  is  to  say,  fair  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  cui-ling  chestnut  liaii-,  rosy  lips,  and 
ivory  teeth. 

After  the  portrait  of  the  man,  comes  the 
position  of  the  citizen.  Maurice,  not  i-ich, 
but  still  independent,  bore  a  name  much  re- 
spected, and,  above  all,  popular.  Maurice, 
known  by  his  education,  and  principles  still 
more  liberal  even  than  his  education,  Maurice 
placed  himself,  so  to  speak,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  composed  of  all  the  young  citizen 
patriots.  It  was  well  that  with  the  sans- 
culottes he  passed  for  rather  lukewarm,  and 
with  the  sectionaries  as  rather  foppish.  But 
the  sansculottes  no  longer  remembered  his 
lukewarmness  when  they  saw  him  snap  in 
twain  the  knotted  cudgels,  and  the  section- 
aries pardoned  his  elegance  when  he  one  day 
scientifically  planted  a  blow  between  two 
eyes,  that  had  been  watching  him  in  an 
offensive  manner  for  some  time  past. 

And  now  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  civic 
combined.  Maurice  had  assisted  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Bastille,  he  had  been  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  Versailles,  had  fought  like  a  lion 
on  the  10th  of  August,  and  in  this  memorable 
journey,  it  is  only  justice  to  observe,  he  had 
killed  as  many  patriots  as  Swedes,  not  being 
more  willing  to  permit  an  assassin  under  a 
blouse,  than  an  enemy  to  the  republic  under 
a  red  coat.  It  was  he  who  exhorted  the  de- 
fenders of  the  chateau  to  surrender  them- 
selves, and  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood; 
it  was  he  who  placed  himself  before  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon,  to  which  a  Parisian 
artilleryman  was  putting  a  light;  he  who  by 
a  window  first  entered  the  Louvre,  regardless 
of  the  firing  of  five  hundred  Swiss  and  as 
many  gentlemen  in  ambush;  and  when  he 
perceived  the  signal  of  surrender,  his  aveng- 
ing sword  had  already  cut  through  more  than 
ten  uniforms.  Then,  seeing  his  friends 
leisurely  massacring  some  prisoners,  who 
having  thrown  down  their  arms,  and,  clasping 
their  hands,  supplicated  for  life;  he  furiously 
attacked  these  fiends,  which  had  gained  for 
him  a  reputation  worthy  of  the  good  days  of 
Rome  and  of  Greece.  War  declared,  Maurice 
enrolled  himself,  and  departed  for  the  fron- 
tier in  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  with  the  first 
1500  volunteers  the  city  sent  against  the  in- 
vaders, and  who  each  day  had  been  followed 
by  1500  others. 
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At  the  first  battle  in  wliich  he  assisted, 
that  is  to  say  at  Jeniappus,  ho  received  a  burll, 
which  after  having  divided  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder,  lodged  against  the  bone.  The 
representative  of  the  people  knew  Maurice, 
and  he  ri'turncd  to  Paris  for  his  recovery. 

For  a  whole  month,  consumed  by  fever,  he 
tossed  upon  his  bed  of  suffering,  but  in  Jan- 
uary was  able  to  resume  his  command,  if  not 
by  name,  at  least  in  fact,  of  the  club  of 
Therinoi)yles,  that  is  to  say  of  one  hundred 
young  men  of  the  Parisian  citizens,  armed  to 
Oppose  any  attempt  in  favour  of  the  tyrant 
Capet;  and  yet  more,  Maurice,with  contracted 
brows,  dilated  eyes,  and  pale  face,  his  heart 
shrouded  with  a  strange  mixture  of  moral 
hatred  and  physical  pity,  assisted  at  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king,  and  perhaps  he  alone  of 
all  that  throng  remained  silent  when  the  head 
of  the  son  of  Saint  Louis  fell  on  the  scaffold, 
and  only  raised  on  high  his  redoubtable  sabre, 
while  his  friends,  loudly  shouting  Vive  la 
liberie,  omitted  to  notice  that  one  voice  at 
least  did  not  unite  itself  with  their  own. 

This  was  the  individual  who  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  ]\r-arch,  bent  his  steps 
towards  La  Rue  Lepelletier,  and  of  whose 
stormy  career  our  history  will  furnish  further 
detail. 

Towards  10  o'clock  Maurice  reached  the 
section  of  which  he  was  the  secretary.  The 
commotion  Avas  great.  The  question  in 
agitation  was,  to  vote  an  address  to  the  Con- 
vention in  order  to  repress  the  conspiracies 
of  the  Girondins.  They  impatiently  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Maurice. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  return  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,  of  the  audacity 
with  which  this  arch-conspirator  had  for  the 
second  time  entered  Paris,  where  he  well 
knew  a  price  was  now  fixed  on  his  head. 

To  this  circumstance  was  attributed  the 
attempt  made  the  preceding  evening  on  the 
Temple,  and  each  one  expressed  his  hatred 
and  indignation  against  the  traitors  and 
aristocrats. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  Mau- 
rice appeared  preoccupied  and  silent,  wrote 
down  the  proclamation,  finished  his  employ- 
ment in  three  hours,  demanded  if  the  sitting 
had  terminated,  and  receiving  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  took  his  hat,  and  proceeded 
towards  La  Rue  Saint  Honore. 


Arrived  there,  Paris  appearod  quite  differ- 
ent to  him.  He  revisited  tlie  corner  of  La 
Rue  du  Coq,  where  during  the  night  he  had 
first  seen  the  lovely  Unknown  struggling  in 
the  hands  of  soldiers.  Then  from  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  Bridge  Marie,  the  same 
road  ho  had  travelled  by  her  side,  stopping 
where  the  patrols  had  stopt  them,  repeat- 
ing in  the  same  place  (as  if  it  had  preserved 
an  echo  of  their  words),  the  sentences  ex- 
changed between  them  ;  only  it  was  now  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun  shining 
brilliantly  upon  this  walk,  reminded  him  at 
every  step  of  the  occurrences  of  the  past  night. 

Maurice  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered 
directly  La  Rue  Victor,  as  it  was  then  called. 

"Poor  woman,"  murmured  Maurice,  "she 
did  not  reflect  yesterday  that  the  duration 
of  the  night  was  only  twelve  hours,  and  that 
her  secret  would  in  all  probability  not  last 
longer  than  the  night.  By  the  light  of  the 
sun,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  the  door  through 
which  she  vanished,  and  who  knows  but  I 
may  perhaps  even  see  her  at  a  window  ?" 

He  then  entered  the  old  Rue  Saint  Jacques, 
and  placed  himself  in  the  same  spot  as  the 
Unknown  had  placed  him  on  the  preceding 
evening.  For  an  instant,  he  closed  his  eves, 
perhaps  foolishly  expecting  the  kiss  he  had 
then  received  would  again  impress  his  lips. 
But  he  felt  nothing  but  the  remembrance  ; 
'tis  true  that  burned  yet. 

Maurice  opened  his  ejes  and  saw  two  little 
streets,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left.  They  were  muddy,  dirty,  and  badly 
formed,  furnished  Avith  barriers,  cut  by  little 
bridges,  thrown  over  a  kennel.  There  might 
be  seen  the  beams  of  arches,  nooks,  corners, 
and  twenty  doors  propt  up,  fast  falling  into 
decaj-.  Hero  indeed  was  misery  in  all  its 
hideousness.  Here  and  there  was  a  garden 
enclosed  in  a  fence,  others  by  palisades  of 
poles,  some  by  walls,  and  skins  hanging  in 
the  outhouses,  diffusing  around  that  disgust- 
ing odour  always  arising  from  a  tan-vard. 

Maurice's  search  lasted  for  nearlv  two 
hours,  during  which  he  found  nothing,  and 
divined  nothing,  and  ten  times  he  had  re- 
traced his  steps  to  consider  where  he  was. 
But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  his  search 
was  a  fruitless  one',  as  all  trace  of  the  voung 
woman  seemed  to  have  been  effaced  by  the 
fog  and  rain  of  the  previous  night. 
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**  Truly,"  said  Maurice,  "I  must  b(!  in  a 
dream.  This  liltliy  place  could  not  for  an 
instant  luive  all'ordcd  refuge  for  my  beautiful 
fairy  of  last  night." 

There  was,  in  this  wild  Republican,  more 
real  poetry  than  in  his  friend  of  the  Ana- 
creontic quatrains,  since  he  clung  to  this 
idea,  fearful  to  sull}^,  even  in  thought,  the 
spotless  purity  of  the  Unknown.  But  all 
hope  had  now  forsaken  him. 

"Adieu,"  said  ho;  "mysterious  beauty, 
yon  have  treated  me  like  a  child  and  a  fool. 
Would  she  have  led  me  here  if  she  really 
lived  in  this  wretched  locality  ?  No,  she 
would  only  pass  as  a  swan  over  the  infected 
marsh,  and,  like  a  bird  in  the  air,  leave  no 
trace  behind." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   TEMPLE. 


The  same  day,  and  the  same  hour,  when 
Maurice,  disapjaoiuted  and  unhappy,  repassed 
the  Bridge  De  la  Tournelle,  several  munici- 
pals, accompanied  by  Santerre,  Commandant 
of  the  Parisian  Xational  Guard,  made  a  visit 
of  inquiry  to  the  Temple,  transformed  into 
a  prison,  since  the  13th  of  August,  1793. 

The  visit  was  made  especially  to  an  apart- 
ment in  the  third  stor}^,  consisting  of  an  ante- 
chamber and  three  rooms.  One  of  these 
chambers  was  occupied  by  two  females,  a 
young  girl,  and  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  all 
dressed  in  mourning.  The  elder  of  the  fe- 
males was  about  seven  or  eight  and  thirty. 
She  was  seated  at  a  table  reading. 

The  second,  whose  age  appeared  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine,  was  engaged  on  a  piece 
of  tapestry. 

The  young  girl  of  fourteen  years  was  seated 
near  the  child,  who,  ill  and  in  bed,  closed  his 
eyes  as  if  asleep,  although  that  was  utterly 
impossible,  owing  to  the  noise  made  by  the 
municipals.  Whilst  some  moved  the  beds, 
others  examined  their  clothes  and  linen;  the 
rest,  when  their  search  was  concluded,  re- 
mained rudely  staring  at  the  unfortunate 
prisoners,  who  never  even  raised  their  eyes, 
the  one  from  her  book,  the  other  from  her 
embroidery,  and  the  third  from  her  brother. 


The  eldest  of  these  women  was  tall,  hand- 
some, and  very  pale.  She  appeared  to  con- 
centrate all  her  attention  on  her  book, 
although  in  all  probability  her  eyes  read  but 
not  her  mind.  One  of  the  municipals  ap- 
proached her,  brutally  snatched  away  her 
book,  and  flung  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  prisoner  stretched  her  hand  across  the 
table,  took  up  the  second  volume,  and  con- 
tinued to  read. 

The  Montagnard  made  a  furious  gesture,  as 
if  he  would  take  away  the  second,  as  he  had 
the  first,  but  at  this  attempt,  which  startled 
the  prisoner  at  her  embroidery  near  the  win- 
dow, the  young  girl  sprang  forward,  and  en- 
circling the  reader's  head  with  her  arms, 
weeping,  exclaimed,  "  My  poor  mother!  my 
poor  mother!"  and  then  embraced  her.  As 
she  did  so  the  prisoner  placed  her  mouth  to 
her  ear,  and  whispered — "Marie,  there  is  a 
letter  concealed  in  the  stove;  remove  it," 

"Come!  come!"  said  the  municipal,  bru- 
tally dragging  the  young  girl  towards  him, 
and  separating  her  from  her  mother,  "  shall 
you  soon  have  finished  embracing  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  has  the  Convention  de- 
creed that  children  shall  not  embrace  their 
mother  ?" 

"  Xo,  but  it  has  decreed  that  traitors,  aris- 
tocrats, and  ci-devants  shall  be  punished,  that 
is  why  I  am  here  to  interrogate  you.  Answer, 
Antoinette.' 

She  who  was  thus  grossly  accosted  did  not 
even  deign  to  look  at  her  examiner,  but  turned 
her  head  aside,  while  a  flush  passed  over  her 
face,  pale,  and  furrowed  with  tears. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  attempt  last  night.  Whence 
came  it  ?" 

The  prisoners  still  maintained  silence. 

"Answer,  Antoinette,"  said  Santerre,  ap- 
proaching her,  without  remarking  the  almost 
frenzied  horror  which  had  seized  the  young 
woman  at  sight  of  this  man,  who,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  January,  conducted 
Louis  XVI.  from  the  Temple  to  the  scaffold. 
"  Reply.  They  were  conspiring  last  night 
against  the  Republic,  and  seeking  your  escape 
from  the  captivity  in  which  you  are  expiating 
your  ci-imes,  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Tell 
me,  do  you  know  who  are  the  conspirators  ?" 

Marie  started  at  contact  with  that  voice, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  fly  from  by  remov- 
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ing  her  cnair  to  the  greatest  distance  possible, 
but  replied  no  more  to  this  question  than  the 
former  ones ;  paid  no  more  deference  to  San- 
terre  than  she  had  done  to  the  municipah 

"  You  are  then  determined  not  to  reply," 
said  Santerre,  stamping  his  foot  furiously. 

The  prisoner  took  up  the  third  volume 
from  the  table.  Santerre  turned  himself 
away.  The  brutal  power  of  this  man,  who 
commanded  80,000  men,  who  had  only  need 
of  a  gesture  to  cover  the  voice  of  the  dying 
Louis  XVI.,  was  defeated  by  the-  dignity  of  a 
poor  prisoner,  whose  head  he  could  cause  to 
fall,  but  whose  will  he  could  not  bend. 

"  And  you,  Elizabeth,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  other  female,  wlio  at  that  instant  aban- 
doned her  tapestry  to  join  her  hands  in 
prayer,  not  to  these  men,  but  to  God,  "  will 
you  reply  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  ask,"  said  she; 
"  therefore  I  cannot  reply." 

"Morbleul  Citizen  Capet,"  said  Santerre, 
impatiently,  "  I  think  what  I  say  is  sufl&- 
ciently  clear,  too.  I  again  tell  you,  that 
yesterday  an  attempt  was  made  for  your  es- 
cape, and  you  certainly  must  know  the  cul- 
prits." 

"  Having  no  communication  with  those 
outside,  monsieur,  we  cannot  possibly  tell 
what  they  do,  either  for  or  against  us." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  municipal;  "we 
will  now  hear  what  your  nephew  will  say." 

And  he  approached  the  bed  of  the  young 
Dauphin.  At  this  menace,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette suddenly  rose. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  she,  '*'  my  sou  is  ill,  and 
now  asleep — do  not  wake  him." 
"Reply,  then." 
"I  know  nothing." 

The  municipal  walked  straight  to  the  bed 
of  the  little  prisoner,  who,  as  we  have  said, 
feigned  sleep. 

"Come^wake  up,  Capet,"  said  he,  shaking 
him  roughly. 

The  child  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled. 
The  municipals  then  surrounded  his  bed. 
The  queen,  agitated  with  fear  and  grief, 
made  a  sign  to  her  daughter,  who,  profiting 
by  this  moment,  glided  from  the  apartment 
into  the  room  adjoining,  opened  the  mouth 
of  the  stove,  and  drew  out  a  letter. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  asked  the 
child. 


"To  inquire  if  you  heard  nothing  during 
the  night  ?" 

"No;  I  was  asleep." 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  sleep,  it  seems." 

"Yes;  for  when  I  sleep  I  dream." 

"  And  what  do  you  dream  ?" 

"  That  I  again  see  my  father,  whom  you 
have  killed." 

"  Then  you  heard  nothing  ?"  said  Santerre, 
quickly. 

"  Nothing." 

"The.se  wolf's  cubs  are,  in  truth,  well 
agreed  with  the  she-wolf,"  said  the  municipal, 
furious  with  rage.  "There  has  been,  not- 
withstanding, a  plot." 

The  queen  smiled. 

"She  bullies  us,  the  Austrian!"  cried  the 
municipal.  "Well,  since  it  is  thus,  let  us 
execute  in  all  its  rigour  the  decree  of  the 
Commune.     Get  up,  Capet." 

'•'What  would  you  do  ?"  said  the  queen, 
forgetting  herself.  "  Do  you  not  see  my  son 
is  ill,  and  suffering  from  fever  ?  Would  you 
wish  to  kill  him  ?" 

"Your  son,"  said  the  municipal,  "is  the 
cause  of  constant  alarm  to  the  council  of  the 
Temple  :  he  is  the  point  at  which  all  the 
conspirators  aim,  and  flatter  themselves  they 
shall  carry  you  off  altogether.  Well,  let 
them  come.     Tison — call  Tison." 

Tison  was  a  species  of  journeyman,  charged 
with  all  the  household  work  in  the  prison. 
He  appeared.  He  was  a  man  of  forty  years 
old,  much  sunburnt,  of  a  rude  and  ferocious 
aspect,  with  matted  black  hair,  overhanging 
his  eyebrows. 

"Tison,"  said  Santerre,  "who  came  yes- 
terday to  bring  the  prisoners'  food  ?" 

Tison  uttered  a  name. 

"  And  their  linen,  who  brought  it  to  them  ?'* 
"My  daughter." 

"  Then  your  daughter  is  a  laundress  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"And  you  gave  her  the  washing  of  the 
prisoners  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  She  gains  as  much  by  one  as 
another;  it  is  no  longer  the  tyrant's  money, 
but  belongs  to  the  nation,  who  pays  for 
them." 

"  You  were  told  to  examine  the  linen  with 
the  greatest  attention." 

"Well,  do  I  ever  fail  in  my  duty?  In 
proof  of  which,  they  had  yesterday  a  hand- 
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korcliief  tied  in  two  knots.  I  linve  tiikeii  it 
to  tlio  oouiu'il,  wlio  ordiTcd  my  wifo  to  wash, 
iron,  iviul  return  it  to  Madame  Capet,  Avithout 
saying  anything  about  it." 

At  this  remark  of  two  knots  being  tied  in 
the  pocket-handkerchief,  tlie  Queen  trembled, 
the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dilated,  and  she  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  exchanged  liasty  glances. 

'"i'ison,"  said  Santerre,  "your  daughter  is 
a  person  of  wliose  patriotism  no  one  can  en- 
tertain a  doubt;  but  when  she  leaves  the 
Temple  to-day  she  returns  there  no  more." 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu!"  said  Tison,  terrified, 
"  what  are  you  saying  to  me  ?  I  shall  not  see 
my  daughter  till  I  go  out." 

"You  will  not  go  out,"  said  Santerre. 

Tison  looked  wildly  around,  without  al- 
lowing his  eye  to  remain  fixed  on  any  par- 
ticular object,  and  suddenly  exclaimed — "  I 
am  not  to  go  ont;  that  is  it,  is  it?  "Well, 
then,  I  will  go  out  altogether.  Give  me  my 
dismissal.  I  am  neither  traitor  nor  aristo- 
crat, that  I  should  be  detained  in  prison.  I 
tell  you  I  will  go  out." 

"  Citizen,"  said  Santerre,  "  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Commune,  and  be  silent,  or  I  tell  you 
it  may  be  all  the  worse  for  you.  Remain 
here  and  watch  all  that  passes.  There  is  an 
eye  on  you.     I  warn  3'ou  of  this." 

During  this  time  the  Queen,  w^ho  thought 
herself  for  a  moment  forgotten,  recovered  by 
degrees,  and  replaced  her  son  in  his  bed. 

"  Desire  your  wife  to  come  up,"  said  the 
municipal  to  Tison. 

He  obeyed  without  a  word.  The  threats 
of  Santerre  had  rendered  him  meek  as  a 
lamb. 

Tison's  wife  came  up. 

"Come  here,  citoyenne,"  said  Santerre, 
"we  are  going  into  the  antechambers;  dur- 
ing that  time,  search  all  the  prisoners." 

"  Listen,  wife,"  said  Tison;  "they  wdll  not 
permit  our  daughter  to  come  to  the  Temple." 

"  They  will  not  permit  our  daughter  to 
come  here !     Then  we  shall  see  her  no  more." 

Tison  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?" 

"  I  say  we  will  make  a  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Temple,  and  the  Council  shall  de- 
cide it.     In  the  meantime — " 

"  In  the  meantime  I  will  see  my  daughter 
again." 

"Silence,"  said  Saiiterre;  "you  came  here 


for  the  juirpose  of  searching  the  prisoners, 
search  them,  then,  and  afterwards  we  will 
see — " 

"  But— now— " 

"Oh,  oh!"  said  Santerre,  knitting  his 
brows;  "you  are  contaminated,  it  appears  to 
me." 

"Do  as  the  Citizen-General  tells  you, 
wife,"  he  said;  "afterwards,  we  shall  see." 

And  Tison  regarded  Santerre  with  a  hum- 
ble smile. 

"  Very  w^ell,"  said  the  w^oman;  "go,  then, 
I  am  ready  to  search." 

The  men  went  out. 

"  Ma  chere,  Madame  Tison,"  said  the 
Queen;  "you  know — " 

"  I  only  know%  Citoyenne  Capet,"  said  the 
horrible  woman,  gnashing  her  teeth,  "  that 
you  are  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  of  the 
people;  and  also  that  I  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect you,  and  you  know  it." 

Four  men  waited  at  the  door,  to  assist 
Tison's  wife,  if  the  Queen  offered  any  resist- 
ance. 

The  search  comm.enced  on  the  Queen, 

There  was  found  on  her  person  a  handker- 
chief tied  in  three  knots,  which  unfortu- 
nately appeared  a  reply  to  the  one  spoken  of 
by  Tison;  a  pencil,  a  scapulary,  and  some 
sealing-wax. 

"Ah!  I  knew  it,"  said  Tison's  wife;  "I 
have  often  told  the  municipals  she  wrote,  the 
Austrian!  The  other  day  I  found  a  lump  of 
sealing-wax  on  the  candlestick." 

"Ah,  madame,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  sup- 
plicating tone,  "only  show  the  scapulary,  I 
entreat  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  feel  pity  for 
you,  who  have  felt  so  much  pity  for  me;  to 
take  my  daughter  from  me." 

Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame  Royal  had 
nothing  found  upon  them. 

The  woman  Tison  recalled  the  municipals, 
who  entered,  Santerre  at  their  head.  She 
showed  them  the  articles  found  upon  the 
Queen;  which,  as  they  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  afforded  subject  for  an  infinite  variety 
of  conjectures;  but  the  handkerchief  tied  in 
three  knots  excited,  above  all,  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  persecutors  of  the  royal  race. 

"Now,"  said  Santerre,  "we  are  going  to 
read  the  decree  of  the  Convention  to  you." 

"  "What  decree  ?"  demanded  the  Queen. 
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"  The  decree  which  orders  you  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  your  son/' 

"  Is  it,  then,  true  that  this  decree  exists  ?" 

"Yes;  the  Convention  has  too  much  re- 
gard for  the  health  of  a  child  confided  to  its 
guardianship,  to  leave  him  in  the  care  of  a 
mother  so  depraved."' 

The  eyes  of  the  Queen  flashed  like  light- 
ning. 

"  But  form  some  accusation  at  least,  tigers 
that  you  are." 

"  That  is  not  at  all  difficult,"  said  a  mu- 
nicipal; and  he  pronounced  one  of  those 
infamous  accusations  brought  by  Suetone 
against  Agrippine. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  Queen,  standing,  pale 
with  indignation,  "  I  appeal  to  the  heart  of 
every  mother." 

"That  is  all  very  fine,"  said  a  municipal; 
"  but  we  have  already  been  here  two  hours," 
and  cannot  lose  the  whole  day.  Get  up, 
Capet,  and  follow  us." 

''Never,  never!"  cried  the  Queen,  rushing 
between  the  municipals  and  the  young  Louis, 
preparing  to  defend  the  approach  to  his  bed, 
as  a  tigress  the  entrance  to  her  den.  "  Never 
will  I  permit  you  to  carry  away  my  child." 

'*'0h!  Messieurs,"  said  Madame  Elizabeth, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
"  Messieurs,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  have  pity 
on  us  both." 

"Then  speak,"  said  Santerre;  ''state  the 
names,  avow  the  project  of  your  accomplices; 
explain  what  they  wished  to  intimate  by 
the  knots  made  in  the  pocket-handkerchief 
brought  with  your  linen  by  Tison's  daugh- 
ter, and  the  meaning  of  those  tied  in  the 
handkerchief  found  in  your  pocket,  and  on 
these  conditions  I  will  leave  you  your  child." 

A  look  from  Madame  Elizabeth  seemed  to 
implore  the  Queen  to  submit  to  this  dreadful 
sacrifice. 

Then  quietly  brushing  from  her  eye  a 
tear  which  sparkled  like  a  diamond,  "Adieu, 
my  son,"  cried  she;  "never  forget  your 
father  who  is  in  heaven,  or  your  mother  who 
will  soon  join  him  there,  and  never  omit  to 
repeat  morning  and  evening  the  prayer  I 
have  taught  yon.     Adieu!  my  son." 

She  gave  him  a  last  kiss;  then  rising  calm 
and  inflexible,  "  I  know  nothing,  Messieurs," 
said  slie,  "do  as  you  please." 

But  the  Queen  must  have  required  more 


than  the  usual  amount  of  fortitude  con- 
tained in  the  heart  of  woman,  and  above  all 
of  a  mother.  She  fell  back  fainting  upon  a 
chair,  whilst  they  carried  away  the  child, 
who  witli  fast  flowing  tears  held  out  his 
arms,  but  uttered  not  a  single  word  or  cry. 

The  door  closed  behind  the  municipals 
who  carried  away  the  child,  and  the  three 
women  remained  alone.  There  was  for  a 
moment  the  deep  silence  of  despair,  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  sobs. 

The  Queen  first  broke  silence. 

"My  daughter,"  said  she,  "that  letter  ?" 

"  I  burnt  it,  as  you  desired  me,  ma  mere." 

"TMthout  reading  it?" 

"Without  reading  it." 

"Adieu,  then,  to  the  last  ray  of  hope, 
divine  hope,"  murmured  Madame  Elizabeth. 

"You  are  right,  my  sister,  you  are  right; 
it  is  almost  beyond  endurance."  Then  turn- 
ing towards  her  daughter,  "  But  you  at  least 
saw  the  handwriting,  Marie  ?" 

"Yes,  ma  mere,  for  a  moment." 

The  Queen  rose,  went  to  the  door,  to  make 
sure  she  was  not  observed,  then  drawin?  a 
pin  from  her  hair,  approached  the  wall,  and 
from  a  chink  drew  out  a  small  paper  folded 
like  a  letter,  and  showing  it  to  Madame  Roy- 
ale,  "Collect  your  thoughts  before  you  reply, 
my  child,"  said  she;  "was  the  writing  the 
same  as  this  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  ma  mere,"  cried  the  princess  ; 
"I  recognise  it." 

"God  be  praised,  then,"  cried  the  Queen, 
falling  with  fervour  on  her  knees.  "  If  he 
could  write  since  this  morning,  he  is  safe. 
Thanks,  mon  Dieu  !  thanks  !  So  noble  a 
friend  deserves  thy  miraculous  preserva- 
tion." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  ma  mere  ?"  de- 
manded Madame  Royale.  ''Who  is  this 
friend  ?  Tell  me  his  name,  that  I  may  rec- 
ommend him  to  God  in  my  prayers." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child  ;  never  forget  it, 
this  name,  for  it  is  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
replete  with  honour  and  courage,  one  not 
devoted  to  us  through  ambition,  for  he  has 
only  revealed  himself  since  our  misfortunes. 
He  has  never  seen  the  Queen  of  France,  or 
rather  the  Queen  of  France  has  never  seen 
him,  and  he  vows  his  life  to  her  defence. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  recompensed  as  all  virtue 
is   now   recompensed,  by  a   dreadful    death. 
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But if    ho    (lies oli !    I   shall    still 

think  of  him  in  heavon  ....  he  is  called  .  .  . ." 
The  Queen  looked  uneasily  around,  then 
lowering  her  voice,  ''He  is  called  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Maison  liouge  ....  Pray  for  him." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   OATH    OF  THE    GAMESTER. 

The  attempted  abduction,  so  contestable 
was  it,  because  it  iuid  had  no  one  to  com- 
mence the  execution  of  it,  had  excited  the 
anger  of  some,  and  the  interest  of  others. 
That  which  likewise  corroborated  this  event 
almost  to  a  certainty,  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  General  Security  learned  that 
three  weeks  or  a  niontli  before  a  number  of 
emigrants  had  entered  France  from  different 
parts  of  the  frontier.  It  was  evident  these 
people  who  thus  risked  their  lives  did  not  do 
so  without  design,  and  this  design  was  in  all 
probability  to  co-operate  in  carrying  off  the 
royal  family. 

Already,  ujDon  the  proposition  of  the  Con- 
ventionalist Asselim,  the  terrible  decree  had 
been*  promulgated,  w^hich  condemned  to  death 
all  emigrants,  convicted  of  having  returned 
to  France,  all  Frenchmen  convicted  of  hav- 
ing intended  to  emigrate,  particularly  all 
convicted  of  having  assisted  in  their  flight,  or 
in  their  return,  either  a  female  or  male  emi- 
grant; and  lastl}^,  all  citizens  convicted  of 
having  afforded  shelter  to  an  emigrant.  AVith 
this  dreadful  law  commenced  the  "  Reign  of 
Terror."  All  that  was  wanting  was  the  law 
for  suspected  persons.  The  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Rouge  was  an  enemy  far  too  active 
and  audacious  for  his  return  to  Paris,  and  his 
apparition  in  the  Temple,  not  to  call  forth 
the  gravest  measures.  More  severe  inspec- 
tions than  had  previously  taken  place  were 
made  in  a  number  of  suspected  houses,  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  female  emigrants, 
who  allowed  themselves  to  he  taken,  and 
some  old  men,  whose  few  remaining  days 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  dispute 
with  the  executioner,  their  researches  pro- 
duced no  other  result. 

The  sections,  as  may  be  imagined,  were 
after  this  event  much  occupied  for  several 


days,  and  consequently  the  secretary  of  the 
section  Lepelletier,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial in  Paris,  had  little  time  to  think  of  his 
unknown  fair  one.  At  first,  as  he  had  re- 
solved on  quitting  La  Rue  Vieille  8t.  Jacques, 
he  had  tried  to  forget  her,  but,  as  his  friend 
Louis  had  observed  to  him — 

Alas  I  endeavouring  to  forget 
But  makes  us  recollect  the  more. 

Maurice,  however,  neither  said  or  confessed 
anything.  He  buried  in  his  heart  all  the 
details  of  that  adventure  which  he  had  been 
able  to  conceal  from  the  scrutiny  of  his 
friend.  But  he  who  knew  Maurice  to  be  of 
a  joyous  and  hilarious  nature,  and  now  saw 
him  constantly  sad  and  thoughtful,  seeking 
solitude,  doubted  not,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, that  the  rogue  Cupid  had  passed  that 
way. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  its  eighteen 
centuries  of  monarchy,  France  had  had  few 
years  so  mythological  as  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1793.  In  the  meantime  the  chevalier  was 
not  taken,  and  he  was  no  more  s^Doken  of. 
The  widowed  Queen,  cruelly  robbed  of  her 
child,  contented  herself  by  weeping,  in  com- 
pany wath  her  sister  and  daughter.  The 
young  dauphin  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
''  Simon  the  Shoemaker,"  this  poor  little 
martyr  who,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years, 
w'as  reunited  to  his  father.  There  was  a 
moment's  calm.  The  Montagnard  volcano 
rested  before  devouring  the  Girondins. 

Maurice  felt  the  weight  of  this  calm,  as 
the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  is  felt  in 
stormy  weather,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
dispose  of  his  leisure,  abandoned  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  ardour  of  a  sentiment  which,  if 
not  actually  love  itself,  bordered  closely  upon 
it.  He  re-read  his  letter,  again  kissed  his 
beautiful  sapphire  ring,  and  resolved  (not- 
withstanding his  oath)  to  make  one  more 
attempt,  promising  himself  this  should  indeed 
he  the  last.  The  young  man  had  first  thought 
he  would  go  to  the  section  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  there  make  inquiry  from  the 
secretary,  his  colleague.  But  the  first  idea 
(and  we  may  add,  which  he  still  retained), 
that  the  beautiful  Unknown  was  mixed  up 
in  some  political  plot,  still  restrained  him,  as 
the  thought  that  any  indiscretion  on  his  part 
might  be  the  means  of  sending  this  lovely 
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woman  to  La  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  her 
head  to  the  block,  caused  his  blood  to  curdle 
and  freeze  in  his  veins.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined on  seeking  this  adventure  alone,  and 
without  any  further  information.  His  plan, 
besides,  was  very  simple.  The  catalogue  of 
names  inscribed  on  each  door  would  certainly 
afford  hjm  some  clue,  and  then,  by  interro- 
gating the  porter,  he  might  be  able  to  solve 
the  mystery. 

In  his  capacity  of  secretary  of  La  Rue 
Lepelletier,  he  possessed  full  and  entire  right 
to  make  all  inquiries.  Besides,  Maurice, 'ig- 
norant of  the  name  of  the  Unknown,  Avas 
able  to  judge  of  it  by  analogy.  It  was  im- 
possible so  lovely  a  creature  should  not  pos- 
sess a  name  in  harmony  with  her  form,  some 
name  appertaining  to  sylph,  fairy,  or  angel, 
since  her  arrival  on  earth  must  have  been 
hailed  as  that  of  a  superior  and  supernatural 
being.  This  name  would  then  most  infallibly 
guide  him. 

Maurice  then  dressed  himself  in  a  blouse 
of  dark  brown  cloth,  adorned  his  head  with 
the  "  bonnet  rouge,"  worn  on  great  occasions, 
and  set  out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  alone. 
He  had  in  his  hand  one  of  those  knotted 
cudgels  called  "  uue  Constitution,"  which, 
wielded  by  his  vigorous  hand,  was  powerful 
as  the  club  of  Hercules,  and  in  his  pocket  he 
placed  his  commission  as  secretary  of  the 
section  Lepelletier.  These  were  at  once  his 
physical  security  and  his  moral  guarantee. 

He  prepared  himself  to  review  afresh  La 
Rue  St.  Victor,  La  Rue  Vieille  St.  Jacques, 
reading  by  light  of  the  declinmg  day  all  those 
names  (inscribed  in  a  hand  more  or  less  prac- 
tised) upon  the  panels  of  every  door. 

Maurice  had  reached  the  hundredth  house, 
and  consequently  read  the  hundredth  list, 
and  nothing  had  yet  occurred  to  iiuhice  him 
to  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  least  degree 
upon  the  trail  of  the  Unknown,  when  a 
good-natured  shoemaker,  noticing  the  anxi- 
ety and  impatience  depicted  on  the  young 
man's  countenance,  came  out  with  his  strap 
of  leather  and  his  punch,  and  looking  at 
Maurice  over  his  spectacles — 

"  Do  you  wish  any  information  respecting 
the  tenants  of  this  house.  Citizen  ?"  said  he; 
"if  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it  to  you." 

"Thanks,  Citizen,"  stammered  Maurice; 
"  I  am  looking  for  the  name  oi  a  friend." 


"  Tell  me  the  name,  Citizen ;  I  know  every- 
body in  this  quarter.  Where  does  this  friend 
live'?" 

"  He  lives,  I  think,  in  the  Old  Rue  Jacques, 
but  I  fear  he  has  removed." 

"  But  how  is  he  named  ?  I  must  know 
that." 

Maurice  taken  thus  unawares,  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  then  pro:ioiinced  the  first  name 
that  presented  itself  to  his  memory. 

"Rene,"  said  he. 

''And  what  trade?" 

Maurice  was  surrounded  by  tanneries. 

"  A  working  tanner,"  said  he. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  a  burgess,  who  stopt 
and  regarded  Mtiurice  with  a  certain  good- 
nature, not  totally  exempt  from  ^listrust,  "  it 
is  necessary  to  address  yourself  to  his  mas- 
ter." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  door-keeper;  "  it 
is  quite  right,  the  masters  know  the  names 
of  these  workmen;  there  is  the  Citizen  Dix- 
mer,  wIk)  is  manager  of  a  tannery,  has  more 
than  fifty  workmen  in  his  yard,  he  will  per- 
haps tell  you."  Maurice  turned  round  and 
saw  a  burgess  of  commanding  figure,  with  a 
mild  countenance,  the  richness  of  whose  at- 
tire denoted  opulence. 

"Only  as  the  citizen  porter  observes,  it  is 
necessary  I  should  know  the  family  name." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Rene." 

"Rene  is  his  baptismal  name;  it  is  the 
family  name  I  require.  All  my  workmen 
sign  their  family  name." 

"  Mafoi,"  said  Maurice,  growing  impatient 
under  this  species  of  interrogation,  "  tlie 
family  name?    I  do  not  know  it." 

"  What,"  said  the  burgeso,  with  a  smile,  in 
which  Maurice  thought  he  discerned  more 
irony  than  he  wished  to  appear,  "  What,  not 
know  the  surname  of  your  friend  ?" 

"No." 

"  In  that  case,  it  is  not  probable  you  will 
find  them,"  and  the  burgess  gravely  bowing 
to  Maurice,  walked  a  short  distance  and  en- 
tered a  liouse  in  the  Old  Rue  Saint  Jacques. 

"  The  fact  is,  tliat  if  ^-ou  do  not  know  his 
surname,"  said  the  porter.  .  .  . 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know  it,"  said  Maurice, 
who  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  find  some 
occasion  to  vent  his  ill  temper,  and  was  at 
the  moment  much  inclined  to  seek  a  quarrel. 
"  What  Have  you  lo  f^ay  to  chat  ?" 
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"  Nothing,  Citizon,  nothing  ut  iiU,  only 
since  you  do  not  know  the  mime  of  your 
friend,  it  is  as  Citizen  Dixmer  said,  more  than 
prohable,  you  will  not  find  him."  And  the 
citizen  porter  went  into  his  lodge,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  Maurice  felt  a  great  inclina- 
tion to  thrash  this  porter,  but  he  was  an  old 
man,  and  his  infirmities  saved  him.  Be- 
sides, the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he 
liad  only  a  few  moments  of  daylight  left. 
He  availed  himself  of  it  by  returning  to  the 
first  street,  then  to  the  second,  examined 
every  door,  searched  in  every  nook,  looked 
under  every  palisade,  climbed  each  Avail, 
threw  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  every  gate- 
Avay,  looked  through  the  keyholes,  knocked 
at  some  deserted  warehouses  without  receiv- 
ing any  reply,  till  at  length  nearly  two  hours 
had  ehxpsed  in  this  useless  investigation. 

Nine  o'clock  struck;  no  more  noise  was 
heard,  no  movement  seen  in  this  deserted 
quarter,  whose  life  seemed  to  have  retired 
with  the  light  of  day.  Maurice  in  despair 
made  a  retrograde  movement,  when  all  at 
once,  at  the  winding  of  a  narrow  alley,  he 
discerned  a  light  burning.  He  immediately 
ventured  into  the  dark  passage,  without  re- 
marking that  at  the  moment  even  where  he 
had  thrust  himself,  a  curious  head,  which  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  (from  the  midst  of 
a  clump  of  trees,  rising  from  under  the  wall), 
had  followed  all  his  movements,  and  then 
disappeared  suddenly  behind  this  wall.  A 
short  time  after  this  head  had  disappeared, 
three  men  came  out  from  a  small  door  in 
this  same  wall,  went  into  the  alley,  where 
Maurice  had  preceded  them,  while  a  fourth 
for  greater  security,  locked  the  door  of  en- 
trance into  this  alley.  At  the  end  of  this 
alley,  Maurice  discovered  a  court;  it  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  court  the  light  was 
burning.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  poor 
solitary  house,  but  at  the  first  sound  the  light 
was  extinguished.  He  redoubled  his  efforts, 
but  no  one  answ^ered  to  his  call,  he  saw  they 
were  determined  to  make  no  reply,  so  com- 
prehending that  It  was  only  a  useless  waste 
of  time,  he  crossed  the  court  and  re-entered 
the  alley.  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the 
house  turned  softly  on  its  hinges,  three  men 
came  out,  and  then  the  sound  of  a  whistle 
was  heard. 

Maurice  turned  round,  and  saw  three  shad- 


ows within  a  short  distance.  He  saw  in  the 
darkness,  also  (his  eyes  having  become  ac- 
customed to  this  obscurity)  the  reflection  of 
three  glittering  blades.  He  knew  he  was 
hemmed  in.  He  would  have  brandished  his 
club,  but  the  alley  was  so  narrow  that  it 
touched  the  wall  on  either  side.  At  the 
same  moment  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
stunned  him.  This  was  an  unforeseen  assault 
made  upon  him  by  the  four  men  who  entered 
through  the  door  in  the  wall.  Seven  men  at 
the  same  time  threw  themselves  upon  Mau- 
rice, and  notwithstanding  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, overpowered  him,  and  succeeded  in 
binding  his  hands  and  bandaging  his  eyes. 

Maurice  had  not  even  uttered  a  cry,  or 
called  for  aid.  Strength  and  true  courage 
suffer  by  themselves,  and  are  tenacious  of 
the  help  of  a  stranger.  Besides,  Maurice  had 
often  heard  that  no  one  would  enter  this  de- 
serted quarter.  Maurice  was  thus,  as  we 
have  said,  thrown  dowai  and  bound,  but  had 
not  uttered  a  single  complaint.  He  had  re- 
flected as  to  what  would  follow, — that  as  they 
had  bandaged  his  eyes  they  did  not  intend  to 
kill  him  directly.  At  Maurice's  age,  respite 
becomes  hope.  He  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  listened  patiently. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  a  voice  still 
breathless  from  the  late  struggle. 

"  I  am  a  man  they  3,re  murdering,"  replied 
Maurice. 

"  What  is  more,  you  are  a  dead  man  if  you 
speak  so  loud,  or  call  for  assistance,  or  even 
utter  the  least  cry." 

"  If  I  had  wished  to  do  so,  I  need  not  have 
waited  till  the  present  time." 

"  Are  you  ready  to  answer  my  questions  ?" 

"  Let  me  hear  them  first,  I  shall  then  see 
whether  I  ought  to  reply." 

"  Who  sent  you  here  ?" 

"  No  one." 

"  You  came  then  of  your  own  accord  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  lie." 

Maurice  made  a  desperate  effort  to  disen- 
gage his  hands,  but  it  was  m  vain. 

"  1  never  lie,"  said  he. 

"  In  either  case,  whether  you  came  of  your 
own  accord  or  were  sent,  you  are  a  spy." 

"And  you  are  cowards!" 

"  We  cowards!" 

"  Yon  are  seven  or  eight  against  one  man 
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bound,  and  you  insult  that  man.  Cowards! 
cowards!  cowards!" 

Tliis  violence  on  the  part  of  Maurice,  in- 
stead of  enraging  his  adversaries,  appeared 
to  produce  a  contrary  effect.  It  was  even  a 
proof  that  the  young  man  was  not  what  they 
deemed  him;  a  true  spy  would  have  trem- 
bled, and  begged  for  mercy. 

"  There  is  nothing  insulting  in  that,"  said 
a  voice,  milder,  yet  firmer  than  any  that  had 
previously  been  heard,  "  in  the  times  we  live 
in,  one  may  be  a  spy  without  being  a  dis- 
lionest  man,  only  it  is  at  the  risk  of  one's 
life." 

"  If  that  is  your  opinion,  you  are  welcome 
to  question  me,  I  will  answer  you  faithfully." 

"  What  brought  you  into  this  quarter?" 

"  To  search  here  for  a  woman." 

An  incredulous  murmur  followed  this  as- 
sertion. The  breeze  increased,  and  became 
a  hurricane. 

"You  lie!"  said  the  same  voice;  "it  is  no 
woman — there  is  no  woman  in  this  quarter 
to  follow;  avow  your  intentions,  or  you  die." 

"Well,  then/' said  Maurice,  "you  surely 
would  not  kill  me  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  so,  unless  you  are  true  brigands." 

And  Maurice  made  a  second  effort,  more 
strenuous  than  the  first,  to  disengage  his  arms 
from  the  cord  which  secured  them.  It  was 
useless,  and  at  that  moment  he  experienced 
a  sliarp  pain  in  his  breast,  which  made  him 
flinch. 

"  Oh !  you  feel  that,"  said  one  of  the  men ; 
"  there  are  eight  more  similar  to  this,  with 
which  you  will  claim  acquaintance." 

"  Kill  me,  then,"  said  Maurice,  with  resig- 
nation; "it  will  at  least  be  finished  at  once." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  mild,  but  firm 
voice. 

"  Do  you  wash  to  know  my  name  ?" 

*•  Yes,  your  name." 

"  I  am  Maurice  Lindey." 

"  What!"  cried  a  voice;  "  Maurice  Lindey, 
the  revolu— the  patriot,  Maurice  Lindey,  the 
secretary  of  the  Section  Lepelletier  ?" 

These  words  were  pronounced  with  so 
much  w^armth,  that  Maurice  felt  they  w^ere 
decisive.  This  reply  was  calculated  to  decide 
his  fate.  Maurice  was  incapable  of  fear;  he 
drew  himself  up  like  a  true  Spartan,  and  re- 
plied in  a  firm  voice — 

"  Yes,  Maurice  Lindey;  yes,  Maurice  Lin- 


dey,  secretary  to  the  Section  Lepelletier; 
yes,  JVIaurice  Lindey,  the  patriot,  the  revo- 
lutionist, the  Jacobin;  Maurice  Lindey,  in 
short,  whose  happiest  day  will  be  that  on 
which  he  dies  for  liberty." 

This  reply  was  received  with  the  silence  of 
death. 

Maurice  presented  his  breast,  expecting 
every  moment  the  sword,  of  which  he  had 
only  felt  the  point,  would  be  plunged  into 
his  heart. 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  said  a  voice  full  of  emo- 
tion; "let  us  see,  young  man,  that  you  lie 
not." 

"  Feel  in  my  pocket,"  said  Maurice,  "  and 
you  will  there  find  my  commission.  Look 
upon  my  breast,  and  if  not  effaced  by  my 
blood,  you  will  see  my  initials,  an  M  and  L 
embroidered  on  my  shirt." 

Maurice  felt  himself  immediately  raised  by 
strong  arms,  and  carried  to  some  distance. 
He  first  heard  one  door  open,  then  a  second, 
w^hich  he  knew  was  narrower  than  the  first, 
from  the  trouble  the  men  found  in  carrying 
him  through.  The  murmuring  and  whisper- 
ing continued. 

"I  am  lost!"  said  Maurice  to  himself; 
"they  will  fasten  a  stone  round  my  neck,  and 
cast  me  into  the  Briere." 

In  an  instant  he  felt  the  men  who  bore  him 
were  mounting  some  steps.  A  warmer  air 
fanned  his  face,  and  he  was  placed  upon  a 
seat.  He  heard  a  door  double  locked,  and 
the  sound  of  dejDarting  steps.  He  fancied  he 
was  left  alone.  He  listened  with  as  much 
attention  as  was  possible  in  a  man  whose  life 
hung  upon  a  word,  and  thought  he  again 
heard  the  voice  which  had  already  struck 
upon  his  ear  say,  with  a  mixture  of  decision 
and  mildness,  "  We  will  deliberate." 


CHAPTER    VIIL 


GENEVIEVE. 


A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  passed  away;  it 
appeared  an  age  to  Maurice.  And  what  more 
natural  .-*  Young,  handsome,  and  vigorous, 
highly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  a  hundred 
devoted  friends,  with  whom  he  sometimes 
dreamed  of  accomplisliing  great  things,   he 
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felt  himself  suddenly,  without  preparation, 
liable  to  lose  his  life — the  victim  of  a  base 
ambuscade.  He  knew  no  one  was  shut  in 
the  chamber,  but  was  he  watclied  ?  He  again 
exerted  all  his  strength  to  break  his  bonds, 
till  his  iron  muscles  swelled,  and  the  cords 
entered  his  flesh,  but  this,  like  all  his  former 
efforts,  was  useless. 

It  was  the  more  terrible  his  hands  being 
tied  behind,  he  was  unable  to  draw  up  his 
bandage.  If  he  were  only  able  to  see,  he 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  escape.  However, 
as  these  various  attempts  were  made  without 
opposition,  and  hearing  no  one  stirring,  he 
concluded  he  was  quite  alone. 

His  feet  pressed  upon  something  soft  and 
heavy,  it  might  be  gravel  or  perhaps  clay. 
An  acrid  and  pungent  smell  announced  the 
presence  of  vegetable  matter.  Maurice  fan- 
cied he  was  in  a  greenhouse,  or  some  place 
very  like  it.  He  took  a  step  or  two,  hit  the 
wall,  turned,  and,  gi'oping  with  his  hands, 
felt  some  garden  tools.  He  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy.  With  unparalleled  exertion 
he  began  to  examine  these  tools,  one  aff er  the 
other.  His  flight  now  became  a  question  of 
time.  If  chance  or  Providence  granted  him 
five  minutes,  and  if  among  these  tools  he 
found  a  sharp  instrument,  he  was  saved. 
He  found  a  spade.  From  the  way  in  which 
Maurice  was  bound,  it  required  a  great  strug- 
gle to  raise  the  spade  a  sufficient  height  for 
his  purpose.  He  at  length  succeeded,  and, 
upon  the  iron  of  the  spade  which  he  sup- 
ported against  the  wall  with  his  back,  he  at 
last  cut,  or  rather  wore  away,  the  cord  which 
confined  his  wrists.  The  operation  was 
tedious;  the  iron  cut  slowly.  The  perspira- 
"  tion  streamed  from  his  face,  he  heard  a  noise 
as  of  Some  one  api^roaching;  with  a  tremen- 
dous effort  the  cord  (rather  worn)  broke. 
This  time  it  was  a  cry  of  joy  he  gave  utter- 
ance to;  now  at  least  he  was  sure  to  die  in 
defending  himself.  Maurice  tore  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  not  deceived,  but 
found  himself  in  a  kind  of  not  greenhouse 
but  pavilion,  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
more  delicate  plants,  unable  to  outlive  the 
winter  in  the  open  air.  In  a  corner  the 
gardening  implements  were  stowed  away, 
which  had  been  the  means  of  rendering  him 
so  important  a  service.  Facing  him  was  a 
window;  he  glanced  towards  it,  and  saw  it 


was  grated,  and  a  man  armed  with  a  carbine 
placed  sentinel  before  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  about 
thirty  paces  distant,  ])erhaps  rather  less,  rose 
a  small  turret,  fellow  to  the  one  where  Mau- 
rice reuiained  prisoner.  The  blind  was  down, 
but  thi'ough  the  blind  a  light  was  visible. 

He  approached  the  door  and  listened,  an- 
other sentinel  was  placed  before  this  door. 
These  were  the  footsteps  he  had  heard.  But 
from  the  end  of  tlie  corridor  a  confusion  of 
voices  resounded.  The  deliberation  had  evi- 
dently degenerated  into  disputation. 

Maurice  could  not  hear  distinctly  what  was 
said  ;  some  words,  however,  reached  him,  and 
amidst  these  words— as  if  for  them  only  the 
distance  was  short — he  distinguished  plainly. 
Spy  !  Poniard  !  Death  !  Mauiice  redoubled 
his  attention,  a  door  opened,  and  he  heard 
more  distinctly. 

"  Yes,"  said  one  voice,  "it  is  assuredly  a 
spy  ;  he  has  discovered  something,  and  is  cer- 
tainly sent  to  take  us  and  our  secret  una- 
wares. In  freeing  him  we  run  the  risk  of  his 
denouncing  us.  ^' 

"  But  his  word,"  said  a  voice. 

"  His  word — he  will  give  it  only  to  betray 
it.  Is  he  a  gentleman,  that  we  should  trust 
his  word  ?" 

Maurice  ground  his  teeth  at  the  idea  which 
some  folks  still  retained,  that  only  a  gentle- 
man could  keep  his  oath. 

"  But  he  does  not  know  us  ;  how  can  he 
denounce  us  ?" 

"  No,  he  does  not  know  us  certainly,  nor 
our  occupations,  but  he  knows  the' address, 
and  will  return  ;  this  time  he  will  be  well 
accompanied." 

This  argument  appeared  conclusive. 

"Then,"  said  a  voice,  which  several  times 
already  had  struck  Maurice  as  belonging  to 
the  chief  ;  "  it  is  then  quite  decided." 

"  Yes,  a  hundred  times  yes  ;  I  donotcom- 
preiieud  you  with  your  magnanimity.  Mon 
cher,  if  the  Committee  for  the  Public  Safety 
caught  us,  you  would  see  if  they  acted  after 
this  fashion." 

*'  You  persist,  then,  in  your  decision,  gen- 
tlemen ?" 

"  Without  doubt,  and  you  are  not,  Me  hope, 
going  to  oppose  it  ?" 

"  I  have  only  one  voice,  gentlemen,  it  has 
been  in  favour  of  his  liberation  ;  you  possess 
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six,  and  they  all  vote  for  his  death.  Let  it 
then  be  death." 

Maurice  felt  the  blood  freeze  in  his  veins. 

"  Of  course  he  will  howl  and  cry/' said  the 
voice;  "but  have  you  removed  Madame  Dix- 
mer?" 

"  Madame  Dixmer  !"  murmured  Maurice  ; 
"  I  begin  now  to  comprehend  I  am  in  the 
houise  of  the  master  tanner,  who  spoke  to  me 
in  the  old  Rue  Saint  Jacques,  and  who  went 
away  laughing  because  I  Avas  unable  to  tell 
him  the  name  of  my  friend.  But  how  the 
devil  can  it  be  to  his  interest  to  assassinate 
me  ?" 

Looking  round  about  him,  Maurice  per- 
ceived an  iron  stake  with  a  handle  of  ash- 
tree  wood. 

"In  any  case,"  said  he,  "before  they  as- 
sassinate me,  I  will  kill  more  than  one  of 
them." 

And  he  sprung  to  secure  this  liarmless 
instrument,  which,  in  his  hand,  was  to  be- 
come a  formidable  weapon.  He  then  retired 
behind  the  door,  and  so  placed  himself  that 
he  could  see  without  being  seen.  His  heart 
beat  so  tumultuously,  that  in  the  deep  silence 
its  palpitations  might  be  heard.  Suddenly 
Maurice  shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  A 
voice  had  said — 

"  If  you  act  according  to  my  advice,  you 
will  break  a  window,  and  through  the  bars 
kill  him  with  a  shot  from  a  carbine." 

"Oh!  no,  no — not  an  explosion,"  said  an- 
other voice;  "  tliat  might  betray  us.  Be- 
sides, Dixmer,  there  is  your  wife." 

"  I  have  just  looked  at  her  through  the 
blind  ;  she  suspects  nothing — she  is  reading." 

''  Dixmer,  you  shall  decide  for  us.  Do  you 
advocate  ;i  shot  from  the  carbine,  or  a  stroke 
from  the  poniard  ?" 

"  Avoid  firearms  as  far  as  it  is  possible — the 
poniard." 

"  Tiien  let  it  be  the  poniard.     Aliens!" 

"Allons!"  repeated  five  or  six  voices  to- 
gether. 

Maurice  was  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  with 
a  heart  of  flint,  and  in  mind,  like  many 
otlu-rs  at  that  epoch,  an  atheist.  But  at  the 
worn  "  Allons!"  pronor.nced  behind  the 
door,  which  alone  separated  him  from  death, 
he  remembered  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
his  mother  had  taught  him  when  an  nifant 
he  repeated  his  prayers  at  her  knee. 


Steps  approaclied,  stopped :  then  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  slowly 
opened. 

During  this  fleeting  moment,  Maurice  had 
said  to  himself,  "  If  I  lose  this  opportunity 
to  strike  the  first  blow,  I  am  a  dead  man. 
If  I  throw  myself  upon  the  assassins,  I  take 
them  unawares— gain  first  the  garden,  then 
the  street,  and  am  saved  \" 

Immediately,  with  the  spring  of  a  lion,  and 
uttering  a  savage  cry,  which  savoured  more 
of  menace  than  terror,  he  threw  down  the 
first  two  men,  who,  believing  him  bound  and 
blindfolded,  were  quite  unprejiared  for  such 
an  assault,  scattered  the  others,  took  a 
tremendous  leap  over  them  thanks  to  his  iron 
muscles,  saw  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  a  door 
leading  into  the  garden  wide  open,  rushed 
towards  it,  cleared  at  a  bound  six  steps,  and 
found  himself  in  the  garden,  debating  if  it 
were  best  to  endeavour  to  run  and  gain  the 
gate.  This  gate  was  secured  by  a  lock  and  a 
couple  of  bolts.  Maurice  drew  back  the 
bolts,  tried  to  open  the  lock,  but  it  had  no 
key. 

In  the  meantime  his  pursuers,  who  had 
reached  the  steps,  perceived  him. 

"  There  he  is!"  cried  they;  "fire  upon  him, 
Dixmer,  fire  !     Kill  him — kill  him  I" 

Maurice  uttered  a  groan ;  he  was  enclosed 
in  the  garden;  he  measured  the  walls  with 
his  eye — they  were  ten  feet  in  height. 

All  this  passed  in  a  moment.  The  assassins 
rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  him. 

Maurice  was  about  thirty  feet  in  advance, 
or  nearly  so;  he  looked  round  about  him  with 
the  air  of  a  condemned  man  who  seeks  con- 
cealment as  the  means  of  saving  himself  from 
the  reality.  He  perceived  the  turret — the 
blind— and  behind  the  blind  the  light  burn- 
ing. 

He  made  but  one  bound — a  bound  of  six 
feet — seized  the  blind,  tore  it  down,  passed 
through  the  window,  smashinsr  it,  and  alis^hted 
in  a  chamber,  where  a  female  sat  reading. 

The  female  rose  terrified,  calhng  for  as- 
sistance. 

"  StaTid  aside,  (lenevieve — stand  aside!" 
cried  the  voice  of  Dixmer;  "  stand  aside,  that 
I  may  kill  him  I" 

Aiui  Maurice  saw  the  carbine  levelled  at 
him.  But  scarcely  had  the  woman  looked  at 
him,  than  she  uttered  a  frightful  crv,  and  iu- 
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stoud  of  staniling  aside,  us  desired  by  lier 
hnsbiiiul,  rushed  between  him  and  the  barrel 
of  the  gun. 

This  movement  concentrated  all  Maurice's 
attention  to  the  generous  woman,  wliose  first 
impulse  was  to  protect  him  from  danger  and 
death.  In  his  turn,  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
astonishment. 

It  was  the  long  sought-for  Unknown. 

"  You !"  cried  he;  "  you " 

"Silence!"  cried  she. 

Then,  turning  towards  the  assassins,  who, 
variously  armed,  approached  the  window — 

"Ah!  you  will  not  kill  liim!"  cried 
she. 

"  He  is  a  spy,"  said  Dixmer,  whose  usually 
placid  countenance  had  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  stern  resolution;  "he  is  a  spy, 
and  therefore  must  die." 

"  A  spy — he!"  said  Genevieve;  "he  a  spy! 
Come  here,  Dixmer;  I  need  only  say  one  word 
to  prove  that  you  are  strangely  deceived." 

Dixmer  and  Genevieve  approached  the 
window,  and  in  a  low  voice  she  uttered  a  few 
words.  The  master  tanner  raised  his  head 
quickly. 

"  He  !"  said  he. 

"He  himself,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  You  are  certain,  quite  certain  ?" 

This  time  the  young  woman  did  not  reply, 
but  smiling,  held  out  her  hand  to  Maurice. 

The  features  of  Dixmer  now  assumed  a 
singular  expression  of  gentleness  and  indiffer- 
ence. He  placed  the  butt  end  of  his  musket 
on  the  ground. 

"This  is  quite  another  thing,"  said  he. 

Then  making  a  sign  to  his  companions  to 
follow,  he  stepped  aside  with  them,  and  after 
saying  a  few  words,  they  disappeared. 

"  Conceal  that  ring,"  murmured  Genevieve; 
"it  is  known  by  every  one  here." 

Maurice  quickly  drew  the  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  slipped  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
A  moment  afterwards  the  door  of  the  pavilion 
opened,  and  Dixmer,  unarmed,  advanced 
towards  Maurice. 

"  Pardon  me,  citizen,"  said  he  to  him,  "that 
I  had  not  known  sooner  the  obligation  I  am 
under  to  you.  My  wife,  while  retaining  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  service  you  ren- 
dered her  on  the  10th  of  March,  had  forgotten 
your  name.  We  were  therefore  completely  ni 
ignorance   with   whom  we  were  concerned  ; 


independent  of  this,  believe  me,  we  might 
not  for  a  moment  have  entertained  suspicion 
either  of  your  honour  or  intentions.  Again, 
I  say,  pardon  me." 

Maurice  was  bewildered;  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  preserved  his  equilibrium,  he 
felt  his  head  turn  round,  and  was  near 
falling.  He  supported  himself  against  the 
mantel-piece.  At  length, — "Why  did  you 
Avish  to  kill  me  ?"  said  he. 

"This  is  the  secret,  citizen,"  said  Dixmer; 
"I  confide  it  to  your  keeping.  I  am,  as  you 
already  know,  a  tanner,  and  principal  in  this 
concern.  The  greater  part  of  the  acids  I 
employ  in  the  preparation  of  my  skins  arc 
prohibited  goods.  Now  the  smugglers  have 
received  intelligence  of  an  information  laid 
before  the  council-general.  I  feared  you 
were  an  informer.  My  smugglers  were  more 
alarmed  than  myself  at  your  bonnet-rouge 
and  formidable  appearance,  and  I  do  not 
conceal  from  you  that  your  death  was  resolved 
upon." 

"Pardieu  !  and  well  I  know  it,"  said 
Maurice;  "you  tell  me  no  news.  I  heard 
your  consultation,  and  I  have  seen  your  car- 
bme." 

"I  have  already  apologized,"  said  Dixmer, 
in  a  kindly  tone.  "You  must  understand, 
that  thanks  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
times,  myself  and  partner,  M.  Morand,  are 
likely  to  realize  an  immense  fortune.  We 
have  the  furnishing  of  the  military  bags,  and 
finish  from  1500  to  2000  each  day.  Owing 
to  this  blessed  state  of  things  in  which  we 
live,  the  municipality  are  much  occupied,  and 
have  not  time  strictly  to  examine  our  ac- 
counts, so  that  it  must  be  confessed  we  fish 
a  little  in  troubled  waters,  the  more  so,  as  I 
have  told  you  the  preparatory  materials  we 
procure  by  smuggling  allow  us  to  gain  two 
hundred  per  cent." 

"Diable  !"  said  Maurice,  "that  appears  to 
me  an  honest  living  enough,  and  I  can  now 
understand  your  dread  lest  a  denunciation  on 
my  part  should  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  now 
you  know  me,  you  fear  me  no  longer.  Is  it 
not  so?" 

"  Now,"  said  Dixmer,  "  I  only  require  your 
promise."  Then,  placing  his  hand  on  liis 
shoulder,  and  smiling,  "As  it  is  only  between 
friends,"  said  he,  "may  I  inquire  what  brought 
you    here,   young    man  ?     But  remember,  if 
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you  wish  to  keep  it  secret,  you  tire  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  do  so." 

"I  have  told  you,  I  believe,"  murmured 
Maurice. 

"Yes,  a  woman,"  said  the  burgess;  "I 
know  there  was  something  about  a  woman." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  excuse  me,  citizen,  lam  aware 
some  sort  of  explanation  is  due  to  you.  Well, 
then,  I  sought  a  female,  who  the  other  eve- 
ning, disguised,  told  me  she  resitted  in  this 
quarter.  I  neither  know  her  name,  position, 
or  place  of  abode.  I  only  know  I  am  madly 
in  love  with  her,  that  she  is  short " 

Genevieve  was  tall. 

"That  she  is  faii',  and  of  a  lively  tempera- 
ment." 

Genevieve  was  a  brunette,  with  large  pensive 
eyes. 

"A  grisette,  in  short,"  continued  Maurice; 
"so,  to  please  her,  I  assumed  the  popular 
di-ess." 

"This  explains  it  all,"  said  Dixmer,  with 
an  affectation  of  belief,  which  at  least  did 
not  contradict  his  sullen  look. 

Genevieve  coloui'ed,  and  feeling  herself 
l)lusli,  turned  away. 

"  Poor  Citizen  Lindey,"  said  Dixmer, 
"  what  a  miserable  evening  we  have  caused 
you  to  pass  ;  and  you  are  about  the  last  I 
would  wish  to  injure,  so  excellent  a  patriot, 
a  brother  ;  but,  in  short,  I  believed  some 
'disinfected  '  usurped  your  name." 

"  Let  us  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject," 
said  ^lauiice,  who  knew  it  was  time  for  him 
to  withdraw  ;  "put  me  m  the  road,  and  let 
us  forget  that  this  has  occurred  altogether." 

"Put  you  in  your  road  I"  said  Dixmer; 
"you  leave  us  not  yet,  not  yet;  I  give  — or 
rather  my  partner  and  myself  give — a  supper 
to-night  to  those  brave  fellows  who  wished 
so  much  to  slaughter  you  a  little  while  ago. 
I  reckon  upon  your  supping  with  them,  that 
you  may  see  they  are  not  such  devils  as  they 
appear  to  be." 

"But,"  said  Maurice,  overjoyed  at  the 
thought  of  being  for  a  few  hours  near  Gene- 
vieve, "I  do  not  know  really  if  I  ought  to 
accept " 

"  If  you  ought  to  accept  !"  said  Dixmer  ; 
"  I  know  you  ought ;  these  are  good  and 
staunch  patriots  as  yourself.  Resides,  I  shall 
not  consider  that  you  have  forgiven  me  unless 
we  break  bread  together." 


Genevieve  uttered  not  a  word.  Maurice 
was  in  torment. 

" The  fact  is,"  said  Mauiice,  "  I  fear  I  may 
be  a  constraint  upon  you,  citoyenne  ;  this 
dress — my  ungentlemanly  appearance " 

Genevieve  looked  timidly  towai-ds  him. 

"I  accept  your  invitation,  citizen,"  said 
he,  bowing. 

"  I  will  go  and  secure  our  companions," 
said  Dixmer;  "in  the  meantime,  warm  your- 
self, mon  cher." 

He  went  out.  Maurice  and  Genevieve  re- 
mained alone. 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  woman, 
in  an  accent  to  which  she  in  vain  tried  to 
convey  a  tone  of  reproach,  "you  have  failed 
in  your  word,  you  have  been  exceedingly  in- 
discreet." 

"Madame,"  cried  Maurice,  "shall  I  ex- 
pose you  ?  Ah  !  in  that  case,  pai-don  me, 
I  will  retire,  and  never " 

"Dieu  !"  said  she,  rising,  "you  are 
wounded  in  the  breast ;  your  shirt  is  stained 
with  blood." 

Indeed,  upon  the  fine,  white  shirt  of 
Maurice — a  shirt  forming  a  strange  contrast 
to  his  coarser  clothes — a  large  red  spot  of 
blood  had  spread  itself,  and  had  dried 
there. 

"Do  not  be  under  any  alarm,  madame," 
said  the  young  man,  "one  of  the  smugglers 
pricked  me  with  his  poniard." 

Genevieve  turned  pale,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  "Forgive  me,"  said  she,  "the  wrong 
that  has  been  done  you  ;  you  saved  my  life, 
and  I  have  nearly  caused  your  death." 

"Am  I  not  sufficiently  recompensed  in 
finding  you?  You  cannot  for  a  moment 
imagine  it  was  for  another  that  I  sought." 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Genevieve,  interrupt- 
ing him  ;  "I  will  find  you  some  clean  linen. 
Our  guests  must  not  see  you  thus — it  would 
be  too  great  a  reproach  to  them." 

"I  am  a  great  trouble  to  you,  Madame,  1 
fear,"  said  Maurice,  sighing. 

"Not  at  all  ;  I  only  do  my  duty  ;  and,'" 
she  added,  "  I  do  it  with  much  pleasure." 

Genevieve  then  conducted  Maurice  to  a 
large  dressing-room,  arranged  with  an  air  of 
elegance  he  had  not  expected  to  find  in  the 
house  of  a  master  tanner.  It  is  true  this 
master  tanner  apjieared  to  be  a  millionaire. 
She  then  opened  the  wardiMbcs. 
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"Help  yourself,"  said  sl)c  ;  "you  jire  at 
liouio."     She  withdrew. 

When  Maurice  came  out,  he  found  Dixmer, 
wlio  liad  returned. 

"  Aliens  !  allons  !"  said  he,  "to  table;  it 
only  waits  for  you." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   SUPPER. 


When  Maurice  entered  with  Dixmer  and 
Genevieve  into  the  salle-a-manger,  situate  in 
the  body  of  the  basement,  where  they  had 
first  conducted  him,  the  supper  was  ready 
but  tlie  room  vacant.  He  saw  all  the  guests 
enter  successively.  They  were  six  in  number; 
men  of  agreeable  exterior,  for  the  most  part 
young  and  fashionably  dressed  ;  two  or  three 
even  wore  the  blouse  and  bonnet-rouge. 

Dixmer  introduced  Maurice,  naming  his 
titles  and  qualifications.  Then,  turning  tow- 
ards Maurice,  "You  see,"  said  he,  "Citizen 
Lindey,  all  those  who  assist  me  in  my  trade. 
Thanks  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  thanks 
to  the  revolutionary  principles  which  have 
effaced  all  distinction,  we  all  live  upon  the 
same  footing  of  sacred  equality.  Every  day 
we  assemble  twice  at  the  same  table,  and  I 
am  happy  you  have  been  induced  to  partake 
of  our  family  repast.  Allons  !  to  table — 
citizens,  to  table." 

"  And — Monsieur  Morand,"said  Genevieve, 
timidly,  "  do  we  not  wait  for  him  ?" 

"  Ah,  true  !"  said  Dixmer.  "  This  citizen, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  Citizen 
Lindey,  is  my  partner.  He  conducts,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  the  moral  part  of  the 
establishment.  He  attends  to  the  writing, 
keeps  the  cash,  superintends  the  factories, 
pays  and  receives  money,  and,  in  short,  works 
harder  than  any  of  us.  The  result  is  that  he 
is  sometimes  rather  late.  I  will  go  and  tell 
him  we  are  waiting." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Citizen  Morand  entered.  He  was  a  short 
man,  dark,  with  bushy  eyebrows,  and  wore 
green  spectacles— like  a  man  whose  eyes  are 
fatigued  from  excess  of  work — concealing  his 
black  eyes,  but  not  so  effectually  then*  scintil- 
lating gleams.  At  the  first  words  he  uttered, 
Maurice  recognised  that  mild,  yet  command- 
ing voice  engaged  in  his  behalf,  when  en- 


deavouring to  save  him  from  becoming  a 
victim  to  that  terrible  discussion.  He  was 
habited  in  a  brown  coat,  with  large  buttons, 
a  white  waistcoat  ;  and  his  fine  cambric  shirt 
frill  was  often  during  dinner  smoothed  by  a 
hand  which  Maurice,  no  doubt  from  its  being 
that  of  a  tradesman,  admired  much  for  its 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  apjiearance. 

They  all  took  their  seats.  Morand  was 
placed  on  Genevieve's  right  hand,  Maurice  on 
her  left.  Dixmer  sat  opposite  his  wife.  The 
rest  of  the  guests  seated  themselves  promis- 
cuously round  an  oblong  table.  The  supper 
was  excellent.  Dixmer  had  a  capital  appetite, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  table  with  much 
politeness.  The  workmen,  or  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  such,  under  this  examjile,  be- 
came excellent  companions.  The  Citizen 
Morand  spoke  little,  and  ate  still  less  ; 
drank  scarcely  anything,  and  rarely  smiled. 
Maurice,  perhaps  from  the  reminiscences  his 
voice  awakened,  felt  for  him  immediately  a 
lively  sympathy,  only  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
his  age,  and  this  rather  annoyed  him,  as 
sometimes  he  imagined  him  to  be  a  man  of 
forty  or  fifty  years,  and  at  others  quite 
young. 

Dixmer,  on  placing  himself  at  table,  felt 
obliged  to  offer  some  explanation  to  his 
guests  for  the  admission  of  a  stranger  into 
their  little  circle.  He  acquitted  himself  like 
an  artless  man,  one  unaccustomed  to  deceit  ; 
but  the  guests,  as  it  seemed,  were  not  diffi- 
cult on  this  point  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
awkwardness  displayed  by  this  manufacturer 
of  hides  in  the  introduction  of  the  young 
mian,  they  all  appeared  perfectly  satisfied. 

Maurice  regarded  him  with  astonishment. 

"Upon  my  honour,"  said  he  to  himself, "I 
shall  really  soon  think  that  I  myself  am  de- 
ceived. Is  this  the  same  man  who,  with 
flaming  eyes  and  furious  voice,  pursued  me, 
gun  in  hand,  and  absolutely  wished  to  kill 
me,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  since?  At  this 
moment  one  might  take  him  for  a  hero  rather 
than  an  assassin.  Mon  Dieu  !  how  the  love 
of  hides  transforms  a  man."  While  making 
these  obervations  Maurice  experienced  a 
strange  feeling  of  Joy  and  grief,  and  felt  un- 
able to  analyse  his  own  emotions.  He  at 
length  found  himself  near  his  beautiful  Un- 
known, whom  he  had  so  ardently  sought. 
As  he   had   dreamed,   she    bore  a  charming 
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name  ;  he  was  intoxicated  with  the  happi- 
ness of  finding  himself  at  her  side  ;  he  drank 
in  every  word  ;  and  at  each  sound  of  lier 
voice  the  most  secret  chord  of  his  heart  vi- 
1)rated,  but  lie  was  dcepiy  wounded  by  all  he 
aaw.  Genevieve  was  exactly  wiiat  he  had 
pictured  her  ;  the  dream  of  a  stormy  night 
reality  had  not  destroyed.  Here  was  an 
elegant  woman,  of  refined  mind  and  superior 
education,  affording  another  instance  of  what 
had  so  frequently  occurred  during  the  latter 
years  preceding  this  present  celebi-ated  year 
'93.  Here  was  a  young  woman  of  dii^tinction 
compelled,  fi-oni  the  utter  ruin  iiito  which  the 
nobility  hud  fallen,  to  ally  herself  to  a  com- 
moner and  a  trusty  man.  Dixmer  appeared 
a  brave  man.  He  was  incontestably  rich,  and 
iiis  manners  to  Genevieve  were  those  of  a  man 
uniting  every  endeavour  to  render  a  woman 
liappy. 

But  could  kindness,  riches,  or  excellent 
intentions  compensate  her  for  what  she  had 
sacrificed;  or  remove  the  immense  distance 
existing  between  husband  and  wife,  between 
a  poetical,  distinguished,  channing  girl,  and 
a  vulgar-looking  tradesman  ?  With  what 
could  Genevieve  fill  up  this  abyss?  Alas  ! 
Maurice  now  guessed  too  well.  "With  love  ! 
And  he  therefore  returned  to  his  first  opinion 
of  the  young  woman,  influenced  Ijy  appear- 
ances on  the  evening  of  their  meeting,  that 
she  was  returning  from  some  rendezvous 
d'amoia-. 

The  idea  of  Genevieve  loving  any  one  was 
torture  to  Maurice.  He  sighed,  and  deeply 
regretted  having  exposed  himself  to  the 
temptation  of  imbibing  a  still  larger  dose  of 
that  poison  termed  love.  At  other  moments, 
while  listening  to  that  ductile  voice,  so  soft 
and  harmonious,  examining  that  pure  and 
open  countenance,  evincing  no  fear  that  he 
should  read  every  secret  of  her  soul,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  this  matchless  creature  would 
descend  to  deceit;  and  then  he  found  a  bitter 
pleasure  in  remembering  this  lovely  woman 
belonged  solely  to  this  good  citizen,  with  his 
honest  smile  and  vulgar  pleasantries,  and 
would  never  be  to  him  more  than  a  passing 
acquaintance. 

They  conversed  of  course  on  politics.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  at  an  epoch  when  poli- 
tics were  mixed  up  in  everything?     Political 


subjects  were  even  painted  on  the  plates,  po- 
litical designs  covered  the  walls,  and  politics 
were  daily  proclaimed  iu  the  streets.  All  at 
once,  one  of  the  guests  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
served silence,  inquired  concerning  the  pris- 
oners of  the  Temple. 

Maurice  started,  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
had  recognised  the  voice  of  that  man,  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  extreme  measures, 
who  had  first  struck  him  with  his  dagger, 
and  then  advocated  his  death.  Nevertheless, 
this  man,  an  honest  tanner,  and  head  of  the 
manufactory,  at  least  so  Dixmer  represented 
him,  incited  the  good  humour  of  Maurice  by 
the  expression  of  ideas  the  most  patriotic, 
and  principles  the  most  revolutionar}-.  The 
young  man,  under  certain  circumstances,  was 
not  inimical  to  these  extreme  measures,  so 
much  in  fashion  at  this  period,  of  which 
Danton  was  the  apostle  and  hero.  In  this 
man's  place,  wdiose  voice  he  had  heard,  and 
from  the  effect  of  whose  weapon  his  wound 
was  still  smarting,  he  would  not  have  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  man  he  imagined 
to  be  a  spy,  but  would  rather  have  locked 
him  in  the  garden,  and  there,  equally  armed, 
sword  to  sword,  have  fought  without  mercy, 
without  pity.  This  is  what  Maurice  would 
have  done;  but  he  comprehended  soon  that 
this  was  too  much  to  expect  of  a  journeyman 
tanner.  This  man  of  extreme  measures,  who 
aj)peared  to  possess  in  his  political  ideas  the 
same  violent  system  as  in  his  private  conduct, 
then  spoke  of  the  Temple,  and  expressed  sur- 
prise that  the  prisoners  were  confided  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  permanent  council  liable 
to  be  corrupted,  and  to  municipals  whose 
fidelity  had  already. been  more  than  once 
tempted, 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Citizen  Morand,  "'  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  on  every  occasion, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  municipals  have 
fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  them 
by  the  nation,  and  history  will  record  it  is 
not  only  Robespierre  who  merits  the  title  of 
*  Incorruptible.'" 

"Without  doubt,  without  doubt,"  replied 
the  interlocutor;  "  but,  because  a  thing  has 
not  yet  happened,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose it  never  can  happen.  As  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard,"  continued  the  principal  of  the 
manufactory.  "Well,  the  companies  of  the 
dift'ercnt  sections  are  assembled,  each  in  their 
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turn,  on  duty  at  tlic  'I'ciuple,  uiul  that  iiuiit- 
ferc'utly.  Will  you  not  admit  that  there 
might  be,  in  a  company  of  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  men,  a  band  of  seven  or  eight  deter- 
mined characters,  Avho  one  fine  night  might 
slaughter  the  sentinels  and  carry  off  the  pris- 
oners ?" 

"Bah!"  said  Maurice;  "you  see,  citizen, 
this  would  be  a  foolish  expedient.  It  would 
occupy  them  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and 
then  thoy  might  not  succeed." 

"Yes,"  replied  Morand;  "because  one  of 
those  aristocrats  who  composed  the  patrolle 
had  the  impudence  in  speaking  to  let  fall 
tlie  Avord  monsieur,  I  do  not  know  to 
whom." 

'••  And  then,"  said  Maurice,  who  wished  to 
prove  that  the  police  of  the  Republic  did 
their  duty,  "because  the  entrance  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  into  Paris  was 
already  known " 

"  Bah !"  cried  Dixmer. 

"They  knew  that  Maison  Rouge  had 
entered  Paris  ?"  wildly  demanded  Morand ; 
"  and  did  they  know  by  what  means  he 
entered  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Ah!  diable  !"  said  Morand,  leaning  for- 
ward to  look  at  jMaurice,  "I  should  be 
curious  to  know  that,  as  up  to  the  present 
moment  no  one  can  speak  positively.  But 
you,  citizen,  you,  secretary  to  one  of  the 
principal  sections  in  Paris,  ought  to  be  better 
informed." 

"Doubtless  ;  therefore, what  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  is  the  true  statement  of  facts." 

All  the  guests  and  Genevieve  appeared 
prepared  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  this 
recital. 

"  Well,"  said  Maurice,  "  the  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Rouge  came  from  Vendee ;  as  it 
appears,  he  had  traversed  all  France  with  his 
usual  good  fortune.  Arrived  during  the  day 
at  La  Barriere  du  Roule,  he  waited  till  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  At  that  hour  a  woman,  dis- 
guised as  a  woman  of  the  people,  went  out 
from  the  barriere,  carrying  to  the  chevalier  a 
costume  of  chasseur  of  the  National  Guard. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards  she  re-entered  witli 
him ;  but  the  sentinel,  who  had  seen  her  go  out 
alone,  felt  rather  suspicious  when  he  saw  her 
return  with  a  companion.  An  alarm  was 
given  at  the  post,  the  post  turned  out,  when 


the  two  culprits,  knowing  whom  they  were 
seeking,  flung  themselves  into  an  hotel  where 
a  second  door  oj^ened  into  Le.<  Champs 
Elysees. 

"  It  seems  that  a  patrol  devoted  to  the 
tyrants  waited  for  the  chevalier  at  the.corner 
of  La  Rue  Burre-du-Bec.  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  rest." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !"  said  Morand  ;  "  this  is  very 
strange." 

"  But  positively  true,"  said  Maurice. 

"Yes,  it  has  an  air  of  truth:  but  the 
female,  do  you  know  what  became  of  her  ?" 

"No;  she  has  disappeared,  and  they  are 
quite  ignorant  who  she  is,  or  what  she  is." 

The  partner  of  Citizen  Uixmer,  and 
Citizen  Dixmer  himself,  appeared  to  breathe 
more  freely. 

Genevieve  had  listened  to  the  whole  of 
this  recital,  pale,  silent,  and  immovable. 

"  But,"  said  Morand,  with  his  usual  cool- 
ness, "  who  can  say  that  the  CiiCvalier  de 
Maison  Rouge  nfade  one  of  the  patrolle  who 
caused  the  alarm  at  the  Temple  ?" 

"  A  municipal,  one  of  my  friends,  that  day 
on  duty  at  the  Temple.  He  recognist-d 
him." 

"  He  knew  him  from  description." 

''•'  He  has  formerly  seen  him." 

"And  what  sort  of  man,  personally,  is  this 
Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  ?" 

"  A  man  of  five  or  six-and-twenty,  short, 
fair,  and  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  v/ith 
magnificent  eyes  and  superb  teeth." 

There  was  a  profound  silence. 

"  Well,"  said  Morand,  "  if  your  friend  tlie 
municipal  recognised  this  pretended  Cheva- 
lier de  Maison  Rouge,  why  did  he  not  arrest 
him  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  not  knowing  of  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  feared  being  the  dupe  of 
a  resemblance  ;  and  then  my  friend,  being 
rather  lukewarm,  acted  as  the  lukewarm 
generally  act,  he  let  it  alone." 

"  You  would  not  have  acted  thus,  citizen  ?" 
said  Dixmer,  laughing  boisterously. 

"No,"  said  Maurice;  ''I  confess  it,  I 
would  rather  find  myself  deceived  than  allow 
to  escape  so  dangerous  a  man  as  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Maison  Rouge." 

"And  what  would  you  have  done,  then, 
monsieur?"  timidly  inquired  Genevieve. 

"  What  would   I    have  done,  citoyeune  ?" 
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said  Maurice.  "I  woultl  liavc  walked  diiect 
up  to  the  patrol,  and  placid  my  hand  on  the 
Clievalier's  collar,  staying  to  him,  'Chevalier 
de  Maison  Rouge,  I  arrest  you  as  a  tiaitor  to 
the  nation;'  and  my  hand  once  upon  his 
collar,  I  would  not  soon  release  liim,  1  can 
tell  you  " 

"  And  what  would  happen  then  ?"  said 
Genevieve. 

"  It  would  happen  he  had  done  thus  much 
for  himself  and  friends,  that  the  same  hour 
they  would  be  guillotined  ;  that  is  all." 

Genevieve  shuddered,  and  darted  on  her 
neighbour  a  look  of  affright.  But  the 
Citizen  Morand  did  not  appear  to  notice  this 
glance,  and  phlegmatically  emptied  his  glass. 

"The  citizen  Lindey  is  right,"  said  he; 
"there  was  nothing  else  to  do;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  w^as  not  done." 

"  And,"  demanded  Genevieve,  "  do  you 
know  what  has  become  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Rouge  ?" 

"Bah  !"  said  Dixmer;  "in  all  probability 
he  did  not  wish  to  remain  longer,  and,  find- 
ing his  attempt  abortive, quitted  Paris  imme- 
diately." 

"And  perhaps  France  even,"  added  Mo- 
rand. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Maurice. 

"  What,  has  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
remain  in  Paris?"  asked  Genevieve. 

"  He  has  not  stirred." 

A  movement  of  general  astonishment  fol- 
lowed this  assertion,  which  Maurice  had 
stated  with  so  much  confidence. 

"This  is  only  a  supposition,  citizen,  on 
3'our  part,"  said  Morand;  "merely  a  suppo- 
sition, that  is  all." 

"No;  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  I  affirm." 

"Ah  I"said  Genevieve;  "I acknowledge, for 
my  part,  I  cannot  believe  it  is  as  you  say;  it 
would  be  such  an  unpardonable  imprudence." 

"You  are  a  woman,  citoyenne;  and  can 
comprehend,  then,  what  would  outweigh, 
with  a  man  of  such  a  character  as  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Maison  Rouge,  all  considerations  of 
personal  security?" 

"And  -what  can  outweigh  the  drend  of 
losing  his  life  in  a  moment  so  dreadful?" 

"Eh  !  ^lon  Dieu  !  Citoyenne,"  said  Mau- 
rice; "love." 

"Love  !"  repeated  Genevieve. 

"  Doubtless.     Do  vou  not  know,  then,  tluit 


the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  is  enamoured 
of  Marie  Antoinette?" 

Two  or  three  incredulous  laughs  were 
faintly  heard.  Dixmer  looked  at  Maurice  as 
if  he  sought  to  penetrate  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul.  Genevieve  felt  the  tears  sufTnse  her 
eyes;  and  a  shuddering  she  could  not  conceal 
from  Maurice  run  through  her  frame. 

Tlje  Citizen  Morand  poured  some  wine  into 
his  glass,  and  at  this  moment  carried  it  to  his 
lips.  His  paleness  would  have  alarmed  Mau- 
rice, had  not  all  the  young  man's  attention 
been  at  the  time  centred  on  Genevieve. 

"You  are  silent,  citoyenne,"  murmured 
Maurice. 

"Have  you  not  said  I  should  under.-^tand 
this  because  I  was  a  woman?  Well,  we 
women,  even  if  opposed  to  our  princes,  feel 
for  such  devotion." 

"And  that  of  the  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Rouge  is  the  height  of  devotion,  as  it  is  said 
he  has  never  even  spoken  to  the  queen." 

"Ah  !  there  now.  Citizen  Lindey,"  said  the 
man  of  extreme  measures;  "it  seems  to  me, 
permit  me  to  observe,  that  you  are  very  in- 
dulgent to  the  Chevalier " 

"Monsieur,"  said  Maurice,  perhaps  inten- 
tionally making  use  of  a  word  which  had 
ceased  to  be  in  vogue,  "  I  love  all  brave  and 
courageous  natures,  which  do  not  refuse  to 
fight  when  I  meet  them  in  the  ranks  of  my 
enemies.  I  do  not  despair  of  one  day  encoun- 
tering tl^e  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouse." 

"And "  said  Genevieve. 

"If   I   meet   him Well;   I   shall   fight 

him." 

The  supper  was  finished.  Genevieve  set 
the  example  of  retiring,  by  herself  rising 
from  table.  At  this  moment  the  pendulum 
struck. 

"Midnight  I"  said  Morand,  coolly. 

"  Midnight  I"  said  Maurice;  "midnight 
already?" 

"That  exclamation  affords  me  much  pleas- 
ure," said  Dixmer;  "it  proves  you  are  not 
ennuye,  and  induces  me  to  hope  we  may  see 
you  again.  It  is  the  door  of  a  true  patriot 
which  opens  to  receive  you;  and,  I  trust,  ere 
lono-.  you  will  find  it  that  of  a  sincere  friend." 

^faurice  bowed,  ami,  turning  towards  Gene- 
vieve: 

"Will  the  citoyenne  also  permit  me  to 
repeat  my  visit?"  demanded  he. 
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"  I  do  more  tliaii  permit.  I  ix-quest  you  to 
do  so.  Adieu,  oitizou;"  ami  Gcnovicve  re- 
tired, 

Maurice  took  leave  of  all  the  guests,  partic- 
ularly f^alutiug  Morand,  with  whom  he  was 
much  pleased;  squeezed  Dixmcr's  hand,  and 
went  away  bewildered;  but,  on  the  whole, 
more  joyl'ul  than  sad,  I'roui  the  various  and 
uucxpected  events  oi'  the  evening. 

"  Unfortunate  encounter,  uni'ortunate  en- 
counter I"  said  the  young  woman,  after  Mau- 
rice's departure,  and  then  bursting  into  tears 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  who  had  con- 
ducted her  to  her  room. 

"  Bah  I"  said  Dixmer,  "the  Citizen  Lindey, 
a  known  patriot,  secretary  to  a  section,  ad- 
mired, worshipped,  and  highly  popular,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  great  acquisition  to  a  poor 
tanner  who  has  contraband  merchandise  on 
his  premises," 

'*  Uo  you  think  so,  mon  ami  ?"  asked  Gene- 
vieve, timidly. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  wanant  of  patriotism,  a 
seal  of  absolution,  placed  upon  our  house; 
and  I  thought,  wheu  parting  this  evening, 
that  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  himself 
would  be  safe  at  our  house." 

x\nd  Dixmer  kissed  his  wife  with  an  affec- 
tion more  paternal  than  conjugal,  and  left 
her  in  the  little  pavilion  set  apart  for  her 
special  benefit,  passing  himself  into  another 
part  of  the  building,  which  h<>  inhabited 
with  the  guests  we  have  seen  assembled  round 
his  table. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SIMON   THE    SHOEMAKER. 

The  month  of  May  had  commenced.  A 
bright  clear  day  expanded  the  lungs  tired  of 
inhaling  the  icy  fogs  of  winter,  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  warm  and  exhilarating,  shone 
upon  the  black  walls  of  the  Temple.  At  the 
wicket  of  the  interior,  which  separated  the 
tower  from  the  gardens,  the  soldiers  of  the 
post  were  smoking  and  laughing.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  beauty  of  the  day,  and  the 
offer  made  to  the  prisoners  to  descend  and 
walk  in  the  garden,  the  thi-ee  females  refused 
to  do  so;  as,  since  the  execution  of  her  hus- 


band, the  queen  had  obstinately  secluded 
herself  in  her  chamber,  dreading  to  pass  the 
door  of  the  apartment  lately  occupied  by  the 
king  on  the  second  story.  When  by  any 
chance  she  took  the  air,  since  the  fatal  occur- 
rence of  the  21st  of  January,  she  did  so  on 
the  platform  of  the  tower,  where  even  the 
battlements  were  enclosed  with  shutters. 

The  National  Guards  on  duty,  who  knew 
the  three  females  had  received  permission  to 
go  out,  waited  in  vain  all  day,  wishing  much 
to  turn  this  sam.e  authority  to  some  account. 
Towards  five  o'clock  a  man  descended,  and 
approached  the  sergeant  in  command  of  the 
post. 

"  Ah  !  ah !  is  that  you.  Father  Tison  ?" 
said  he,  who  appeared  to  be  a  right  merry 
fellow. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  citizen;  I  bring  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  Maurice  Lindey,  your 
friend,  who  is  now  up-stairs,  this  permission, 
granted  by  the  Council  of  the  Temple  to  my 
daughter,  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  mother  this 
evening," 

"And  you  are  going  out  just  as  your 
daughter  is  coming  in  ?  unnatural  father  !" 
said  the  sergeant, 

"  I  am  going  much  against  my  inclination. 
Citizen  Sergeant.  I  also  hope  to  see  my  poor 
child,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  two  months, 
and  to  embrace  her  this  evening,  I  am  going 
out  now.  This  service,  this  damned  service, 
compels  me  to  go  out.  It  is  necessary  I 
should  go  to  the  commune  to  make  my 
report.  A  fiacre  is  waiting  for  me  ;it  the 
door,  with  two  gendarmes,  and  it  is  exactly 
the  time  when  my  poor  Sophie  will  arrive." 

"Unhappy  parent,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"And,  Citizen  Sergeant,  when  my  child 
comes  to  see  her  poor  mother,  who  is  dying 
to  see  her,  you  will  allow  her  to  pass  ?" 

"  The  order  is  correct,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant, whom  the  reader  has  no  doubt  recog- 
nised as  our  fi-iend  Louis;  "so  I  hisve  noth- 
ing to  say  against  it;  when  your  daughter 
comes,  she  can  pass." 

"Thanks,  brave  Thermopyle;  thanks," 
said  Tison;  and  he  went  out  to  make  his 
report  to  the  commune,  murmuring,  "My 
poor  wife,  how  happy  she  will  be!" 

"  Do  you  know,  sergeant,"  said  one  of  the 
National  Gmirds,  seeing  Tison  depart,  and 
overheari]  2;  the  last  words;   "do  you  know 
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there  is  something  in  this  tluit  makes  ray 
blood  run  cold  ?" 

"What  is  it,  Citizen  Devaux?"  demanded 
Louis. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  compassionate  National 
Guard,  "  to  see  this  man,  with  his  surly  face 
and  heart  of  stone,  this  pitiless  guardian  of 
the  qneen,  go  out  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears, 
partly  of  joy,  partly  of  grief,  thinking  t])at 
his  wife  will  see  his  daughter,  and  he  shall 
not.  It  does  not  do  to  reflect  upon  it  too 
much,  sergeant;  it  really  is  grievous." 

"  Doubtless  that  is  why  he  does  not  reflect 
upon  it  himself,  this  man  who  goes  out  with 
.e.i  s  ir  his  eyes,  as  you  term  it." 

"  Upon  what  should  he  reflect  ?" 

"  That  it  is  three  months  since  this  woman 
he  so  brutally  uses  has  seen  her  child.  He 
does  not  think  of  her  grief,  only  of  his  own, 
that  is  all.  It  is  true  this  woman  was 
queen,"  continued  the  sergeant,  in  an  ironical 
tone,  rather  difficult  of  comprehension; 
''and  one  is  not  obliged  to  feel  the  same 
respect  for  a  queen  as  for  the  wife  of  a  jour- 
neyman." 

"  Xotwithstanding,  all  this  is  very  sad," 
said  Devaux. 

"  Sad,  but  necessary,"  said  Louis.  ''The 
best  way  then,  is,  as  you  say,  not  to  reflect." 
And  he  began  to  sino; — 

"  Wliere  the  branches  met 

On  a  rocky  stoue, 

There  1  found  Nicette, 

Seated  all  alone." 

Louis  was  in  the  midst  of  his  iwstoral  dittv, 
when  suddenly  a  loud  noise  was  heard  from 
the  left  side  of  the  post,  composed  of  oaths, 
menaces,  and  tears. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  demanded  Devaux. 

"  It  sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  child,"  said 
Louis,  listening. 

"  In  fact,"  said  the  Xational  Guard,  "  it 
is  a  poor  little  one  they  are  beating.  Truly 
they  ought  only  to  send  here  those  who  have 
no  children," 

"  Will  you  sing  ?*'  said  a  hoarse  and  drunken 
voice. 

And  the  voice  sung  m  example — 

"  Madame  Veto  promised 
That  all  our  beads  should  full " 

"No."  said  the  child,  '•  I  will  not  sing." 
'*  Will  vou  sinsr  y" 


And  the  voice  recommenced — 

"  Madame  Veto  promised" 

"  Xo  !  no  !"  said  the  child.     "  No,  no,  no." 

"  Ail  !  little  beggar,"  said  the  hoarse  voice  ; 
and  the  noise  of  a  lash  whirring  through 
the  air  was  distinctly  heard.  The  infant 
screamed  with  agony. 

"  Ah  I  sacre  bleu  I"  said  Louis  ;  "  it  is  that 
rascally  Simon  beating  the  little  Capet." 

Several  of  the  Xational  Guards  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  Two  or  three  tried  to  smile. 
Devaux  rose  and  went  out. 

"  I  said  truly,"  murmured  he,  "  that  parents 
should  never  enter  here." 

All  at  once  a  low  door  opened,  and  the 
royal  child,  chased  by  the  whip  of  his  guar- 
dian, made  a  flying  leap  into  the  court, 
when  something  hard  struck  his  leg,  and  fell 
on  the  ground  behind  him. 

He  stumbled,  and  fell  upon  his  knee. 

"  Bring  me  my  last,  little  monster,  or 
else " 

The  child  rose,  and  shook  his  head,  in 
token  of  refusal. 

"  Ah  I  this  is  it,  is  it  ?"  said  the  same 
voice.  "Wait,  you  shall  see."  And  the 
shoemaker  Simon  rushed  into  his  hut  as  a 
wild  beast  to  its  den. 

"  Hallo  I  hallo  !"  said  Louis,  frowning. 
"Where  are  you  going  so  fast.  Master 
Simon  ?" 

"  To  chastise  this  little  wolfs  cub,"  said 
the  shoemaker. 

"  To  chastise  him,  for  what  ?" 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Because  the  little  beggar  will  neither 
sing  like  a  good  patriot,  nor  work  like  a 
good  citizen." 

'*  Well,  what  have  you  to  do  with  that  ?" 
said  Louis.  *'  Did  the  nation  confide  Capet 
to  you  that  you  might  teach  him  to  sing?" 

"  And  what  business  have  you  to  interfere, 
I  should  like  to  know.  Citizen  Sergeant  !" 
said  Simon,  astonished. 

"  I  interfere,  as  it  becomes  every  man  of 
feeling  to  do.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  man  to 
see  a  child  beaten,  and  to  suffer  him  to  be 
beaten." 

"  Bah  !  the  son  ot  a  tyrant." 

"  He  is  a  child  :  and  the  child  has  not 
participated    in    tlie    crimes   of   the    father. 
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The  child  is  not  oulpjiblc,  and,  consequently, 
ouglit  not  to  \w  piinislu'd," 

"  And  I  tell  yoii  lie  was  placed  with  me  to 
do  what  I  choose  with  him.  I  choose  him  to 
sing  *  Madame  Veto,'  and  he  shall  sing  it." 

"  Contemptible  wretch  !  "  said  Louis. 
"'Madame  Veto'  is  mother  to  this  child. 
Would  you  yourself  like  your  child  to  be 
made  to  sing  that  you  were  one  of  the 
canaille?'' 

"  Me  !"' cried  Simon.  "Vile  aristocrat  of 
a  sergeant." 

"  No  names/'  said  Louis,  '*  I  am  not 
Capet  ;  and  they  will  not  make  me  sing 
by  force." 

"I  will  have  you  arrested,  vile  ci-devant." 

"  You  !"  said  Louis  ;  '*  you  have  me  ar- 
rested ;  you  had  better  try  to  arrest  a 
Tiiermopyle." 

"  Good,  good  ;  he  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last.  And  now,  Capet,  pick  up  my  last, 
and  come  and  finish  your  shoe,  or  mille 
tonnerres." 

"  And  I,"  said  Louis,  turnijig  deadly  pale, 
and  advancing  a  few  steps  forward,  his  hands 
clenched,  and  his  teeth  set — ''I  tell  you  he 
shall  not  pick  up  your  last,  he  shall  not  make 
shoes  ;  do  you  hear,  idiot?" 

"  Ah  !  yes  :  you  talk  very  largely  ;  but 
that  will  not  make  me  fear  you  any  the 
more. " 

'•'  Ah  I  massacre,"  roared  Simon,  turning 
pale  with  rage. 

At  thk  moment  two  women  entered  the 
court.  One  held  a  paper  in  her  hand.  She 
addressed  herself  to  the  sentinel. 

"  Sergeant,"  cried  the  sentinel,  "  it  is 
Tison's  daughter,  who  asks  to  see  her  mother," 

"  Let  her  pass,  since  the  Council  of  the 
Temple  permit  it,"  said  Louis,  who  did  not 
wish  to  leave  for  a  moment,  for  fear  Simon 
should  avail  himself  of  his  absence  and  again 
beat  the  child. 

The  sentinel  passed  the  two  women;  but, 
hardly  had  they  ascended  four  steps  on  the 
dark  staircase,  when  they  encountered  Man- 
vice  Lindey,  who  at  that  moment  was  descend- 
ing into  the  court.  It  was  almost  dark,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  their 
features.     Maurice  stopped. 

"Who  are  you,  citizens?"  said  he;  "and 
v'hat  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I   am    Sophie   Tison,"   said    one   of   the 


women;  "  I  obtained  permission  to  visit  my 
mother,  and  have  come  to  see  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice;  "  but  this  permission 
was  for  yourself  only,  citoyenne." 

"  I  brought  my  friend,  that  there  might  be 
two  of  us  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  at  least." 

"  Very  good ;  but  your  friend  cannot  go 
up." 

"  As  you  please,  citizen,"  said  Sophie  Tison, 
pressing  the  hand  of  her  friend,  who,  close 
against  the  wall,  seemed  paralysed  with  sur- 
prise and  terror. 

"  Citizens  sentinels,"  said  Maurice,  raising 
his  voice  and  addressing  the  sentinels  who 
"were  stationed  on  every  landing,  "  allow  the 
Citoyenne  Tison  to  pass,  but  do  not  permit 
her  friend  to  pass;  she  will  remain  on  the 
staircase;  see  that  she  is  treated  with  all  due 
respect." 

"  Y^es,  citizen,"  replied  the  sentinels. 

"  Go  u]^,  then,"  said  Maurice. 

The  two  women  then  passed  on ;  and  Mau- 
rice, leaping  over  the  remaining  five  or  six 
stairs,  advanced  rajiidly  into  the  court. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  he  to  the  National 
Guard ;  "  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this  noise  ? 
The  cries  of  a  child  were  heard  in  the  pris- 
oner's antechamber." 

"It  is  this,"  said  Simon;  who,  accustomed 
to  the  manners  of  the  municipals,  believed, 
on  perceiving  Maurice,  that  he  came  as  an 
ally;-  "this  traitor,  this  spy,  this  ci-devant, 
this  aristocrat,  prevents  me  from  belabouring 
Capet;"  and  he  shook  his  fists  at  Louis. 

"Yes,  mou  dieu,  I  did  prevent  it,"  said 
Louis,  drawing  his  sword ;  "  and  if  you  again 
call  me  ci-devant,  aristocrat,  or  traitor,  I  will 
run  my  sword  through  your  body." 

"A  threat  I"  cried  Simon;  "the  guard,  the 
guard." 

"'  I  am  the  guard,"  said  Louis;  "  so  you  had 
better  not  call;  for  if  I  come  to  you,  I  will 
exterminate  you." 

"  Come  here.  Citizen  Municipal,  come 
here,"  said  Simon,  now  seriously  alarmed  at 
Louis's  threats. 

"  The  sergeant  is  quite  right,"  said  the 
municipal,  to  whom  he  had  appealed  for  as- 
sistance; "you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation, 
coward,  to  beat  a  child." 

"  And  why  did  he  beat  him  ?  do  you  com- 
prehend," said  Maurice. 

"  Because  the  child  would  not  sing  *  Ma- 
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dame  Veto;'  because  the  child  would  not  in- 
sult his  mother." 

"Miserable  wretch!"  said  Maurice. 

"  And  you  also  ?"  said  Simon ;  "  I  am  sur- 
rounded witli  traitors." 

"Rogue!"  cried  the  municipal,  seizing 
Simon  by  the  throat,  and  tearing  the  last 
from  his  hand ;  "  try  to  prove  that  Maurice 
Lindey  is  a  traitor."  And  he  applied  the 
leather  strap  pretty  heavily  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  shoemaker. 

"  Thanks,  monsieur,"  said  the  child,  who 
regarded  this  scene  with  the  air  of  a  Stoic; 
"  but  he  will  revenge  himself  upon  me." 

"  Come,  Capet,  come,  my  child,"  said  Louis; 
"if  he  beats  you  again,  call  for  help;  I  will 
chastise  him,  the  hangman.  And  now,  Capet, 
return  to  your  tower." 

"Why  do  you  call  me  Capet?  you  know 
very  well  that  Capet  is  not  my  name." 

"Not  your  name?"  said  Louis;  "what  is 
your  name,  then  ?" 

"  I  am  called  Louis  Charles  de  Bourbon. 
Capet  is  the  name  of  one  of  my  ancestors.  I 
know  the  history  of  France ;  my  father  taught 
me." 

"  And  you  want  to  teach  a  child  to  make 
old  shoes  to  whom  a  king  has  taught  the  his- 
tory of  France?"  cried  Louis;  "  aliens  done." 

"Ah,  rest  assured,"  said  Maurice,"!  will 
make  my  report." 

"And  I  mine,"  said  Simon;  "and  among 
other  things  I  shall  say,  that  instead  of  one 
woman  being  allowed  to  enter  the  tower,  two 
were  permitted  to  jjass." 

At  this  moment  two  women  went  out  from 
the  keep.     Maurice  ran  after  them. 

"  Well,  citoyeune,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
one  by  his  side,  "have  you  seen  your 
mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  citizen,  thank  you,"  said  she. 

Maurice  had  wished  to  see  the  young  girl's 
friend,  or  at  least  to  hear  her  voice,  but  she 
was  enveloped  in  her  mantle,  and  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  utter  a  single  word.  He  also 
thought  she  trembled.  This  appearance  of 
fear  excited  his  suspicion.  He  re-ascended 
the  stairs  quickly,  and  through  the  glazed 
partition  saw  the  Queen  endeavouring  to  hide 
something  in  her  pocket  which  looked  like  a 
billet. 

"  Ah!  ah!  "  said  he,  "  1  have  been  duped."" 

He  called  his  colleague. 


"  Citizen  Agricola,"  said  he,  "  enter  Marie 
Antoinette's  room,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of 
her." 

"  Heyday!"  said  the  municipal,  "  is  it  be- 
cause .  .  ." 

"  Enter,  I  tell  you,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of 
her  for  an  instant,  a  moment,  a  second." 

The  municipal  entered  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment. 

"  Call  the  w^oman  Tison,"  said  he  to  one  of 
the  National  Guard, 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Tison's  wife  ar- 
rived in  high  spirits. 

"  I  have  seen  my  daughter,"  said  she. 

"  Where  was  that  ?"  demanded  Maurice. 

"  Here,  of  course,  in  this  ante-chamber." 

"  Well;  and  did  not  your  daughter  ask  to 
see  the  Austrian  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Did  she  not  enter  her  room  ?" 

"  No." 

"  And  during  the  time  you  were  conversing 
with  your  daughter,  did  no  one  come  out  of 
the  prisoners'  chamber  ?" 

"How  should  I  know?  I  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  my  daughter,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  three  months." 

"  Recollect  yourself." 

"Ah,  ves;  I  think  I  remember." 

"  What  ?" 

"  The  young  girl  came  out.'' 

"  Marie  Therese  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  she  speak  to  your  daughter  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Your  daughter  restored  nothing  to  her  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Did  she  pick  up  nothing  from  the 
ground  ?*' 

"  My  daughter  ?" 

"  No,  the  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette  ?" 

"  She  picked  up  her  pocket  handkerchief." 

"Ah!  malheureuse !"  cried  Maurice. 

And  he  rushed  toward  the  string  of  a  be;' 
which  he  pulled  violently.  It  was  an  alarn: 
bell. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE    lill.I.KT. 


The  other  two  municipal  guards  came  up 
luistily.  A  detachment  of  the  post  accompa- 
nied theni.  The  doors  were  shut,  and  two 
sentinels  intercepted  the  egress  from  each 
chamber. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Monsieur  ?"  said  the 
Queen  to  Maurice  Avhen  he  entered.  "  I  was 
retiring  to  bed,  when,  five  minutes  since,  the 
Citizen  Munici2:)al  suddenly  forced  his  en- 
trance into  my  chamber,  without  informing 
me  what  he  desired.'' 

"  Madame,"  said  Maurice,  bowing,  "  it  is 
not  my  colleague  who  desires  anything  from 
you,  it  is  myself.'' 

"  You,  Monsieur  ?"  demanded  Marie  An- 
toinette, looking  at  Maurice,  whose  courteous 
behaviour  had  inspired  her  Avith  almost  grati- 
tude; "  and  what  do  you  desire  ?" 

"  I  request  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
show  me  the  letter  you  Avere  concealing  in 
your  pocket  when  I  entered  just  now." 

Madame  Royale  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
trembled.     The  Queen  turned  very  j)ale. 

"  You  are  miscaken,  Monsieur  ;  I  concealed 
nothing." 

"You  lie,  Austrian,"  cried  Agricola. 

Maurice  quickly  placed  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  his  colleague. 

"One  moment,  my  dear  colleague,"  said 
he;  "  leave  me  to  speak  to  the  citoyenne,  I 
am  a  little  bit  of  a  lawyer." 

"Go  on  then,  but  you  will  not  contrive  it ; 
morbleu !" 

"You  have  concealed  a  letter,  citoyenne," 
said  Maurice, austerely;  "now  it  is  necessary 
we  should  see  this  letter." 

"  But  what  letter  ?" 

"The  letter  that  Tison's  daughter  brought 
you,  and  which  the  citoyenne,  your  daugh- 
ter" (Maurice  alluded  to  the  young  prin- 
cess), "picked  up  with  her 'pocket  hand- 
kerchief." 

Tlie  three  females  looked  at  eacli  other  with 
terror. 

"  But,  Monsieur,  this  is  worse  th.^n  tyr- 
anny," said  the  Queen;  "these  women! 
these  women  I" 

"  Do  not  mistake,"  said  Maurice,  with 
firmness;   "we  are  neither  judges  nor  exe- 


cutioners, we  are  overseers;  that  is  to  say,  your 
fellow-citizens,  commissioned  to  guard  you. 
We  have  our  order  ;  to  violate  it  is  treason. 
Citizen,  I  pray  you  to  give  me  the  letter  you 
have  concealed." 

"Messieurs,"  said  the  Queen,  with  much 
hauteur,  "since  you  are  overseers,  search, 
and  deprive  us  of  our  rest  to-night  as  usual." 

"  God  forbid  we  should  lay  our  hands 
upon  these  women.  I  am  now  going  to  in- 
form the  commune,  and  await  its  orders; 
but  you  cannot  retire  to  bed,  you  must  sleep 
upon  these  fauteuils,  if  you  please,  and  we 
must  guard  you.  If  necessary,  they  will 
search  you." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Tison's  wife, 
appearing  at  the  door  quite  bewildered. 

"It  is  this, citoyenne,"  said  Maurice,  "that 
by  lending  yourself  to  treasonable  practices, 
you  will  debar  yourself  from  seeing  your 
daughter  any  more." 

"  From  seeing  my  daughter  ?  What  do 
you  tell  me  then,  citizen  ?"  demanded  Tison's 
wife,  who  could  not  yet  comprehend  why 
she  was  not  to  see  her  daughter. 

"  I  tell  you,  that  your  daughter  did  not 
come  here  to  see  you,  but  to  bring  a  letter 
to  the  Citoyenne  Capet;  and,  therefore,  she 
will  return  here  no  more." 

"  But  if  she  does  not  come  here,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  see  her,  as  we  are  forbidden  to 
go  out." 

"  This  time  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
yourself — it  was  your  fault,"  said  Maurice. 

"  Oh!"  screamed  the  poor  woman,  "why 
do  you  say  it  is  my  fault  ?  Nothing  has 
happened,  I  tell  you.  If  I  thought  anything 
would  happen,  woe  to  you,  Mane  Antoinette; 
you  should  pay  dearly  for  it."  And  tlie  ex- 
asperated woman  shook  her  fist  at  the  Queen. 

"Threaten  no  one,"  said  Maurice;  "but 
rather  gain  by  kindness  what  we  demand 
for  you  are  a  woman,  and  the  Citoyenne 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  is  herself  a  mother, 
will  take  pity  on  you.  To-morrow  your 
daughter  will  be  arrested— to-morrow  im- 
prisoned ;  then,  if  they  discover  anything, 
and  yon  know  that  when  they  choose  they 
always  can  do  so,  she  is  lost,  and  also  her 
companion." 

The  woman  Tison.  avIio  had  listened  to 
Maurice  with  terrified  credulity,  turned 
AVildlv  toAvards  the  Queen. 
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"You  hear,  Antoinette?  My  daughter! 
It  is  you  who  will  ruin  my  child!" 

Tlie  Queen  in  her  turn  appeared  be- 
wildered, not  by  the  fury  which  sparkled  in 
the  eyes  of  her  female  gaoler,  but  by  the 
despair  legible  there.  ''  Come,  Madame 
Tison,"  said  she,  "  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

"Holloa!  No  cajole ly;  there  are  not  too 
many  of  us,"  said  Maurice's  colleague. 
"  Before  the  municipality — always  before 
the  municipality." 

"Never  mind,  Citizen  Agricola,"  said 
Maurice;  "provided  the  permission  comes 
from  us,  it  does  not  matter  in  what  fashion/' 

"  You  are  right,  Citizen  Maurice,  but " 

"  Let  us  pats  behind  the  glazed  j)artition. 
Citizen  Agricola;  and  if  you  think  with  me, 
we  will  tuiu  our  backs,  and  I  am  certain  the 
individual  for  whom  we  evince  this  con- 
sideration will  not  make  us  repent  it." 

The  Queen  heard  these  words,  intended 
for  lier  to  hear,  and  cast  upon  the  young 
man  a  look  of  grateful  acknowledgment. 
Maurice  carelessly  turned  his  head,  and 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  glazed  parti- 
tion.    Agricola  followed  him. 

"  You  see  this  Queen,"  said  he  to  Agric- 
ola: "as  a  Queen  she  is  very  culpable,  as  a 
woman  slje  is  high-minded  and  dignified. 
They  destroyed  the  crown — w'oe  to  the 
model." 

"  Sacre  bleu !  you  speak  well.  Citizen 
Maurice  ;  I  love  to  listen  to  you  and  your 
friend  'J'ison.  Is  this  also  poetry  you  are 
reciting?" 

Maurice  smiled. 

During  this  conversation,  the  scene  which 
Maurice  had  anticipated  was  passing  on  the 
other  side. 

The  woman  Tison  approached  the  queen. 

"Madame,"  said  the  Queen,  "  your  de- 
spair grieves  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive 
you  of  your  daughter — that  would  be  too 
cruel  ;  but  do  you  consider,  that  by  doing 
what  these  men  require,  your  child  will  be 
equally  lost  ?" 

"Do  as  they  tell  you,"  cried  the  woman; 
'■  do  as  they  say." 

"  But  first,  at  least,  hear  what  the  question 
is. " 

"  What  tlie  question  is  ?"  demanded  the 
woman,  with  an  almost  savage  curiositv. 


"  Your  daughter   brought  a  friend  with 
!  her." 

"Yes,  an  artificiel,  like  herself.  She  did 
not  like  to  come  alone,  because  of  the  ^o\- 
diers.  This  friend  committed  a  letter  to 
your  daughter — your  daughter  let  it  fall. 
Marie,  who  was  passing,  picked  it  up.  It  is, 
doubtless,  a  paper  of  no  consequence,  but 
still  one  upon  which  evil-minded  people 
might  put  a  bad  construction.  Has  not  the 
Municipal  just  told  you,  if  they  wish  to  do 
so,  they  can  do  so?" 

"  What  next  ?     What  next  ?" 

"  Well,  this  is  all  ;  you  wish  me  to  send 
back  this  paper — do  you  wish  me  to  sacrifice 
a  friend,  without  perhaps  benefiting  your 
daughter  ?" 

"  Do  as  they  say,"  cried  the  woman  ;  "do 
as  they  say." 

"  But  if  this  paper  implicates  your  daugh- 
ter," said  the  Queen  ;  "do3'ou  understand  ?" 

'  My  daughter  is,  like  myself,  a  good 
patriot,"  cried  the  housekeeper.  "'  Dieu- 
Merci.  The  Tisons  are  well  known.  Do 
what  they  tell  you." 

"  Mon  Dieu !"  said  the  Queen;  "  what  cjui 
I  say  to  convince  you  ?" 

"  My  child,  I  want  them  to  return  me  my 
child,"  cried  Tisou's  wife,  stamping  her  feet. 
"Give  me  the  paper,  Antoinette,  give  me  the 
papc  " 

"  There  it  is,  Madame."  And  the  Queen 
tendered  a  paper  to  the  wretched  creature, 
which  slie  seized,  and  held  joyfully  above 
her  head,  crying  : 

"Come  here,  come  here,  Citizen  Munici- 
pals. I  have  the  paper  ;  take  it,  and  give 
me  back  my  child." 

"  You  would  sacrifice  our  friends,  my  sis- 
ter," said  Madame  Elizabeth. 

"No,  my  sister,"  replied  the  Queen, 
mournfully,  "  I  only  sacrifice  ourselves.  This 
paper  implicates  no  one." 

At  the  cries  of  the  woman  Tison,  Maurice 
and  his  colleague  came  towards  her,  when 
she  immediately  held  out  the  paper  to  them. 
They  opened  and  read — 

"A  rOrient  !  again  an  old  friend." 

Maurice  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on 
this  paper  thnn  he  stinted.  The  writing  was 
not  quite  unknown  to  him. 

"Mon  Dieu  !"  cried  he  :  "can  it  be  that 
of  Genevieve  ?  but  no,  it  is  impossible  ;  and 
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I  am  mad.  It  resembles  liors,  certiiinly;  but 
Avlijit  communicatiou  can  she  have  with  tlie 
Queen  ?" 

He  turned  round,  and  observed  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  watcliing  liim  attentively. 
As  for  the  woman  Tison,  as  she  awaited  her 
fate,  she  devoured  Maurice  witii  her  eyes. 

*'  You  have  done  a  good  action,"  said  he, 
to  Tison's  wife;  "and  you,  citoyenne,  a 
great  one,"  addressing  the  Queen. 

''Tiien,  Monsieur,"  repli(Hl  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, "  follow  my  example.  Burn  this  paper, 
and  you  will  perform  a  charitable  one." 

*'  You  are  joking,  Austrian,"  said  Agricola. 
"Burn  a  paper  that  may  perhaps  enable  us 
to  discover  a  whole  covey  of  aristocrats  ? 
Ma  foi  !  no  ;  that  would  be  too  much  like 
blockheads." 

"  Do  what  ?  Burn  it  ! — That  might  com- 
promise my  daughter,"  said  the  woman  Tison. 

"  I  believe  you  ;  your  daughter  and  some 
others,"  said  Agricola,  taking  the  paper  from 
the  hands  of  Maurice,  which,  had  he  been 
alone,  would  most  assuredly  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  the  letter  was 
deposited  on  the  bureau  of  the  members  of 
the  Commune,  and  commented  upon  in 
vaiious  waA's. 

"  'A  rOrient— an  old  friend.'  What  the 
devil  can  this  mean  ?"  said  a  voice. 

"  Pardieu  !"  replied  a  geographer  ;  "  to 
Lorient,  that  is  clear  enough.  Lorient  is  a 
little  town  of  Brittany,  situated  between 
Valines  and  Quimper." 

"  Morbleu !  they  ought  to  burn  the  town, 
if  it  be  true  that  it  shelters  aristocrats,  who 
keep  watch  still  upon  the  Austrian." 

"It  is  the  more  dangerous,"  said  another, 
"  that  Lorient  being  a  sea-port,  they  might 
establish  communication  with  England." 

"  I  propose,"  said  a  third,  "  that  a  mandate 
be  forAvarded  to  Lorient,  that  an  inquiry 
may  be  made." 

This  proposition  made  the  minority  smile, 
but  excited  the  majority;  they  decreed  a 
mandate  should  be  sent  to  Lorient  to  watch 
the  aristocrats. 

Maurice  had  been  informed  of  the  consul- 
tation. 

"  I  think  it  may  perhaps  mean  the  East," 
said  he,  "  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  in 
Brittany." 


The  next  day  the  Queen,  who,  as  we  have 
previously  said,  would  no  more  enter  the 
garden,  to  avoid  passing  the  door  of  the 
apartment  where  her  husband  had  been  im- 
prisoned, requested  permission  to  ascend  the 
tower  to  take  the  air,  with  her  daughter  and 
Madame  Elizabeth.  Her  wish  was  instantly 
acceded  to;  but  Maurice  followed  her,  and 
mounting  the  stairs,  ensconced  himself  be- 
hind a  little  turret;  there,  concealed,  he 
awaited  the  result  of  the  letter  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  The  Queen  at  first  walked 
indifferently  with  Madame  Elizabeth  and 
her  daughter,  then  stopped,  whilst  the  two 
princesses  continued  their  promenade;  then 
turned  towards  the  "  East,"  and  observed 
very  attentively  a  house,  at  the  windows  of 
which  were  visible  several  persons.  One  of 
the  number  held  a  white  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Maurice,  on  his  part,  drew  a  telescope  from 
his  pocket,  and  while  he  adjusted  it,  the 
Queen  made  a  quick  movement,  as  if  to 
request  those  at  the  window  to  retire;  but 
Maurice  had  already  remarked  the  head  of 
a  man,  Avith  fair  hair  and  pale  complexion, 
whose  salutation  was  so  respectful  as  almost 
to  border  on  humility.  Behind  this  young 
man,  for  he  appeared  to  be  five  or  six  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  a  woman  remained  par- 
tially concealed  from  view.  Maurice  directed 
his  glass  towards  her,  and  thought  he  recog- 
nised Genevieve.  Immediately  the  female, 
who  also  held  a  telescope  in  her  hand,  drew 
back,  dragging  the  young  man  away  with  her. 
Was  this  reall}'  Genevieve  ?  Had  she  also 
recognised  Maurice  ?  Had  this  couple  only 
retired  at  the  signal  given  him  by  the  Queen  ? 
Maurice  waited  a  moment  to  see  if  this  young 
man  and  woman  would  reappear;  but  seeing 
the  window  remain  unoccupied,  he  recom- 
mended the  strictest  vigilance  to  his  col- 
league, Agricola,  quickly  descended  the  stair- 
case, and  went  to  lie  in  ambush  at  the  angle 
of  La  Eue  Portefoin,  to  see  if  they  came  out 
of  the  house.  It  was  in  vain;  no  one  ap- 
peared. He  could  not  resist  the  suspicion 
which  had  entered  his  mind  at  the  moment 
the  companion  of  Tison's  daughter  had  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  so  obstinate  a  silence. 
Maurice  directed  his  course  towards  the  old 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  where  he  arrived,  bewildered 
by  the  strangest  suspicions,  doubts,  and  fears. 


^"^;s--J^^-- 
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When  he  entered,  Genevieve,  attired  in  a 
white  morning  dress,  was  seated  under  an 
arbour  of  jasmine,  where  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  breakfast.  She,  as  usual, 
accorded  Maurice  a  friendly  greeting,  and 
invited  him  to  take  a  cup  of  chocolate  with 
her.  Dixmer,  on  his  part,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  arrived,  expressed  the  greatest  joy 
at  meeting  Maurice  at  this  unexpected  hour 
of  the  day;  but  before  he  permitted  Maurice 
to  take  the  cup  of  chocolate  he  had  accepted 
(always  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  trade), 
he  insisted  that  his  friend  the  Secretary  to 
the  "  Section  Lepelletier,"  should  make  a 
tour  through  the  manufactory  with  him. 
Maurice  consented. 

"  My  dear  Maurice,"  said  he,  "  I  have  im- 
portant news  for  you." 

"  Political  ?"  asked  Maurice,  always  oc- 
cupied with  one  idea. 

"  Ah!  dear  citizen,"  said  Dixmer,  smiling, 
and  taking  the  young  man's  arm,  "do  you 
think  we  trouble  ourselves  about  politics  ? 
No,  no;  relating  to  business,  Dieu  merci! 
My  honoured  friend,  Morand,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  a  celebrated  chemist,  has  discovered 
the  secret  of  staining  leather  red  in  an  un- 
equalled manner,  that  is  to  say,  unalterable, 
a  process  never  discovered  till  now.  It  is 
this  colour  I  want  to  show  you.  Besides,  you 
will  see  Morand  at  work;  he  is  quite  an 
•artiste.'" 

Maurice  did  not  exactly  comprehend  how 
making  a  red  dye  constituted  an  'artiste;' 
but  nevertheless  accepted  his  offer,  and  fol- 
lowed Dixmer  across  the  tan-yards,  and  in  a 
separate  sort  of  office  saw  the  Citizen  Morand 
at  work.  He  wore  blue  spectacles,  was  in 
his  working-dress,  and  seemed  fully  occupied 
in  changing  a  skin  from  dirty  white  to 
purple.  His  hands  and  arms,  visible  under 
his  sleeves,  which  were  turned  up,  were  red 
to  the  elbow. 

He  merely  moved  his  head  to  Maurice,  so 
entirely  wms  he  preoccupied. 

"  Well,  Citizen  Morand,"  said  Dixmer, 
"  what  say  we  ?" 

"We  shall  gain  100,000  livres  by  this  pro- 
cess alone;  bnr,  I  have  not  slept  for  eight 
days,  and  these  acids  have  affected  my  sight." 

Maurice  left  Dixmer  with  Morand,  and 
joined  Genevieve,  mnrnuiring  softly,  "It 
must  be  confessed   the   trade  of   municipal 


stupefies  the  hero  I  About  eight  days  in 
the  Temple,  one  might  fancy  oneself  an  aris- 
tocrat, and  denounce  oneself.  Good  Dixmer  I 
Brave  Morand!     Sweet  Genevieve!" 

And  for  an  instant  they  suspected  me. 
Genevieve  awaited  ^laurice  with  a  sweet 
smile,  calculated  to  make  him  forget  all  iiis 
latent  cause  for  suspicion.  She  was  as  usual 
sweet,  amiable,  and  charming.  The  hours 
passed  in  Genevieve's  society  were  those  only 
in  which  Maurice  could  be  said  really  to  exist. 

At  all  other  times  he  was  infected  with 
that  fever,  which  might  be  termed  the  fever 
of  '93,  by  which  Paris  was  separated  into  two 
camps,  and  existence  rendered  a  perpetual 
combat.  Towards  noon  he  quitted  Gene- 
vieve, and  returned  to  the  Tower  of  the 
Temple. 

At  the  extremity  of  La  Eue  Sainte-Avoye, 
he  encountered  Louis,  now  relieved  from 
guard.  He  left  the  ranks  and  came  to  meet 
Maurice,  who  still  wore  upon  his  counte- 
nance the  impress  of  the  happiness  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  society  of  the  lovely  Genevieve. 

"Ah!"  said  Louis,  cordially  shaking  his 
friend  by  the  hand, 

"  In  viiin  you  seek  j'our  anguish 
Within  your  heart  to  hide, 
I  know  for  whom  you  languish, 
For  whom  so  long  \-ou"ve  sighed; 
AVithin  your  heart,  within  your  eyes, 
Love  reigns,  and  triumphs  in  his  prize." 

Maurice  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to 
search  lor  the  key.  This  was  the  method  he 
adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  his  friend's  poetical 
vein.  But  he  saw  the  movement,  and  ran 
away,  laughing.  "  Apropos,"  said  Louis,  re- 
tracing his  steps,  "you  have  three  days  more 
at  the  Temple;  I  recommend  the  little  Capet 
to  your  care." 


CHAPTER   XIL 


LOVE. 


In  fact  Maurice  for  some  time  had  experi- 
enced a  strange  mixture  of  happiness  and 
misery.  It  is  always  thus  at  the  commence- 
ment of  "  des  grandes  passions."  His  daily 
occupation  at  the  Section  Lepelletier.  his 
evening  visits  to  the  old  Rue  Saint-Jacques, 
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ami  some  occasional  visits  to  tliu  club  of  the 
Tliei'iiiopylcs,  filled  up  his  days. 

lie  did  not  dissimulate,  lie  well  knew 
that  to  see  Genevieve  daily  was  to  imbibe 
large  drauglits  of  love  unaccompanied  by 
hope.  Genevieve  was  a  woman  of  retired 
manners  and  pleasing  appearance,  who  would 
f  lankly  tender  her  hand  to  a  friend,  and  would 
innocently  ;ipp roach  his  face  with  lier  lips, 
with  the  confidence  of  a  sister,  and  the  ig- 
norance of  a  vestal,  before  whom  the  words 
of  love  appear  as  blasphemy. 

Thus  in  the  purest  dreams  that  the  first 
style  of  Raphael  has  traced  upon  the  canvas 
is  a  Madonna  with  smiling  lips,  chaste  eyes, 
and  heavenly  expression.  It  is  necessary  to 
borrow  from  the  divine  pupil  of  Perugino  to 
portray  the  likeness  of  Genevieve. 

In  the  midst  of  flowers,  she  imbibed  their 
freshness  and  perfume;  isolated  by  the  occu- 
pation of  her  husband,  and  by  her  husband 
liimself,  she  appeared  to  Maurice  each  time 
he  saw  her  like  a  living  enigma,  of  which  he 
could  not  divine  the  ineaning,  and  dare  not 
ask  it.  One  evening  when,  as  usual,  he  re- 
mained alone  with  her,  they  were  both  seated 
at  the  same  window  by  which  he  had  entered, 
a  few  nights  since,  with  so  little  ceremony; 
the  perfume  of  the  lilacs  in  full  bloom  floated 
upon  the  soft  breeze  that  had  succeeded  the 
radiant  sunset. 

After  a  long  silence,  Maurice,  having  during 
tliis  silence  followed  the  intelligent  and  holy 
eye  of  Genevieve  as  she  watched  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stars  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
ventured  to  inquire  concerning  the  great  dis- 
parity between  herself  and  husband.  She  so 
young,  and  lie  already  past  the  middle  age; 
she  so  didingue,  while  everything  around 
announced  him  a  man  of  inferior  birth  and 
education;  she  so  refined  in  lier  tastes,  while 
her  husband  had  not  an  idea  beyond  his 
manufactory. 

"Here,  at  the  abode  of  a  master  tanner, 
are  harp,  piano,  and  drawings,  which  you  ac- 
knowledge to  be  your  own.  How  is  it  that 
this  aristocracy  which  I  detest  in  others  I 
adore  in  you." 

Genevieve  fixed  upon  Maurice  a  look  full 
of  candour. 

"Thanks,"  said  she,  "for  this  inquiry;  it 
proves  to  me  you  have  not  sought  informa- 
tion concerning  me  from  any  one  else." 


"  Never!  madame,"  said  Maurice;  "  I  have 
a  devoted  friend  who  would  die  for  me;  I 
have  a  hundred  comrades  ready  to  follow 
wherever  I  may  lead  them;  but  among  all 
these  hearts,  .when  a  woman  is  concerned,  and 
above  all,  such  a  woman  as  Genevieve,  I  know 
but  of  one  I  would  trust,  and  that  one  is 
myself." 

"  Thanks,  Maurice,"  said  the  young  woman, 
"  I  will  myself  tell  you  all  you  desire  to 
know." 

"Your  maiden  name  first,"  said  Maurice. 
"  I  only  know  your  married  one  at  present." 

Genevieve  detected  the  selfishness  of  love 
in  this  question,  and  smiled. 

"Genevieve  du  Treilly,"  said  she. 

Maurice  repeated,  "  Genevieve  du  Treilly." 

"  My  family,"  continued  Genevieve,  "  was 
ruined  after  the  American  war,  in  which  both 
my  father  and  elder  brother  had  taken  part." 

"  Both  gentlemen  ?"  said  Maurice. 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  Genevieve,  blushing. 

"  And  yet  you  said  your  maiden  name  was 
Genevieve  du  Treilly." 

"  My  family,  Monsieur  Maurice,  was  rich, 
but  not  noble." 

"  You  challenge  me,"  said  the  young  man, 
smiling. 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  replied  Genevieve.  "  In 
America  my  father  was  connected  with  the 
father  of  Monsieur  Morand.  Monsieur  Dix- 
mer  was  managing  man  to  Monsieur  Morand. 
We  were  ruined,  and  Monsieur  Morand, 
knowing  that  Monsieur  Dixmer  was  a  man 
of  independent  fortune,  presented  him  to 
my  father,  who  in  his  turn  presented  him  to 
me. 

"  I  saw  he  had  beforehand  formed  a  resolu- 
tion of  marriage.  I  understood  it  was  the 
wish  of  my  family.  I  did  not  love,  neither 
had  I  ever  loved  any  one,  and  I  accepted  him. 

"  I  have  now  been  Dixmer's  wife  for  three 
years,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  he  has  proved 
to  me  so  good  and  excellent  a  husband,  that 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  taste  and 
the  disparity  of  age,  I  have  never  even  for  a 
moment  experienced  the  slightest  feeling  of 
regret." 

"  But,"  said  Maurice,  "  when  you  married 
Monsieur  Dixmer  he  was  not  at  the  head  of 
this  manufactory." 

"  No,  we  lived  at  Blois.  After  the  10th  of 
August    Monsieur    Dixmer    purchased   this 
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house  aud  the  adjoining  workshops,  and  that 
I  might  not  be  annoyed  by  the  workmen,  and 
to  spare  me  the  sight  of  many  things  repul- 
sive to  a  person  of  my  habits,  which  are,  as 
you  observed,  Maurice,  a  little  aristocratic, 
he  gave  me  this  pavilion,  where  I  live  alone 
retired,  gratifying  my  various  fancies  and  de- 
sires, and  happy  when  a  friend  like  yourself, 
Maurice,  comes  either  to  distract  or  partake 
in  my  reveries." 

And  Genevieve  tendered  her  hand  to  Mau- 
rice, which  he  ardently  kissed.  Genevieve 
blushed  slightly. 

"  Xow,  my  friend,"  said  the  young  woman, 
drawing  away  her  hand,  "  you  know  how  I 
became  the  wife  of  Monsieur  Dixmer." 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice,  regarding  Genevieve 
with  great  attention;  "  but  you  have  not  told 
me  how  Monsieur  Morand  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  your  husband." 

"  Oh !  that  is  very  simple,"  said  Genevieve. 
"  Monsieur  Dixmer  had,  as  I  have  told  you, 
some  fortune,  but  still  not  sufficient  to  en- 
gage alone  in  a  large  concern  like  this.  The 
son  of  Monsieur  Morand,  his  protector,  as  I 
liave  before  said,  this  friend  of  my  father, 
you  will  remember,  provided  half  the  funds, 
and  as  he  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  he  devotes  himself  to  various  im- 
provements with  the  energy  you  have  re- 
marked, and,  thanks  to  which,  the  business 
of  Monsieur  Dixmer  has  extended  consider- 
ably." 

"  Monsieur  Morand  is  also  a  great  friend  of 
yours,  is  he  not,  Madame  ?"  said  Maurice. 

"  Monsieur  Morand  is  a  noble  hearted  being, 
one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  existence," 
gravely  replied  Genevieve. 

"  If  he  has  given  you  no  other  proofs," 
said  Maurice,  a  little  piqued  at  the  impor- 
tance accorded  by  Genevieve  to  the  young 
man,  the  partner  of  her  husband,  "than 
dividing  the  expenses  of  this  establishment 
with  Monsieur  Dixmer,  and  inventing  a  new 
colour  for  the  morocco,  allow  me  to  say  you 
rather  overrate  his  merits." 

'•  He  has  given  me  many  other  proofs,  mon- 
sieur," said  Genevieve. 

"  He  is  young,  is  he  not?"  said  Maurice. 
"  His  wearing  green  spectacles  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  tell  his  age." 

"He  is  thirty-five." 

*'  You  have  known  him,  then,  a  long  time  ?" 


"  From  infancy." 

Maurice  bit  his  lips  ;  he  had  always  sus- 
pected Morand  loved  Genevieve. 

"Oh!"  said  Maurice,  "that  explains  his 
familiarity  with  you." 

"It  seems  to  me,  monsieur,"  said  Gene- 
vieve, smiling,  "  that  this  familiarity,  which 
at  least  is  only  that  of  a  friend,  does  not  need 
any  explanation." 

"Oh  !  pardon  me,  madams,  you  know  all 
affectionate  natures  are  jealous,  and  my 
friendship  was  jealous  of  that  3'ou  appear  to 
feel  for  Monsieur  Morand." 

He  was  silent.  Genevieve  also  remained 
silent.  There  were  no  more  questions  to-day 
respecting  Morand,  and  Maurice  quitted  Gen- 
evieve, more  than  ever  in  love,  for  he  was 
jealous. 

So  blinded  was  the  young  man  by  Ids 
passion,  that  he  had  not  remarked,  during 
the  recital  of  Genevieve,  many  gaps,  much 
hesitation,  and  many  concealments,  which, 
although  at  the  moment  had  escaped  his 
notice,  now  returned  to  his  memory,  and 
strangely  tortured  him  ;  and  then  he  might 
not  be  able  to  secure  to  himself  the  liberty 
allowed  him  by  Dixmer,  of  conversing  with 
Genevieve  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
and  in  solitude,  as  they  now  found  them- 
selves every  evening ;  and  more,  not  only 
had  he  become  a  constant  and  expected  guest 
at  the  house — not  only  remained  in  perfect 
security  with  Genevieve,  who  seemed  guarded 
by  her  angelic  purity  from  any  advances  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man,  but  he  now  es- 
corted her  in  all  the  excursions  made  from 
time  to  time  in  that  quarter.  In  th<>  midst 
of  this  established  intimacy  one  thing  sur- 
prised him.  The  more  he  sought  (perhaps  the 
better  to  watch  his  sentiments  for  Geneviev;-) 
the  friendship  of  Morand,  by  whose  genius, 
notwithstanding  his  prejudice,  he  felt  him- 
self captivated,  and  whose  pleasing  manners 
won  him  more  and  more  every  day,  the 
greater  the  inclination  evinced  by  this  whim- 
sical man  to  avoid  him. 

Of  this  he  complained  bitterly  to  Gene- 
vieve ;  for  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Mo- 
rand had  discerned  in  him  a  rival,  and  there- 
fore his  conduct  was  actuated  by  jealousy. 

"  The  citizen  Morand  hates  me,"  said  he 
one  day  to  Genevieve. 

''You?"  said  Genevieve,  with  a  look  of  as- 
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t.onislmiciit.  ''You — Monsieur  Morand  hate 
you  r 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  And  why  sliould  he  luite  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  nie  to  tell  you  ?"  cried  Mau- 
rice. 

"Without  doubt,"  replied  Geuevieve. 

''  Well,  then,  because  I—" 

Maurice  stojiped  ;  he  was  going  to  say, 
''because  I  love  you." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  why,"  replied  ]\Iaurice, 
colouring.  The  fierce  Republican  near  Gene- 
vieve was  timid  and  confused  as  a  young  girl. 

Genevieve  smiled. 

"Say,"  replied  she,  "there  is  no  sympathy 
between  you,  and  I  may  perhaps  believe  you. 
You  possess  an  ardent  mind,  an  ambitious 
spirit,  are  a  man  of  birth  and  education, 
while  Morand  is  a  merchant  grafted  on  a 
chemist.  He  is  timid  and  retiring.  It  is 
this  timidity  that  deters  him  from  taking  the 
first  step  towards  your  acquaintance." 

"  And  who  asks  him  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vance towards  me  ?  I  have  made  fifty  to 
him,  and  he  has  never  responded." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?"  said  Genevieve. 

Maurice  chose  to  remain  silent. 

The  day  after  this  conversation  with  Gene- 
vieve, he  arrived  there  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  found  her  ready  dressed  to  go 
out.  "  Welcome,"  said  she  ;  "  you  will  act 
as  my  chevalier  ?" 

"  AVliere  are  we  going,  then  ?''  demanded 
Maurice. 

"  I  am  going  to  Auteuil.  It  will  be  a  de- 
lightful excursion.  I  mean  to  walk  part  of 
the  way.  Our  carriage  will  convey  us  to  the 
barrier,  where  it  will  wait  for  us.  We  will 
then  walk  to  Auteuil,  and  when  I  have  fin- 
ished my  business  there,  we  will  return  to 
take-" 

■•■  Oh  !"  said  Maurice,  "what  a  delightful 
day  you  offer  me  !" 

The  two  young  people  went  out.  Beyond 
Passy  the  carriage  put  them  down.  They 
sauntered  along  slowly  and  continued  their 
journey  on  foot. 

On  arriving  at  Auteuil,  Genevieve  stopped. 

"  Wait  for  me,"  said  she,  "at  the  entrance 
to  the  park;  when  I  have  finished  I  will  rejoin 
you." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  then  ?"  demanded 
Maurice. 


"  To  a  friend's  liouse." 

"  Where  I  cannot  accompany  you  ?" 

Genevieve  smilingly  shook  her  head. 

"  Impossible  !"  said  she. 

Maurice  bit  his  lip. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he;  "  I  will  wait." 

"  Ah!  what  ?''  said  Genevieve. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  ^laurice.  "  Shall  you 
be  long  ?" 

"If  I  had  thought  it  would  inconvenience 
you,  Maurice,  if  I  had  known  you  were 
engaged,"  said  Genevieve,  "  I  would  not  have 
requested  you  to  do  me  the  slight  favour 
to  accompany  me  to-day.  I  might  have 
asked — " 

"  Monsieur  Morand,"  interrupted  Maurice, 
sharply. 

"No,  you  are  aware  Monsieur  Morand  is 
at  the  manufactory  at  Ranibouillet,  and  does 
not  return  till  this  evening." 

"Then  to  what  do  I  owe  the  preference?" 

"  Maurice,"  said  Genevieve,  softly,  "I  can- 
not keep  the  person  I  came  to  see  waiting; 
but  if  I  am  the  least  constraint  upon  j'our 
return  to  Paris,  only  send  back  the  carriage." 

'•No,  no,  madame,"  replied  Maurice, 
quickly,  '•  I  am  at  your  service."  He  bowed 
to  Genevieve,  who,  sighing  softly,  proceeded 
on  her  way,  and  entered  Auteuil. 

Maurice  went  to  the  appointed  place,  and 
continued  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
with  long  impatient  strides,  cutting  off  with 
his  cane,  like  Tarquin,  all  the  heads  of  the 
weeds,  and  flowers  of  the  thistles,  which  he 
found  upon  the  road;  and  this  road  being 
narrow  and  retired,  left  him  at  full  liberty  to 
trace  and  retrace  his  footsteps  as  often  as  he 
pleased.  And  what  occupied  his  thoughts? 
The  desire  to  know  whether  Genevieve  loved 
him  or  not.  Her  manner  to  him  was  that  of 
a  friend,  or  sister,  but  he  felt  this  was  not 
sufficient.  He  loved  her  with  an  entire  love. 
She  had  become  his  sole  thought  by  day,  his 
renewed  dream  by  night.  At  one  time,  he 
only  asked  to  see  her  again;  he  now  required 
her  to  love  him.  Genevieve  was  absent  for 
an  hour,  which  to  him  had  appeared  an  age; 
when  he  saw  lier  returning  with  a  smile  upon 
her  lips,  Maurice,  on  the  contrary,  went  to 
meet  her  with  a  frowning  brow. 

Genevieve,  smiling,  took  his  arm. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  she  ;  "pardon  me,  mon 
ami,  for  having  made  you  wait." 
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Maurice  only  replied  l)y  a  bow;  and  tliey 
then  entered  a  shady  lane,  which,  by  a  wind- 
ing path,  conducted  them  into  the  high  road. 

It  was  one  of  those  delicious  evenings  in 
spring,  when  every  plant  sends  its  fragrance 
on  higli,  when  every  bird,  either  seated  on 
the  branches,  or  skipping  from  spray  to 
sj>ray,  warbles  its  songs  of  praise  to  God;  one 
of  those  evenings  that  seem  destined  to  live 
for  ever  in  our  memory.  Maurice  was  silent, 
Genevieve  pensive.  She  plucked  with  one 
hand  flowers  for  a  bouquet,  the  other  rested 
on  the  arm  of  Maurice. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  he, 
all  at  once,  to  Genevieve  ;  "and  what  makes 
you  so  sad  to-day  ?" 

Genevieve  might  have  answered — my  hap- 
l)iness.     She  regarded  him  tenderly. 

"  But  you,"  said  she,  "  ai-e  you  not  more 
than  usually  sad  to-day  ?" 

"I,"  said  Maurice,  "have  reason  to  be  sad; 
I  am  unhappy;  but  you " 

'"'  You  unhappy  ?" 

"Doubtless;  do  you  not  perceive  some- 
times from  my  tremulous  tones  how  much  I 
suffer?  Does  it  not  often  happen,  when  I  am 
talking  with  you,  or  your  husband,  I  am  com- 
]ielled  suddenly  to  seek  the  air,  because  I  feel 
as  if  my  heart  would  burst  ?" 

"  But,"  demanded  Genevieve,  embarrassed, 
'•  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  suffering?" 

"  If  I  were  an  affected  lady,"  said  Maurice, 
attempti'ig  a  laugh,  '•  I  should  say  it  was  a 
nervous  attack." 

'•  And  at  this  mojnent  do  you  suffer  ?" 

•'  Much,"  said  Maurice. 

"  Let  us  return,  then." 

'•'  What,  already,  madame  ?" 

"  Without  doubt." 

"True,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "I  forgot 
Monsieur  Morand  would  return  from  Ram- 
bouillet  this  evening;  and  it  is  fast  approach- 
ing." Genevieve  looked  at  him  leproach- 
fully. 

"  Oh  !  again,"  said  she. 

'■  Why  then  did  you,  the  other  day,  favour 
me  with  so  high  an  eulogium  on  Monsieur 
Morand  ?     It  is  your  own  fault." 

"  How  long  is  it  since,  to  people  we  es- 
teem," demanded  Genevii-ve,  "  we  may  not 
express  our  real  opinion  of  an  estimable 
man  ?" 

"  It  must  be  a  verv  livelv  esteem  to  cause 


you  to  accelerate  your  pace,  as  you  at  this 
moment  are  doing,  for  fear  of  being  too  late 
by  a  few  minutes." 

"You  are  to-day  absolutely  unjust,  Mau- 
rice. Have  I  not  passed  part  of  the  day  with 
you  ?" 

"  You  are  right  ;  and  I  am  indeed  too  ex- 
acting," replied  Maurice,  subduing  his  im- 
petuosity. "  Let  us  return  to  meet  Monsieur 
Morand." 

Genevieve  felt  her  anger  pass  from  her 
mind  to  her  heart. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  ;  "let  ns  return  to  Mon- 
sieur Morand.  He  at  least  is  a  friend  who 
never  causes  me  pain." 

"  They  are,  indeed,  valuable  friends,"  said 
Maurice,  "and  I,  for  my  part,  should  like  a 
few  such." 

They  were  now  upon  the  high  road  :  the 
horizon  crimsoned  as  the  departing  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  glistened  .  upon  the  gilt 
mouldings  of  the  dome  des  Invalides.  A 
star,  Avhich  on  the  previous  evening  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Genevieve,  sparkled 
in  the  azure  of  heaven.  Genevieve  quitted 
Maurice's  arm  with  melancholy  submis- 
sion. 

"Why  have  you  made  me  suffer?"  said 
she. 

"Ah  !"  said  Maurice;  "  I  am  not  so  clever 
as  some  peoj)le,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
make  love." 

"  Maurice  !"  said  Genevieve. 

"  Oh,  madame,  if  he  is  certainly  so  worthy 
and  so  just  he  ought  not  to  suffer." 

Genevieve  again  placed  her  white  hand 
within  the  powerful  arm  of  Maurice. 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  she,  in  an  altered  tone, 
"  to  speak  no  more  ;  to  speak  no  more  I" 

"  And  why  is  that  ?" 

"  Because  your  voice  makes  me  ill." 

"You  are  displeiised  with  everything,  even 
my  voice  ?" 

"  Be  silent,  I  conjure  you." 

"  I  will  obey  you,  madame."  And  th.^ 
impetuous  young  man  passed  his  hand  over 
his  face,  damp  with  perspiration. 

Genevieve  saw  that  he  really  suffered. 
"'  You  are  my  friend,  Maurice,"  s;iid  Gene- 
vieve, looking  at  him  kindly  ;  "  do  not  de- 
prive me  of  your  valuable  friendship." 

"  Oh  !  you  would  not  long  regret  it,"  said 
Maurice. 
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"You  !iro  iiiistakoii,"  said  Genevieve,  "I 
should  regret  it  very  long,  and  for  ever." 

"  Genevieve  !  Genevieve  !"  cried  Maurice, 
"  have  pity  upon  me." 

Genevieve  slinddered.  It  was  the  first 
time  Maurice  had  uttered  lier  name  in  these 
passionate  accents. 

"And  now/'  continued  Maurice,  ''since 
you  have  divined  me,  let  me  tell  you  all, 
Genevieve,  for  might  you  kill  me  with  a  look, 
I  have  been  silent  too  long  ;  I  will  speak, 
Genevieve." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  young  woman,  "I 
have  supplicated  you  in  the  name  of  our 
friendship  to  remain  silent;  I  still  pray  you 
to  do  so,  if  not  for  my  sake,  for  your  own. 
Not  another  word  ;  in  the  uame  of  Heaven  I 
not  another  word." 

"  Friendship,  friendship  !  if  it  be  a  friend- 
ship like  this  you  profess  for  me,  that  you 
feel  for  Monsieur  Morand,  I  wish  for  no  more 
of  3'our  friendship — I,  Genevieve,  require 
more  than  others," 

"  Enough,"  said  Madame  Dixmer,  with 
the  gesture  of  a  queen,  "enough,  Monsieur 
Lindey;  here  is  our  carriage,  please  to  con- 
duct me  to  my  husband's  house." 

Maurice  trembled  with  fever  and  emotion 
when  Genevieve,  to  rejoin  the  carriage,  Avhich 
indeed  was  only  a  few  paces  distant,  placed 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

Tliey  both  entered  the  carriage  ;  Genevieve 
took  the  front  seat,  and  Maurice  the  one  op- 
posite. They  traversed  Paris  without  either 
one  or  the  other  having  uttered  a  word. 
Only,  all  the  way,  Genevieve  had  held  her 
handkerchief  before  her  eyes.  When  they 
entered  the  building,  Dixmer  was  occupied 
in  his  counting-house,  Morand  had  just  re- 
turned from  Eambouillet,  and  vaxs  changing 
his  dress.  Genevieve  held  out  her  hand  to 
Maurice,  as  she  entered  her  chamber. 

"Adieu  !  Maurice,  you  have  wished  it." 

Maurice  said  nothing,  but  walked  directly 
to  the  mantel-piece,  where  hung  a  portrait 
of  Genevieve.  He  ardently  kissed  it,  pressed 
it  to  his  heart,  replaced  it,  and  went  out. 
Maurice  reached  home  without  knowing  how 
he  arrived  there;  he  had  passed  through  Paris 
without  seeing  anything,  without  hearing 
anything  :  all  that  surrounded  him  appeared 
like  a  dream  ;  he  was  unable  to  account  for 
his  actions,  his  words,  or  the  sentiments  wiiich 


induced  them.  Thcro  are  moments  when  the 
most  serene  spirits  succumb  under  the  vio- 
lence of  their  own  emotions. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  rather  a  race  than 
a  return,  on  the  part  of  Maurice.  He  un- 
dressed himself  without  the  assistance  of  his 
valet-de-chambre,  neither  replied  to  his  cook, 
who  displayed  his  supper  duly  prepared  for 
him,  but  taking  the  day's  letters  from  the 
tal)le,  he  read  them  all,  one  after  the  other, 
without  comprehending  a  single  word.  The 
burning  jealousy,  that  intoxication  of  reason, 
was  not  yet  dissipated.  At  ten  o'clock,  Mau- 
rice mechanically  sought  his  bedj  as,  indeed, 
he  had  done  everything  else  since  his  part- 
ing with  Genevieve. 

If  Maurice  in  his  cooler  moments  had  been 
told  of  this  extraordinary  behaviour  in  an- 
other, he  would  not  have  been  able  to  com- 
prehend it,  but  would  have  considered  him 
mad  to  have  pursued  this  desperate  conduct, 
totally  unauthorized  either  by  too  much  re- 
serve or  too  much  "  abandon  "  on  the  part  of 
Genevieve.  He  now  only  felt  this  was  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  all  his  hopes,  of  which  he  had 
never  even  to  himself  rendered  an  account, 
and  upon  which,  vague  as  they  were,  reposed 
all  his  visions  of  happiness,  dreams  w^hich 
like  an  unseizable  vapour  floated  shapelessly 
towards  the  horizon,  and  there  disappeared. 
Thus  it  happened,  as  in  similar  cases,  that 
Maurice,  stunned  by  this  blow,  dropped 
asleep  directly  he  found  himself  in  bed,  where 
he  remained  free  from  all  sentiment  till  the 
morrow.  He  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  official  opening  the  door,  who  came  as 
usual  to  unclose  the  windows,  which  opened 
upon  a  large  garden,  and  to  bring  some  flow- 
ers. 

At  that  time,  in  the  year  '93,  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  culture  of  forced  flow'ers, 
and  Maurice  dearly  loved  all  flowers  ;  but 
now  without  even  bestowing  a  glance  upon 
them,  he  half  raised  his  heavy  head,  and  sup- 
porting it  on  his  hand,  endeavoured  to  recall 
the  events  of  the  preceding  evening.  Mau- 
rice asked  himself,without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  it,  the  cause  of  this  mad  folly  ; 
the  sole  cause  was  jealousy  of  ^lorand  :  but 
the  moment  was  certainly  badly  chosen  to 
amuse  himself  by  being  jealous  of  a  man, 
when  this  man  was  at  Rambouillet,  and 
whilst  enjoying  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  woman 
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one  loves,  surrounded  by  the  most  enchant- 
ing scenery,  on  one  of  the  lovely  days  of 
spring.  It  was  not  suspicion  of  the  inmates 
at  the  house  at  Auteuil,  where  Genevieve  had 
remained  an  hour,  no,  the  incessant  torment 
of  his  life  was  the  idea  that  Morand  loved 
Genevieve,  and  yet,  singula'-  fantasy  of  the 
brain,  strange  combination  of  caprice,  not  a 
gesture,  a  look,  not  even  a  word  from  Dix- 
mer's  partner  had  aflorded  the  slightest 
grounds  for  this  belief.  The  voice  of  the 
valet-de-chambre  aroused  him  from  this  rev- 
erie. 

"  Citizen,"  said  he,  showing  him  the  open 
letters  on  the  table,  "  have  you  selected  those 
you  wished  to  keep,  or  shall  they  all  be 
burned  ?" 

"  Burn  what  ?"  said  ]\raurice. 

"  The  letters  the  citizen  read  last  night, 
before  he  retired  to  bed." 

Maurice  could  not  remember  having  read 
one. 

"  Burn  all,"  said  he. 

"  Here  are  two  days'  letters,  citizen,"  said 
the  official. 

He  presented  a  packet  of  letters  to  Mau- 
rice, and  threw  the  others  under  the  grate. 
^Maurice  took  the  letters,  felt  the  impression 
of  a  seal,  and  fancied  that  he  recognized  the 
perfume  of  a  friend,  and  looking  over  his  cor- 
respondence he  found  an  envelope  and  hand- 
wi-iting  that  made  him  tremble.  This  man, 
who  bravely  faced  danger,  trembled  before 
the  odour  of  a  letter.  The  official  approached 
Maurice  to  inquire  what  he  would  take,  but 
he  signified  a  wish  to  be  alone.  Maurice 
turned  and  returned  this  letter  ;  he  felt  a 
presentiment  it  contained  misery  for  him, 
and  started  and  trembled  before  unknown 
misfortune.  Having  collected  all  his  cour- 
age he  at  length  opened  it,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Citizen  Maurice, — It  has  become  neces- 
sary that  we  should  burst  these  bonds — 
bonds  which,  on  your  side,  affect  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  friendship.  You  are  a  man  of 
honour,  citizen,  and  now  a  night  has  passed 
since  the  occurrences  of  yesterday  evening, 
you  ought  to  comprehend  that  your  presence 
at  our  house  is  no  h)nger  desirable.  I  leave 
It  to  you  to  excuse  yourself  in  any  way  you 
think  best  to  my  husband.     On  the  arrival 


this  day  of  your  letter  to  Monsieur  Dixmer, 
I  am  convinced  I  shall  regret  the  loss  of  an 
unfortunate  friend,  whom  all  social  propriety 
will  deter  me  from  meeting  for  the  future. 
Adieu  for  ever. — Genevieve. 

"  P.S. — The  bearer  awaits  your  reply." 

Maurice  called:  the  valet-de-chambre  re- 
appeared. 

"  Who  brought  this  letter?" 

"A  citizen  commissionaire." 

*'Lshe  waitingV' 

"Yes." 

Maurice  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate, 
but,  partly  dressing,  seated  himself  before 
his  writing-deiik,  and  taking  the  first  sheet 
of  paper  that  came  to  hand  (he  found  it  had 
on  it  the  impression  of  a  heart  with  the  name 
of  the  Section),  he  wrote:— 

"Citizen  Dixmer, — I  respected  you.  and  I 
still  do  so,  but  I  cannot  visit  you  any  longer." 

Maurice  considered  what  reason  he  could 
assign  for  not  visiting  Dixmer,  and  one  idea 
alone  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  that  which 
at  this  epoch  occurred  to  every  one.  He  thus 
continued : — 

*' Certain  rumors  are  afloat  relative  to  your 
lukewarmness  in  public  affairs.  I  have  no 
wish  to  accuse  you,  and  no  mission  to  defend 
you.  Eeceive  my  respects,  and  feel  assured 
your  secrets  will  remain  for  ever  buried  in 
my  heart." 

Maurice  did  not  even  read  this  letter, 
written,  as  we  have  said,  under  the  impres- 
sion of  the  first  idea  that  presented  itself. 
He  did  not  doubt  the  effect  it  would  produce. 
Dixmer,  an  excellent  patriot,  as  Maurice  im- 
agined from  his  conversation  at  le:ist,  would 
be  much  grieved  at  receiving  it,  his  wife  and 
Monsieur  Morand  would  no  doubt  influence 
him  not  to  reply,  and  forgetfuliiess  would 
gradually  spread  itself  like  a  dnrk  veil  over 
the  past,  laughing  at  the  melaiiciioly  trans- 
formation. Maurice  signed  and  sealed  his 
letter,  gave  it  the  official,  and  the  commis- 
sionaire departed.  Then  a  slight  sgh  es- 
caped the  Republican;  he  took  his  hat  and 
gloves  and  proceeded  to  the  Section.  He 
hoped,  poor  Brutus,  to  recover  his  stoicism, 
by  occupying  himself  with  public  affairs. 
These  were  indeed  terrible:  the  31st  of  May 
was  preparing.  The  ferrenr  which,  like  a 
torrent,  precipitated  itselt  from  the  height  of 
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]:i  Montagne,  endeavoured  to  cnrry  awuy  tliis 
dike,  opposed  to  it  by  the  Girondiiis,  those 
uiuhieious  Moileres  who  had  diiied  to  demand 
vengeanee  for  tlie  nias^sacres  of  September, 
and  to  wrestle  for  an  instant  to  save  the  life 
of  the  King. 

Whilst  Maurice  pursued  his  way  with  a 
rapidity  that  drove  the  fever  from  his  heart 
to  his  liead,  the  messenger  had  re-entered  the 
old  Hue  St.  Jacques,  filling  the  dwelling  there 
with  terror  and  astonishment.  Tlie  lettei-, 
after  passing  through  Genevieve's  hands,  was 
given  by  her  to  Dixmer.  Dixmer  opcnied  and 
read  it,  without  at  first  understanding  it;  he 
then  communicated  the  contents  to  the  citizen 
Morand,  who  supported  his  head  upon  his 
hand.  His  face  was  pale  as  death.  In  the 
situation  in  which  Dixmer,  Morand,  and  their 
companions  found  themselves  (a  situation 
totally  unknown  to  Maurice,  but  which  our 
readers  have  penetrated)  this  letter  was  like 
a  thunderbolt. 

"  Is  this  an  upright,  honest  man  ?"  asked 
Dixmer,  much  grieved. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Morand,  without  the  least 
hesitation. 

"  Never  miud,"  said  the  advocate  for  ex- 
ti-eme  measures,  "you  see  we  were  very  wrong 
r.ot  to  kill  him." 

"My  friend,"  said  Louis,  ''we  struggle 
against  violence,  we  brand  it  with  the  name 
of  crime.  We  have  acted  rightly,  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  in  not  assassinating  this 
man.  I  again  repeat  I  believe  Maurice  to 
possess  a  noble,  generous  spirit." 

''  Yes;  but  if  so  noble  and  generous  a  spirit 
belongs  to  this  wMrm  republican,  perhaps  he 
may  regai'd  it  in  the  light  of  a  crime,  if  he 
has  made  any  discovery,  not  to  immolate  his 
own  honour,  as  they  say,  'on  the  altar  of  the 
country.' " 

''But,"  said  Morand,  "do  you  think  he 
knows  anything  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  hear  ?  he  speaks  of  secrets 
buried  in  his  own  heart. 

"  These  secrets  are  evidently  those  confided 
to  him  by  me  relative  to  our  contraband 
transactions.     He  knows  no  others." 

"But  this  interview  at  Auteuil?  does  he 
suspect  anything  ?  you  know  he  accompanied 
your  wife  ?" 

"It  was  I  who  told  Genevieve  to  take 
Maurice  with  her  as  a  protection." 


"  Listen,"  said  Morand,  "  we  shall  soon  see 
if  these  surmises  be  true.  The  turn  of  our 
battalion  to  guard  the  Temple  arrives  on  the 
52iid  of  June,  that  is  to  say,  in  eight  days. 
You  are  captain,  Dixmer,  and  I  lieutenant ; 
if  our  battalion  or  even  our  company  receives 
a  counter-order,  like  that  received  the  other 
day  by  the  battalion  of  la  Butles-des-Moulins, 
which  Santerre  has  replaced  by  that  of  Gra- 
villiers,  all  is  discovered,  and  we  have  only  to 
flee  from  Paris,  or  die  fighting.  But  if  all 
follows  in  the  usual  course  of  things " 

"  We  are  lost  all  the  same,"  replied  Dixmer. 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Pardieu !  docs  not  all  devolve  upon  the 
co-opeiation  of  this  young  municipal  ?  Was 
it  not  he  who,  without  knowing  it,  must 
open  the  road  for  us  to  the  Queen  ?" 

"That  is  true!"  said  Morand,  confounded. 

"  You  see,  then,"  said  Dixmer,  knitting 
his  brows,  "  that,  at  any  price,  we  must  re- 
new our  intimacy  with  this  young  man." 

"  But,  if  he  refuse,  if  he  fear  to  compromise 
himself  ?" 

"Listen!"  said  Dixmer,  "I  will  question 
Genevieve  ;  she  saw  him  last,  perhaps  she 
may  know  something  more." 

"  Dixmer,"  said  Morand,  "it  is  with  pam  I 
see  you  mixing  Genevieve  with  all  our  plots, 
not  that  I  fear  any  indiscretion  on  her  part. 
Oh  !  great  God!  the  dr;ima  we  are  acting  is 
a  dreadful  one,  and  I  blush  and  tremble  at 
the  same  time  to  place  the  head  of  a  woman 
at  stake,  as  well  as  our  own." 

"The  head  of  a  woman,"  said  Dixmer, 
"ponders  as  gravely  as  that  of  a  man,  when 
stratagem  is  required,  and  often  achieves 
I  more  by  candour  and  beauty  than  by  force, 
strength,  power,  or  courage.  Genevieve  shares 
in  our  convictions  and  our  sympathies. 
Genevieve  shall  also  share  our  fate." 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  Morand,  "  I  have 
said  all  I  ought  to  say,  Genevieve  is  m  every 
way  worthy  of  the  mission  you  have  given 
her,  or  rather  that  she  has  taken  upon  her- 
self.    It  IS  martyrs  who  become  saints." 

And  he  held  out  his  delicate  and  effemi- 
nate hand  to  Dixmer,  who  roughly  pressed  it 
between  his  own.  Then  Dixmer,  recom- 
mending Morand  and  liis  companions  to 
watch  with  increased  vigilance,  quitted  them, 
and  entered  Genevieve's  apartments.  She 
was  seated  before   a   table,    bending   over   a 
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piece  of  embroidery.  She  turned  round  nt 
the  noise  of  the  opening  door,  and  recogni.sed 
Dixiiier. 

"Ah!  is  it  you,  mon  ami  'f  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dixmer,  with  a  phicid,  smiling 
countenance.  "  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
your  friend  Maurice,  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand in  the  least.  Kead  it,  and  then  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it." 

Genevieve  took  the  letter  with  a  hand,  of 
which  (with  all  her  self-command)  she  could 
not  disguise  the  tremoi-,  and  read.  Dixmer 
followed  her  eyes  as  tiicy  ran  over  every  line. 

"  Well  ?"  said  he,  when  she  had  finished. 

"Well!  I  think  that  Monsieur  Maurice 
Lindey  is  an  honest  man,  and  from  him  we 
have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  Genevieve, 
with  the  greatest  caltnness. 

"  You  think  he  is  ignorant  who  the  persons 
are  you  visited  at  Auteuil  ?" 

"  I  am  certain." 

"  Why  then  this  sudden  determination  ? 
Did  he  appear  yesterday  less  friendly  and 
moie  silent  than  usual  ?" 

"No,"  said  Genevieve,  "I  believe  he  was 
just  the  same." 

"  Consider  well  before  you  answer  me, 
Genevieve,  for  you  must  understand  your  re- 
ply will  greatly  influence  our  future  projects." 

"Listen,  then,"  said  she,  with  an  emotion 
that  overthrew  all  her  attempt  at  calmness. 
"  Wait " 

"  Well  !"  said  Dixmer,  all  the  muscles  of 
his  face  slightly  contracting ;  "  collect  your 
tlioughts,  Genevieve." 

"Yes!"  said  the  young  woman,  "3'es,  I 
remember,  yesterday  he  was  not  particularly 
civil.  Monsieur  Maurice,"  continued  she, 
"  is  a  little  tyrannical  in  his  friendship,  and," 
hesitatingly  added,  "sometimes  we  have 
quarrelled  for  a  whole  week." 

"  This  is  then  merely  a  simple  quarrel  ?" 
demanded  Dixmer. 

"Most  probably." 

"  Genevieve,  understand  this,  in  our  posi- 
tion it  is  not  probability  that  will  suffice,  it 
is  certitude  we  require." 

"Ah,  well,  mon  ami,  I  am  certain." 

"  This  letter,  then,  would  be  only  a  pretext 
for  not  visiting  us  again?" 

"  Mon  ami,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell  you." 

"Speak,  Genevieve,  speak:  of  any  other 
woman  I  would  not  ask  it." 


"  It  is  a  pretext,"  said  Genevieve,  looking 
down. 

"Ah!"  said  Dixmer.  Then  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  he  replaced  it  in  his  waistcoat, 
and  placing  his  hand  upon  his  wife's  chair  to 
compress  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  service  ?"  said  he. 

"  AVhat  service  ?"  said  Genevieve,  turning 
round  surprised. 

"  To  prevent  even  the  shadow  of  danger. 
Maurice  is,  perhaps,  deeper  in  our  secrets 
than  we  imagine.  That  which  you  believe  a 
pretext  may,  perhaps,  be  a  reality.  Write 
him  one  word." 

"  I !"  said  Genevieve,  starting. 

"  Yes,  you.  Tell  him  that  you  have  opened 
the  letter  and  desire  an  explanation.  He 
will  then  call,  you  can  interrogate  him,  and 
will  easily  discover  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Oh !  no,"  cried  Genevieve,  "  I  cannot  do  as 
you  wish  me;  I  will  not  do  it." 

"  Dear  Genevieve,  when  interests  so  pow- 
erful as  those  that  rest  upon  us  are  at  stake, 
will  yon  recoil  before  the  paltry  consideration 
of  self-love  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  my  opinion  of  Maurice, 
monsieur,"  said  Genevieve,  "  he  is  honest  and 
brave,  but  capricious,  and  I  do  not  choose  to 
submit  to  any  authoritv  but  that  of  mv  hus- 
band." 

This  answer,  returned  with  so  much  calm- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  firmness,  con- 
vinced Dixmer  that  to  insist  further  at  this 
moment  would  be  worse  than  useless.  He 
did  not  add  another  word,  but  looked  at 
Genevieve,  Avithout  seeming  to  do  so,  and 
went  out.  Morand  was  awaiting  his  return 
with  great  anxiety.  Dixmer  repeated  word 
for  word  all  that  had  occurred. 

"Well!"  said  Morand,  "  we  will  wait,  and 
think  no  more  about  it,  rather  than  I  would 
cast  a  shadow  of  suspicion  on  your  wife, 
rather  than  wound  her  self-love,  I  would  re- 
nounce   " 

Dixmer  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  You  are  mad,  monsieur,"  said  he  to  him, 
"  or  else  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Dixmer?" 

"  I  think,  Chevalier,  that  you  have  no  more 
folf-command  than  I  have,  to  give  utterance 
to  sentiments  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
Neither  vou,  I,  or  Genevieve  belons:  to  our- 
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solves,  Morand.  Wc  arc  the  cliosen  defend- 
ers of  a  certain  cause,  and  this  cause  depends 
upon  its  supporters," 

Morand  trembled,  and  preserved  a  gloomy 
and  thoughtful  silence,  xhey  took  several 
turns  round  tlie  garden  without  exchanging 
a  word.     Then  Dixmer  left  Morand. 

"  I  have  some  orders  to  give,"  said  he  in  a 
calm  voice.  "  I  must  leave  you,  Monsieur 
Morand." 

Morand  held  out  his  hand  to  Dixmer,  and 
looked  after  him  as  he  turned  away. 

"  Poor  Dixmer,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  much  that 
in  all  this  you  risk  the  most." 

Dixmer  returned  to  the  manufactory,  and 
having  issued  several  orders,  looked  over  the 
aay-book,  and  distributed  bread  and  fuel  to 
the  poor  of  the  section,  went  home,  and 
changed  his  working  dress  for  his  Avalking 
costume  immediately  on  his  arrival  there. 

An  hour  afterwards,  Maurice  Lindey,  while 
deeply  engaged  in  his  readings  and  allocu- 
tions, was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  his 
ofhcial,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Citizen  Lin- 
dey, some  one  who,  so  he  pretends  at  least, 
has  something  of  importance  to  say  to 
you,  is  waiting  at  your  house."  Maurice,  on 
entering,  was  much  surjorised  at  meeting  the 
master  tanner,  who  had  there  comfortably 
installed  himself,  and  was  turning  over  the 
newspapers.  All  the  way  along  he  had  que  i- 
tioned  the  domestic,  who,  of  course,  not 
knowing  Dixmer,  could  afford  him  no  clue 
to  his  recognition.  On  perceiving  Dixmer, 
Maurice  stopped  at  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
and  blushed  in  spite  of  himself.  Dixmer 
smilingly  arose,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"AVhat  ails  you?  and  w'.iat  have  you 
written  to  n.e?"he  inquired  of  the  young 
man.  "Indeed,  my  dear  Maurice,  I  feel  it 
sensibly.  You  designate  me  as  '  lukewarm 
and  a  false  patriot.'  Now  as  you  dare  not 
repeat  these  accusations  to  my  face,  acknowl- 
edge you  wish  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  me." 

"  T  will  avow  anything  you  please,  my  dear 
Dixmer,  for  your  conduct  to  me  has  always 
been  that  of  a  worthy  man,  but  I  have  never- 
theless made  a  resolution,  and  that  resolution 
IS  irrevocable." 

"  But  how  IS  that  ?"  said  Dixmer,  "when 
according  to  your  own  account  you  have 
nothing  to  reproach  me  with,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding, vou  leave  us  ?" 


"  My  dear  Dixmer,  believe  me,  acting  as  I 
now  am,  and  depriving  myself  of  such  a 
friend,  I  must  be  actuated  by  powerful  mo- 
tives." 

"  Yes;  but  under  any  circumstances,"  said 
Dixmer,  affecting  to  smile.  "  these  reasons 
are  not  those  you  have  Avritten.  What  you 
have  written  to  me  is  merely  a  subterfuge." 

Maurice  retiected  an  instant. 

"  Listen,  Dixmer,"  said  he;  "  we  live  in  an 
epoch  when  a  doubt  conveyed  in  a  letter 
could  and  would  annoy  you,  I  can  well  under- 
stand. ■  It  would  then  be  acting  like  a  dis- 
honourable man  to  allow  you  to  remain  in 
this  state  of  inquietude.  Yes,  Dixmer,  the* 
reasons  I  gave  you  were  not  the  true  ones  " 

This  avowal,  which  should  have  cleared  the 
face  of  the  merchant,  only  seemed  the  more 
to  cloud  it. 

"  But  at  least  tell  me  the  true  motive,"  said 
Dixmer. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Maurice,  "  und 
yet  I  am  certain  if  you  knew  it,  you  would 
afford  me  your  approval." 

Dixmer  still  continued  to  press  hira. 

"  Then  you  really  wish  to  know  it,"  said 
Maurice. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dixmer. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Maurice,  who  felt  a 
sensation  of  relief  as  he  a^jproached  the  truth, 
"  this  is  the  truth.  You  have  a  young  and 
beauteous  wife,  virtuous  as  she  is  beautiful; 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  I  cannot  visit  at 
your  house  without  my  visits  being  misinter- 
preted." 

Dixmer  turned  rather  pale. 

"  Truly,  then,  my  dear  Maurice,"  said  he, 
"  you  ought  to  thank  the  wife  for  the  wrong 
you  do  the  friend  ?" 

"  Understand,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  have  not 
the  folly  to  suppose  my  presence  can  be  dan- 
gerous to  your  repose,  or  that  of  your  wife; 
but  it  might,  perhaps,  afford  subject  for  cal- 
umny, and  you  are  aware  the  more  absurd  the 
scandal,  the  easier  it  gains  belief." 

"  Absurd !"  said  Dixmer,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  Absurd,  as  much  as  you  please,"  said 
Maurice,  "  but  separate,  we  shall  not  the  less 
•be  good  friends,  for  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
reproach  ourselves  with,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  near — -— " 

"Weil!     What  then?" 
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"There  would  be  food  for  scandal." 

"  Do  you  think,  Maurice,  that  I  should  be- 
lieve  " 

"  Eh!  mon  Dieu!"  said  the  young  man. 

"But  why  did  you  not  write  this  instead  of 
telling  it  to  me,  Maurice  ?" 

"Just  to  avoid  the  scene  of  this  moment." 

"  And  are  you  vexed,  Maurice,  that  I  re- 
spected you  sufficiently  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation ?" 

"No;  on  the  contrary,  I  swear  I  am  glad 
to  have  seen  you  once  again  before  our  final 
separation." 

"Our  final  separation,  citizen;  you  whom 
we  esteem  so  much  I  "  taking  Maurice's  hand 
and  pressing  it  between  his  own. 

Maurice  started. 

"  Morand,"  continued  Dixmer,  who  failed 
not  to  notice  this  start,  "  Morand  said  to  me 
only  this  morning,  '  Do  all  in  your  power  to 
bring  back  Maurice.' " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  man,  frowning, 
and  drawing  away  his  hand,  "  I  do  not  believe 
I  stand  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  Mon- 
sieur Morand." 

"  You  doubt  it,"  said  Dixmer. 

"  Me !"  replied  Maurice,  "  I  neither  believe 
or  doubt  it,  and  have  no  motive  to  inquire  on 
the  subject.  When  I  went  to  your  house  it 
was  to  visit  yourself  and  your  wife,  and  not 
on  account  of  Monsieur  Morand." 

"  You  do  not  know  him,  Maurice,"  said 
Dixmer;  "Morand  possesses  a  noble  soul." 

"  I  grant  it,"  said  Maurice,  smiling  bit- 
terly. 

"  Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  object  of 
my  visit,"  continued  Dixmer. 

Maurice  bowed,  like  a  man  who  hears  all, 
but  has  nothing  more  to  say. 

"  You  say,  then,  that  these  reports  have 
already  circulated  ?" 

"  Yes,  citizen." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  speak  frankly.  Why 
should  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  silly 
prattling  of  idle  neighbours  ?  Have  you  not 
your  own  clear  conscience,  Maurice,  and  Gen- 
evieve, has  she  not  a  sense  of  honour  ?" 

"I  am  younger  than  you,"  said  Maurice, 
who  began  to  be  astonislicd  at  this  pertinac- 
ity, "and  perhaps  view  things  with  more  sus- 
ceptibility. This  is  why  I  declare  that  on 
the  reputation  of  such  a  woman  as  Gene- 
vieve, a  shadow  even  should  not  be  permitted 


to  be  cast.  Permit  me,  therefore,  my  dear 
dear  Dixmer,  to  adhere  to  my  former  resolu- 
tion." 

"And  now,"  said  Dixmer,  "since  we  are 
in  order  for  confession,  tell  me  one  thino- 
more." 

"What!"  said  Maurice,  colouring  ;  "what 
more  do  you  wish  me  to  avow  ?" 

"That  it  is  neither  politics,  nor  the  report 
of  your  assiduities  at  my  house,  that  induces 
you  to  leave  us  ?" 
"What  is  it,  then?" 
"The  secret  you  have  discovered." 
"Wliat  secret?"  demanded  Maurice,  with 
so  naive  an  expression  of  curiosity,  as  com- 
pletely to  reassure  the  tanner. 

"The  secret  of  the  smuggling  affair, 
which  you  discovered  the  same  evening 
when  our  singular  acquaintance  commenced. 
You  have  never  forgiven  me  this  fraud,  and 
accuse  me  of  being  a  bad  republican,  because 
I  employ  English  produce  in  my  manufac- 
tory." 

"My  dear  Dixmer,  I  solemnly  declare  to 
you  that  when  I  visited  at  your  house,  I  had 
totally  forgotten  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  con- 
trabandist." 
"Truly?" 
"  Truly." 

"  You  really,  then,  had  no  other  reason  for 
abandoning  the  house  than  that  you  have 
stated." 

"Upon  my  honour." 

"  Well,"  said  Dixmer,  rising  and  offering 
his  hand  to  the  young  man,  "I  hope  you 
will  consider  this  resolution,  which  has  been 
productive  of  pain  to  us  all,  and  will  again 
return  to  us  as  usual." 

Maurice  bowed  but  made  no  reply,  which 
was  of  course  equivalent  to  a  refusal.  Dix- 
mer left,  annoyed  at  not  having  been  able  to 
re-establish  an  intimacy  with  this  man, 
whom  certain  circumstaccs  had  rendered  not 
only  useful  to  him  but  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, ilaurice  was  agitated  by  a  variety  of 
emotions  of  a  contrary  nature.  Dixmer  en- 
treated him  to  return.  Genevieve  would 
pardon  him.  AVhy  then  should  he  despond? 
Louis,  in  his  place,  would  have  selected  a 
crowd  of  aphorisms  from  his  favourite 
authors.  But  then  he  had  Genevieve's  letter, 
that  formal  adieu,  which  he  had  carried  with 
him  to  the  section  and  placed  near  his  heart; 
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also  the  little  word  received  rioin  her  the 
day  after  Im  had  rescued  her  from  the 
cowards  who  insulted  her  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
ohstinate  jealousy  still  retained  hy  this 
young  man  against  the  detestable  Morand, 
the  first  cause  of  his  rupture  with  Gene- 
vieve. 

]\Iiaui-ice  remained  inflexible  in  his  resolu- 
tion. But  it  must  he  ncknowledged,  the 
privation  of  his  daily  visits  to  the  old  Rue 
Saint  Jacques  formed  a  sad  bhmk  in  his  ex- 
istence; and  when  the  hour  arrived  at  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  his  daily 
visit  to  the  quarter  Saint  Victor,  he  fell  into 
a  profound  fit  of  melancholy,  and  began, 
from  that  moment,  to  survey  every  aspect  of 
hope  or  regret.  Each  morning  on  awaken- 
ing he  expected  to  receive  a  letter  from  Dix- 
mer,  and  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he 
who  had  so  firmly  resisted  all  persuasion, 
would  now  at  last  yield  to  a  letter  ;  each 
day  he  sallied  out  in  hopes  of  meeting  Gen- 
evieve, and,  beforehand,  had  arranged  a 
thousand  ways  of  speaking  to  her ;  each 
evening  he  returned  in  hopes  of  there  finding 
a  letter  or  message  left  since  the  morning, 
though,  doubtless,  it  would  bring  an  addi- 
tion to  the  grief,  now  become  his  constant 
companion. 

Often,  in  his  hours  of  despair,  his  strong 
nature  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  enduring  so 
much  torture,  without  retaliating  upon  the 
primary  cause  of  all  his  suffering  and  all  his 
misery,  Morand.  Then  he  formed  a  project 
to  go  and  seek  some  quarrel  with  Morand, 
but  Dixmer's  partner  was  so  inoffensive  and 
gentlemanly,  that  to  insult  or  provoke  him 
would  be  a  cowardly  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a  Colossus  like  Maurice. 

It  was  fortunate  Louis  came  to  distract  the 
attention  of  his  friend  from  troubles  which 
he  obstinately  concealed  in  his  own  heart, 
without  having  the  power  to  destroy  them. 
He  had  used  every  argument  of  theory  and 
practice  to  secure  to  its  country  that  heart 
totally  engrossed  by  another  love.  But,  al- 
though this  was  to  be  regretted,  and  al- 
though, in  another  state  of  mind,  it  might 
have  dragged  Maurice  into  the  centre  of  the 
political  whirlpool,  it  had  not  restored  to 
the  young  Republican  that  first  activity, 
which  had  distinguished  him  as  a  hero  on 
the  14th  of  July  and  the  10th  of  August. 


These  two  systems,  for  the  last  ten  monthn 
in  view  of  each  other,  and  which,  thus  far, 
had  only  carried  cyi  light  attacks,  and  com- 
menced a  few  skii-mishes,  prepared  to  meet 
body  to  body,  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
struggle  once  begun  would  end  fatally  for 
one  or  the  other.  These  two  systems,  born 
from  the  breast  of  the  revolution  itself,  were 
those  of  Moderation,  represeiited  by  the 
Girondins,  that  is  to  say,  by  Bressot,  Petion, 
Vergniaud,  Valaze,  Lanjuinais,  Barbaroux, 
etc.,  and  La  Terreur,  or  La  Montagne,  repre- 
sented by  Danton,  Robespierre,  Chenier, 
Fabre,  Marat,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Hebert,  etc., 
etc. 

After  the  10th  of  August,  as  after  every 
action,  the  power  apj)eared  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moderes.  A  ministry  had  been 
formed  from  the  wreck  of  the  former  minis- 
try, and  of  a  new  adjunction.  Roland,  Ser- 
vien,  and  Clavieres,  former  ministers,  had 
been  recalled.  Danton,  Monge,  and  Le 
Brun  had  been  nominated  afresh.  With  one 
exception  only,  all  these  ministers  belonged 
to  the  moderate  party.  Of  course  when  we 
say  "Moderate"  we  speak  relatively.  But 
the  10th  of  August  had  had  its  echo  from 
afar,  and  the  coalition  hastened  to  march, 
not  to  the  assistance  of  Louis  XVI.  person- 
ally, but  to  the  royalist  principles  tottering 
at  its  basis.  Then  were  heard  the  menacing 
words  of  Brunswick,  and,  as  a  terrible  real- 
ization, Longwy  and  Verdun  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy.  Then  a  dreadful 
reaction  had  taken  place — then  Danton  had 
dreams  of  the  days  of  September,  and  real- 
ized the  bloody  dream,  which  displayed  be- 
fore the  enemies  of  France  an  entire  scene 
of  immense  assassination,  ready  to  struggle 
for  an  existence,  compromised  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair. 

September  had  saved  France,  but  all,  in 
saving  her,  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  the 
law.  France  saved,  energy  became  useless; 
the  Moderes  had  regained  some  strength, 
and  then  wished  to  recriminate  those  dread- 
ful days.  The  words  murderer  and  assassin 
had  been  uttered,  a  new  name  had  even  been 
added  to  the  national  vocabulary — it  was 
that  of  Septembriseurs  Danton  had  bravely 
accepted.  Clovis  had  for  a  moment  inclined 
his  head  under  the  baptism  of  blood  to  raise 
it  only  still  more  lofty  and   menacing.     An- 
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other  oj)})Oitunity  to  renew  La  Terrcur  pre- 
sented itself,  it  was  the  proces  of  the  King. 
Violence  tind  moderation  entered,  not  alto- 
gether to  wrestle  against  persons  but  priiici- 
])les.  The  hope  of  rehitive  strength  was 
founded  on  the  royal  prisoner.  Moderation 
was  overcome,  and  the  head  of  Louis  XVL 
fell  upon  the  scaffold.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  the  24th  of  January  had  rendered 
to  the  coalition  all  its  energy.  It  was  still 
the  same  man  whom  they  opposed,  but  not  the 
same  fortune,  Dumouriez,  arrested  in  his 
progress  by  the  disorder  of  all  the  adminis- 
trations which  prevented  the  succour  of  men 
or  money  reaching  him,  declared  against  the 
Jacobins,  whom  he  accused  of  causing  this 
disorganiz.'ition,  adopted  the  party  of  the 
Girondins,  and  ruined  them  in  declaring 
liimself  their  friend.  Then  La  Vendee  rose 
threatening  the  districts,  misfortune  produc- 
ing treason,  and  treason  misfortune.  The 
Jacobins  accused  the  Moderes,  and  wished 
to  strike  the  blow  on  the  10th  of  March,  that 
is  to  say,  during  the  evening  when  our  story 
commences.  But  too  much  precipitation  on 
the  part  of  their  adversaries  saved  them,  and 
perhaps  also  the  rain,  which  had  caused 
Petion  (that  pi'ofound  anatomist  of  the 
Parisian  mind)  to  remark — 

"It  rains!  there  will  be  nothing  to-night." 
But  since  the  10th  of  March  evei-ything 
threatened  ruin  to  the  Girondins.  Marat  was 
licensed  and  acquitted.  Eobespierre  and 
Dan  ton  were  reconciled  as  a  lion  and  tiger 
would  reconcile  themselves  before  fighting 
the  bull  they  both  intended  to  devour;  Hen- 
riot,  the  Septembriseur,  nominated  Com- 
mandant-General to  the  National  Guard; 
everything  presaged  that  awful  day,  which 
would  carry  away  by  storm  the  last  dike  the 
Revolution  opposed  to  La  Terreur.  Such 
were  the  great  events,  in  which  under  any 
other  circumstances  Maurice  would  have 
taken  that  active  part,  for  which  his  power- 
ful nature  and  exalted  patriotism  so  fully 
qualified  him.  But  hapiiily,  or  unhappily, 
for  Maurice,  neither  the  exhortations  of 
Louis,  nor  the  terrible  pro-occupations 
abi'oad,  had  been  able  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  one  idea  that  possesst-d  it;  and  when 
the  31st  of  May  arrived,  the  fierce  nssailants 
of  th(!  Bastille  and  the  Tuilerics  wasLiid  upon 
his  bed,   devoured   by  that  fever  which  de- 


j  stroys  the  strongest,   and  yet  only  requires 
a  word  to  dissipate,  a  look  to  heal. 


CHAPTEK    XIII. 

THE   TlIIKTY-1-IK.ST    OF    MAY. 

During  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May, 
when  the  tocsin  and  beat  of  drum  had  been 
sounding  since  the  break  of  day,  the  bat- 
talion of  the  faubourg  St.  Victor  entered 
the  Temple.  "When  all  the  usual  formalities 
had  been  gone  through,  and  the  posts  dis- 
tributed, the  municipals  on  service  arrived, 
bringing  with  them  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
in  addition  to  those  already  forming  the 
battery  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  At  the 
same  time  Santerre  arrived,  with  his  epaulets 
of  yellow  wool,  and  a  coat  on  which  his 
patriotism  was  displayed  by  large  spots  of 
grease.  He  reviewed  the  battalion,  which 
was  in  a  proper  state,  but  on  counting  the 
municipals,  found  only  three. 

"  Why  are  there  only  three  municipals  ?" 
inquired  he;  "and  who  is  the  bad  citizen 
who  fails  us  ?" 

"  The  absent  citizen,  General,  is  not,  how- 
ever, un  tiede,"  replied  our  old  acquaintance, 
Agricola ;  "  for  it  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Section  Lepelletier,  the  chief  of  the  brave 
Thermopyles,  the  citizen  Maurice  Liudey." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Santerre,  "  I  know  as 
well  as  yourself  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen 
Maurice  Lindey;  but  that  will  not  deter  me. 
if  he  is  not  here  in  five  minutes,  from  in- 
scribing his  name  in  the  list  of  the  absent." 

And  Santerre  passed  on  to  other  details. 
A  few  paces  from  the  General,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  pronounced  these  words,  a  captain 
of  chasseurs  and  a  soldieV  had  stationed 
themselves,  one  leaning  against  his  gun,  the 
other  seated  on  a  cannon. 

"  Did  you  hear  ?"  said  the  captain  to  the 
soldier,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Maurice  has  not 
yet  arrived." 

"Yes;  but  rest  assured  he  will  arrive,  he 
will  not  remain  quiet  at  least." 

"  In  case  he  should  not  come,"  said  th.o 
captain,  "  I  will  place  you  sentinel  on  the 
staircase;  and  as  she  ascends  to  the  tower, 
you  will  be  able  probably  to  speak  a  word  to 
'her." 
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At  this  moment  a  man,  evidently  a  mu- 
nicijial,  from  his  tricoloured  scarf,  entered; 
but  this  man  being  a  stranger  to  the  captain 
and  the  chasseur,  they  both  regarded  him 
attentively. 

"  Citizen  General,"  said  the  new-comer,  ad- 
dressing Santcrre,  "  I  request  you  to  accept 
me  in  place  of  Citizen  Maurice  Lindey,  who 
is  ill.  Here  is  the  medical  certificate;  my 
turn  on  guard  arrives  in  eight  days.  I  no-w 
exchange  with  him;  in  eight  days  he  will  do 
duty  for  me,  as  to  day  I  will  for  him." 

"  Provided  Capet  and  the  Capets  live  eight 
days  longer,"  said  one  of  the  municipals. 

Santerre  replied  by  a  slight  smile  to  this 
pleasantry,  and  turning  towards  Maurice's 
proxy— 

"  Very  good,"  said  he ;  "  sign  the  register, 
in  lieu  of  Maurice  Lindey,  and  consign  to 
the  column  of  observations  the  reason  for 
this  exchange." 

The  captain  and  chasseur  exchanged  looks 
of  delight,  mingled  with  astonishment. 

"  In  eight  days,"  said  they. 

"  Captain  Dixmer,"  said  Santerre,  "  take 
your  position  in  the  garden  with  your  com- 
pany." 

"  Come,  Morand,"  said  the  captain,  to  the 
chasseur  his  companion.  The  drum  sounded, 
and  the  company,  led  by  the  master  tanner, 
filed  off  in  the  direction  prescribed.  They 
placed  their  arms  altogether,  and  the  com- 
pany divided  itself  into  groups,  which  dis- 
persed themselves  according  to  their  inclina- 
tion, far  and  wide.  Their  place  of  prome- 
nade was  the  same  garden  where,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  royal  family  came 
sometimes  to  take  the  air.  This  garden  was 
naked,  barren,  and  desolate,  completely  de- 
spoiled of  trees,  flowers,  or  verdure  of  any 
kind.  At  about  five-and-twenty  paces,  or 
perhaps  rather  nearer,  that  portion  of  the 
wall  built  on  the  Rue  Porte  Foin,  rose  a 
species  of  cottage,  which  the  foresight  of  the 
municipality  had  established  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  National  Guard  stationed  at 
the  Temple,  who  during  the  days  of  riot, 
when  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  out, 
found  it  an  accommodation  to  take  their 
meals  in  this  little  cottage.  The  direction 
of  this  little  alehouse  had  been  a  matter  of 
contention,  till  at  length  concession  was 
made  in  favour  of  an  excellent  patriot,  wife 


of  a  Fabourien,  killed  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  who  bore  the  name  of  Plumeau.  This 
little  cabin,  built  of  planks  and  mud,  rose  in 
the  middle  of  a  border,  of  which  the  bounds 
may  still  be  recognised  by  a  hedge  of  dwarf 
box  trees.  It  was  composed  of  a  simple 
chamber,  twelve  feet  square,  under  which 
extended  a  cave,  entered  by  steps  rudely  cut 
in  the  earth  itself.  Here  the  widow  Plumeau 
stowed  away  her  wine  and  provisions.  This 
department  was  ultimately  managed  by  her- 
self and  daughter,  a  girl  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Hardly  established  at  their 
bivouac,  the  National  Guards  separated,  as 
we  have  said,  some  to  saunter  in  the  garden, 
while  others  chatced  with  the  hostess.  Some 
amused  themselves  by  criticising  the  designs 
traced  upon  the  walls,  Avhich  were  all  of  a 
patriotic  tendency,  such  as  the  King  pendant 
with  this  expression — "  Monsieur  Veto  taking 
an  air-bath;"  or  the  King  guillotined,  with 
this — "Monsieur  Veto  spitting  in  the  sack;" 
while  some  offered  hints  to  Madame  Plumeau 
concerning  her  gastronomical  designs,  that 
might  more  or  less'  excite  their  appetites. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  captain  and  the 
chasseur  whom  we  have  previously  remarked, 

"Ah,  Ca})tain  Dixmer  I"  said  the  cantin- 
iere,  "  I  have  some  famous  vin  de  Saumer." 

"But,  citizen  Plumeau,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  the  Vin  de  Saumer  is  nothing  without 
the  cheese  of  Rrie,"  replied  the  captain,  who, 
before  he  stated  this  opinion,  had  carefully 
looked  round,  and  detected  the  absence  of 
his  favourite  commodity. 

"Ah!  captain,  it  is  true;  but  the  last 
morsel  has  been  consumed." 

"  Well,"  said  the  captain,  "  if  there  is  no 
cheese  of  Brie,  no  Vin  de  Saumer  for  me, 
and  remark,  citoyenne  Plumeau,  the  con- 
sumption is  worth  the  trouble ;  listen  to 
what  I  intend  to  propose  to  the  company." 

"But,  captain,  I  ask  you  to  wait  only  five 
minutes,  and  I  will  run  and  procure  some  at 
the  house  of  the  citoyenne  concierge,  who 
competes  with  me,  and  who  always  has  it.  I 
shall  pay  very  dear,  and  you  I  am  sure  are 
too  good  a  patriot  to  injure  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Dixmer,  "and  in  the 
mean  time  we  will  go  into  the  vault,  and 
select  our  own  wines." 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,  captain,  pray 
do." 
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And  tlie  widow  Plumeuu  began  to  run 
with  all  lier  might  towards  the  lodge  of  the 
concierge,  whilst  the  captain  and  chasseur, 
provided  with  a  light,  raised  the  trap-door, 
and  then  descended  iuto  the  cave. 

"Good,"  said  Moraiid,  after  an  instant's 
examination,  tlie  cave  advances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  la  Rue  Porte  Foin.  It  is  nine  or  ten 
feet  in  depth,  and  there  is  no  brickwork." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil?"  inquired 
Dixrner. 

"  Sandstone  ;  it  is  all  made  earth  ;  these 
gardens  have  been  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  then  restored  many  times.  There  is  no 
rock  in  any  part." 

"  Be  quick,"  cried  Dixmer,  "  I  hear  the 
sabots  of  our  vivandiere;  take  two  bottles  of 
•wine,  and  let  us  go  up." 

Tliey  both  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
trap-door  as  Madame  Flu  mean  entered,  car- 
rying the  cheese  so  strenuously  insisted  upon 
by  Dixmer,  while  several  chasseurs  followed 
her,  attracted  by  the  presence  of  the  said 
cheese.  Dixmer  did  the  honours;  he  offered 
twenty  bottles  of  wine  to  his  company,  whilst 
the  citizen  Morand  recounted  the  devotion  of 
Curtius,  the  disinterestedness  of  Fabricius, 
and  the  patriotism  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
histories  almost  as  much  appreciated  as  the 
cheese  of  Brie,  and  the  vin  d'Anjou  offered 
by  Dixmer,  which  is  not  saying  a  little. 
Eleven  o'clock  struck.  At  half-past,  the 
sentinels  were  relieved. 

"Does  not  the  Austrian  take  her  walk  in 
half-an-hour  ?"  asked  Dixmer  of  Tison,  who 
passed  the  cabin. 

"  Half-an-hour  after  noon,  exactly,"  and 
he  began  to  sing. 

He  was  received  with  a  shout  of  laughter 
from  the  National  Guard.  Dixmer  immedi- 
ately summoned  those  men  in  his  company 
whose  duty  it  was  to  mount  guard  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  for  an  hour  and-a-half, 
recommended  them  to  hasten  their  breakfast, 
and  made  them  take  the  arms  to  ]\[orand,  to 
phice  them,  as  it  was  agreed,  on  the  highest 
story  of  the  tower,  in  the  same  turret  behind 
which  Maurice  was  hidden  the  day  he  inter- 
cepted the  signs  intended  for  the  Queen  from 
the  window  of  la  Kue  Porto  Foin.  If  any- 
one liad  noticed  Morand  at  the  moment  he 
received  this  message,  simple  as  it  was,  he 
would    have   seen    him    blush    beneath    the 


masses  of  his  long  black  hair.  Suddenly  a 
dull  noise  shook  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
and  sounds  were  heard  like  the  roaring  of  a 
hurricane  in  the  distance. 

"AVhat  is  that?"  said  Dixmer  to  Tison. 

"Oh!"  replied  the  jailer,  "it  is  nothing; 
some  little  ui)roar  they  are  making  as  these 
rascally  Bri.ssontins  go  to  the  guillotine." 

The  noise  increased,  the  roar  of  artillery 
was  i)eard,  and  a  crowd  of  people  rushed 
past,  near  the  Temple,  shouting,  "Long  live 
the  Sections,"  "  Long  live  Henriot,"  "  Down 
with  the  Brissontins,"  ''Down  with  the 
Rolandists,"  "  Down  with  Madame  Veto." 

"Ah!"  said  Tison,  clapping  his  hands,  "I 
will  go  and  open  the  door  for  Madame  Veto, 
that  without  any  disturbance  she  may  enjoy 
the  love  the  people  evince  for  her." 

He  approached  the  wicket  of  the  donjon. 

"Holloa!  Tison,"  cried, a  loud  voice. 

"Yes,  General,"  replied  he,  stopping  short. 

"Not  to  go  out  to-day,"  said  Santerre; 
"the  prisoners  are  not  to  quit  their  cham- 
bers to-day."     This  order  was  peremptory. 

"Good,"  said  Tison,  "so  much  the  less 
trouble." 

Dixmer  and  Morand  exchanged  looks  of 
disappointment,  then  waiting  till  the  hour 
for  duty  had  struck  (though  now  uselessly), 
they  both  left  to  walk  between  the  cabin 
and  the  wall  built  on  the  Rue  Porte  Foin. 
Morand  began  walking  fast,  a  distance  of 
easy  and  geometrical  steps,  that  is  to  say  of 
three  feet. 

"What  distance?"  inquired  Dixmer. 

"Sixty  to  sixty-one  feet,"  replied  Morand. 

"How  many  days  will  be  required?" 

Morand  considered,  then  traced  upon  the 
ground  some  geometrical  signs,  which  he 
effaced  directly. 

"Seven  days  at  least  are  necessarv,"  said 
he. 

"Maurice  is  guard  in  eight  days,"  mur- 
mured Dixmer.  "It  is  then  absolntely 
imperative  that  within  eight  days  we  should 
be  reconciled  to  Maurice." 

The  htilf  hour  struck,  INIorand,  sighing, 
resumed  his  gun,  and  conducted  by  the  cor- 
poral, went  to  relieve  the  sentinel  who 
paraded  the  platform  before  the  tower. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


DHVOTION. 


The  day  following  these  events,  thiit  is  to 
say  the  1st  of  June,  at  teii  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Genevieve  was  seated  in  her  accus- 
tomed place  near  the  window.  She  asked 
herself  why,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  the 
days  for  her  rose  so  sad,  why  they  passed  so 
slowly,  and  lastly,  why  instead  of  anticipating 
each  evening  with  delight,  she  now  dreaded 
its  return.  Her  nights  above  all  were 
wretched,  those  nights  that  used  to  be  so 
happy,  those  nights  passed  in  dreaming  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future.  At  this  moment 
her  eyes  fell  upon  a  case  of  magnificent 
striped  and  crimson  carnations,  which  since 
the  winter  she  had  removed  from  the  little 
greenhouse  where.  Maurice  had  been  im- 
prisoned, to  bloom  in  her  own  apartment. 
Maurice  had  learned  her  to  cultivate  them 
in  this  case  where  they  were  enclosed;  they 
were  watered  and  daily  trimmed  as  if  Maurice 
had  been  there;  for  when  he  came  in  the 
evening,  she  delighted  to  show  him,  thanks 
to  their  united  care,  the  progress  they  had 
made  during  the  night.  But  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  Maurice's  visits,  the  poor  carnations 
had  been  quite  neglected,  and  for  want  of 
requisite  care  and  attention,  the  opening 
buds  had  Avithered,  turned  yellow,  and  fallen 
down  outside  the  balustrade.  Genevieve 
now  comprehended  from  this  sight  alone 
the  reason  of  her  own  melancholy.  She  said 
to  herself — "  It  is  with  flowers  as  with  cer- 
tain friendships,  which  we  nourish  and  culti- 
vate with  ardour,  till  they  bloom  in  the 
heart,  and  then  in  a  moment  a  suspicion,  a 
caprice,  an  unkindness,  strikes  at  the  root  of 
this  friendship,  and  the  heart  that  this 
friendship  has  bound  up  and  brought  to  life 
languishes  and  dies."  The  young  woman 
experienced  a  sensation  of  anguish.  She 
examined  her  inmost  thoughts;  the  senti- 
ments she  had  endeavoured  to  combat,  and 
which  she  had  hoped  to  conquer,  she  feared 
now  more  than  ever  would  only  die  with 
her;  then  she  felt  a  moment's  despair,  for 
she  knew  the  struggle  would  become  more 
and  more  impossible.  She  slowly  bowed  her 
head,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  withered 
flowei's,  and  wept.     Her  husband   entered  at 


this  moment.  He,  on  his  side,  was  too 
much  pre-occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  emotions  exhibited 
by  his  wife.  It  is  true  Genevieve  rose 
quickly  to  meet  him,  and  in  so  doing  turned 
her  face  from  the  window. 

''  Well  ?"  said  she. 

"Well,  nothing  new  ;  impossible  to  ap- 
proach her,  impossible  to  pass  her,  impossible 
even  to  see  her." 

"What!"  cried  Genevieve,  "with  all  the 
noise  there  has  been  in  Paris." 

"  It  is  this  very  noise  which  has  made  the 
guard  redouble  their  vigilance,  from  the  fear 
that  any  one  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
general  excitement  to  make  an  attempt  on 
the  Temple,  and  the  very  moment  when  her 
Majesty  was  about  to  walk  upon  the  plat- 
form, an  order  was  issued  by  Santerre,  that 
neither  the  Queen,  Madame  Royale,  nor 
Madame  Elizabeth  should  go  out  to-day." 

''  The  poor  chevalier  :  he  would  be  much 
annoyed  ?" 

"He  was  in  despair  when  he  saw  this 
chance  had  thus  escaped  us,  and  turned  so 
pale  that  I  trembled  lest  he  should  betray 
himself." 

"  But,"  asked  Genevieve  timidly,  "  is  there 
not  then  at  the  Temple  any  municipal  of 
your  acquaintance  ?" 

"There  ought  to  have  been  one,  but  he 
did  not  come." 

"  Who  ?" 

"The  citizen  Maurice  Lindey,"  said  Dix- 
mer,  in  a  tone  he  endeavoured  to  render  in- 
different. 

"And  why  did  he  not  come?"  said  Gene- 
vieve, in  her  turn  making  a  similar  effort  at 
self-command. 

"  He  was  ill." 

"  He  :  ill  ?" 

"Yes,  and  seriously  so.  Patriot  as  you 
know  him  to  be,  he  was  obliged  to  cede  his 
turn  to  another." 

"  This  is  most  unfortunate." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Genevieve,"  replied  Dixmer, 
"if  he  had  been  there, as  matters  now  stand, 
it  might  have  been  just  the  same.  Un- 
friendly as  we  are  at  present,  he  might  per- 
haps have  avoided  even  speaking  to  me." 

"I  think,  mon  ami,"  replied  Genevieve, 
"you  exaggerate  the  unpleasantness  of  our 
situation.     Monsieur  Maurice  mav  have  taken 
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a  whim  not  to  come  here.,  but  is  not  on  that 
account  our  enemy.  Coolness  does  not  ex- 
clude politeness,  and  I  am  convinced  on 
seeing  you  he  would  meet  you  half  way." 

"  Genevieve,"  replied  Dixmer,  "  what  we 
require  from  Maurice  needs  something  more 
than  politeness, — a  firm  and  attached  friend- 
ship. This  feeling  is  destroyed  :  we  have 
nothing  further  to  hope  from  him." 

And  Dixmer  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  while  his 
usually  placid  face  bore  a  troubled  expression. 

"But,"  said  Genevieve,  hesitatingly,  "if 
you  think  that  Monsieur  Maurice  is  necessary 
to  your  projects " 

"  That  is  to  say,"  replied  Dixmer,  "that  I 
despair  of  being  able  to  succeed  without 
him." 

"  Well,  then,  why  do  you  not  try  some  new 
method  with  the  Citizen  Lindey  ?" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  in  speaking  of  the 
young  man  by  his  surname,  her  voice 
sounded  less  tender  than  when  she  called 
him  by  his  Christian  name. 

"No,"  replied  Dixmer,  shaking  his  head, 
"any  new  proceeding  would  appear  singular 
and  necessarily  aAvaken  suspicion  ;  and  then, 
Genevieve,  I  see  farther  than  you  into  this 
affair  ;  Maurice  feels  deeply  wounded." 

"Wounded  !  mon  ami.  What  would  you 
say?     Speak." 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Genevieve, 
that  in  our  rupture  with  the  Citizen  Lindey 
there  is  no  more  than  caprice." 

"  To  what,  then,  do  you  attribute  this 
rupture  ?" 

"  To  pride,  perhaps,"  said  Dixmer,  quickly. 

"  To  pride  !" 

"  Yes ;  he  did  us  honour,  in  his  opinion 
at  least,  this  good  Bourgeois  of  Paris — this 
demi-Aristocrat  de  robe — concealing  his  sus- 
ceptibilities under  his  patriotism  ;  he  con- 
ferred honour  upon  us,  this  Republican  so 
powerful  in  the  section,  in  his  club,  in  the 
municipality,  by  according  his  friendship  to 
a  manufacturer  of  hides.  Perhaps  we  have 
made  too  few  advances  ;  perhaps  we  have 
forgotten  ourselves." 

"  If  we  had  even  been  guilty  of  this,  I 
think  your  last  step  would  have  redeemed  all 
that,"  replied  Genevieve. 

"Yes,  supposing  the  offence  came  from 
me  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  proceeded 
from  you." 
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"From,  me  !  Do  you  imagine  I  have  any 
ill-feeling  towards  Monsieur  Maurice  ?"  said 
Genevieve,  astonished. 

"Who  knows  :  in  a  similar  manner  did  you 
not  at  first  even  accuse  him  of  caprice  ?  I 
therefore  still  return  to  ray  first  opinion, 
Genevieve  :  you  did  very  wrong  not  to  write 
to  him." 

"Me!"  cried  Genevieve;  "do  you  think 
so?" 

"  Not  only  now  do  I  think  so,  but  have 
done  so  ever  since  this  rupture  of  the  last 
three  weeks." 

"  And  ?"  said  Genevieve,  timidly. 

"  I  look  upon  this  step  as  indispensable." 

"No,  no  !  Dixmer,  do  not  require  this  of 
me." 

"You  know,  Genevieve,  I  require  nothing 
of  you;  I  only  entreat  you.  Well,  listen:  I 
request  you  to  write  to  the  Citizen  Maurice." 

"  But "  said  Genevieve. 

"  Hearken  !"  said  Dixmer,  interrupting 
her;  "there  is  between  you  and  Maurice 
either  some  serious  cause  of  quarrel — for,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  complaint 
against  my  proceedings — or  it  emanates  from 
childish  folly." 

Genevieve  did  not  reply. 

"  If  this  is  merely  a  silly  disagreement,  it 
is  folly  to  render  it  lasting;  and  if  you  have 
serious  motives  for  quarrelling,  situated  as 
we  are,  you  ought  not  even  to  value  your 
dignity  or  self-respect.  We  must  not  place 
in  the  balance  the  quarrels  of  young  people 
against  objects  of  high  interest.  Make  one 
effort;  subdue  your  own  feelings,  and  write 
one  word  only  to  Maurice  Lindey,  and  lie 
will  return." 

Genevieve  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"But,"  said  she,  "could  we  not  find  some 
means  less  compromising  to  renew  the 
friendly  intercourse  between  Monsieur  Mau- 
rice and  yourself?" 

"  Compromising,  do  you  call  it  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  way  pos- 
sible." 

"  No,  not  for  me,  mon  ami." 

"  You  are  very  opinionated,  Genevieve." 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  it  is  the  first  time, 
at  least,  that  you  have  discovered  it." 

Dixmer,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
crushing  his  handkerchief  between  his  hands, 
now  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
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*"  Yes,"  said  ho,  "ami  it  is  this  increases 
my  astoiiislinieiit." 

"Moil  Dieu  !"  Siiid  Genevieve;  "and  is  it 
possible,  Dixnior,  tliat  you  do  not  divine  the 
cause  of  my  resistance,  and  that  you  wish  to 
force  me  to  speak  ?" 

And  overcome  with  contending  emotions, 
her  licad  sunk  upon  lier  breast,  and  her 
arms  fell  listlessly  by  her  sides.  Dixmer  ap- 
peared to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  com- 
mand himself,  took  Genevieve's  hand,  com- 
pelled her  to  raise  her  head,  looked  into  her 
eyes,  and  began  to  hiugh,  but  in  a  manner 
so  forced  and  unnatural,  that  had  Genevieve 
been  less  agitated  at  the  moment,  it  must 
have  been  perceptible  even  to  her. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  he;  "  you  are  in  the 
right,  and  I  was  blind.  With  your  wit  and 
distinction  you  have  been  fearful  that  Mau- 
rice ought  not  to  admire  you  so  much." 

Genevieve  felt  as  if  an  icy  chill  had  pene- 
trated to  her  heart.  This  irony  on  the  part 
of  her  husband  relative  to  Maurice's  affection 
for  her — that  love  of  which,  from  the  knowl- 
edge she  possessed  of  the  character  of  the 
young  man,  she  could  estimate  the  violence, 
and  in  which,  though  only  acknowledged 
with  deep  remorse,  she  participated  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart, — this  irony  petrified 
her.  Siie  felt  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
reply. 

"  I  have  guessed  rightly,  have  I  not  ?" 
said  Dixmer.  "  Well,  reassure  yourself, 
Genevieve;  I  know  Maurice  to  be  a  fierce 
Republican,  whose  heart  contains  no  other 
love  than  love  of  country." 

"Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Genevieve,  "are 
you  certain  of  what  you  say  ?" 

''Eh,  without  doubt,"  replied  Dixmer. 
"  If  Maurice  loved  you,  instead  of  quarrel- 
ling with  me  he  would  redouble  his  atten- 
tions and  civilities  to  one  whom  it  was  his 
interest  to  deceive.  If  Maurice  loved  you, 
he  would  not  so  easily  renounce  his  title  of 
•  friend  of  the  family,'  generally  used  to 
cover  these  treasons." 

"  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,"  cried  Genevieve, 
''make  a  jest  of  these  things." 

"I  do  not  jest,  madame;  I  only  tell  you 
Maurice  does  not  love  you,  that  is  all." 

"And  I — I,"  said  Genevieve,  "tell  you 
that  you  deceive  j^ourself." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Dixmer,  "  Maurice, 


who  has  had  sufficient  strength  to  tear  him- 
self away,  is  an  honest  man,  and  as  they  are 
rare,  Genevieve,  one  cannot  do  too  much  to 
reclaim  them  when  once  lost.  Genevieve, 
you  will  write  to  Maurice,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !"  cried  the  young 
woman,  resting  her  head  between  her  hands, 
for  he  to  whom  she  looked  for  support  in  a 
moment  of  danger  had  precipitated  instead 
of  restraining  her  fall. 

Dixmer  regarded  her  for  a  moment,  then 
forcing  a  smile, 

"  Aliens  chereamie,"  said  he;  "  no  woman's 
amour  propre.  If  Maurice  wishes  to  recom- 
mence a  declaration,  laugh  at  the  second  as 
you  did  at  the  first.  I  know  you,  Genevieve, 
you  have  a  noble  and  excellent  heart.  I  can 
depend  on  you." 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !"  said  the  young  woman, 
sinking  on  her  knees,  "  who  can  feel  confi- 
dence in  those  who  have  no  confidence  in 
themselves  ?" 

Dixmer  turned  pale,  as  if  all  his  blood  had 
retreated  back  to  his  heart. 

"  Genevieve,"  said  he,  "  I  have  acted  very 
wrong  to  cause  you  so  much  anguish  of  mind. 
I  ought  to  have  explained  myself  at  once. 
Genevieve,  we  live  at  an  epoch  of  self-sacri- 
fice. I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  Queen, 
our  benefactress,  and  not  only  my  arm,  not 
only  my  head,  but  my  hapjjiness.  Others 
will  give  their  lives;  I  do  more  than  give  her 
my  life,  I  risk  my  honour,  and  if  that  per- 
ishes, only  one  more  tear  will  fall  into  the 
ocean  of  miseries  which  are  preparing  to 
swallow  uj)  France.  But  my  honour  runs 
no  risk  under  the  guardianship  of  such  a 
woman  as  Genevieve." 

For  the  first  time  Dixmer  had  revealed  the 
whole  truth.  Genevieve  raised  her  head, 
and  fixed  her  beautiful  eyes,  full  of  admira- 
tion, upon  him;  then  slowly  rose,  and  pre- 
sented her  face  to  him  to  kiss. 

"  You  wish  it  ?"  said  she. 

Dixmer  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Dictate,  then,"  and  she  took  up  a  pen. 

"No;  it  is  sufficient  to  use,  not  to  abuse 
this  worthy  young  man,"  said  Dixmer;  "and 
when  he  will  reconcile  himself  to  us  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  Genevieve,  this  letter 
should  be  from  Genevieve,  and  not  from 
Monsieur  Dixmer." 

And    Dixmer   a   second    time    kissed    his 
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wife's     forehead,    thanked     her,    and    went 
out. 

Then  Genevieve  tremblingly  wrote: — 

'*  Citizen  Maurice, — You  know  how 
much  my  husband  respects  you.  Three 
weeks  of  separation,  which  to  us  have  ap- 
peared an  age,  have  made  you  forget.  Come, 
we  await  you;  your  return  will  be  a  real  fete. 
— Genevieve." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    GODDESS    REASON. 


As  Maurice  had  informed  General  Santerre 
the  preceding  evening,  he  was  seriously  ill 
whilst  he  kept  his  chamber.  Louis  in  his 
daily  visits  had  made  use  of  every  argument 
to  induce  him  to  enter  into  some  amuse- 
ments; but  Maurice  continued  obstinate. 
There  are  some  maladies  we  do  not  desire  to 
heal.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  arrived  towards 
one  o'clock. 

"  Is  there  anything  particular  going  on 
to-day,"  asked  Maurice,  "that  you  are  so  su- 
perb ?" 

Indeed,  Louis  was  most  splendidly  attired. 
The  "  bonnet  rouge,"  the  "  carmagnole,"  and 
the  tri-coloured  girdle,  ornamented  "with  two 
Instruments,  then  called  the  "  cruets  of  the 
Abbe  Maury,"  but  which  before  and  since 
have  been  honestly  termed  pistols. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Louis,  "  it  is 
generally  the  breaking  of  the  ice  of  the  Bi- 
ronde  which  is  in  train  for  execution;  but 
the  drum  beats.  At  this  moment,  for  exam- 
ple, the  *  bonnet  rouges  '  chafe  upon  La  Plice 
du  Carrousel;  then,  in  particular,  there  is  a 
grand  solemnity  to  which  I  invite  you  after 
to-morrow." 

"  But  what  is  there  to-day  ?  You  came  to 
seek  me,  do  you  say  ?" 

"Yes  ;  to-day  we  have  the  rehearsal." 

"  What  rehearsal  ?" 

"  Why,  the  rehearsal  of  this  great  solem- 
nity." 

"Mon  cher,"  said  Maurice,  "you  know 
that  it  is  now  eight  days  since  I  last  went  out, 
consequently  I  am  ignorant  of  everything, 
aiul  therefore  the  more  require  to  be  fully 
informed." 


"  What  !     Have  I  not  told  you  ?" 

"You  have  told  me  nothing." 

"First,  you  already  know,  we  had  sup- 
pressed '  God  '  for  some  time  past,  and  iiave 
replaced  it  hy  the  'Supreme  Being.'" 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that." 

"  Eh  bien,  it  seems  they  have  found  out 
one  thing;  that  the  'Supreme  Being'  was  a 
Modere,  a  Roland ist.  and,  in  short,  a  Giron- 
din." 

"  Do  not  make  a  jest  of.  anything  holy. 
Louis;  you  know  I  do  not  like  it." 

"  What  would  you  have,  mon  cher  ?  it  is 
necessary  to  accord  with  the  age.  I  like  the 
ancient  God  well  enough;  first,  because  I  am 
accustomed  to  it.  As  for  the  '  Supreme  Be- 
ing,' it  appears  he  has  been  really  wrong, 
and  since  he  has  been  above,  everything  has 
been  playing  at  cross-purposes,  consequently 
our  legislators  have  decreed  his  downfall." 
Maurice  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Shrug  your  shoulders  as  much  as  you 
please,"  said  Louis,  "  but  now  we  are  going 
to  worship  the  '  Goddess  Reason.' " 

"And  are  you  engaged  in  all  these  mas- 
querades?" said  Maurice. 

"  Ah !  mon  ami,  if  you  know  the  Goddess 
Reason  as  I  know  her,  you  would  be  one  of 
her  warmest  partisans.  Listen;  I  wish  you 
to  know  her,  and  will  present  you  to  her." 

"  A  truce  with  all  this  folly.  I  am  out  of 
spirits,  you  well  know." 

"The  very  thing,  morbleu;  she  will  en- 
liven you;  she  is  a  nice  girl.  Ah!  but  you 
know  the  austere  goddess  whom  the  Parisi- 
ans wish  to  crown  with  laurels,  and  prome- 
nade about  in  a  gilded  paper  chair!  It  is 
Guess." 

"  How  can  I  guess  ?" 

"  It  is  Arthemise." 

"  Arthemise  I"  said  Maurice,  taxing  his 
memory  in  vain  to  recollect  the  name. 

"Yes;  a  handsome  brunette,  with  whom  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  last  year  at  the  ball 
at  the  Opera;  by  the  same  token,  you  came 
to  sup  with  us,  and  made  her  tipsy." 

"  Ah !  yes,"  said  Maurice.  "  I  remember 
now.     It  is  her,  is  it  ?" 

"  She  has  the  best  chance.  I  presented 
her  to  the  concourse.  All  the  Thermopyles 
have  promised  me  their  votes.  lu  three 
days  the  general  election  will  take  place. 
To-day  we  enjoy  the  preparatory  dinner,  to- 
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day  we  spill  tint  vvino  of  Champagne,  perhaps 
al't(T  to-iiion-ow  we  may  spill  ])1()()(1!  Lot 
them  spill  what  they  like,  Arthemise  shall 
bo  goddess,  or  may  the  devil  carry  me  away ! 
Allons,  come,  we  will  help  to  put  on  her 
tunic." 

"  Thanks ;  but  I  have  always  entertained  a 
repugTianco  for  things  of  this  sort." 

"To  robe  goddesses?  Peste!  mon  cher, 
you  are  difficult  to  please.  Let  me  see;  if 
that  does  not  suit  you,  I  will  put  it  on,  and 
you  shall  take  it  off." 

"  Louis,  I  am  ill,  and  not  only  out  of  spir- 
its, but  the  gaiety  of  others  makes  me  miser- 
able." 

"  Ah !  that  is  it !  You  frighten  me,  Mau- 
rice; you  neither  laugh  nor  fight.  Are  you 
by  any  chance  engaged  in  some  plot  ?" 

"  Me  ?    Would  to  God !" 

"  You  ought  to  say.  Would  to  the  Goddess 
Reason!" 

"  Leave  me,  Louis ;  I  cannot,  and  will  not, 
go  out.  I  am  in  bed,  and  there  let  me  rest 
in  peace." 

Louis  scratched  his  ear. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  see  how  it  is." 

"  What  do  you  see  ?" 

"  That  you  wait  for  the  Goddess  Reason." 

"  Corbleu !"  cried  Maurice,  "  spiritual 
friends  are  very  troublesome.  Go,  or  I  shall 
utter  a  few  imprecations  on  you  and  your 
goddess." 

"  Charge ! — Charge  I" 

Maurice  raised  his  hand  to  curse  him,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  his  official,  who  at  this 
moment  entered,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter 
for  the  citizen  his  brother.  "  Citizen  Agri- 
cola,"  said  Louis,  "  you  enter  at  an  unfortu- 
nate moment.  Your  master  was  about  to 
become  superb."  Maurice  let  fall  his  hand, 
which  he  listlessly  extended  for  the  letter; 
but  the  instant  he  had  touched  it  he  started; 
and  having  eagerly  examined  both  the  seal 
and  handwriting,  grew  very  pale  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  bad  tidings,  and  broke  the  seal 
hastily. 

"Oh!  our  interest  is  awakened  at  last," 
said  Louis,  "  it  seems  to  me." 

Maurice  heard  him  not;  his  whole  soul 
was  merged  in  the  four  lines  of  Genevieve. 
He  read  and  re-read  them  three  or  four  times 
over;  and  then  raising  his  head,  gazed  at 
Louis  like  a  man  quite  stupefied. 


"Diablo!"  said  Louis;  "the  sight  of  a 
letter,  it  appears,  makes  all  fierce  feeling 
subside." 

Maurice  read  the  letter  for  the  fifth  time, 
and  a  hue  of  vermilion  suffused  his  face,  the 
moisture  disappeared  from  his  eyes,  and  a 
deep  sigh  relieved  his  breast;  then  forgetting 
at  once  his  illness  and  attendant  weakness,  he 
leapt  from  his  bed. 

"  My  clothes !"  cried  he  to  the  astonished 
official;  "  my  clothes,  my  dear  Agesilas.  Oh, 
my  dear  Louis — my  poor  Louis,  I  will  attend 
you  every  day.  Indeed  I  did  not  expect  or 
hope  for  this.  Here;  my  white  trousers  or 
frilled  shirt,  that  they  may  dress  my  hair  and 
shave  me." 

The  official  hastened  to  execute  the  orders 
of  Maurice. 

"  Ah,  Louis !"  cried  the  young  man,  "  I 
never  till  this  moment  knew  what  happiness 
meant." 

"  My  poor  Maurice."  said  Louis,  "  I  think 
you  require  the  visit  I  recommended  to  you." 

"Oh!  my  dear  friend,  pardon  me;  for 
truly  reason  has  forsaken  me." 

"Then  I  offer  you  mine,"  said  Louis, 
laughing  at  his  own  execrable  pun. 

The  most  surpassing  thing  was,  Maurice 
laughed  also.  His  present  happiness  ren- 
dered this  easy. 

This  was  not  all.  "  Wait,"  said  he,  cutting 
some  orange  blossom  from  a  tree  in  full 
bloom;  "present  this  from  me  to  the  worthy 
widow  of  Mansole." 

"  A  la  bonne  heure!"  said  Louis;  "in  con- 
sideration of  your  gallantry,  I  pardon  you. 
Then  it  appears  to  me  you  are  absolutely  in 
love,  and  I  always  feel  profound  respect  for 
its  unfortunate  victims." 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  love,"  said  Maurice,  and  his 
heart  dilated  with  joy.  "  I  am  in  love ;  and 
now,  since  she  loves  me,  I  may  declare  it; 
for  since  she  has  recalled  me,  must  she  not 
love  me,  Louis  ?" 

"Doubtless,"  comjjlacently  replied  the 
adorer  of  the  goddess  Reason;  "but  take 
care,  Maurice,  for  the  fashion  in  which  you 
take  this  makes  me  fear  for  you." 

"Bravo,  bravo!"  cried  Maurice,  clapping 
his  hands;  then  taking  to  his  heels,  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  four  at  once,  and  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  well-known  old  Eue 
Saint  Jacques. 
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"  He  is  worse  than  I  thought  him,"  said 
Louis,  in  his  turn  descending  the  staircase  in 
rather  a  calmer  mood.  Aristheme  was  not 
Genevieve. 

Hardly  had  Louis  and  his  orange  blossom 
arrived  at  La  Rue  Saint  Honore,  when  a 
crowd  of  young  citizens,  to  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  administer  either  kicks 
or  halfpence,  according  to  the  humour  he 
happened  to  be  in,  respectfully  followed  him 
— mistaking  him,  no  doubt,  for  one  of  those 
virtuous  individuals  to  whom  St.  Just  had 
proposed  they  should  offer  the  white  robe  and 
a  bunch  of  orange  blossoms.  As  the  cortege 
every  moment  increased  in  numbers — for 
even  at  this  epoch  a  virtuous  man  was  a  rare 
sight  to  behold — there  were  several  thousand 
young  citizens  present  when  the  bouquet  was 
offered  to  Arthemise,  a  homage  which  made 
several  other  "  Reasons  "  who  had  joined  the 
ranks  very  ill  with  sick  headache  next  day. 
It  was  on  the  same  evening  the  famous  song 
was  circulated  through  Paris : — 

"  Long  life  to  Goddess  Reason — 
The  pure,  clear  dawn  of  day." 

And  as  it  has  arrived  thus  far  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  author — a  fact  which 
has  exceedingly  exercised  the  sagacity  of  the 
revolutionary  historian — we  have  almost  the 
audacity  to  affirm  it  was  composed  for  la 
belle  Arthemise  by  our  poetical  friend, 
Hyacinthe  Louis. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE    PRODIGAL   CHILD. 

Maurice  could  not  have  been  quicker,  had 
he  even  possessed  wings.  Tlie  streets  were 
crowded,  but  Maurice  only  remarked  the 
crowd  as  it  retarded  his  course;  it  was  said 
everywhere  that  the  Convention  was  sitting; 
that  the  majesty  of  the  people  was  offended 
through  the  representatives,  whom  they  pre- 
vented from  coming  out;  and  of  this  there 
seemed  some  probability,  as  the  tingling  of 
the  tocsin  was  heard,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  sounding  an  alarm.  But  what  at 
this  moment,  to  Maurice,  mattered  either 
the  tocsin  or  the  cannon  ?    AVhat  cared  he 


whether  the  deputies  were  or  were  not  able 
to  come  out,  when  the  prohibition  did  not 
extend  to  him  ?  So  he  quickened  his  pace, 
that  was  all.  While  running,  he  pictured  to 
himself  Genevieve  waiting  at  the  little  win- 
dow overlooking  the  garden,  in  order  to  see 
him,  and  that  she  would  perceive  him  far  off; 
and  then  her  smile,  more  than  ever  charming, 
would  welcome  him  back  again.  Dixmer  also 
was  no  doubt  informed  of  this  happy  return, 
and  would  tender  him  his  coarse  large  hand, 
so  frank  and  loyal  in  its  greetings.  He 
loved  Dixmer;  now,  even  his  love  almost  ex- 
tended to  Morand,  with  his  black  locks  and 
his  green  spectacles,  behind  which  he  fancied 
he  could  see  the  glitter  of  his  brilliant 
but  saturnine  eyes.  He  loved  the  wliole 
world,  for  he  was  happy,  and  would  willingly 
have  showered  flowers  on  the  heads  of  all 
mankind,  that  they  might  be  as  happy  as 
himsalf.  But  for  once  he  was  deceived. 
Poor  Maurice!  he  deceived  himself,  as  a  man 
generally  does  when  he  reckons  according  to 
his  wishes. 

Instead  of  the  sweet  smile  awaiting  Mau- 
rice, which  was  to  receive  him  when  he  would 
be  seen  from  afar,  Genevieve  had  determined 
on  meeting  Maurice  with  the  most  distant 
politeness — a  feeble  rampart  with  which  to 
oppose  the  torrent  that  threatened  to  invade 
her  heart.  She  had  retired  to  her  chamber 
on  the  first  floor,  and  did  not  intend  coming 
down  till  sent  for.  Alas  !  she  also  deceived 
herself.  Dixmer  alone  was  not  deceived;  he 
watched  for  Maurice  through  a  wired  lattice, 
and  smiled  ironically.  Morand  was  gravely 
occupied  in  dyeing  black  some  tails  wliich 
are  placed  on  white  cat-skin  to  imitate 
ermine. 

Maurice  pushed  open  the  little  door  of  the 
alley,  to  enter  unceremoniously  tlirough  the 
garden,  as  of  old;  the  door  opening  produced 
a  peculiar  sound,  which  indicated  the  arrival 
of  Maurice. 

Genevieve,  who  had  stationed  herself  be- 
hind the  closed  window,  started,  and  let  fall 
the  curtain  she  had  drawn  on  one  side. 

Tlie  first  sensation  experienced  by  Maurice 
on  entering  his  friend's  house  was  disappoint- 
ment. ^^ot  only  was  Genevieve  absent  from 
the  window  on  the  ground-floor,  but  on  enter- 
ing the  little  "salon"  where  he  had  uttered 
1  his  last  adieu,   he  found  no  one.    and   was 
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coiiipolled  to  announce  himself,  as  if  an  ab- 
8cn(!0  of  three  weeks'  duration  h:id  trans- 
formed him  into  a  stranger.  Ilis  heart  was 
oppressed. 

It  was  Dixmer  whom  Maurice  first  saw. 
He  came  forward,  and  embraced  him  with 
exclamations  of  joy. 

Genevieve  then  came  down.  She  tried  in 
vain  to  restore  some  colour  to  her  pallid 
cheek ;  but  before  she  had  proceeded  twenty 
steps  the  blood  recede:ii  to  her  heart.  Mau- 
rice saw  Genevieve  appear  in  the  shadow  of 
the  door;  he  advanced  toAvards  her  smiling, 
intending  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  then  only 
perceived  how  sadly  she  was  changed.  She 
on  her  part  noticed  with  anxiety  the  attenu- 
ated frame  of  Maurice,  and  his  fevered  look 
of  wild  excitement. 

"You  are  here,  then,  monsieur,"  said  she, 
in  a  voice  of  which  she  could  not  subdue  the 
emotion. 

She  had  determined  to  address  him  with 
perfect  indijfference. 

"  Bon  jour.  Citizen  Maurice;  why  have  your 
visits  been  so  rare  of  late  ?" 

This  fickleness  appeared  more  strange  still 
to  Maurice;  and  now  what  a  shadow  was  cast 
upon  all. 

Dixmer  cut  short  this  examination,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  reciprocal  reproaches  by  order- 
ing dinner  to  be  served :  it  was  nearly  two 
o'clock.  They  passed  into  the  salU  a  manger, 
where  Maurice  saw  a  cover  was  placed  for 
him.  Then  the  Citizen  Morand  arrived, 
dressed  in  the  same  chestnut-coloured  coat 
and  v/aistcoat — he  always  wore  his  green 
spectacles — and  white  frilled  shirt. 

Maurice  was  so  affectionately  disposed  to 
all  present,  that  while  assembled  before  him 
he  dismissed  the  suspicions  and  fears  which 
intruded  themselves  upon  his  mind  when  ab- 
sent from  them.  In  short,  what  probability 
was  there  that  Genevieve  loved  this  little 
chemist  ?  He  was  in  love,  and  in  consequence 
a  fool  to  allow  such  folly  to  enter  into  his 
head. 

Besides,  the  moment  Avas  badly  chosen  for 
jealousy.  Maurice  carried  within  his  waist- 
coat pocket  Genevieve's  last  letter,  and  his 
heart,  bounding  with  joy,  beat  beneath  it. 
Genevieve  had  recovered  her  serenity. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  organization 
of  women,  that  the  present  is  able  to  efface 


all  hues  of  the  past,  and  distances  all  fears 
for  the  future.  Genevieve  felt  hajipy,  having 
resumed  her  self-command;  tiiat  is  to  say, 
she  became  calm  and  dignified,  though  still 
kind — another  vshade  which  Maurice  had  not 
the  requisite  skill  to  comprehend.  Louis 
would  have  found  the  explanation  in  "  Parny," 
in  "  Berlin,"  or  the  "  Gentil  Bernard."  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  Goddess 
Reason.  The  fall  of  the  Girondins,  and  the 
new  mode  of  worship,  were  the  pievailing 
topics  of  the  day.  Dixmer  pretended  he 
should  not  have  been  sorry  to  see  this  un- 
paralleled honour  offered  to  Genevieve. 
Maurice  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  but  Genevieve 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  her  husband, 
whilst  he  regarded  them  both  with  astonish- 
ment, wondering  that  patriotism  could  so  far 
mislead  a  sensible  man  like  Dixmer,  and  a 
woman  of  so  poetical  and  refined  a  nature  as 
Genevieve.  Morand  developed  the  theory  of 
female  politicians.  He  cited  "  Theognie  de 
Mirecourt,"  the  heroine  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  Madame  Roland,  the  "Soul"  of 
the  Girondins.  Then,  en  jJassant ,  he  launched 
out  against  the  "  Tricoteuses."  These  words 
made  Maurice  smile.  It  was,  however,  a 
cruel  joke  against  these  female  patriots,  that 
they  were  latterly  termed  "  the  female  leeches 
of  the  guillotine." 

"Ah  !  Citizen  Maurice,"  said  Dixmer, 
"we  respect  patriotism,  even  when  it'  is 
mistaken." 

"As  for  me,"  said  Maurice,  "as  far  as  I 
know  of  patriotism,  I  always  find  the  women 
sufficiently  good  patriots,  if  not  too  high 
aristocrats. " 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Morand;  "  and 
as  for  myself,  I  frankly  confess  I  consider  a 
woman  very  contemptible  when  she  affects 
the  demeanour  of  a  man,  and  a  man  a  coward, 
unworthy  of  the  name,  when  he  insults  a 
woman,  even  were  she  his  bitterest  enemy." 

Morand  was  gradually  drawing  Maurice  on 
to  delicate  ground.  Maurice,  on  his  side, 
replied  by  an  affirmative  sign.  The  lists 
being  opened,  Dixmer,  like  the  sounding 
herald,  added — 

"  One  moment,  one  moment.  Citizen 
Morand;  you  except,  I  hope,  those  women 
who  are  known  enemies  of  the  nation  ?" 

A  silence  of  some  moments  succeeded  this 
"  parry   and   thrust "    to    the    response    of 
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Morand  and  tlie  sign  of  Maurice.  Maurice 
first  interrupted  the  silence. 

"Lot  us  except  no  one,"  said  he,  sadly; 
"  those  females  who  have  been  enemies  to  the 
nation  are  now,  it  appears  to  me,  sufficiently 
punished." 

"  You  allude  to  the  prisoners  of  the  Tem- 
ple; to  the  Austrian,  the  sister  and  daughter 
of  Capet  ?"  cried  Dixmer,  with  a  rapidity 
which  deprived  his  words  of  all  expression. 

Morand  changed  colour  while  awaiting  the 
reply  of  the  young  Republican.  It  has  been 
said  that,  could  we  have  seen  it,  during  this 
suspense,  the  marks  of  his  nails  were  visible 
indented  in  his  breast. 

"Just  so,"  said  Maurice;  "it  is  of  them  I 
am  speaking." 

"  Who?"  said  Morand.  "  Is  what  they  say 
of  them  true?" 

"  What  do  they  say  ?"  demanded  the  young 
man. 

"  That  the  prisoners  are  cruelly  maltreated, 
sometimes  even  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
protect  them." 

"There  are  individuals,"  said  Maurice, 
•'  who  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  men. 
There  are  some  cowards  who,  totally 
deficient  in  real  courage,  retain  a  desire  to 
torture  the  vanquished,  in  order  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  the  conquerofs." 

"You  are  not  one  of  those  men,  Maurice, 
I  am  quite  certain,"  said  Genevieve, 

"Madame,"  replied  Maurice,  '^I  who  now 
speak  to  you,  I  have  mounted  guard  near  the 
scafflold  on  which  perisiied  the  late  King. 
My  drawn  sabre  in  my  hand,  I  was  prepared 
to  slay  any  who  attempted  to  rescue  him. 
Notwithstanding,  on  his  approach  I  removed 
my  hat,  and  turning  towards  my  men  said — 
'  Citizens,  I  here  warn  you  that  the  man  who 
first  insults  the  King  receives  my  sabre 
through  his  body.'  And  I  defy  any  one  to 
assert  that  a  single  shot  was  heard  to  proceed 
from  my  company.  From  my  hand  first 
enunciated  those  ten  thousand  placards 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  Paris  after  the  King's 
return  from  Vincennes : — *  Whoever  acknowl- 
edges the  King  shall  be  flogged.  Whoever 
insults  the  King  shall  be  hung.' 

"  Well,"  continued  Maurice,  without  notic- 
ing the  fearful  effect  his  words  had  produced 
on  his  listeners,  'Svell,  I  have  proved  to  3'ou 
that  I  am  a  frank,  good  patriot,  that  I  hate 


all  kings  and  their  partisans.  Yet  I  declare, 
notwithstanding  my  opinion,  which  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  deep  conviction,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  certainty  I  feel  that  the  Aus- 
trian is  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the 
miseries  that  desolate  France,  never,  never 
shall  any  man,  let  him  be  who  he  may,  even 
Santerre  himself,  insult  the  ex-queen  in  my 
presence." 

"Citizen,"  said  Dixmer,  shaking  his  head 
as  if  he  disapproved  of  so  much  hardihood, 
"are  you  aware  you  ought  to  be  very  sure  of 
us  before  you  speak  of  these  things  in  our 
presence  ?" 

"  Before  you, and  before  every  one,  Dixmer; 
and  I  will  add,  she  may  perhaps  perish  on 
the  same  scaffold  as  her  husband,  but  I  am 
not  one  to  inspire  a  woman  with  fear,  and  I 
respect  all  those  who  are  weaker  than  my- 
self." 

"  And  the  Queen,  Monsieur  Maurice  ?"  de- 
manded Genevieve,  timidly;  "  has  she  some- 
times evinced  her  sense  of  this  delicacy,  to 
which  she  is  so  little  accustomed  ?" 

"  The  prisoner  has  thanked  me  several 
times  for  my  consideration  for  her,  Madame." 

"  Then  she  must  witness  your  turn  to 
guard  with  pleasure  ?" 

"  I  believe  she  does,  Madame,"  replied 
Maurice. 

"Then,"  said  Morand,  tremulous  as  a 
woman,  "  since  you  have  confessed  to  what 
no  one  can  now  doubt — that  is  to  say,  a  gen- 
erous heart — you  will  not  persecute  the  child 
any  more  ?" 

"Me!"  said  Maurice;  "ask  the  infamous 
Simon  the  weight  of  the  arm  of  the  munici- 
pal before  whom  he  had  the  audacity  to  beat 
the  little  Capet." 

This  answer  produced  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment at  Dixmer's  table.  All  the  guests  rose 
respectfully;  Maurice  alone  remained  seated, 
and  did  not  imagine  he  had  elicited  this 
mark  of  admiration. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  he,  aston- 
ished. 

"  I  thought  some  one  called  from  the 
manufactory,"  said  Dixmer. 

"  No,"  said  Genevieve ;  "  at  first  I  thought 
so,  too;  but  we  are  mistakbn."  And  every 
one  resumed  their  seats. 

"Ah!  it  is  you,  then,  Citizen  Maurice," 
said  Morand  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  who  are 
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the  niuMi(!ij)al  so  iniicli  tulkcMl  about,  and  who 
8o  nobly  defoiuU'd  a  cliild." 

"Talked  about?"  said  Maurice,  with  a 
naivete  almost  sublime. 

"  Yours  is  a  noble  heart,"  said  Morand, 
risintj  from  the  table.  That  he  might  give 
way  to  his  feelings  he  retired  to  the  manu- 
factory as  if  some  pressing  business  there 
awaited  him. 

"  Yes,  citizen,"  replied  Dixmer,  "  they  do 
speak  about  it,  and  it  should  be  said  that  all 
those  possessed  with  generous  hearts  applaud 
without  knowing  you." 

"  And  let  him  remain  unknown,"  said 
Genevieve.  "  The  glory  he  would  acquire 
would  be  replete  with  danger." 

Thus  in  this  singular  conversation,  with- 
out knowing  it,  each  had  contributed  his 
word  of  heroism,  devotion,  and  sensibility. 
There  had  nearly  been  the  word — Love. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE   MINERS. 


At  the  moment  they  left  the  table  Dixmer 
was  told  that  his  notary  awaited  him  in  his 
study.  He  excused  himself  to  Maurice,  be- 
sides, he  was  accustomed  to  leave  him  thus, 
and  proceeded  to  attend  his  man  of  business. 
He  w^as  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a 
small  house.  Rue  de  la  Corderie,  facing  the 
garden  of  the  Temple.  It  was  rather,  as  to 
the  rest,  a  ruin  than  a  house  that  Dixmer 
was  purchasing,  for  the  actual  basement  was 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  but  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  rebuild  it.  The  bargain  had  not 
been  delayed  with  the  proprietor;  that  same 
morning  the  notary  had  seen  him  and  agreed 
to  pay  19,500  livres.  He  therefore  brought 
the  agreement  for  signature,  and  came  to 
receive  the  requisite  money  for  the  purchase, 
as  the  proprietor  would  that  day  clear  out 
the  building,  that  the  workmen  might  com- 
mence operations  on  the  morrow. 

The  contract  signed,  Dixmer  and  Morand 
accompanied  the  notary  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Corderie,  to  view  this  new  acquisition,  for 
they  had  purchased  without  seeing  it.  It 
was  a  house  situated  near  where  No.  20  now 
stands — three  stories  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  curved  roof.     The  lower  part 


at  one  time  had  been  let  to  a  wine-merchant, 
and  contained  some  most  excellent  cellarage. 

The  proprietor,  above  all  things,  vaunted 
his  cellars;  they  were  the  best  part  of  the 
house.  Dixmer  and  Morand  appeared  to 
attach  very  little  interest  to  these  cellars,  yet 
both,  as  if  from  mere  politeness,  descended 
with  the  proprietor  into  what  he  called  his 
vaults. 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule,  he  had 
not  exaggerated.  The  cellars  were  magnifi- 
cent, one  of  them  extended  under  the  Rue 
de  la  Corderie,  and  from  this  cellar  they 
could  hear  the  voitures  roll  over  their  heads. 
Dixmer  and  Morand  did  not  appear  to  ap- 
preciate this  advantage.  They  even  spoke 
of  filling  them  up,  observing  that,  however 
convenient  they  might  be  to  a  wine-mer- 
chant, they  became  perfectly  useless  to 
honest  bourgeoises,  who  intended  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  house.  After  the  cellars 
they  visited  the  first,  second,  and  third  story; 
from  the  third  they  completely  overlooked 
the  garden  of  the  Teniple.  It  was,  as  usual, 
invaded  by  the  National  Guard,  who  enjoyed 
this  privilege,  since  the  Queen  never  walked 
there  now.  Dixmer  and  Morand  recognised 
their  friend,  the  Widow  Plumeau,  with  her 
usual  activity,  doing  the  honours  of  her  can- 
tine,  but  doubtless  their  anxiety  to  be  in 
their  turn  remembered  by  her  was  not  very 
great,  as  they  kept  themselves  concealed  be- 
hind the  proprietor,  while  he  expatiated  on 
t-he  advantages  of  this  view,  at  once  so  varied 
and  agreeable.  The  purchaser  then  wished 
to  see  the  roof.  The  proprietor,  doubtless, 
was  unprepared  for  this  emergency,  since  he 
had  not  got  the  key,  but,  influenced  by  the 
bundle  of  papers  of  assignment  shown  him, 
he  descended  to  search  for  it. 

"  I  was  not  deceived,"  said  Morand,  "and 
this  house  will  answer  our  purpose  exactly." 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  the  vaults  ?" 

"  That  it  is  an  interposition  of  Providence, 
which  will  spare  us  two  days'  labour  at  least." 

"  Do  you  think  it  may  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  cantine  ?" 

"  It  inclines  a  little  to  the  left,  but  that  is 
of  no  consequence." 

"But,"  said  Dixmer,  "how  will  you  be 
able  to  follow  your  subterranean  line  with 
the  certainty  of  its  terminating  where  yon 
wish?" 
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"  Rest  assured,"  said  Morand  ;  "that  is  my 
aff.-.ir." 

"If  we  were  everyday  to  give  a  signal 
from  here  that  we  are  watching  ?" 

"  But  from  the  platform  the  Queen  could 
not  see  it,  for  the  curved  roofs  alone  are  less 
*  in  height  than  the  platform,  and  yet  I  doubt 
it." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Dixmer,  "  either 
Maury  or  Toulun  may  see  an  opening  some- 
where, and  they  will  inform  the  Queen." 

And  Dixmer  tied  several  knots  in  a  white 
calico  curtain,  passing  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  the  window  as  if  shaken  by  the 
wind. 

Then  both,  equally  impatient  to  visit  the 
roof,  awaited  the  proprietor's  return  on  the 
staircase,  having  first  closed  the  door,  not 
wisJiing  to  afford  the  worthy  man  a  sight  of 
liis  waving  curtain. 

The  roofs,  as  Morand  had  foreseen,  did  not 
reach  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  Tower. 

This  was  at  once  an  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage. A  difficulty,  because  they  could 
not  communicate  by  signs  with  the  Queen,  and 
an  advantage,  because  the  very  impractica- 
bility alone  disarmed  all  suspicion. 

The  highest  houses  were  naturally  the  ob- 
jects of  the  strictest  surveillance. 

"It  is  necessary,  either  by  means  of  Tou- 
lun, Maury,  or  Tison's  daughter,  to  find 
some  way  to  tell  her  to  keep  upon  the  watch," 
murmured  Dixmer. 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Morand. 

They  descended  ;  the  notary  waited  in  the 
salon  with  the  contract  signed. 

"It is  all  right,"  said  Dixmer  ;  "  the  house 
suits  me,  so  hand  over  to  the  proprietor  the 
sum  of  950,000  livres  in  payment,  and  let 
him  give  a  receipt." 

The  proprietor  did  so,  first  scrupulously 
counting  the  money. 

"  You  understand.  Citizen,"  said  Dixmer, 
"the  principal  clause,  that  the  house  must 
be  vacated  this  evening;  that,  in  short,  I 
must  put  the  workmen  in  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  Citizen,  I  agree  to  do  so  ;  you  can 
take  tlie  keys  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock  ; 
all  will  be  free." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Dixmer,  "  but  did  you 
not  tell  me.  Citizen  notary,  there  was  a  way 
out  leading  into  the  Rue  Porte-Foin  ?" 

"  Yes,  Citizen,"  said  the  proprietor  ;  "but 


I  had  it  closed  ;  for  having  only  one  official, 
the  poor  devil  had  too  much  fatigue,  being 
obliged  to  watch  both  doors.  Bnt  it  is  so 
fastened  up  that  at  any  time  it  can  be  re- 
opened in  two  hours  at  least.  Would  you  wish 
to  convince  yourselves,  citizens?" 

"  Thanks,  it  is  not  necessary,"  said  Dixmer. 
"I  attach  no  importance  to  this  way  out  ; 
it  is  useless  to  me." 

They  then  both  left,  having  for  the  third 
time  reminded  the  landlord  of  his  promise 
that  the  apartments  should  be  empty  at  eight 
o'clock  that  evening.  At  nine  o'clock  they 
both  returned,  followed  by  five  or  six  men  at 
a  distance,  of  whom,  in  the  confusion  then 
reigning  in  Paris,  no  one  took  any  notice. 
They  both  entered  first.  The  landlord  kept 
his  word ;  the  house  was  totally  empty.  They 
closed  the  shutters  with  the  greatest  care, 
sounded  the  brickwork,  struck  the  steel,  and 
lighted  some  wax  candles  which  Morand  car- 
ried in  his  pocket.  Then  one  after  another 
the  six  men  entered.  These  were  the  ordi- 
nary guests  of  the  master  tanner,  the  same 
contrabandists  who  one  evening  wished  to 
kill  Maurice,  but  had  now  been  converted 
into  his  friends.  They  closed  the  doors,  and 
descended  into  the  vaults.  This  vault,  so 
contemptuously  treated  during  the  day,  had 
become  tkis  evening  the  most  important  part 
of  the  house.  Having  first  stopped  up  every 
crevice  through  which  a  curious  eye  might 
penetrate  to  the  interior,  Morand  placed  a 
cask  upright,  and  began  to  trace  geometrical 
lines  upon  a  piece  of  paper  laid  upon  it  with 
a  stick  of  chalk.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, his  companions,  conducted  by  Dixmer, 
left  the  house,  following  the  Rue  de  la  Cor- 
derie,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Beunie 
stopped  before  a  covered  carriage.  In  this 
carriage  was  a  man,  who  silently  distributed 
to  each  one  the  instrument  of  a  pioneer,  to 
one  a  spade,  to  another  a  mattock,  to  this 
one  a  lever,  to  that  a  pickaxe  ;  each  man  con- 
cealed his  under  his  riding  coat  or  mantle. 
The  miners  retraced  the  road  to  the  small 
house,  and  the  carriage  disappeared.  Morand 
had  finished  his  calculation.  He  went 
straight  to  an  angle  of  the  cave.  ''There," 
said  he,  "  dig." 

And  the  work  of  deliverance  immediately 
commenced. 

The  situation  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  in 
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tho  Tcniplo  became  daily  more  serious  and 
hourly  more  wretclied.  For  an  instant  Ma- 
dame Elizabetli  and  Madame  lloyale  had  in- 
dulged some  hope.  The  municipals  Toulun 
and  Lepetro,  touched  with  compassion  for 
the  august  prisoners,  had  evinced  some  in- 
terest in  them.  At  first  little  habituated  to 
the  marks  of  sympathy,  the  j-yoor  women  were 
suspicious,  but  suspicion  ceases  to  exist  with 
hope.  Besides,  what  now  could  liaj)pen  to 
the  Queen,  separated  from  her  son  by  a 
prison,  from  her  husband  by  death.  To  fol- 
low him  to  the  scaffold,  this  idea  had  pos- 
sessed her  for  some  time,  and  she  finished  by 
becoming  accustomed  to  it.  The  first  time 
Toulun  and  Lepetre  returned  on  guard,  the 
Queen  particularly  requested,  if  they  really 
felt  any  interest  in  her  misfortunes,  they 
would  describe  to  her  the  last  moments  of 
the  king.  This  was  putting  their  sympathy 
to  a  sad  test.  Lepetre  had  assisted  at  the 
execution ;  he  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Queen. 
The  Queen  demanded  the  journal  containing 
the  report  of  the  execution.  Lepetre  prom- 
ised to  bring  them  when  next  on  guard;  it 
would  be  his  turn  again  in  three  weeks.  In 
the  King's  time  they  had  at  the  Temple  four 
municipals;  the  King  dead,  they  had  only 
three,  one  to  watch  during  the  day,  two  dur- 
ing the  night.  Then  Toulun  and  Lepetre 
invented  a  strategem  that  they  might  always 
keep  watch  together  at  night.  The  hours  of 
guard  were  arranged  thus  :  they  wrote  one 
ballot  "day,"  on  two  others  'Miight."  Each 
drew  his  ballot  from  a  hat,  and  chance  de- 
cided the  night  watch.  Every  time  that 
Toulun  and  Lepetre  were  on  guard  they 
wrote  "day"  on  three  ballots,  and  presented 
the  hat  to  the  municipal  they  wished  to  dis- 
possess, and  he,  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
improvisatory,  unnecessarily  drew  forth  a 
ballot  on  which  was  inscribed  "day."  They 
then  destroyed  the  other  two,  murmuring 
against  the  hazard  which  always  decreed 
them  the  most  wearisome  watch  of  the  two, 
that  is  to  say,  the  night.  When  the  Queen 
was  sure  of  her  guards  she  corresponded  with 
the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Eouge.  Then  an 
escape  was  attempted,  but  the  attempt  was 
arrested.  The  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
were  to  flee  disguised  as  municipal  officers, 
with  cards  that  would  be  provided  for  them. 
As  to  the  two  children, — that  is  to  say. 


Madame  Royale  and  the  young  Dauphin,  they 
had  remarked  that  the  man  who  came  to 
light  the  lamps  of  the  Temple  was  always 
accompanied  by  two  children,  the  same  agi' 
apparently  as  the  Princess  Royale  and  the 
Dauphin.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that 
Turgy,  of  whom  we  have  previously  spoken.  ■ 
should  dress  himself  as  a  lamplighter,  and 
carry  away  the  prince  and  princess.  We  will 
mention,  in  a  few  words,  who  Turgy  was. 
Turgy  was  an  old  waiter  of  the  King's,  intro- 
duced at  the  Temple  with  part  of  the  family 
from  the  Tuileries,  for  the  King  had  at  first 
been  permitted  a  well-appointed  table.  The 
first  month  this  consideration  cost  the  nation 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs.  It  may 
easily  be  understood  this  prodigality  could 
not  last.  The  Commune  decreed  otherwise. 
They  dismissed  the  chiefs,  the  cooks,  and 
scullions,  one  single  man-servant  only  was 
retained — that  man  was  Turgy.  He  was 
naturally  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  j)risoners  and  their  partisans,  for 
Turgy  was  permitted  to  go  out,  and  conse- 
quently was  enabled  to  forward  their  letters, 
aiid  introduce  the  replies.  These  billets  were 
generally  twisted  round  the  stoppers  of  the 
carafes,  containing  the  milk  of  almonds, 
brought  to  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth. 
They  were  written  in  lemon-juice,  and  per- 
fectly illegible,  till  held  near  the  fire.  All 
was  prepared  for  their  escape,  when  one  day 
Tison  lighted  his  pijje  with  the  paper  stopper 
of  the  carafe.  As  the  paper  burned,  the 
writing  became  visible.  He  instantly  extin- 
guished the  half-burnt  paper,  and  carried  the 
remaining  fragment  to  the  council  of  the 
Temple,  when,  being  held  near  the  fire,  they 
could  only  read  a  few  disjointed  words,  the 
other  part  being  burnt  to  ashes.  They  could 
merely  recognise  the  handwriting  of  the 
Queen.  Tison  being  questioned,  mentioned 
some  slight  marks  of  attention  and  sympathy 
he  fancied  he  had  observed  on  the  part  of 
Lepetre  and  Toulun.  They  were  immediately 
denounced  to  the  municipality,  and  allowed 
no  more  to  enter  the  Temple.  Turgy  re- 
mained. But  suspicion  was  now  excited  to 
the  highest  degree.  The  princesses  were  never 
left  a  moment  alone.  All  communication 
with  the  exterior  was  now  utterly  impossible. 
Madame  Elizabeth  had  one  day  given  Turgy 
a  gold-handled   knife  to   clean,  which  she 
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used  for  cutting  her  fruit.  Turgy,  suspect- 
ing something,  opened  the  blade,  and  in  the 
handle  found  a  letter.  This  letter  contained 
an  alphabet  of  signs.  He  returned  the  knife 
to  Madame  Elizabeth ;  but  a  municipal  then 
present  prevented  him,  and,  in  his  turn,  se- 
curing the  knife,  opened  the  blade;  but 
fortunately  the  letter  was  no  longer  there. 
The  municipal  nevertheless  confiscated  the 
knife.  It  was  at  that  time  the  indefatigable 
Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  dreamed  of  this 
second  attempt,  which  they  intended  to  carry 
into  execution  by  means  of  the  house  which 
Dixmer  had  purchased.  The  prisoners,  how- 
ever, by  degrees  had  now  lost  all  hope. 
That  day  the  Queen,  terrified  by  the  noise  in 
the  streets,  which  reached  her  ears,  and 
learning  from  these  cries  they  Avere  debating 
the  accusation  of  the  Girondins,  the  last  sup- 
porters of  moderation,  felt  dreadfully  de- 
pressed. The  Girondins  dead,  the  royal 
family  lost  their  only  defence  against  the 
Convention. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  supper  was  served.  The 
municipals  examined  every  plate  as  usual, 
unfolded  each  napkin  successively,  searched 
the  bread,  the  one  with  a  fork,  the  other  with 
his  fingers,  and  concluded  by  breaking  into 
pieces  the  macaroons  and  walnuts,  for  fear 
any  letter  should  reach  the  prisoners.  These 
precautions  being  concluded,  the  royal  family 
were  invited  to  their  meal  in  these  simple 
words — 

"  Widow  of  Capet,  you  may  eat." 

The  Queen  shook  her  head,  signifying  she 
was  not  hungry.  But  at  this  moment  Madame 
Royale  advanced,  as  if  to  embrace  her  mother, 
and  whispered: 

"  Seat  yourself  at  table,  Madame.  I  fancied 
Turgy  made  a  sign." 

The  Queen,  tremblingly,  raised  her  head. 
Turgy  was  opposite  to  her.  The  napkin  laid 
over  his  left  arm,  and  with  his  right  hand  he 
touched  his  eye.  She  immediately  rose, 
without  any  further  objection,  and  resumed 
her  usual  place  at  table.  The  two  municipals 
assisted  at  their  meals,  being  strictly  prohib- 
ited from  leaving  the  princesses  alone  for 
an  instant  with  Turgy.  The  feet  of  the 
Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  met,  and 
pressed  each  other  under  the  table.  As  the 
Queen  was  seated  opposite  Turgy,  not  one  of 
his  gestures  escaped  her  notice;  besides,  they 


'  were  all  so  natural,  that  they  neither  could 
nor  did  inspire  the  municipals  with  any  sus- 
picion whatever.  At  the  removal  of  the 
supper  the  same  precautions  were  used  as 
before;  the  smallest  pieces  of  bread  were 
broken  and  examined.  After  which,  Turgy 
went  out  first,  the  two  municipals  following; 
the  woman  Tison  remained.  This  woman 
had  become  ferocious  since  her  separation 
from  her  daughter,  of  whose  fate  she  was 
totally  ignorant.  Every  time  the  Queen 
lavished  a  caress  on  Madame  Eoyale,  it  threw 
her  into  an  excess  of  rage  almost  bordering 
on  frenzy;  so  much  so,  that  the  queen,  who 
so  well  understood  the  griefs  of  a  mother, 
often  denied  herself  this  consolation,  now, 
alas!  the  only  one  left  her,  of  pressing  her 
daughter  to  her  heart. 

Tison  came  now  to  seek  for  his  wife,  who 
at  first  declared  she  would  not  leave  till 
Capet's  wife  was  in  bed. 

Madame  Elizabeth  then  wished  the  Queen 
good  night,  and  entered  her  chamber.     Tlie 
Queen  and  princess  having  also  retired, Tison's 
wife  took  the  candle  and  went  out.     The 
municipals   had   already  thrown  themselves 
upon  their  beds  in  the  corridor.     The  moon, 
pale    visitant    of    the    unhappy   princesses, 
glided  by  the  opening  of  the  first  house,  cast- 
ing a  diagonal  ray  across  the  window  at  the 
foot  of   the  Queen's   bed.     For  an   instant 
everything  remained  calm  and  silent  in  the 
chamber,  then  a  door  turned   softly  on  its 
hinges,  a  shadow  passed  over  the  raA's  of  the 
moon,  and  approached  the  Queen.     It  was 
Madame  Elizabeth. 
"  Did  you  see  it  ?"  said  she  in  a  whisper. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  Queen. 
"And  you  understood  it?" 
"So  well,  that  I  dare  not  believe  it." 
"Let  us  see;  repeat  the  signs." 
"First,  then,  he  touched  his  eye  to  indi- 
cate he  had  some  news  for  us;  then  he  passed 
his  napkin  from  his  left  to  his  right,  by  that 
he  meant  to  say,  they  were  occupied  in  our  de- 
liverance.    Tlien  he  put  his  hand  to  his  face, 
to  signify  that  the  expected  aid  would  reach 
us  from  the  interior,  and  not  from  a  stranger. 
Then  when  you  asked  him  not  to  forget  the 
milk  of  almonds  to-morrow,  he   made  two 
knots  in  his  pocket-handkerchief.     Thus  it 
is  again  the  Clievalier    de    Maison-Rouge — 
noble-hearted  man  that  he  is." 
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"  It  is  he,"  said  Madame  Elizabeth. 

"Are  you  asleep,  my  child?"  demanded 
the  Queen. 

"  No,  ma  mere,"  replied  Madame  Royal. 

"Then  pray  for  you  know  who." 

Madame  Elizabeth  quietly  regained  her 
chamber,  and  for  some  minutes  during  the 
silence  of  the  night,  the  soft,  sweet  voice  of 
the  youthful  princess  might  be  heard  ad- 
dressing her  praj'or  to  God.  It  was  at  that 
moment,  at  a  signal  from  Morand,  the  first 
stroke  of  the  pickaxe  sounded  in  the  small 
house  at  Rue  de  la  Corderie. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CLOUDS. 


Opposed  to  the  intoxication  of  first  ap- 
pearances, Maurice  was  certainly  much  dis- 
appointed at  the  reception  of  Genevieve,  and 
reckoned  upon  solitude  to  regain  the  road  he 
had  lost,  or  seemed  to  have  lost,  on  the  route 
to  her  affections.  But  Genevieve  had  wisely 
arranged  her  plan,  and  did  not  intend  to  allow 
him  an  opportunity  for  a  tete-a-tete,  being 
conscious  of  their  danger  even  from  the  hap- 
piness they  afforded  her.  Maurice  antici- 
pated the  morrow.  A  kinswoman  of  Gene- 
vieve's, no  doubt  previously  invited,  came  to 
call  upon  her,  and  Genevieve  had  retained 
her.  This  time  there  was  nothing  to  be  said, 
it  could  not  be  the  fault  of  Genevieve.  When 
leaving,  Maurice  was  requested  to  escort  this 
relation  to  Rue  des  Fosses  Saint  Victor,  where 
she  resided.  Maurice  went  away  pouting, 
but  Genevieve  smiled,  and  he  construed  this 
smile  into  a  promise. 

Alas!  Maurice  deceived  himself.  The 
next  day,  the  2ud  of  June,  that  terrible  day 
that  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Girondins, 
Maurice  dismissed  his  friend  Louis,  who  ab- 
solutely wished  to  carry  him  off  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  he  should  put  everything 
aside,  and  accompany  him  to  visit  his  fair 
friend.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  had  a  fright- 
ful rival  in  Genevieve.  Maurice  found  Gen- 
evieve in  her  little  salon,  all  grace  and 
amiability,  but  near  her  was  a  young  femme- 
(le-chambre  with  the  tri-coloured  cockade, 
engaged  in  marking  pocket-handkerchiefs  m 


the  angle  of  the  window;  she  never  left  her 

place. 

Maurice  knitted  his  brows,  and  Genevieve 
perceiving  he  was  not  in  the  best  temper  pos- 
sible, redoubled  her  assiduities;  but  since  her 
amiability  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to  dismiss 
the  young  official,  he  impatiently  left  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual.  This  might  have  hap- 
pened by  chance,  perhaps.  Maurice  grew 
patient. ,  The  evening,  besides,  from  other 
causes,  was  so  fearful,  that  long  as  it  was 
since  he  had  interested  himself  in  politics, 
the  report  reached  even  him.  It  required 
nothing  less  than  the  downfall  of  a  party 
who  had  reigned  in  France  for  ten  months  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  all  engrossing 
passion  for  Genevieve.  The  next  day  wit- 
nessed the  same  management  on  the  part  of 
Genevieve,  and  Maurice  having  foreseen  this, 
had  arranged  his  plan.  So  ten  minutes  after 
his  arrival,  seeing  that  the  young  woman, 
having  finished  marking  a  dozen  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  commenced  six  dozen  of  table 
napkins,  Maurice,  we  say,  drew  out  his  watch, 
rose,  bowed  to  Genevieve,  and  went  out  with- 
out saying  one  word.  Still  more,  as  he  left, 
he  did  not  even  once  look  back.  Genevieve, 
who  had  risen  to  watch  him  across  the  gar- 
den, remained  an  instant  speechless,  pale  and 
trembling,  then  dropt  into  her  chair,  thun- 
derstruck at  the  effect  of  her  diplomacy.  At 
this  moment  Dixmer  entered. 

"  Maurice  gone  ?"  said  he,  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  stammered  Genevieve. 

"  But  he  had  only  just  arrived." 

"He  was  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
nearly  so." 

"  Then  he  will  return  ?" 

"  I  much  doubt  it." 

"  Leave  us.  Magnet,"  said  Dixmer.  The 
femme-de-chambre  had  assumed  the  name 
from  hatred  to  that  of  Maria,  from  its  unfor-. 
tunately  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Aus- 
trian. She  rose  at  the  command  of  her  mas- 
ter, and  quitted  the  room. 

"  Well,  dear  Genevieve,"  said  Dixmer,  "  is 
peace  restored  between  you  and  Maurice  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  mon  ami,  I  think  we 
are  cooler  than  ever." 

"  And  this  time,  who  is  to  blame  ?"  said 
Dixmer. 

"  Maurice,  without  the  slightest  doubt,'" 
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"  Permit  me  to  judge." 

"  You  cannot  guess,"  said  Genevieve,  blush- 
ing. 

"  Why  he  is  angry  ?     No." 

"It  seems  to  me,  it  is  some  whim  about 
Magnet." 

"Bah!  truly;  then  you  must  send  the  girl 
away.  I  will  not  deprive  myself  of  a  friend 
like  Maurice  for  the  sake  of  a  femme-de- 
chambre." 

"  Oh !"  said  Genevieve,  "  he  is  not,  I  think, 
so  angry  as  to  require  her  to  be  sent  away,  it 
will  suffice  to " 

"  What  ?" 

"  To  exile  her  from  my  chamber." 

"  And  Maurice  is  right,"  said  Dixmer;  "it 
is  you  he  comes  to  visit,  and  not  Magnet ;  it 
is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  that  she  should 
be  present." 

"  But,  my  dear  Dixmer,"  replied  she,  re- 
garding her  husband  with  astonishment. 

"  Genevieve,"  replied  Dixmer,  "  I  hoped  to 
have  found  in  you  an  ally  who  would  render 
more  easy  the  task  imposed  upon  me,  and 
find,  on  the  contrary,  that  your  fears  redouble 
our  dangers  and  difficulties.  Four  days  since 
I  thought  all  was  arranged  between  us,  and 
now  all  must  commence  over  again.  Have  I 
not  told  you  that  I  confide  in  you,  in  your 
honour  ?  have  I  not  told  you  that  it  is  posi- 
tively necessary  that  Maurice  should  become 
our  friend,  more  intimately  than  before,  but 
less  suspicious  than  ever.  Oh!  mon  Dieu! 
these  women  are  an  everlasting  obstacle  to 
our  projects." 

"  But,  mon  Dieu !  is  there  no  other  way  ? 
I  have  told  you  before,  that  for  all  our  sakes 
it  would  be  better  if  Monsieur  Maurice  re- 
turned here  no  more." 

"  Yes,  for  our  sakes,  perhaps,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  far  above  us,  those  for  whom  we 
have  promised  to  sacrifice  our  lives,  fortune, 
and  happiness,  it  is  necessary  that  this  young 
man  should  return.  Are  you  aware  they 
begin  to  suspect  Turgy,  and  talk  of  placing 
another  servant  near  the  queen  ?" 

"  Well,  I  will  send  away  Magnet." 

"  Mon  Dieu !  Genevieve,"  said  Dixmer,  with 
a  movement  of  impatience,  very  unusual  with 
him,  "why  do  you  speak  to  me  thus?  why 
stifle  the  ardour  of  my  ideas  by  your  own  ? 
why  strive  to  create  difficulties  where  too 
many  already  exist  ?     Genevieve,  act  like  an 


honourable,  devoted  woman,  act  as  you  feel 
you  ought  to  act.  I  tell  you,  to-morrow  I  go 
out — to-morrow  I  take  Morand's  place  as  en- 
gineer. I  shall  not  dine  with  you,  but  he 
will,  he  has  something  to  ask  Maurice,  and 
will  explain  to  you  what  it  is.  What  he  has 
to  request  you  may  imagine,  Genevieve,  is  a 
thing  of  vital  import ;  it  is  not  only  the  goal 
to  which  we  march,  but  the  way  leading  to  it. 
It  is  the  last  hope  of  that  devoted,  noble- 
minded  man,  our  protector,  to  whom  we  are 
bound  to  dedicate  our  lives." 

"  And  for  whom  I  will  freely  give  mine," 
cried  Genevieve,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Well,  this  man,  Genevieve,  I  cannot  tell 
why,  as  you  must  have  seen,  is  not  loved  by 
Maurice,  by  whom,  above  all  things,  it  is 
necessary  he  should  be  respected.  In  short, 
from  the  bad  temper  in  which  you  have  put 
Maurice  to-day,  he  may  perhaps  refuse  Mo- 
rand  that  which  it  is  so  imperative  we  should 
obtain  at  any  price.  Will  you,  now  that  I 
have  told  you,  Genevieve,  assist  Morand  with 
all  your  tact  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  ?" 

"  Oh !  monsieur,"  cried  Genevieve,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  turning  pale, "  let  us  speak 
no  more  on  this  subject." 

"  Then,"  said  Dixmer,  pressing  his  lips  on 
his  wife's  forehead,  "  reflect  upon  it,  and 
form  your  resolution."     And  he  went  out. 

"Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !"  murmured 
Genevieve,  with  anguish,  'Hiiey  compel  me 
to  accept  this  love  by  violence,  towards  which 
my  whole  soul  inclines  !" 

The  next  day,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
Sunday.  It  was  customary  in  the  family  of 
Dixmer,  as  in  all  the  bourgeois  families  at 
that  period,  that  the  dinner  should  be  longer 
and  more  ceremonious  on  that  day  than  on 
any  other.  Since  their  intimacy,  Maurice 
having  received  a  general  invitation,  never 
omitted  to  dine  .with  them  on  that  day. 
Although  they  did  not  dine  till  two  o'clock, 
Maurice  had  not  arrived  at  noon.  From  the 
manner  of  their  parting,  Genevieve  had  almost 
despaired  of  seeing  him.  In  short,  twelve 
o'clock  struck,  then  half-past,  then  one.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  during  this 
period  what  passed  in  the  heart  of  Genevieve. 
She  was  at  first  dressed  with  the  greatest 
simplicity:  then,  seeing  that  he  delayed  his 
coming,  she,  with  a  feeling  of  coquetrv  natu- 
ral to  the  hoart  of  woman,  had  placed  a  flower 
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at  hor  side,  a  flower  in  her  hair,  and  still  lis- 
tened, her  heart  each  moment  more  and  more 
compressed.  The  dinner-hour  had  almost 
arrived,  and  Maurice  had  not  appeared. 
About  ten  minutes  to  two,  Genevieve  heard 
the  sound  of  horse's  steps,  that  sound  she 
knew  so  well. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  she,  "  his  pride  could  not 
wrestle  against  his  love.  He  loves  me !  he 
loves  me  !" 

Maurice  dismounted,  and  gave  his  horse  to 
the  gardener,  desiring  him  to  remain  where 
he  was.  Genevieve  saw  with  anxiety  that  the 
gardener  did  not  lead  the  horse  to  the  stables. 
Maurice  on  this  day  looked  superlatively 
handsome.  A  splendid  black  coat,  a  white 
waistcoat,  breeches  of  chamois  leather,  de- 
signed for  limbs  after  the  model  of  Apollo,  a 
white  cambric  stock,  and  his  waving  hair, 
displaying  a  fresh,  a  beaming  face,  foi-med 
altogether  a  type  of  manly  beauty.  He  en- 
tered. As  we  have  already  said,  his  presence 
dilated  the  heart  of  Genevieve,  who  received 
liim  joyfulh'.  "  Ah  !"  said  she,  holding  out 
her  hand,  ''  yow.  are  come  to  dine  with  us, 
are  you  not?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  citoyenne,"  said  Mau- 
rice, coldly,  "  I  come  to  ask  your  permission 
to  absent  myself." 

"  To  absent  yourself  ?" 

"Yes,  the  sectional  affairs  claim  my  atten- 
tion. I  feared  you  might  wait,  and  would 
accuse  me  of  being  wanting  in  politeness, 
therefore  came  to  make  my  excuses  in  person." 

Genevieve  again  felt  her  heart  sink  within 
her. 

"Ah!  mon  Dieu,"  cried  she,  "and  Dix- 
mer,  who  does  not  dine  at  home,  counted 
upon  finding  you  here  on  his  return,  and 
desired  me  to  detain  you." 

"Ah!  then,  madam e,  I  comprehend  your 
insistence,  it  is  a  command  of  your  husband's; 
and  I  not  to  guess  all  this.  I  shall  never 
cure  myself  of  conceit." 

"  Maurice  !" 

"It  is  for  me,  madame,  to  draw  my  infer- 
ence from  your  actions  I'ather  than  your 
words;  it  is  for  me,  therefore,  to  compre- 
hend, that  if  Dixmer  is  absent  the  greater 
the  reason  I  sliould  not  remain.  His  absence 
wouid  surely  add  to  your  constraint." 

"  Why  so  ?"  timidly  inquired  Genevieve. 

"  Because   you    appear,   since  my  return. 


sedulously  to  avoid  me,  because  I  returned 
for  your  sake,  and  yours  only;  you  well 
know,  mon  Dieu,  that  ever  since  my  return 
I  have  invariably  found  some  one  with  you." 

"Then,"  said  Genevieve,  "you  ai-e  still 
angry,  mon  ami,  although  I  endeavour  to  act 
for  the  best." 

"No,  Genevieve,  you  would  do  much  better 
to  receive  me  as  before,  or  drive  me  away 
altogether." 

"  Maurice,"  said  Genevieve,  tenderly, 
"  understand  my  situation,  consider  my 
anguish,  and  do  not  enact  the  tyrant  over 
me  any  longer." 

And  the  young  woman  regarded  him 
mournfully. 

Maurice  remained  silent. 

"What  do  you  require,  then?"  continued 
she. 

"  I  require  your  love,  Genevieve,  since  I 
now  feel  I  cannot  live  without  that  love." 

"  Maurice  !  have  pity  on  me." 

"  Then,  madame,  you  leave  me  to  die." 

"To  die?" 

"  Yes.  to  die;  or  to  forget." 

"You  could,  then,  forget?"  said  Gene- 
vieve, the  tears  rushing  from  her  heart  to 
her  eyes. 

"  Ah !  no,  no,"  said  Maurice,  falling  on  his 
knees  before  her;  "  no,  Genevieve,  I  may  die, 
perhaps,  but  forget  you,  never,  never." 

"  And  yet,"  replied  Genevieve,  with  firm- 
ness, "  that  would  be  the  best,  Maurice,  for 
this  love  is  criminal." 

"  Have  you  said  this  to  Monsieur  Morand  ?" 
said  Maurice,  suddenly  resuming  his  frigidity 
of  manner. 

"  Monsieur  Morand  is  not  a  madman  like 
yourself,  and  has  never  yet  compelled  me  to 
indicate  to  him  how  he  should  conduct  him- 
self in  the  house  of  a  friend." 

"  We  wager,"  said  Maurice,  smiling  ironi- 
cally, "  that  if  Dixmer  dines  out  Morand  is 
not  absent.  Ah !  I  see,  this  is  necessary  to 
deter  me,  for  while  Morand  is  there,  Gene- 
vieve, for  ever  at  your  side,  not  quitting  you 
even  for  a  single  moment,"  continued  he, 
contemptuously,  "  I  should  not  love  you,  or 
rather  I  should  not  declare  that  I  loved  you." 

"  And  I,"  cried  Genevieve,  driven  to  ex- 
tremiiy  by  this  eternal  suspicion,  and  seizing 
the  young  man's  arm  with  a  species  of  frenzy, 
"  I  swear  solemnly,  Maurice,  and  let  it  be 
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once  for  all,  that  whether  you  ever  return 
here  again  or  not,  Morand  has  never  breathed 
a  word  of  love,  that  he  neither  loves  me  or 
ever  will  love  me.  I  swear  this  on  my 
honour — I  swear  this  by  the  soul  of  my 
mother." 

"Alas!  alas!"  said  Maurice,  "I  wish  I 
could  believe  you." 

"  Oh !  believe  me,  poor  fool,"  said  she,  with 
a  smile  (which,  although  anything  but  jealous, 
might  have  been  a  charming  confession), 
"  believe  me.  Besides,  if  you  wish  to  know 
more,  Morand  loves  a  woman  in  whose  pres- 
ence all  others  sink  into  insignificance,  as  the 
flowers  of  the  field  fade  before  the  stars  of 
heaven." 

"  And  who  is  tliis  woman,  able  to  eclipse 
all  other  women  ?"  demanded  Maurice, 
"  when  among  the  number  we  find  Gene- 
vieve." 

"  Do  we  not  always,"  said  Genevieve,  smil- 
ing, "  consider  the  one  we  love  as  the  chef 
d'miivre  of  the  creation  ?" 

"  Then,"  said  Maurice,  if  you  do  not  love 
me,  Genevieve — "  The  young  woman  waited 
with  anxiety  the  end  of  the  sentence.  "  If 
you  do  not  love  me,"  continued  Maurice, 
"  will  you  swear  never  to  love  another  ?" 

"  Ah !  that,  Maurice,  I  will  swear  with  all 
my  heart,"  cried  the  young  woman,  delighted 
that  he  had  thus  compromised  with  her  con- 
science. 

Maurice  seized  her  raised  hands,  and  cov- 
ered them  with  ardent  kisses. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I  will  be  kind,  in- 
dulgent, and  confiding.  I  will  even  be  gen- 
erous. I  wish  to  see  you  smile,  and  myself 
to  be  happy." 

"  And  you  will  ask  me  nothing  more  ?" 

"I  will  endeavour." 

"  And  now,"  said  Genevieve,  I  think  it  will 
he  useless  to  hold  the  horse  any  longer.  The 
Section  will  wait." 

"Oh,  Genevieve!  the  whole  world  might 
wait,  if  1  could  only  stay  with  you !" 

Steps  were  heard  in  the  court-yard. 

"  They  come  to  tell  us  that  dinner  is  ready," 
said  Genevieve.  They  silently  pressed  each 
other's  hands." 

It  was  Morand,  who  came  to  tell  them  they 
only  awaited  their  presence  at  table.  He, 
also,  was  in  full  dress  for  the  Sunday's  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   REQUEST. 


In  the  meantime  Morand  did  not  a  little 
excite  the  curiosity  of  Maurice.  The  most 
refined  of  fops  could  not  discover  a  fault  in 
the  tie  of  his  cravat,  the  folds  of  his  boots, 
or  the  texture  of  his  linen;  but  it  must  be 
allowed  his  hair  and  spectacles  were  always 
the  same.  It  then  appeared  to  Maurice,  so 
much  was  he  reassured  by  the  oath  of  Gene- 
vieve, that  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  viewed 
these  locks  and  spectacles  in  a  proper  light. 

"The  devil!"  said  Maurice,  to  himself; 
"  the  devil  take  me  if  I  am  now  ever  again 
jealous  of  this  worthy  citizen  Morand.  Put 
on  every  day,  if  you  choose,  your  full  dress 
coat,  or  even  make  yourself  one  of  cloth  of 
gold,  since  from  this  time  I  promise  to  see 
nothing  but  your  wig  and  spectacles,  and 
above  all,  never  again  to  accuse  you  of  loving 
Genevieve." 

We  can  easily  understand  the  shake  of  the 
hand  bestowed  upon  the  Citizen  Morand  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  soliloquy  was  more 
frank  and  cordial  than  usual.  Contrary  to 
custom,  the  party  was  small,  covers  being 
l^laced  for  only  three  on  a  narrow  table. 
Genevieve  was  seated  nearly  opposite  Mau- 
rice, between  himself  and  the  light,  which 
reflected  on  her  luxuriant  black  curls,  tinged 
them  with  the  blue  hue  of  the  raven's  wing, 
enhancing  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes  and  com- 
plexion. Beyond  his  pigeon-coloured  suit, 
Morand  appeared  to  have  dismissed  all  recol- 
lection of  the  day  from  his  mind — that  bril- 
liant mind,  which  Maurice  had  sometimes 
heard  burst  fresh  from  the  lips  of  this  sin- 
gular man,  which  would  no  doubt  have  been 
accomijanied  by  the  flashes  from  his  eyes,  had 
they  not  been  totally  obscured  by  the  green 
spectacles.  He  uttered  a  thousand  witti- 
cisms, but  never  himself  smiled;  indeed, 
what  added  piquancy  to  his  witticisms,  and 
a  strange  charm  to  his  sallies,  was  his  own  im- 
penetrable gravity.  This  merchant,  who  had 
made  numerous  voyages,  and  visited  various 
countries,  trading  in  every  sort  of  skin,  from 
the  skin  of  the  panther  to  that  of  the  rabbit; 
this  chemist,  with  arms  dyed  with  his  own 
chemical  preparations,  was  as  conversant  with 
Egypt  as  Herodotus,  Africa  as  Lavaillant, 
and  the  opera  and  the  boudoir  as  any  top. 
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"  But  tlie devil  take  me,  Monsieur  Morand," 
said  Maurice,  ''you  are  not  only  a  clever 
man,  but  a  scholar  also." 

"  Ah  !  I  have  both  seen  and  read  much," 
said  Morand;  "and  then  it  is  necessary  I 
should  prepare  myself  in  some  degree  for  the 
life  of  pleasure  I  intend  to  lead,  when  I  retire 
on  my  fortune.  It  is  time,  Citizen  Maurice, 
it  is  time." 

"Bah  !"  said  Maurice;  "you  talk  like  an 
old  man.     What  age,  then,  are  you  ?" 

Morand  turned  round,  startled  by  this 
question,  natural  as  it  certainly  was. 

"I  am  thirty-eight,"  said  he.  ''Ah  I  see 
what  it  IS  to  be  a  scholar,  as  you  term  it.  It 
makes  one  old." 

Genevieve  began  to  laugh,  and  Maurice 
joined  in;  but  Morand  merely  smiled. 

"  You  have,  then,  made  several  voyages  ?" 
demanded  Maurice,  pressing  Genevieve's  foot 
between  his  own. 

"  Part  of  my  youth,"  replied  Morand,  "was 
passed  among  foreigners." 

"And  you  have  seen  much?  Pardon  me, 
I  ought  to  say,  have  observed  much:  for  a 
man  like  yourself  cannot  see  without  observ- 
ing," replied  Maurice. 

"  Ma  foi  !  yes ;  seen  much  ?"  replied 
Morand,  "  I  have  almost  seen  everything." 

"Everything,  citizen,"  replied  Maurice, 
laughing,  "that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  If 
you  were  to  search " 

"Ah!  yes,  you  are  right:  there  are  two 
things  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  true,  in  our 
days,  these  two  things  have  become  rare," 

"What  are  tliey,  then?"  demanded 
Maurice. 

"  The  first,"  said  Morand,  "  is  a  god." 

"Ah!"  said  Maurice,  "but  m  lieu  of  a 
god  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  a  goddess. 
Citizen  Morand." 

"  How  so  ?"  interrupted  Genevieve. 

"  Yes,  a  goddess  of  modern  creation — the 
Goddess  Eeason.  I  have  a  friend,  of  whom 
you  have  sometimes  heard  me  speak — my 
dear  and  brave  Louis,  with  a  heart  of  gold, 
whose  only  fault  is  that  of  making  verses 
and  vile  puns." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Well,  he  selected  for  Paris  a  Goddess 
Reason,  of  good  repute,  and  m  whom  they 
can  discover  nothing  at  all  objectionable.  It 
is  the   Citizen  Arthemise,  ex-dancer  to  the 


Opera,  and  at  present  parfumeuse,  Rue 
Martin.  As  soon  as  she  is  definitely  received 
as  goddess,  I  will  show  her  to  you." 

Morand  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  thanks, 
and  continued — 

"  The  other,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  is  a  king." 

"Ah!  that  is  more  difficult,"  said  Gene- 
vieve; "there  are  no  more  of  them,"  she 
added,  forcing  a  smile. 

"  You  should  have  seen  the  last,"  said 
Maurice  ;  "  it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
have  done  so." 

"The  result  is,"  said  Morand,  "I  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  a  crowned  head;  it  must  be 
very  sad  ?" 

"Very  sad,  indeed,"  said  Maurice;  "I 
respond  to  you,  I  who  see  one  nearly  every 
month." 

"A  crowned  head  ?"  demanded  Genevieve. 

"  At  least,"  said  Maurice,  "  one  that  has 
borne  the  weight  and  miserable  burden  of  a 
crown." 

"  Ah !  yes,  the  Queen,"  said  Morand ; "  truly, 
Monsieur  Mauiice,  it  must  be  a  melancholy 
sight " 

"Is  she  as  proud  and  beautiful  as  they 
say  ?"  demanded  Genevieve. 

"  Have  you  never  seen  her,  then,  madame  ?" 
demanded  Maurice,  surprised  in  his  turn. 

"  I  ?  never  !"  replied  the  young  woman. 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Maurice,  "  that  is  strange." 

"  And  why  strange  ?"  said  Genevieve. 
"We lived  in  the  province  till  ^91;  since  '91 
we  have  resided  in  the  old  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
which  much  resembles  the  province,  only  there 
they  have  neither  light  nor  air,  and  still  less 
flowers.  You  are  acquainted  with  my  life. 
Monsieur  Maurice.  It  has  always  been  the 
same.  How  do  you  suppose  I  could  have 
seen  the  Queen,  when  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  of  so  doing  ?" 

And  I  do  not  think  you  will  avail  yourself 
of  that  which,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  may 
present  itself,"  said  Maurice. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  say?"  demanded 
Genevieve. 

"  The  citizen  Maurice,"  replied  Morand, 
"alludes  to  one  thing  no  longer  a  secret." 

"  To  what  ?"  demanded  Genevieve. 

"  To  the  probable  condemnation  of  Mane 
Antoinette,  and  to  her  death  upon  the  same 
scaffold  where  her  husband  died  The 
citizen   said,  in   short,  that  you   would   not 
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avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  offered  you 
of  seeing  her  the  day  when  she  will  quit  the 
Toniple  for  La  Place  de  la  Revolution." 

"  Oh,  certainly  not !"  cried  Genevieve, 
as  Morand  pronounced  these  words  with  the 
greatest  sang-froid. 

"  Then  you  can  only  lament,"  said  the 
impassible  chemist;  "for  the  Austrian  is 
well  guarded,  and  the  Republic  a  fairy  that 
renders  invisible  what  seems  best  to  her." 

**  I  acknowledge,  however,"  said  Genevieve, 
"  I  have  been  very  much  wishing  to  see  this 
poor  woman." 

''Let  us  see,"  said  Maurice,  anxious  to 
gratify  all  the  wishes  of  Genevieve;  "have 
you  really  such  an  inclination  ?  Then  only 
say  the  word.  I  agi-ee  with  the  Citizen 
Alorand,  the  Republic  is  a  fairy;  but  I,  in 
quality  of  municipal,  am  somewhat  of  a 
wizard." 

"  Could  you.  allow  me  a  sight  of  the  Queen, 
you,  monsieur  ?"  cried  Genevieve. 

"Certainly,  I  can." 

"  And  how?"  exclaimed  Morand,  exchang- 
ing a  rapid  glance  with  Genevieve,  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  young  man. 

"  Nothing  more  simple,"  said  Maurice. 
•'  Tiiere  are  certainly  some  municipals  of 
whom  they  are  mistrustful;  but  as  for  me,  I 
have  given  sufficient  evidence  of  my  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  to  render  me  above 
all  suspicion.  Besides,  admittance  to  the 
Temple  depends  conjointly  on  the  munici- 
pals and  the  chiefs  of  the  post.  Xow,  the 
chief  of  the  post  is,  just  at  this  moment,  my 
friend  Louis,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  called 
indubitably  to  replace  General  Santerre, 
seeing  that,  in  three  months,  he  has  risen 
from  the  rank  of  corporal  to  that  of  adjutant- 
major.  "Well,  come  to  me  the  day  I  shall  be 
on  guard,  that  is  to  say,  next  Thursday,  at 
the  Temple." 

"  Well,"  said  Morand,  "  I  hope  now  your 
wishes  may  be  gratified.  Take  care  that  you 
find  him." 

"Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  Genevieve,  "  indeed,  I 
cannot. " 

"And  wherefore  not?"  said  Maurice,  who 
only  anticipated  in  this  visit  to  the  Temple 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Genevieve  on  a  day 
when  he  could  enjoy  this  happiness  alone 
without  the  presence  of  others. 

"  Because  it  might,  perhaps,  dear  Maurice, 


expose  you  to  some  unpleasant  dispute;  and 
if  anything  were  to  happen  to  you  through 
gratifying  a  whim  of  mine,  I  should  never, 
while   I  lived,  forgive  myself." 

"  You  have  spoken  wisely,  Genevieve," 
said  Morand.  "  Suspicion  is  very  great,  the 
best  patriots  are  now  even  suspected.  Re- 
nounce this  project,  which,  as  you  say,  is, 
after  all,  a  mere  caprice  of  curiosity." 

"They  will  say  that  you  are  envious, 
Morand,  and  that,  not  having  yourself  seen 
either  King  or  Queen,  you  do  not  wish  others 
to  do  so.  Come,  to  end  all  discussion,  join 
the  partv." 

"  Me  r  ma  foil     No." 

"  It  is  then  no  longer  the  citoyenne  Dixmer 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  Temple;  it  is  I  who 
entreat  you  to  come  there,  to  divert  a  poor 
prisoner.  For,  the  great  door  once  closed 
upon  me,  I  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  as 
much  a  prisoner  as  the  king  would  be,  or  a 
prince  of  the  blood."  And  pressing  between 
his  own  the  foot  of  Genevieve — "'  Come  then,'* 
said  he,  "  I  entreat  you  !" 

"  Voyons  I  Morand,"  said  Genevieve,  "  come 
with  me." 

"  It  will  be  losing  a  day."  said  Morand, 
"  and  will  prevent  my  going  where  j  ought 
on  business." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  go,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  But  why  ?"  demanded  Morand. 

"  Because  I  cannot  depend  upon  my  hus- 
band to  escort  me;  and  if  you  will  not  ac- 
company me — you,  a  respectable  man,  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age — I  have  not  the  hardi- 
hood to  encounter  alone  all  the  chasseurs, 
cannoniers,  and  grenadiers,  requesting  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  municipals  only  three  or 
four  years  older  than  myself." 

"  Then,"  said  Morand,  "  since  you  deem 
my  presence  indispensable,  citoyenne " 

"Allons!  allons!  learned  citizen,  be  as  gal- 
lant as  if  you  were  a  kind-hearted,  ordinary 
man,  and  sacrifice  half  a  day  to  the  wife  of 
your  friend,"  said  Maurice. 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,"  said  Morand. 

"  Now."  said  Maurice.  "  I  only  require  one 
thing  from  you.  that  is  discretion.  Any  one 
visiting  the  Temple  is  considered  a  suspicious 
proceeding,  and  consequently,  should  any 
accident  occur  afterwards,  we  should  all  be 
guillotined.  The  Jacobins  do  not  jest.  Peste! 
vouseehow  thev  have  treated  the  Girondins." 
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"  Diiible!"  said  Morand,  "  this  observation 
of  the  citizen  Maurice  requires  consideration. 
It  would  be  a  sort  of  retiring  from  business 
if  I  could  not  go  out  at  all." 

"  Have  you  not  heard,"  said  Genevieve, 
smiling,  "  that  the  citizen  Maurice  said  all  ?" 

"Eh,  bien!  all?" 

"  All." 

"  Yes,  without  doubt,"  said  Morand,  "your 
company  is  very  agreeable,  but  I  much  prefer, 
belle  sentimentale,  to  live  in  your  society  than 
to  die  in  it." 

"  What  the  devil  was  I  thinking  of  ?"  said 
Maurice  to  himself,  "  when  I  imagined  this 
man  loved  Genevieve  ?" 

"  Then  it  is  all  settled,"  said  Genevieve. 
"I  address  myself  to  you,  Morand,  thought- 
ful, absent  man  that  you  are;  remember  it  is 
on  Thursday  next;  so  do  not  on  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  commence  some  chemical  ex- 
periment that  will  occupy  your  time  and  at- 
tention for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  as  it 
very  frequently  happens." 

"  You  may  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  point," 
said  Morand.    "  Besides,  you  can  remind  me." 

Genevieve  then  rose  from  table,  and  Mau- 
rice followed  her  example.  Morand  was  about 
to  leave  also,  and  perhaps  to  follow  them, 
when  one  of  the  workmen  brought  the  chem- 
ist a  small  vial  containing  some  liquid,  which 
instantly  engrossed  all  his  attention. 

"  Let  us  make  haste,"  said  Maurice,  draw- 
ing away  Genevieve. 

"Oh I  be  assured,"  said  she,  "he  will  re- 
main there  for  an  hour  at  the  very  least." 

And  the  young  woman  allowed  him  to  take 
her  hand,  Avhich  he  tenderly  pressed  between 
his  own.  She  felt  remorse  for  her  treachery, 
and  compensated  for  it  by  her  kindness. 

"  Do  you  see,"  said,  she  to  Maurice,  cross- 
ing the  garden,  and  showing  him  the  carna- 
tions, which  had  been  removed  into  the  air, 
with  the  hope  of  reviving  them,  "  do  you  see 
my  flowers  are  all  dead  ?" 

"  What  killed  them  ?" said  Maurice;  "  your 
neglect  ?     Poor  carnations !" 

"  It  was  not  my  neglect,  but  your  desertion, 
mon  ami." 

"  They  required,  my  little  Genevieve,  some 
water;  that  was  all;  besides  my  absence 
should  have  left  you  plenty  of  time." 

"  Ah !"  said  Genevieve,  "  but  if  the  flowers 
were  watered  with  tears,  the  poor  carnations, 


as  you  call  them,  would  they  not  then 
die '?' 

Maurice  threw  his  arms  round  Genevieve, 
and,  drawing  her  to  him,  before  she  had  time 
to  prevent  him,  pressed  his  lips  upon  the 
half-smiling,  half-languishing  eye,  now  fixed 
upon  the  drooping,  dying  flowers.  Gene- 
vieve felt  so  much  self-reproach,  it  made  her 
lenient  to  others. 

Dixmer  returned  home  late,  and  on  hie 
return  found  Morand,  Maurice,  and  Gene- 
vieve botanising  in  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  flowp:r  girl. 

At  length  the  anticipated  Thursday,  the 
day  of  Maurice's  guard,  arrived.  It  was  now 
the  month  of  June.  The  sky  was  of  a  deep 
and  cloudless  blue,  and  against  this  sheet  of 
blue  rose  the  heavy  white  mass  of  nine 
houses.  The  coming  of  that  dreadful  day 
was  already  foreseen,  represented  by  the  an- 
cients as  thirsting  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst,  and  which,  to  borrow  the  phraseology 
of  the  plebeian  Parisians,  licked  the  pave- 
ment very  dry.  Paris  was  clean  as  a  carpet, 
and  perfumes  filled  the  air,  mounting  to  the 
trees,  emanating  from  the  flowers,  circulating 
and  intoxicating  with  joy,  as  if  to  render  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  forgetful  for  a  few 
moments  of  that  vapour  of  blood  which  rose 
without  intermission  from  the  pavement  of 
these  places. 

It  was  Maurice's  duty  to  enter  the  Temple 
at  nine  o'clock;  his  two  colleagues  were  Meru- 
vault  and  Agricola.  At  eight  o'clock  he  was 
in  Eue  Vieille  Saint  Jacques,  in  grand  costume 
as  citizen  municipal,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  tri- 
coloured  scarf  tightly  fastened  around  his  tall 
and  elegant  frame.  He  as  usual  rode  there  on 
horseback,  and  on  his  route  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  receiving  the  sincere  approbation,  ad- 
miration, and  eulogiums  of  the  worthy  patriots 
who  saw  him  pass.  Genevieve  was  already 
prepared;  she  wore  a  simple  muslin  dress,  a 
species  of  light  taffeta  mantle,  and  a  small 
bonnet,  ornamented  with  a  tri-coloured  cock- 
ade. Thus  attired,  she  appeared  of  dazzlinsr 
beauty.     Morand,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
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been  earnestly  solicited  to  accompany  them, 
had,  no  doubt  for  fear  of  being  mistaken  for 
an  aristocrat,  attired  himself  in  his  usual  cos- 
tume— half-bourgeois,  half-artisan.  He  en- 
tered alone,  and  his  countenance  betrayed 
great  fatigue  ;  he  pretended  to  have  been  at 
work  all  night,  in  order  to  complete  some 
urgent  business.  -^ 

Dixmer  had  gone  out  immediately  after 
the  return  of  his  friend  Morand. 

"  Well,"  demanded  Genevieve,  "  what  have 
you  decided  on,  Maurice  ;  and  how  are  we  to 
see  the  Queen  ?" 

"Listen,"  said  Mnurice,  "  I  have  arranged 
everything.  I  shall  airive  at  the  Temple 
with  you,  and  then  introduce  you  to  my 
friend  Louis,  who  commands  the  guard  ;  I 
then  take  my  post,  and  at  a  favourable  mo- 
ment I  Avill  come  to  see  you." 

"But,"  demanded  Morand,  "when  are  we 
to  see  the  prisoners,  and  how  are  Ave  to  see 
them  ?" 

"At  either  their  breakfast  or  their  dinner, 
if  that  will  suit  you,  through  the  glazed  par- 
tition of  the  Municipal." 

"Perfectly,"  said  Morand. 

Maurice  then  saw  Morand  approach  a  side- 
board at  the  further  end  of  the  salle-a- 
manger,  and  drink  hastily  a  glass  of  pure 
wine,  which  rather  surprised  him,  Morand 
being  usually  very  abstemious,  and  indulging 
only  in  wine  and  water. 

Genevieve  saw  that  he  regarded  him  with 
astonishment. 

"Can  you  not  fancy,"  said  she,  "he  must 
be  half  dead  with  fatigue  ?  he  has  taken 
nothing  since  yesterday  morning." 

"Did  he  not  dine  here?"  asked  Maurice. 

"No,  he  was  trying  some  experiments  in 
the  city." 

Genevieve  took  a  useless  precaution  with 
respect  to  Maurice,  since  lover-like  he  was  an 
egotist,  and  had  merely  bestowed  upon  the 
action  of  Morand  that  superficial  attention 
which  an  amorous  man  might  accord  to  any 
one,  except  the  woman  whom  he  loves.  To 
his  glass  of  wine  Morand  added  a  crust  of 
bread,  which  he  hastily  swallowed. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "dear  Citizen  Mau- 
rice, I  am  quite  ready;  when  you  choose  we 
will  depart." 

Maurice,  who  was  stripping  the  decayed 
petals  from  one  of  the  dead  carnations  he 


had  plucked  in  passing,  now  offered  his  arm 
to  Genevieve,  saying — "  Let  us  set  out." 

They  went,  in  short,  Maurice  so  happy  he 
could  scarcely  contain  himself;  he  would 
have  uttered  cries  of  joy  had  he  not  re- 
strained his  emotion.  AVhat  could  he  desire 
more?  Not  only  had  he  acquired  the  cer- 
tainty that  she  did  not  love  Morand,  but  also 
the  hope  that  he  possessed  her  affection. 
The  glorious  sun  shone  upon  the  world,  the 
arm  of  Genevieve  was  reposing  within  his 
own,  whilst  the  public  criers,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  the  triumph  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  defeat  of  Brissot  and  his 
companions,  announced  that  the  country  was 
saved. 

There  are  truly  moments  of  life  when  the 
heart  of  man  seems  too  small  to  contain  the 
joy  or  grief  concentred  there. 

"  Oh  I  what  a  lovely  day,"  exclaimed  Morand. 

Maurice  turned  round  in  surprise.  This 
was  the  first  burst  of  feeling  he  had  ever 
heard  issue  from  the  lips  of  this  singularly 
reserved  and  absent  man. 

"Oh!  yes,  it  is  indeed  lovely,"  said  Gene- 
vieve, pressing  closer  the  arm  of  Maurice, 
"if  it  would  only  continue  till  evening,  pure 
and  cloudless  as  it  is  now!" 

Maurice  applied  this  word,  and  his  happi- 
ness redoubled  each  moment.  Morand  at 
the  same  time  Teo;arded  Genevieve  throusrh 
his  green  spectacles  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion. Perhaps  he  also  applied  her  expres- 
sions. They  thus  crossed  Le  Petit-Pont,  La 
Rue  de  la  Janerie,  and  the  bridge  Notre 
Dame,  they  then  proceeded  to  La  Place  de 
I'Hotel  de  Ville,  La  Rue  Bur-du-Bec  and 
La  Rue  Sainte-Avoye.  As  they  progressed, 
Maurice's  step  became  more  and  more  elastic, 
while  on  the  contrary,  those  of  his  male  and 
female  companions  waxed  slower  and  slower. 
They  had  reached  the  corner  of  La  Rue  des 
Vieilies  Audriettes,  when  all  at  once  a  flower- 
girl  impeded  their  passage,  by  offering  them 
her  basket  filled  with  flowers. 

"  Oh!  what  magnificent  carnations  !"  cried 
Maurice. 

"Oh!  yes,  very  beautiful,"  said  Genevieve, 
"  it  seems  the  cultivator  of  these  had  no  other 
pre-occupation,  for  they  are  not  withered 
and  dead." 

This  speech  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
young  man. 
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"Ah!  my  bravo  municipal,"  said  the 
flower-girl,  **  purchase  a  bouquet  for  the 
pretty  citoyenne.  She  is  dressed  in  white; 
look  at  these  superb  crimson  carnations ; 
white  and  purple  look  well  together  ;  she 
will  place  the  bouquet  upon  her  heart,  and 
as  her  heart  is  near  to  your  blue  coat,  there 
you  have  the  national  colours."  The  flower- 
girl  was  young  and  pretty,  her  compliment 
was  well  turned  and  well  chosen,  for  had  it 
been  made  expressly  for  that  occasion,  it  could 
not  better  have  applied  to  the  circumstances. 
Besides  the  flowers  were  almost  symbolical; 
they  were  similar  to  those  now  dead. 

"  I  will  purchase  one,''  said  Maurice, 
''since  they  are  carnations;  all  other  flowers 
I  detest." 

"Ah!  Maurice,"  said  Genevieve,  "it  is 
useless,  we  have  so  many  of  them  in  the  gar- 
den." 

But  although  her  lips  uttered  the  refusal, 
her  eyes  expressed  a  longing  desire  to  possess 
them. 

Maurice  selected  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
bouquets.  It  was  the  one  the  pretty  flower- 
girl  had  presented  to  him.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  deep  red  carnations,  emitting  an 
odour  at  once  sv/eet  and  pungent;  in  the 
centre,  towering  above  the  rest,  rose  a  mag- 
nificent carnation. 

"  Here,"  said  Maurice  to  the  marchande, 
throwing  on  her  basket  an  assignat  of  five 
livres,  "  that  is  for  you." 

"Thanks,  my  brave  municipal,"  said  the 
flower-girl,  "  a  thousand  thanks." 

And  she  went  towards  another  couple, 
trusting  the  day  commenced  thus  auspi- 
ciously would  so  continue  till  its  close. 
During  this  apparently  simple  scene,  which 
had  only  occupied  a  few  seconds  at  most, 
Morand  seemed  scarcely  able  to  support  him- 
self, andwiped  the  perspiration  from  his  pal- 
lid brow,  while  Genevieve  also  turned  pale 
and  trembled. 

She  received  the  nosegay  which  Maurice 
presented  to  her,  and  clasping  it  in  her  lovely 
hand,  held  it  to  her  face,  less  to  inhale  the 
odour  than  to  conceal  her  emotion.  The 
remainder  of  the  journey  was  pleasant,  at 
least  as  far  as  concerned  Maurice.  As  for 
Genevieve,  his  gaiety  was  a  consti'aint  upon 
her,  and  Morand  passed  his  day  in  a  fashion 
peculiai-  to  himself,  that  is  to  say,  iu  smoth- 


ered sighs  or  startling  bursts  of  laughter, 
and  occasionally  uttering  some  formidable 
witticism,  which  fell  upon  the  passers-by  like 
sparks  of  fire. 

At  nine  o'clock  they  reached  the  Temple. 

Santerre  called  over  the  municipals. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Maurice,  leaving  Gene- 
,vieve  under  the  care  of  Morand. 

"  Welcome,"  said  Santerre,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  the  young  man. 

Maurice  took  care  not  to  refuse  the  hand 
thus  offered  to  him.  The  friendship  of  San- 
terre was  certainly  most  valuable  at  this 
epoch.  At  sight  of  this  man  who  had  com- 
manded the  famous  rolling  of  drums,  Gene- 
vieve shuddered,  and  Morand  turned  pale. 

"  Who  is  this  handsome  citoyenne  ?"  de- 
manded Santerre  of  Maurice,  "and  what 
does  she  do  here  ?" 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  the  brave  Citizen  Dix- 
mer;  you  have  heard  this  excellent  patriot 
spoken  of.  Citizen  General  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Santerre,  "the  chief 
of  a  tannery,  captain  of  chasseurs  of  the 
legion  Victor." 

"The  same." 

"  Bon !  bon !  Ma  foi,  she  is  pretty.  And 
this  ugly  fellow  who  has  given  her  his 
arm  ?" 

"That  is  the  Citizen  Morand,  her  hus- 
band's partner,  and  chasseur  in  Dixmer's 
company." 

Santerre  approached  Genevieve. 

"  Bonjour,  citoyenne,"  said  he. 

Genevieve  made  an  effort. 

"Bonjour,  Citizen  General,"  replied  she, 
smiling. 

Santerre  felt  flattered  by  both  title  and 
smile. 

"And  what  brings  you  here,  belle 
patriote  ?"  continued  Santerre. 

"  The  citoyenne,"  replied  Maurice,  "  has 
never  seen  the  Widow  Capet,  and  she  wishes 
to  see  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Santerre,  "  before ,"  and 

he  made  an  atrocious  gesture. 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Maurice,  coldly. 

"Very  well,"  said  Santerre,  "only  mind 
they  are  not  seen  entering  the  keep  ;  it 
would  be  a  bad  example;  besides,  I  confide 
all  to  you." 

Santerre  again  shook  hands  with  Maurice, 
made  an  inclination  of  his  head  to  Genevieve 
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in  a  friendly  and  protecting  manner,  and 
quitted  them  to  attend  to  his  other  various 
engagements. 

After  a  great  many  evolutions  of  gen- 
darmes and  chasseurs,  after  some  manoeu- 
vring with  cannon,  the  dull  resounding  of 
which,  it  was  considered,  carried  to  the 
environs  a  salutary  lesson  or  admonition, 
Maurice  took  Genevieve's  arm,  and  followed 
closely  by  Morund,  advanced  towards  the 
post,  at  the  door  of  which  Louis  was  vocifer- 
ating loudly,  commanding  the  manoeuvres  of 
his  battalion. 

"  Bon  !"  cried  he,  "why  there  is  Maurice; 
peste  !  with  a  female,  too,  who  appears  to 
me  rather  agreeable.  Does  the  stupid  fellow 
wish  to  compare  her  with  my  Goddess  Eea- 
son  ?     If  it  Avere  so,  poor  Arthemise  !" 

"Well!  Citizen  Adjutant,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"Ah!  that's  right  ;  attention,"  said  Louis; 

"  files  to  the  left,  left bonjour,  Maurice  ; 

not  so  quickly ." 

The  guns  rolled,  the  company  dispersed  to 
their  respective  places,  and  when  each  was 
at  his  post,  Louis  hastened  away  to  exchange 
compliments  with  his  friend.  Maurice  pre- 
sented Louis  to  Genevieve  and  Morand. 
Then  an  explanation  commenced  as  to  the 
purport  of  their  visit. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Louis,  "you 
wish  your  friends  to  enter  the  keep  ;  that  is 
easily  managed.  I  will  go  directly  and  sta- 
tion the  sentinels,  then  I  will  order  them  to 
admit  you  and  your  friends." 

In  ten  minutes  afterwards  Genevieve  and 
Morand  entered  the  suite  of  the  three  mu- 
nicipals, and  "placed  themselves  behind  the 
glazed  partition. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    CRIMSON   CARNATIOJSTS. 

The  Queen  rose  alone.  Having  been  in- 
disposed for  two  or  three  days,  she  had 
remained  in  bed  longer  than  usual,  but 
having  heard  from  her  sister  that*  the  sun 
was  rising  magnificently,  she  made  an  effort 
to  quit  her  couch,  and  that  she  might  be 
enabled   to   breathe   the  pure   air  with  her 


daughter,  had  requested  permission  to  walk 
on  the  platform,  which  had  been  granted  her 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  She  had 
also  been  induced  to  act  thus  from  another 
cause.  Once,  and  it  is  true,  once  only,  from 
the  height  of  the  tower,  she  had  seen  the 
Dauphin  playing  in  the  garden.  But  at  the 
first  signal  of  recognition  between  the  mother 
and  child  Simon  interfered,  and  compelled 
the  boy  to  retire  immediately-  Never  mind, 
she  had  seen  him,  that  was  a  great  source 
of  happiness  to  her.  True,  the  poor  little 
prisoner  was  very  pale  and  much  changed. 
Then  he  was  dressed  as  a  child  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  blouse  and  large  trousers.  But  his 
beautiful  fair  waving  curls  were  still  left 
him,  forming  around  him  a  glory  which  God 
no  doubt  intended  to  guard  the  infant  mar- 
tyr to  heaven.  If  she  could  only  see  him 
once  again,  oh !  what  a  cordial  to  the  heart  of 
the  unhappy  mother!  There  was  yet  an- 
other motive. 

"My  sister,"  Madame  Elizabeth  had  said 
to  her,  "you  know  we  found  in  the  corridor 
a  straw  standing  upright  in  an  angle  of  the 
wall.  In  the  language  of  our  signs  this  de- 
sires us  to  pay  attention  to  everything  around 
us,  and  to  warn  us  of  the  approach  of  a 
friend." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  the  Queen;  who, 
regarding  her  sister  and  child  with  pity,  had 
even  herself  encouraged  them  not  to  despair 
of  their  ultimate  safety.  The  duties  of  the 
service  accomplished,  Maurice  was  then 
higher  in  authority  in  the  keep  of  the  Tem- 
ple, since  chance  had  elected  him  as  guard 
during  the  day,  and  the  other  municipals, 
Agricola  and  Meruvault,  as  guards  during  the 
night.  These  municipals  had  left,  after  lay- 
ing their  "  proces-verbal"  before  the  council 
of  the  Temple. 

"  Eh  bien,  Citizen  Municipal,"  said  the 
woman  Tison,  coming  forward  to  salute 
Maurice,  "  you  bring  company,  then,  to  see 
our  caged  pigeons?  It  is  only  I  who  am 
condemned  no  more  to  see  my  poor  Heloise." 

"  They  are  friends  of  mine,"  said  Maurice, 
"  who  have  never  yet  seeii  the  female  Ca]iet." 

"Ah!  well,  they  will  see  admirably  behind 
the  partition." 

"  Assuredl3\"  said  Morand. 

"  Only,"  said  Genevieve,  "  we  shall  present 
the  appearance  of  the  cruel  impertinents  who 
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come  from  tlic  other  side  of  tlio  iron  grate 
to  mock  the  misery  ol"  the  unfortuiuite 
prisoners." 

"Eh  bien  !  why  shonld  not  your  friends 
see  them  on  their  way  to  tlie  tower,  since  the 
woman  will  walk  there  to-day,  with  her  sister 
and  her  daughter,  for  they  have  left  her  a 
daugliter,  while  I  who  am  not  guilty  they 
have  deprived  of  mine.  Oh  these  aristocrats  ! 
it  will  always  be  tlie  case ;  let  them  do  what 
they  will,  favour  is  always  shown  to  them, 
Citizen  Maurice." 

"  But  they  have  removed  lier  son,"  replied 
he. 

**  Ah  !  if  I  had  a  son,"  murmured  the  gao- 
leress,."!  should  lament  my  daughter  less." 

Genevieve  during  this  time  had  exchanged 
looks  with  Morand  several  times. 

"Mon  ami,"  said  the  young  woman  to 
Maurice,  "  the  citoyenne  is  in  the  right.  If 
you  could  by  any  means  place  me  in  the  way 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  it  would  be  less  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings  than  gazing  at  her  here. 
It  seems  to  me  this  manner  of  viewing  people 
is  at  once  humiliating  both  to  them  and  us." 

"Kind  Genevieve,"  said  Maurice,  ''you 
possess  true  delicacy  of  mind." 

"  Pardieu  I  citoyenne,"  said  one  of  Maurice's 
colleagues,  who  was  at  that  moment  break- 
fasting in  the  antechamber  on  bread  and 
sausages,  "if  you  were  the  prisoner,  and 
Capet's  wife  felt  curiosity  to  see  you,  she 
would  not  be  so  very  paaticular  about  the 
indulgence  of  her  fancy — the  jade." 

Genevieve,  with  a  movement  quicker  than 
liglitning,  threw  a  rapid  glance  towards 
Morand,  to  note  the  effect  of  these  words  upon 
him.  In  effect,  Morand  started,  a  strange 
phosphorescent  light  gleamed  from  under  his 
eyelids,  and  his  hands  were  clenched  for  an 
instant,  but  all  this  was  so  momentary  that 
it  passed  unperceived. 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  municipal?" 
asked  she  of  Maurice. 

"  It  is  the  Citizen  Meruvault,"  replied  the 
young  man  ;  and  then  added,  as  if  to  apolo- 
gize for  his  coarseness,  "a  stone-cutter." 

Meruvault  heard  it,  and  in  his  turn  stared 
at  Maurice. 

"  Allons  !  allons  !"  said  the  woman  Tison; 
"finish  your  sausage  and  your  half  bottle, 
that  I  may  take  away." 

"  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Austrian  if  I 


finish  them  now,"  grumbled  the  municipal  ; 
"  for  if  she  could  have  murdered  me  on  the 
10th  of  August  she  would  have  done  so  ; 
thus  the  day  when  she  '  sneezes  in  the  siick  ' 
I  shall  be  in  the  first  rank,  firm  at  my  post." 

Morand  turned  pale  as  deatli. 

"  Allons  !  Citizen  Maurice,"  said  Genevieve, 
''let  us  go  where  you  promised  to  take  us  ; 
here  it  seems  as  if  I  were  a  prisoner  ;  I  feel 
suffocated." 

Maurice  conducted  Genevieve  and  Morand 
out,  when  the  sentinels,  previously  instructed 
by  Louis,  allowed  them  to  pass  without  any 
difficulty.  They  installed  themselves  in  a 
little  passage  on  tlie  upper  story,  so  that  the 
moment  when  the  Queen,  Madame  Koyale,  or 
Madame  Elizabeth  ascended  to  the  gallery, 
these  august  personages  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  pass  before  them. 

As  the  promenade  was  fixed  for  ten  o'clock, 
and  they  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  wait, 
Maurice  not  only  did  not  quit  his  friends, 
but  farther,  in  order  that  the  slightest  sus- 
picion might  not  be  excited  by  this  rather 
illegal  proceeding,  having  met  Agricola,  he 
took  him  with  him.     It  struck  ten. 

"Open!"  cried  a  voice  from  the  base  of  the 
tower,  which  Maurice  knew  to  be  of  that  Gen- 
eral Santerre.  Immediately  the  guard  as- 
sumed arms  and  closed  the  iron  gratings;  the 
sentinels  also  prepared  arms.  There  was  then 
heard  in  all  the  court  a  confused  noise  of 
iron,  stones,  and  footstejDS,  Avhich  vividly 
impressed  both  Morand  and  Genevieve,  for 
Maurice  observed  them  both  turn  pale. 

"  And  all  these  precautions  to  guard  three 
poor  women,"  murmured  Genevieve. 

"Yes,"  said  Morand,  endeavouring  to 
smile;  "if  those  who  tempt  them  to  escape 
were  now  here,  and  in  our  place  saw  what  we 
see,  it  would  disgust  them  with  the  trade." 

"In  fact,"  continued  Genevieve,  "I  begin 
to  think  they  will  not  save  themselves." 

"  And  I  to  hope,"  said  Maurice,  inclining 
towards  the  staircase  as  he  spoke. 

"Attention,"  cried  he;  "here  are  the 
prisoners." 

"  Name  them  to  me,"  said  Genevieve,  "for 
I  do  not  know  either  of  them." 

"The  two  first  who  are  ascending  are  the 
sister  and  daughter  of  Capet.  The  last  one, 
preceded  by  a  little  dog,  is  Marie  Antoi- 
nette." 
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Genevieve  made  a  step  in  advance.  Mo- 
i-and,  on  the  "contrary,  instead  of  looking  at 
them,  pressed  himself  close  against  the  wall, 
his  lips  more  livid  and  earthy  than  the 
stones  of  the  keeii. 

Genevieve,  with  her  white  robe  and  bright 
pure  eyes,  appeared  like  an  angel  awaiting 
the  prisoners  to  cheer  them  on  their  dark  and 
dreary  road,  and  to  administer  in  passing  a 
ray  of  comfort  to  their  desolate  and  blighted 
hearts.  Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame 
Hoyale  pursued  their  way,  having  only  thrown 
a  glance  of  astonishment  at  the  strangers. 
No  doubt  the  former  imagined  they  were 
those  whom  the  signals  announced,  for  turn- 
ing round  quickly  to  Madame  Eoyale,  she 
pressed  her  hand,  and  while  so  doing,  dropped 
her  pocket  handkerchief,  as  if  to  inform  the 
Queen. 

"Pay  attention,  my  sister,"  said  she;  "I 
have  dropped  my  pocket  handkerchief." 

And  she  passed  on  with  the  young  prin- 
cess. 

The  Queen,  with  panting  breath,  accom- 
panied with  a  short  dry  cough,  indicating  ill 
health,  stooped  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief 
which  had  fallen  at  her  feet,  when  her  little 
dog,  more  agile  than  its  mistress,  seized  it, 
and  ran  forward  to  convey  it  to  Madame 
Elizabeth.  The  Queen  continued  her  ascent 
slowly,  and  after  some  steps  found  herself  in 
her  turn  before  Genevieve,  M-orand,  and  the 
young  municipal. 

"  Flowers  !"  cried  she  ;  "  oh  !  how  long  it 
is  since  I  have  seen  any  flowers.  How  de- 
liciously  they  smell.  You  are  happy  to  pos- 
sess these  flowers,  Madame." 

Quick  as  the  idea  formed  in  her  mind, 
prompted  by  these  melancholy  words,  Gene- 
vieve extended  her  hand  to  offer  her  bouquet 
to  the  Queen. 

Then  Marie  Antoinette  raised  her  head, 
looked  at  her,  and  an  almost  imperceptible 
blush  passed  over  her  colourless  face. 

But  by  a  natural  movement  from  an  habit- 
ual passive  obedience  to  regulation,  Maurice 
put  out  his  hand  to  arrest  the  arm  of  Gene- 
vieve. The  Queen  then  remained  hesitating, 
when,  looking  at  Maurice,  she  recognised 
him  as  the  young  municipal  who  had  always 
spoken  to  her  with  so  much  firmness,  but  at 
the  same  time  tempered  with  equal  respect. 

"  Is  this  forbidden.  Monsieur  T'  said  she. 


•'  Xo,  no,  Madame.  Genevieve,  you  can 
offer  your  bouquet,"  said  Maurice. 

"  Oh  !  thanks,  thanks,  Monsieur,"  said  the 
Queen  with  grateful  acknowledgments;  and 
bowing  with  gracious  affability  to  Genevieve, 
the  Queen  extended  her  emaciated  hand,  and 
selected  at  hazard  a  single  carnation  from  the 
mass  of  flowers.  , 

"Take  all,  madame,  take  all,"  timidly  said 
Genevieve. 

"No,"sjiid  the  Queen,  with  a  fascinating 
smile,  "  this  bouquet  may  come  perhaps  from 
one  you  love.     I  will  not  deprive  you  of  it." 

Genevieve  blushed,  and  at  this  blush  the 
Queen  smiled. 

"xYllons,  aliens  I  Citoyenne  Capet,"  said 
Agricola,  "you  must  continue  your  route." 

The  Queen  bowed,  and  ascended  the  steps, 
but  before  she  disappeared,  turned  round 
and  murmured — "  The  carnations  smell  very 
sweet,  and  she  is  very  lovely." 

"  She  has  not  seen  me,"  murmured  Morand, 
who,  almost  kneeling  in  the  shade,  had  ef- 
fectively escaped  the  notice  of  the  Queen. 

''  But  you  had  a  good  view  of  her,  had  you 
not,  Morand  ?  had  not  you,  Genevieve?"  said 
Maurice,  doubly  happy,  first  from  the  sight  he 
had  procured  his  friends,  and  also  that  he 
had  afforded  ever  so  slight  a  gratification  to 
the  unhappy  prisoner. 

"  Oh !  yes,  yes,"  said  Genevieve,  "  and  were 
I  to  live  for  a  thousand  years,  I  should  never 
forget  her." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"  She  is  charming." 

"  And  you,  Morand  ?" 

Morand  clasped  his  hands,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Maurice,  in  a  whisper  to 
Genevieve,  "  is  it  the  Queen  whom  Morand 
worships  ?" 

Genevieve  started,  but  recovering  herself 
instantly,  replied  smilingly,  "  It  really  looks 
like  it." 

"  You  have  not  yet  told  me  what  you  think 
of  her,  Morand,"  persisted  Maurice. 

"  I  thought  her  very  pale,"  replied  he. 

Maurice  retook  the  aim  of  Genevieve,  to 
descend  towards  the  court.  In  the  dark 
staircase  it  seemed  to  him  that  Genevieve 
kissed  his  hand. 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Genevieve  ?" 

"  It  means,  Maurice,  that  I  shall  never  for- 
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get,  that  to  gratify  a  wliiin  of  mine  you  have 
risked  your  life." 

**0h!"  said  Maurice,  "Avhat  exaggeration 
of  danger,  Genevieve,  between  you  and  I, 
you  well  know  that  gratitude  is  not  the  sen- 
timent I  wish  to  inspire  you  with." 

Genevieve  pressed  his  arm  softly. 

Morand  followed  with  faltering  steps. 

On  quitting  the  court,  Louis  came  to  iden- 
tify the  two  visitors,  who  then  left  the  Tem- 
ple, but  before  quitting  it  Genevieve  made 
Maurice  promise  to  dine  the  next  day  in  the 
old  Rue  Saint  Jacques. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SlilON     THE     CENSOR. 

When  Maurice  returned  to  his  post,  in  a 
state  of  transcendent  happiness,  he  found 
Tison's  wife  weeping. 

"  What  have  they  done  to  you  now,  moth- 
er ?"  asked  Maurice. 

"  All  this  makes  me  furious,"  replied  the 
gaoleress. 

"  A¥hat  ?" 

"Because  there  is  nothing  but  injustice 
for  poor  people  in  this  world." 

"  But  how  ?" 

"  You  are  rich,  you  are  a  bourgeois,  you 
come  here  only  for  a  day,  and  they  permit 
pretty  women  to  visit  you  here,  who  present 
bouquets  to  the  prisoners;  whilst  I  who  nes- 
tle everlastingly  in  this  dove-cot  am  not 
allowed  to  see  my  poor  Sophie." 

Maurice  took  her  hand  and  slipped  into  it 
an  assignat  of  ten  livres. 

"  There,  good  woman,  take  that,  and  do 
not  despair.  Mon  Dieu!  the  Austrian  will 
not  last  for  ever." 

"Ten  livres,"  said  the  gaoleress,  "that  is 
kind  of  you;  but  I  would  rather  have  even  a 
papilotte  that  had  curled  my  poor  girl's 
hair." 

As  she  finished  these  words,  Simon,  who 
was  then  coming  up,  heard  them,  and  saw 
the  gaoleress  place  in  her  pocket  the  money 
Maurice  had  given  her.  We  will  mention 
what  sort  of  a  temper  Simon  was  in.  As  he 
entered  the  court  he  encountered  Louis. 
Now  a  decided   antipathy  existed   between 


these  two  men.  This  hatred  was  less  induced 
by  the  violent  scenes  with  which  our  readers 
are  already  familiar,  than  by  the  difference  of 
race,  an  everlasting  source  of  detestation, 
which,  however  mysterious  it  may  at  first 
appear,  is  easily  explained.  Simon  was  hide- 
ous, Louis  handsome;  Simon  was  low,  Louis 
the  very  opposite;  Simon  was  a  republican 
bully,  Louis  one  of  those  ardent  patriots  who 
had  sacrificed  everything  to  the  revolution; 
and  then,  if  they  must  come  to  blows,  Simon 
instinctively  felt  that  the  fist  of  the  fop  lost 
none  of  its  elegance  when  Maurice  had  de- 
creed him  to  a  plebian  punishment. 

Simon,  on  perceiving  Louis,  stopped  short, 
and  turned  pale. 

"It  is  still  this  battalion  that  mounts 
guard,"  growled  he. — "Well,"  said  a  grena- 
dier, who  overheard  this  apostrophe,  "  one  is 
as  good  as  another,  it  seems  to  me."  Simon 
drew  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  pretended 
to  note  down  something  on  a  piecs  of  paper 
almost  as  black  as  his  own  hands. 

"Ah!"  said  Louis,  "you  know  how  to 
write,  then,  Simon,  since  you  are  tutor  to 
young  Capet  ?  Look,  citizens,  upon  my  hon- 
our he  takes  notes;  it  is  Simon  the  Censor." 

A  universal  shout  of  laughter  proceeded 
from  the  ranks  of  the  young  national  guards, 
almost  all  men  of  education,  at  the  ridiculous 
title  bestowed  upon  the  wretched  cobbler. 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  he,  grinding 
his  teeth,  and  colouring  with  rage;  "  they  say 
you  have  permitted  strangers  to  enter  the 
keep,  and  that  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commune.  Very  well,  I  am  going  to  draw 
out  the  proces-verbal  for  the  municipal." 

"  At  least  he  knows  how  to  write  that," 
said  Louis ;  "  it  is  Maurice,  you  know,  brave 
Simon — Maurice  with  the  Iron  Hand,  you 
remember  that." 

At  this  moment  Morand  and  Genevieve 
went  out.  At  this  sight,  Simon  rushed  into 
the  keep,  at  the  very  moment,  as  we  have 
said,  w^hen  Maurice,  by  the  way  of  consoling 
her,  presented  the  woman  Tison  with  the 
assignat  for  ten  livres.  Maurice  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  presence  of  this  miserable 
wretch,  whom  by  a  natural  instinct  he  always 
avoided  if  he  by  any  chance  encountered  him, 
regarding  him  in  the  light  of  a  disgusting 
and  venomous  reptile. 

"Ah,  well!"  said  Simon  to  Tison's  wife; 
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"so  you  wish  to  bring  yourself  to  be  guillo- 
tined, citoyenne  ?" 

"  I!"  said  the  woman,  who  had  just  dried 
her  eyes  with  her  apron ;  "  and  why  is  that  ?" 

*'Why!  because  you  receive  money  from 
the  municipal  for  allowing  aristocrats  en- 
trance to  the  Austrian." 

"I!"  said,  the  woman  Tison;  "be  silent, 
you  are  mad!" 

"  This  shall  be  consigned  to  the  proces- 
verbal,"  said  Simon,  emphatically. 

"  "Well,  then,  they  are  friends  of  the  mu- 
nicipal Maurice,  one  of  the  best  patriots  that 
ever  existed." 

"  Conspirators,  I  tell  you ;  besides,  the  Com- 
mune shall  be  informed ;  it  will  judge  for 
itself." 

"Aliens;  you  mean  to  denounce  me,  then, 
spy  of  the  police!" 

"  Exactly  so,  if  you  do  not  denounce  your- 
self." 

"  Denounce  what  ?  what  do  you  wish  me 
to  denounce  ?" 

"  All  that  has  happened,  then." 

"  But  nothing  has  happened." 

"  Where  were  these  aristocrats  ?" 

"  There,  upon  the  staircase." 

"  Has  Capet's  wife  ascended  the  stairs  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  they  spoke  to  her?" 

"  They  exchanged  two  words." 

"  Two  words  1  and  what  perfume  of  this 
aristocrat's  do  I  smell  here  ?" 

"  It  is  the  scent  of  the  carnations." 

"  Carnations !  what  carnations  ?" 

"  Why,  the  citoyenne  had  a  bunch  of  them, 
which  perfumed  the  whole  place," 

"  What  citoyenne  ?" 

"The  one  who  saw  the  Queen  pass." 

"  You  see  plainly — and  tell  the  Queen  so — 
that  conversing  with  these  aristocrats  will  be 
your  ruin.  But  what  is  this  I  am  treading 
upon  ?"  continued  Simon,  stooping  down. 

"Ah!"  said  the  woman  Tison,  "it  is  a 
flower,  a  carnation;  it  must  have  fallen  from 
the  hand  of  the  Citoyenne  Dixmer,  when 
Marie  Antoinette  took  one  from  her  bou- 
quet." 

"  The  woman  Capet  took  a  flower  from  the 
Citoyenne  Dixmer's  bouquet  ?"  said  Simon. 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  given  her  by  me,"  said 
Maurice,  in  a  loud  and  menacing  tone,  who 
hr.d  been  for  some  moments  listeuinir  to  this 


colloquy   till   his    patience    was    nearly   ex- 
hausted. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  it  is  all  very  weU;  one 
sees  what  one  does  see,  and  one  knows  what 
one  says,"  growled  Simon,  who  still  held  in 
his  hand  the  carnation  crushed  by  his  huge 
foot. 

"And  I  also  know  one  thing,"  replied 
Maurice,  "  which  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you ; 
it  is  that  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in 
this  keep,  and  that  your  honourable  post  of 
tormentor  is  down  there  with  the  little  Ca- 
pet, whom  I  would,  for  your  own  sake,  recom- 
mend you  not  to  chastise  to-day,  as  I  am  here 
to  defend  him." 

"  Do  you  threaten  me  ?  do  you  call  me 
tormentor  ?"  cried  Simon,  crushing  the  flower 
in  his  hand.  "  Ah !  we  shall  see  if  it  is  per- 
mitted these   aristocrats Why,  what  can 

this  be  ?" 

"What?"  asked  Maurice. 
"  That  I  feel  in  this  carnation  ?  Ah !  ah !" 
The  eyes  of  Maurice  were  transfixed  with 
astonishment,  as  Simon  drew  from  the  calyx 
of  the  flower  a  small  paper,  rolled  with  the 
most  exquisite  care,  which  had  been  artis- 
tically introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  clus- 
tering leaves. 

"  Oh !  mon  Dieu !"  said  Maurice,  "  what 
can  this  mean  ?" 

"  We  will  know,  we  will  know,"  said  Simon, 
approaching  the  window.  "Ah!  you  and 
your  friend  Louis  told  me  I  did  not  know 
how  to  read.     Well !  you  shall  see." 

Louis  had  calumniated  Simon;  he  had 
learned  both  to  read  and  write.  But  the 
billet  was  so  minute  that  Simon  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  his  spectacles.  He  con- 
sequently placed  it  on  the  window,  while  he 
proceeded  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  pockets;  but  while  thus  engaged, 
the  Citizen  Agricola  opened  the  door  of  the 
ante-chamber  exactly  facing  the  little  win- 
dow, thereby  causing  a  current  of  air,  which 
blew  away  the  little  paper,  light  as  a  feather 
from  a  bird's  wing,  so  that  when  Simon,  after 
a  momentary  exploration,  had  discovered  his 
spectacles,  placed  them  on  his  nose,  and 
turned  himself  round,  his  search  was  useless 
— the  paper  had  disappeared. 

"  There  was  a  paper  here,"  screamed  Simon, 
crimson  with  rage;  "there  was  a  paper  here. 
Look  to   yourself,  citizen  municipal,  for  it 
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must  and  sliall  bo  found."  And  he  de- 
scended precipitately,  leaving  Maurice  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction.  Ten  minutes  after- 
wards three  members  of  the  Commune 
entered  the  keep.  The  Queen  was  still  upon 
the  platform,  and  strict  orders  had  been  is- 
sued that  she  should  remain  in  total  igno- 
rance of  all  that  had  just  occurred.  The 
members  of  the  Commune  desired  to  be  con- 
ducted to  her  presence.  The  first  object 
which  met  their  view  Avas  the  crimson  carna- 
tion, which  she  still  retained  in  her  hand. 
They  regarded  her  with  surprise,  and  ap- 
proaching her, — "  Give  us  this  flower,"  said 
the  president  of  the  deputation.  The  Queen, 
who  had  not  previously  noticed  this  inter- 
ruption, started,  and  hesitated. 

"  Surrender  your  flower,  madame,"  said 
Maurice,  in  terror,  "  I  entreat  you." 

The  Queen  tendered  them  the  carnation. 
The  president  took  it  and  retired,  followed 
by  his  colleagues,  into  a  neighbouring  apart- 
ment, to  make  an  examination,  and  draw  up 
the  procos-verbal.  They  opened  the  flower 
— it  was  empty.     Maurice  breathed  afresh. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, "  the  heart  of  the  carnation  has  been 
removed.  The  socket  is  empty,  it  is  true, 
but  in  this  socket,  most  unquestionably,  a 
letter  has  been  introduced." 

"I  am  quite  ready  and  willing,"  said 
Maurice,  "  to  furnish  all  necessary  explana- 
tion; "but  first  of  all,  I  request  that  I  may 
be  arrested." 

"  It  would  not  be  right  to  avail  ourselves 
of  your  proposition,"  said  the  president. 
"  You  are  known  as  a  staunch  patriot,  Citizen 
Lindey." 

"  And  .  I  will  answer  with  my  life  for  the 
friends  I  had  the  imprudence  to  bring  with 
me." 

"  Answer  for  no  one,"  replied  the  procu- 
rator. 

A  great  conversation  was  now  heard  in  the 
court.  It  was  Simon,  who,  having  long,  and 
vainly  sought  for  the  little  billet  wafted 
away  by  the  wind,  now  went  to  inform  San- 
terre  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  carry 
off  the  Queen,  with  all  the  accessories  which 
the  charms  of  his  excited  imagination  could 
lend  to  such  an  event.  Santerre  was  in  great 
haste  —  he  investigated  the  Temple  and 
changed  the  guard,  to  the  great  disgust  of 


Louis,  who  strongly  protested  against  this 
offence  offered  to  his  battalion. 

"Ah!  vile  cobbler,"  said  he  to  Simon, 
menacing  him  with  his  sabre,  "  I  have  you  to 
thank  for  this;  but  only  wait  a  little,  I  will 
have  my  revenge,  and  pay  you  in  your  own 
coin." 

"  I  think  rather  that  the  nation  will  pay 
you,"  said  the  shoemaker,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Citizen  Maurice,"  said  Santerre,  "  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  for  the  command  of  the 
Commune,  who  will  examine  you." 

"I  await  your  orders,  commandant;  but  I 
have  already  told  you  I  desire  to  be  arrested, 
and  I  again  repeat  my  former  request." 

"  Wait,  wait,"  murmured  Simon,  sullenly; 
"  since  you  feel  so  sure,  we  will  soon  settle 
that  business  for  you."  And  he  went  to  find 
the  woman  Tison. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE    GODDESS    REASON. 

They  searched  during  the  whole  day  in 
the  court,  in  the  garden  and  its  environs,  for 
the  little  billet  which  had  caused  all  this 
tumult,  and  which  they  no  longer  doubted 
contained  the  whole  plot.  They  interrogated 
the  Queen,  after  having  first  separated  her 
from  hei  daughter  and  sister,  but  elicited 
nothing  more  from  her  than  having,  on  the 
staircase,  encountered  a  young  woman  carry- 
ing a  bouquet,  she  had  drawn  a  single  flower 
from  the  centre. 

"Had  she  not  plucked  this  flower  with  the 
consent  of  the  municipal  Maurice  ?" 

She  had  nothing  more  to  tell.  This  was 
the  truth  in  all  its  force  and  simplicity. 
This  was  all  reported  to  Maurice,  and  he  in 
his  turn  declared  the  deposition  of  the  Queen 
to  be  quite  correct. 

'*  But,"  said  the  president,  *'  there  was 
still  a  plot." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Maurice;  "I  was  din- 
ing at  Madame  Dixmer's,  and  proposed  that 
she  siiould  see  the  prisoners,  heariug  her  le- 
mark  she  had  never  done  so;  but  neither  the 
day  nor  the  manner  of  so  doing  was  ar- 
ranged." 

"  But  the  flowers   were  purchased,"  said 
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the  president;  "  the  bouquet  had  been  made 
beforehand." 

'*■  Not  :it  all ;  I  myself  jourchased  tliese 
flowers  from  a  flower-girl,  who  offered  them 
to  us  at  the  corner  of  La  Rue  des  Vieilies- 
Audriettes." 

"But  at  least  this  flower-girl  presented  the 
bouquet  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  citizen;  I  selected  it  myself  from  ten 
or  twelve  others.  Certainly,  I  purchased  the 
most  beautiful." 

"  But  was  there  a  possibility  of  secreting 
this  billet  on  your  road  to  the  tower?" 

"Impossible,  citizen.  I  never  quitted 
Madame  Dixmer's  side  for  a  moment,  and  to 
perform  the  operation  named  on  each  flower 
— for  remark  that  every  flower,  according  to 
Simon's  account,  contained  a  like  billet — 
would  at  least  occupy  half  a  day  or  more." 

"But,  in  short,  could  not  two  prepared 
billets  have  been  placed  in  the  flowers  ?" 

"  It  was  in  my  presence  the  prisoner  took 
one  at  hazard,  after  having  declined  the 
rest." 

"  Then,  in  your  ojiinion.  Citizen  Lindey, 
there  was  not  a  plot  at  all  ?" 

"  If  it  were  a  plot,"  replied  Maurice,  "and 
I  am  the  first  not  only  to  believe  but  to  af- 
firm it,  my  friends  were  not  concerned  in  it. 
However,  as  the  nation  must  necessarily  ex- 
perience alarm,  I  offer  security  by  constitut- 
ing myself  prisoner." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Santerre,  "  this  act  alone 
is  sufficient  proof.  If  you  constitute  yourself 
prisoner  to  answer  for  your  friends,  I  consti- 
tute myself  prisoner  to  answer  for  you.  The 
thing  is  simple  enough.  There  is  no  positive 
denunciation.  Is  it  not  so  ?  No  one  will 
know  what  has  passed.  Inspect  every  occur- 
rence more  strictly,  redouble  your  own  vigil- 
ance especially,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
bottom  of  this  thing  by  avoiding  publicity." 

"Thanks,  commandant,"  said  Maurice; 
"  but  I  reply  to  you  as  you  would  answer 
were  you  in  my  place.  We  ought  not  to  stop 
here,  it  is  necessary  that  the  flower-girl 
s-hould  be  discovered." 

'•'  The  flower-girl  is  far  away,  but  bo  per- 
fectly easy  on  that  point;  she  shall  be  sought 
after.  As  for  you,  watch  your  friends,  whilst 
I  will  guard  the  prison  correspondence." 

No  one  had  thought  of  Simon,  but  he  had 
formed  his  own  project.     He  ai'rived  towards 


the  conclusion  of  the  sitting,  and  learned  the 
decision  of  the  Commune. 

"  Ah  !  then,  it  only  requires  a  regular  de- 
nunciation," said  he,  "  to  settle  this  affair. 
Wait  five  minutes  and  I  will  bring  it  to  you." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  said  the  president. 

"It  is,"  said  Simon,  "the  courageous 
Citoyenne  Tison  who  denounces  the  secret 
jjractices  of  that  partisan  of  aristocracy, 
Maurice,  and  the  intrigues  of  another  equally 
false  patriot,  one  of  his  friends,  named  Louis." 

"  Take  care,  take  care,  Simon  ;  your  zeal 
for  the  nation  perhaps  misleads  you.  Mau- 
rice and  Louis  are  tried  and  proved  patriots." 

"  That  will  be  seen  at  the  tribunal,"  re- 
plied Simon. 

"Consider  well,  Simon  ;  this  will  be  a  di^ 
graceful  proceeding  for  all  true  patriots." 

"  Disgraceful  or  not,  what  difference  will 
that  make  to  me  ?  Do  I  dread  disgrace  ? 
They  shall  at  least  learn  all  the  truth  con- 
cerning those  who  wish  to  betray  them." 

"  Then,  you  persist  in  a  denunciation  in 
the  name  of  the  woman  Tison  ?" 

""  I  will  denounce  myself,  even  this  very 
night,  to  the  Cordeliers,  and  you  among  the 
rest.  Citizen  President,  if  you  are  still  unwill- 
ing to  command  the  arrest  of  the  traitor 
Maurice." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,"  said  the  president, 
who,  according  to  custom  in  these  miserable 
times,  trembled  before  those  who  clamoured 
the  loudest,  "  they  shall  be  arrested." 

While  this  decision  was  forming  asrainst 
him,  Maurice  had  returned  to  the  Temple, 
where  the  following  billet  awaited  him  : — 

"  Our  guard  being  violently  broken  up,  I 
shall  not  be  able,  in  all  probability,  to  see 
3'ou  before  to-morrow  morning.  Come,  then, 
and  breakfast  with  me  ;  during  that  meal 
you  shall  give  me  a  true  and  particular 
account  of  the  plots  and  conspiracies  discov- 
ered by  Simon. — Yours  faithfully, 

Louis." 

Maurice  replied — 

"There  is  nothing  new,  so  sleep  in  peace 
to-night,  and  breakfast  without  me  to-morrow, 
as,  on  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
I  find  I  shall  not,  in  all  probability,  be  able 
to  leave  till  noon.— Yours  faithfully, 

"  Maurice. 

"P.S. — As  to  the  rest,  I  believe  the  con- 
spiracy was  only  a  false  alarm,  after  jilL" 
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Lonis  had,  indeed,  left  at  one  o'clock,  with 
the  whole  of  his  battalion,  thanks  to  the 
brutal  conduct  of  the  shoemaker  ;  he,  how- 
ever, consoled  himself  with  a  quatrain,  and 
went  to  visit  Arthemise.  Arthemise  was 
delighted  to  see  Louis.  The  weather,  as  we 
have  said,  was  magnificent,  she  therefore 
proposed  a  walk  along  the  quay,  to  which 
Louis  of  course  assented.  They  had  walked 
some  distance,  discoursing  on  politics,  Louis 
recounting  his  expulsion  from  the  Temple, 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  divine  the  cause, 
when,  on  reaching  the  height  of  La  Rue  des 
Barrcs,  they  perceived  a  flower-girl,  who,  like 
themselves,  remounted  the  bank  to  the  right 
of  tlie  Seine. 

"Ah!  Citizen  Louis,"  said  Arthemise, 
"I  hope  you  are  going  to  present  me  with 
a  bouquet  ?" 

"  Two,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Louis  ;  and 
they  both  redoubled  their  speed  to  overtake 
the  flower-girl,  who  walked  at  a  rapid  pace. 
On  arriving  at  the  bridge  Marie,  the  young 
girl  stopped,  and  stooping  under  the  parapet, 
emptied  the  contents  of  her  basket  into  the 
river.  The  flowers  separated,  whirled  round 
for  an  instant  in  the  air,  whilst  the  bouquets, 
dragged  .down  by  their  own  weight,  fell  more 
quickl}^  till  at  last  both  flowers  and  bouquets 
floated  upon  the  surface,  following  the  course 
of  the  water. 

"  Stop  !"  said  Arthemise,  regarding  the 
flower-girl  thus  strangely  occupied  ;  "  it  is 
said — but  yes — but  no — but  it — ah  !  this  is 
strange." 

The  flower-girl  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
as  if  to  entreat  her  silence,  and  disappeared. 

"  Who  is  this,  then  ?"  said  Louis  ;  "  do  you 
know  this  mortal  goddess  ?" 

"  N^o  ;  I  fancied  at  first — but  certainly  I  am 
deceived." 

"  She,  however,  made  a  sign  to  you,"  per- 
sisted Louis. 

"But  why  is  she  a  fiower-girl  this  morn- 
ing?" said  Arthemise  to  herself. 

"You  acknowledge,  then,  that  you  know 
her,  Arthemise  ?"  said  Louis. 

''  Yes,"  replied  Arthemise,  "  she  is  a  flower- 
girl  I  sometimes  deal  with." 

''At  all  events,"  said  Louis,  "she  has  a 
strange  method  of  disposing  of  her  mer- 
chandise." 

And  both,  after  having  looked  for  the  last 


time  at  the  flowers,  which,  already  arrived  at 
the  wooden  bridge,  had  received  a  fresh 
impetus  from  tlie  arm  of  the  river  which 
passed  under  its  arches,  continued  their  route 
towards  the  Rapee,  where  they  anticipated 
dining  tcte-a-tele.  This  incident  was  for- 
gotten for  the  moment,  but  as  it  was  at  least 
singular,  and  of  rather  a  mysterious  character, 
it  vividly  impressed  Louis's  poetical  imagi- 
nation. In  the  meantime,  the  denunciation 
brought  by  Tison's  wife  against  Maurice  and 
Louis  caused  a  great  tumult  at  the  club  of 
the  Jacobins  ;  and  Maurice  was  informed  at 
the  Temple  by  the  Commune  that  his  safety 
was  endangered  by  the  public  indignation.  I 
This  was  a  recommendation  to  the  young 
municipal  to  conceal  himself  if  he  were 
guilty;  but  with  conscious  rectitude,  Maurice 
remained  at  the  Temple,  where  he  was  found 
at  his  post  when  they  came  to  arrest  him. 
At  the  same  time,  Maurice  was  interrogated. 
Remaining  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  his  friends,  in  whom  he  felt 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  Maurice  yet 
was  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  himself  by 
a  ridiculous  silence  worthy  of  a  hero  of 
romance,  and  therefore  demanded  the  flower- 
girl  should  be  tried.  It  was  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  Louis  returned  home, 
and  heard,  at  the  same  m.oment,  the  arrest  of 
Maurice,  and  also  the  demand  made  by  him. 
The  flower-girl  of  the  bridge  Marie  instantly 
recurred  to  his  mind  like  a  sudden  revelation. 
This  singular  individual  casting  her  flowers 
into  the  Seine  ;  the  coincidence  of  quarters  ; 
the  half  admission  of  Arthemise ;  all  these 
facts  combined,  instinctively  convinced  him 
this  was  the  solution  of  the  mystery  demanded 
by  Maurice.  He  bounded  from  his  chamber, 
flew  rather  than  ran  down  four  flights  of 
stairs,  and  precipitated  himself  into  the 
presence  of  the  Goddess  Reason,  who  was 
engaged  in  embroidering  golden  stars  on  a 
robe  of  azure  bule.  It  was  her  robe  of 
divinity. 

"  A  truce  to  the  stars,  chore  amie,"  said 
Louis  ;  "  they  have  arrested  Maurice,  and  in 
all  human  probability,  before  evening,  I 
shall  share  the  same  fate." 

"  Maurice  arrested  !" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  yes.  In  these  times  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  recurrence  of  these 
events  ;   but  they  excite  little  attention,  be- 
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cause  they  come  in  troops,  that  is  all.  Al- 
most all  great  events  originate  in  trifles. 
Never  neglect  trifles.  AVho  was  that  flower- 
girl  we  met  this  morning,  chore  amie  ?" 

Arthemise  started.     AVhat  flower-girl  ?" 

"  The  one  who  so  recklessly  cast  her  flow- 
ers into  the  Seine." 

"  Eh  !  Mon  Dieii  !"  said  Arthemise  ;  "  is 
this  circumstance,  then,  so  serious,  that  you 
return  to  urge  me  on  that  point  ?" 

"  So  serious,  chere  amie,  that  I  entreat  you 
to  answer  my  question  without  loss  of  time." 

"  Mon  ami,  I  cannot  do  so." 

"  Goddess,  with  you  nothing  is  impossible." 

"  I  am  in  honour  bound  to  keep  silence." 

"And  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  make 
you  speak." 

"  But  why  do  you  insist  upon  it  thus  ?" 

"  Why  ? — Corblieu  !  that  Maurice  may 
not  have  his  throat  cut." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  Maurice  guillotined  ?"  cried 
the  young  woman,  much  alarmed. 

"  Unless  you  speak  ;  indeed,  unless  you 
dare  to  reply  while  my  head  still  remains 
upon  my  shoulders." 

"  Ah  !  No,  no,"  said  Arthemise,  "  it  would 
be  utter  ruin." 

At  this  moment  Louis's  official  rushed  in- 
to the  apartment,  "  Ah  !  citizen,"  cried  he, 
"  save  yourself  !  save  yourself  !" 

"  And  why  ?"  demanded  Louis. 

"  Because  the  gendarmes  have  arrived  ; 
and  whilst  they  were  forcing  an  entrance,  I 
gained  the  next  house  by  the  roof,  and  hast- 
ened to  prevent  your  return." 

Arthemise  uttered  a  heartrending  cry,  for 
she  truly  loved  Louis. 

"Arthemise,"  said  Louis,  "do  you  really 
place  thc'  life  of  a  flower-girl  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Maurice,  and  of  your  lover?  If 
it  is  so,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  no  longer  re- 
gard you  as  the  Goddess  Reason,  but  shall 
proclaim  you  the  Goddess  Folly." 

"Poor  Ilcloise!"  exclaimed  the ex-danseuse 
of  the  Opera  ;  "'  if  I  betray  you,  it  is  not  my 
fau'lt." 

"  Well,  well,  chore  amie,"  said  Louis,  pre- 
senting a  paper  to  Arthemise,  "you  have 
already  favoured  me  Avith  her  Christian 
name,  oblige  me  now  with  her  surname  and 
address." 

"'  Oh  !  write  it,  never,  never!"  cried  Arthe- 
mise ;  "  I  would  rather  tell  you." 


"  Tell  me,  then,  and  rest  assured  I  will  not 
forget." 

And  Arthemise,  in  an  agitated  voice,  gave 
the  name  and  address  of  the  false  flower-girl 
to  Louis.  "  She  is  called  Holoise  Tison,  and 
lives,  Rue  des  Nonandieres,  No.  24." 

At  this  name,  Louis  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, and  fled.  He  had  not  reached  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  when  a  letter  was  delivered 
to  Arthemise.     It  only  contained  three  lines. 

"  Not  a  word  concerning  me,  dear  friend  ; 
the  revelation  of  my  name  would  infallibly 
ruin  me.  Wait  till  to-morrow.  I  quit  Paris 
this  night.     Thine,  Heloise." 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !"  cried  the  future  god- 
dess, "  if  I  could  only  have  divined  this,  I 
would  have  waited  till  to-morrow,"  and  she 
glanced  from  the  window  to  recall  Louis,  if 
there  was  yet  time,  but  he  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE     MOTHER     AND      DAUGHTER. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  a  few  hours 
the  news  of  this  event  had  circulated  through 
Paris.  In  short,  there  were  at  this  epoch 
various  indiscretions  easy  to  comprehend  on 
the  part  of  a  government,of  which  the  polit- 
ical schemes  were  concocted  and  unravelled 
in  the  street.  This  rumour  gradually  gained 
ground,  till  it  at  length  reached  the  old  Rue 
Saint  Jacques,  and  two  hours  after  the  arrest 
of  Maurice,  they  heard  of  his  detention. 
Thanks  to  the  activity  of  Simon,  the  details 
of  the  plot  were  quickly  reported  beyond  the 
Temple  ;  but,  as  of  course  every  one  added 
to  the  original,  the  news  arrived  in  an  unin- 
telligible form  at  the  master  tanner's.  One 
said  a  poisoned  flower  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  Queen,  by  means  of  which  the  Austrian 
Avould  stupefy  her  guards,  and  thus  be  en- 
abled to  escape  from  the  Temple  ;  others 
said  the  report  originated  from  certain  sus- 
picions entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  the  bat- 
talion dismissed  by  Santerre  on  the  preced- 
ing evening.  Already  more  victims  were 
designated  for  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Rue  Saint 
Jacques  were  not,  of  course,  deceived  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  this  event,  and  Moraud  on 
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ouo  side,  Dixmer  on  the  other,  went  out 
immediately,  Iciiving  Genevieve  a  victim  to 
tlic  most  violent  despair.  If  this  misfortune 
had  befallen  Maurice,  it  was  she  who  had  been 
the  sole  cause  of  it.  It  was  her  hand  that 
conducted  this  young  man  blindfold  to  the 
entrance  of  tlie  dungeon  which  now  enclosed 
him,  and  which,  in  all  human  probability,  he 
would  quit  only  for  the  scaffold.  But,  under 
any  circumstances,  Maurice  should  not  lose 
his  head  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  her 
wishes.  If  Maurice  were  condemned,  she 
would  accuse  herself  before  the  tribunal,  and 
would  then  confess  all.  She  would  take  all 
the  responsibility  upon  herself,  to  feel  assured 
that,  at  the  expense  of  her  life,  she  might 
save  Maurice.  And  Genevieve,  instead  of 
feeling  any  fear  of  death,  experienced,  on  the 
contrary,  almost  a  degree  of  happiness  at  the 
idea  of  dying  for  Maurice. 

On  quitting  the  house,  Dixmer  and  Mo- 
rand  separated,  the  former  took  the  road  to 
La  Eue  de  la  Corderie,  the  latter  hastened  to 
La  Kue  des  Nonandieres.  Arriving  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  Marie,  Moraud  perceived  a 
crowd  of  idlers  and  common  people,  at  that 
time  stationed  at  Paris,  had  congregated  at 
the  scene  of  the  late  event,  as  crows  assemble 
on  the  field  of  battle.  At  this  sight,  Morand 
stopped  short,  a  universal  tremor  shook  his 
frame,  and  he  leant  for  support  against  the 
parapet.  At  length,  after  a  few  seconds,  he 
regained  the  almost  miraculous  power  which 
under  trying  circumstances  he  exercised  over 
his  feelings,  and  mingling  with  the  various 
groups,  commenced  his  inquiries,  and  learnt 
that  a  short  time  before  they  had  taken  from 
La  Rue  des  Nonandieres,  24,  a  young  woman, 
most  certainly  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which 
she  stood  then  accused,  as  they  surprised  her 
while  occupied  in  forming  these  packets. 
Morand  inquired  before  what  club  the  poor 
girl  would  be  interrogated,  and  found  they 
had  conducted  her  to  the  section  Mere,  where 
he  immediately  followed  her. 

The  club  was  thronged,  but  by  making 
free  use  of  his  elbows  and  fists,  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  an  entrance.  The  first  sight  he 
encountered  was  the  tall  and  noble  figure  of 
Maurice,  standing  haughtily  before  the  bench 
of  the  accused,  and  annihilating  Simon  by 
his  looks. 

"Yes,  citizens,"  cried  Simon,  "the  Cito- 


yenne  Tison  accuses  the  Citizen  Lindey  and 
the  Citizen  Louis.  The  Citizen  Lindey  meri- 
tions  a  flower-girl,  upon  whom  he  endeavours 
to  cast  all  the  blame  ;  but,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, the  flower-girl  Avill  not  return,  or  be 
found  again,  and  that  it  is  a  vile  plot  formed 
by  a  body  of  aristocrats,  who  toss  back  the  ball 
from  one  to  the  other,  like  cowards,  as  they 
are.  You  have  seen,  besides,  that  the  Citi- 
zen Louis  had  decamped  when  his  presence 
was  required  ;  and  he  will  return  no  more 
than  the  flower-girl." 

"Then  you  liave  lied,  Simon,"  cried  a 
furious  voice:  "and  he  will  return,  for  he  is 
here." 

And  Louis  strode  into  the  hall. 

"Room  for  me,"  said  he,  pushing  aside 
the  spectators.  ''Room  for  me."  And  he 
placed  himself  near  Maurice. 

The  entrance  of  Louis,  so  natural,  and 
without  affectation,  yet  combining  all  the 
freedom  and  strength  inherent  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  man,  produced  an  im- 
mense effect  upon  the  Tribunes,  who  instantly 
greeted  him  with  cries  of  applause.  Maurice 
contented  himself  by  smiling  and  holding 
out  his  hand  to  his  friend — the  friend  con- 
cerning whom  he  had  said  to  himself,  "  I 
shall  not  long  stand  alone  at  the  bench  of 
the  aocused." 

The  spectators  gazed  with  visible  interest 
on  these  two  handsome  young  men,  accused 
(like  a  demon  envious  of  their  youth  and 
beauty)  by  the  foul  shoemaker  of  the  Temple, 
He  soon  perceived  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion he  had  made,  and  determined  to  strike 
the  last  blow. 

"  Citizens  !"  roared  he ;  "  I  demand  that 
the  generous  Citoyenne  Tison  should  be 
heard,  that  she  may  speak,  and  bring  for- 
ward her  accusation," 

"  Citizens,"  said  Louis,  "  I  demand  that 
the  flower-girl,  who  is  about  to  be  arrested, 
and  who  no  doubt  will  be  brought  before  you, 
may  be  first  heard." 

"No,  no,"  said  Simon;  "it  is  just  some 
false  evidence — some  partisan  of  the  aristo- 
crats. Besides,  the  woman  Tison  is  most 
impatient  to  forward  the  means  of  justice." 

During  this  time  Louis  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  whisper  to  Maurice. 

"Yes,"  cried  the  Tribunes;  "the  deposi- 
tion of  the  woman  Tison ;  let  her  depose." 
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"  Ib  the  woman  Tison  in  the  hall  ?"  de- 
manded the  president. 

"Without  doubt  she  is  here,"  cried  Simon. 
"  Citoyenne  Tison,  answer  for  yourself." 

"I  am  here,  president;  but  if  I  depose, 
will  tliey  give  me  back  my  daughter  ?"  said 
the  gaolcress. 

"Your  daughter  has  nothing,  at  all  to  do 
with  the  affair  with  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged,"  said  the  president.  "  Make  your 
deposition  first,  and  tlien  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mune to  redeem  your  child." 

"  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  Simon ;  "  the  citizen 
president  commands  you  to  make  your  depo- 
sition.    Do  it  quickly." 

"A  moment,"  said  the  president,  turning 
towards  Maurice,  astonished  at  the  calmness 
of  a  man  generally  so  impetuous.  "One 
moment.  Citizen  municipal,  have  you  noth- 
ing to  say  first  ?" 

"No,  citizen  president — except  that  before 
Simon  attached  the  words  'traitor  and  cow- 
ard '  to  a  man  like  myself,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  waited  till  he  was  more  cor- 
rectly informed  on  that  subject,  that  is 
all." 

"You  say  that?  you  say  that?"  replied 
Simon,  with  the  blustering  accent  peculiar 
to  the  plebeian  Parisian. 

"I  say,  Simon,"  replied  Maurice,  with  more 
of  sorrow  than  anger,  "  that  you  will  experi- 
ence your  punishment  when  you  see  who  it  is 
will  presently  be  brought  here." 

"  Who  will  arrive  here,  then  ?"  demanded 
Simon. 

"  Citizen  president,"  said  Maurice,  without 
deigning  to  notice  the  question  of  his  hideous 
accuser,  "I  unite  with  my  friend  Louis,  in 
demanding  that  the  young  girl  about  to  be 
arrested  may  be  heard  before  this  poor  woman 
is  compelled  to  speak,  wlio,  no  doubt,  has 
been  prompted  to  this  deposition." 

" Listen,  citoyenne,'''  said  Simon;  "listen. 
They  say  down  there  that  you  are  a  false 
witness." 

"la  false  witness !"  cried  the  woman  Tison. 
"  You  shall  see — you  shall  see.     Wait." 

"Citizen,"  said  Maurice,  "in  pity  desire 
this  woman  to  remain  silent." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  afraid,"  said  Simon  ;  "  you 
are  afraid." 

"Citizen  president,  I  require  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  woman  Tison." 


"Yes!  yes!  the  deposition!"  cried  the 
Tribunes. 

"  Silence !"  cried  the  president ;  "  the  Com- 
mune returns." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a  voiture  was 
heard  rolling  outside,  amidst  the  noise  of 
shouts  and  arms. 

Simon  turned  uneasily  towards  the  door. 

"  Quit  the  box,"  said  the  president  to  him ; 
''you  have  nothing  more  to  tell."  Simon 
descended. 

At  this  moment  some  gendarmes  entered, 
with  the  tide  of  curious  idlers,  which  soon 
ebbed,  and  a  woman  was  pushed  towards  the 
judgment  hall. 

"  Is  it  her  ?"  whispered  Louis  to  Maurice. 

"  Yes  it  is,"  replied  Maurice.  "  Miserable 
woman,  she  is  utterly  ruined  and  lost." 

"The  flower-girl  I  the  flower-girl  !"  mur- 
mured the  Tribunes,  whose  curiosity  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  "Is  this  the 
flower-girl  ?" 

"I  demand,  before  everything  else,"  roared 
Simon,  "  the  deposition  of  the  woman  Tison. 
You  commanded  her  to  depose,  president, 
and  she  has  not  yet  done  so." 

The  woman  was  recalled,  and  entered  upon 
a  dreadful  and  circumstantial  deposition. 
The  flower-girl,  it  was  true,  was  alone  crimi- 
nal, but  Maurice  and  Louis  were  her  accom- 
plices. This  denunciation  produced  an  in- 
credible effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
now,  indeed,  Simon  was  in  the  ascendant. 

"  Gendarmes,"  said  the  president,  "  bring 
forward  the  flower-girl." 

"  Oh!  this  is  frightful,"  said  Maurice,  con- 
cealing his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  flower-girl  was  called  and  placed  be- 
fore the  tribune,  exactly  opposite  to  Tison's 
wife,  whose  testimony  had  convicted  her  of 
a  capital  crime  the  moment  before.  She 
raised  her  veil. 

"Heloise!"  cried  the  woman  Tison;  "ray 
child.     You  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma  mere,"  replied  the  young  woman 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  And  why  do  you  enter  between  two  gen- 
darmes ?" 

"  Because  I  am  accused,  ma  mere." 

"  You !  accused,  and  by  whom  ?"  cried  the 
startled  woman. 

"  By  you,  ma  mOre." 

A  frightful  silence,  like  the  precursor  of 
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death,  fell  suddenly  upon  this  noisy  assem- 
blage, while  the  miserable  feeling  excited  by 
this  affecting  scene  weighed  down  every 
heart.  "  Her  daughter,"  was  whispered,  as 
if  by  voices  in  the  distance,  "  her  daughter!" 
Unhappy  woman!  Maurice  and  Louis  re- 
garded both  the  accuser  and  the  accused 
with  sentiments  of  deep  commiseration,  min- 
gled with  respectful  pity  for  their  unhappy 
fate.  Simon,  anxious  to  witness  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  tragedy,  in  which  he  hoped  both 
Maurice  and  Louis  would  remain  actors,  en- 
deavoured to  concentrate  the  attention  of 
the  woman,  who  gazed  wildly  around. 

"  What  is  your  name,  citoyenne  ?"  said  the 
president  to  the  young  girl,  himself  affected 
at  the  scene. 

"  Ileloise  Tison,  citizen." 

"  What  is  your  age  ?" 

"  Nineteen  years." 

"  Where  do  you  reside  ?" 

"  Rue  des  Nonandieres,  24." 

"  Did  you  sell  the  Citizen  Lindey,  whom 
you  now  see  on  the  bench,  a  bouquet  of  car- 
nations this  morning  ?" 

The  young  girl  turned  round  and  looked 
at  Maurice. 

"  Yes,  citizen,  I  did,"  said  she. 

The  mother  herself  gazed  at  her  daughter, 
her  eyes  dilated  with  terror. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  every  carnation  con- 
tained a  billet  addressed  to  the  wudow  of 
Capet  ?" 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  accused. 

A  movement  of  horror  and  admiration 
spread  itself  through  the  hall. 

"  Why  did  you  offer  these  carnations  to  the 
Citizen  Maurice  ?" 

"Because  I  perceived  that  he  wore  the 
scarf  of  a  municipal,  and  I  imagined  he  was 
going  to  the  Temple." 

"  Who  are  your  accomplices  ?" 

"  I  have  none." 

"AYhat!  have  you  then  concocted  this 
plot  alone  ?" 

"  If  it  is  a  plot,  I  alone  am  concerned  in 
it." 

"  But  the  Citizen  Maurice " 


"  Did  he  know  that  the  flowers  contained 
these  billets?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  Citizen  Maurice  is  a  municipal,  the 
Citizen    Maurice    could   converse   with   the 


Queen  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  the  night. 
The  Citizen  Maurice,  if  he  wished  to  say  any- 
thing to  the  Queen,  had  no  occasion  tc' 
write,  he  could  speak." 

"  And  you  do  not  know  the  Citizen  Mau- 
rice Lindey  ?" 

"  I  have  sometimes  seen  him  come  to  tlu- 
Temple,  whilst  I  was  there,  with  my  poor 
mother,  but  I  only  know  him  by  sight." 

"  Do  you  see,  miserable  wretch,"  said 
Louis,  shaking  his  finger  at  Simon,  who,  dis- 
mayed at  the  turn  of  affairs,  with  his  head 
lowered,  was  attempting  to  sneak  away  un- 
perceived,  "  do  you  see  what  you  have 
done  ?" 

Every  one  regarded  Simon  with  looks  of 
deep  indignation. 

The  president  continued.  "Since  you 
made  up  these  bouquets,  you,  of  course,  are 
aware  that  each  one  contained  a  paper,  and 
therefore  must  know  also  what  was  written 
upon  that  paper?" 

"  Of  course  I  know  it." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  us  what  it  was  ?" 

"  Citizen,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  firm- 
ness, "  I  have  told  all  I  either  can  or  will 
tell." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  to  what  you  expose  your- 
self ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  trust  perhaps  to  your  youth  and 
beauty  ?" 

"  I  trust  in  God." 

"  Citizen  Maurice  Lindey,  Citizen  Hya- 
cinth Louis,"  said  the  president,  "  you  are 
free.  The  Commune  recognises  your  inno- 
cence, and  admires  your  loyal  spirit.  Gen- 
darmes, conduct  the  Citoyenne  Heloise  to 
the  prison  of  the  section." 

At  these  words  the  woman  Tison  seemed 
to  awake,  and,  uttering  a  piercing  cry,  at- 
tempted to  rush  forward  once  more  to  em- 
brace her  daughter,  but  was  withheld  by  the 
guards. 

"  I  forgive  you,  mother,"  said  the  young 
girl,  as  they  led  her  away. 

The  woman  Tison  rushed  forward,  uttered 
a  savage  roar,  and  fell  down  as  if  dead. 

"Noble  girl!"  murmured  Morand,  filled 
with  emotions  too  miserable  to  describe. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE    BILLET. 


Immediately  following  the  events  we  are 
about  to  relate,  the  last  scene  of  the  drama 
unrolled  itself,  as  a  sad  finale  to  this  sudden 
change  in  the  wheel  of  fortune.  The  woman 
Tison,  struck  as  by  a  thunderbolt  at  what  had 
occurred,  and  totally  abandoned  by  those  who 
had  escorted  her  (for  there  is  something  even 
revolting  in  an  involuntary  crime,  and  it  cer- 
tainl}^  amounts  to  a  great  crime,  when,  a 
mother  condemns  her  own  daughter  to  an  ig- 
nominious death,  were  it  even  from  excess  of 
zealous  patriotism) — the  woman  after  remain- 
ing for  some  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
at  length  raised  her  head,  looked  wildly 
around,  and  finding  herself  deserted  and  alone, 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  aud  rushed  towards  the 
door. 

At  this  door  a  few  idlers  more  curious  than 
the  rest  still  remained  congregated  together, 
who  dispersed  when  they  beheld  her,  and 
pointing  with  their  fingers,  said  one  to  an- 
other, "  Do  you  see  that  woman  ?  It  is  she 
who  denounced  her  daughter." 

The  wretched  woman  uttered  a  cry  of  de- 
spair, and  rushed  towards  the  Temple.  But 
on  reaching  the  third  of  la  Rue  Michel  le 
Comte,  a  man  placed  himself  in  front  of  her, 
impeding  her  progress,  aud  concealing  his 
face  and  figure  in  his  mantle. 

"  Are  you  content,"  said  he,  "  now  you  have 
killed  your  child  ?" 

"  Killed  my  child !"  cried  the  poor  woman, 
"  killed  my  child  I  no,  no,  it  is  not  possible." 

"  It  is  so,  notwithstanding,  for  your  daugh- 
ter has  been  arrested." 

"  And  where  have  they  taken  her  ?" 

"  To  the  Conciergerie ;  from  there  she  will 
be  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
you  know  what  becomes  of  those  who  are  sent 
there." 

"  Stand  aside,"  said  the  woman  Tison,  "  and 
let  me  pass." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  the  Conciergerie." 

"  What  are  you  going  there  for  ?" 

"  To  see  her  again." 

"  They  will  not  allow  you  to  enter." 

"  They  will  permit  me  to  lie  at  the  door,  to 
live  there,  to  sleep  there.     I  will  remain  there 
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till  she  goes  out,  and  then  at  least  I  shall  see 
her  once  more." 

"Suppose  some  one  promised  to  restore 
you  your  child  ?" 

"  What  is  that  you  say  ?" 

"  I  ask  you,  supposing  a  man  were  to 
promise  to  give  you  back  your  child,  would 
you  do  what  this  man  required  of  you  in  re- 
turn ?" 

"  Everything  for  my  child ;  all  for  my 
Heloisel"  cried  the  woman,  wringing  her 
hands.     "All!  all!  all!" 

"  Listen,"  said  the  Unknown.  "  It  is  God 
who  now  punishes  you." 

"  And  for  what  ?" 

"  For  the  tortures  you  have  inflicted  so 
mercilessly  on  a  poor  mother  as  unhappy  as 
yourself." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  You  have  often  driven  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner to  the  very  verge  of  despair,  where  you 
are  yourself  at  this  moment,  by  your  revela- 
tions and  brutalities.  God  now  punishes  you 
for  all  this  by  conducting  this  daughter,  whom 
yov  love  so  much,  to  the  scaffold." 

"  You  said  there  was  some  man  who  could 
save  her,  where  is  this  man  ?  what  does  he 
want  ?  what  will  he  d(!mand  ?" 

"  This  man  requires  that  you  cease  to  per- 
secute the  Queen,  that  you  demand  pardon 
for  the  outrages  already  committed  against 
her,  and  if  at  any  time  you  perceive  that  this 
woman,  who  is  also  a  weeping,  despairing 
mother,  by  any  unforeseen  circumstance,  or 
by  some  miracle  from  Heaven,  is  upon  the 
point  of  saving  herself,  instead  of  opposing 
her  flight,  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  aid  and 
abet  it." 

"  Listen,  citizen,"  said  the  woman  Tison. 
"  You  are  the  man — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Well." 

"It  is  you  who  promise  to  save  my  child?" 

The  Unknown  remained  silent. 

"Will  you  engage  to  do  it?  Will  you 
promise;  will  you  swear  it?    Answer  me." 

"  All  that  a  maa  can  do  to  s;\ve  a  woman 
I  will  do  to  save  your  daughter." 

'*  He  cannot  save  her,"  cried  the  woman, 
uttering  piercing  cries,  "  he  cannot  save  her. 
Wiion  he  promised  me  he  lied." 

"Do  what  you  can  for  the  Queen,  and  1 
will  do  all  in  my  power  for  your  daughter." 
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"  What  care  I  for  tbo  Queen  ?  She  is  not 
my  (laughter.  If  they  must  decapitate  some 
one  it  shall  not  be  my  daughter,  it  shall  be 
her.  They  may  cut  my  throat  so  that  they 
spare  my  child's.  They  may  lead  me  to  the 
guillotine,  so  that  they  do  not  harm  a  hair 
of  her  head,  and  T  will  go  there  singing — 

"  Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira." 

And  she  commenced  singing  in  a  frightful 
voice,  then  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
burst  into  a  fit  of  frenzied  laughter.  The 
man  in  the  mantle  himself  appeared  alarmed 
at  this  burst  of  folly,  and  retreated  a  step  or 
two  from  her. 

"  Ah!  you  shall  not  escape  me  thus,"  said 
the  woman  Tison  in  despair,  and  retaining 
her  hold  of  his  mantle;  "you  shall  not  at 
one  moment  say  '  do  this,  and  I  will  rescue 
your  child,'  and  afterwards  say  'perhaps.' 
Will  you  save  her?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

"  The  day  she  is  conducted  from  the  Con- 
ciergerie  to  the  scaffold." 

"  But  why  wait — why  not  to-night  ?  this 
evening — this  moment,  even  ?" 

''Because  I  cannot  do  so." 

"Ah!  you  know  you  cannot,  you  well 
know  you  cannot,"  cried  the  woman  Tison; 
"but  as  for  me,  I  can." 

"What  can  you  do?" 

"I  can  persecute  the  prisoner,  I  can  watch 
the  Queen,  as  you  term  her,  aristocrat  as 
you  are,  and  I  can  enter  the  prison  anj  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.  All  this  wnll  I  do.  We 
will  see  how  much  she  shall  escape;  we  will 
see.  Yes,  we  shall  see,  since  they  will  not 
save  my  daughter,  M'ho  ought  to  do  so  if  they 
could.  Head  for  head.  Do  you  like  that  ? 
Marie-Antoinette  has  been  Queen.  Heloise 
Tison  is  only  a  poor  girl.  I  know  all  this 
very  well ;  but  on  the  guillotine  they  are 
equals — all  distinction  ceases  there." 

"Well,  it  may  be  so,"  said  the  man  in  the 
mantle.  "  But  you  perform  your  part,  and 
I  wmII  fulfil  mine." 

"  Swear." 

"I  swear  it." 

"  By  what  do  you  swear  ?" 

"Anything  you  choose." 

"  Have  you  a  child  ?" 

"No." 


"  Well  then,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone,  "by  what  can  you  swear?" 

"  Listen.     I  swear  by  God." 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  the  woman  Tison,  "you 
know  very  well  they  have  demolished  the 
ancient  and  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
new." 

"  I  swear  by  the  tomb  of  my  father." 

"Swear  not  by  a  tomb,  for  that  is  pro- 
phetic of  evil.  Oh,  my  God!  my  God  I 
When  I  think  that  perhaps  in  three  days 
I  may  swear  by  the  tomb  of  my  child  also. 
My  daughter!  My  poor  Heloise!"  cried  the 
woman  Tison,  frantically;  till  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  raised  to  a  shrill  scream,  several 
windows  were  opened.  At  sight  of  the 
ojoened  windows,  another  man,  who  seemed 
to  detach  himself  from  the  wall,  advanced 
towards  the  first. 

"  There  is  nothing  can  be  done  with  this 
woman,"  said  he  ;  "she  is  mad." 

"No;  she  is  a  mother,"  replied  the  former, 
and  dragged  his  companion  away.  When 
she  saw  them  leaving  her,  the  woman  Tison 
again  returned  to  the  subject. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  cried  she.  "Are 
you  going  to  rescue  Heloise  ?  Wait  for  me 
then — I  will  go  with  you.  Wait  for  me;  do 
wait  for  me."  And  the  poor  wretch  followed 
them,  screaming,  till  at  the  corner  of  the 
nearest  street  she  lost  sight  of  them  alto- 
gether ;  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn, 
she  remained  for  an  instant  undecided,  look- 
ing on  every  side,  when  seeing  only  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  night  a  double 
symbol  of  death,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  horror 
and  fell  on  the  pavement  without  sense  or 
motion.  The  clock  struck  ten.  During 
this  time,  and  whilst  the  same  hour  Avas 
resounding  from  the  Temple  clock,  the 
Queen  as  usual  sat  in  her  chamber,  between 
her  daughter  and  her  sister.  Near  her  was  a 
lighted  lamp,  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the 
municipal,  by  Madame  Royale,  who  pre- 
tended to  embrace  her  mother,  who  was 
reading  over  again  a  small  billet  written  on 
the  smallest  piece  of  paper  imaginable,  and 
in  characters  so  minute,  that  her  eyes,  already 
nearly  blinded  by  her  scalding  tears,  scarcely 
retained  strength  to  decipher  it.  The  billet 
contained  the  following  lines: —   • 

"  To-morrow,  Tuesday,  demand  permission 
to  walk  in  the  garden ;  this  will  be  accorded 
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without  any  difficulty,  as  an  order  has  been 
issued  to  grant  you  this  favour  whenever  you 
think  proper  to  solicit  it.  After  two  or  three 
turns,  feign  to  feel  fatigued,  approach  the 
cabin,  and  ask  the  widow  Plumeau  to  allow 
you  to  sit  down.  Then,  in  a  moment,  pre- 
tend to  feel  worse,  and  faint  away.  They 
will  then  close  all  the  doors,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  render  you  assistance,  and  you  will 
remain  with  Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame 
Royale.  Immediately  the  trap  door  of  the 
cellar  will  open.  Precipitate  yourself,  your 
sister  and  daughter  through  this  aperture, 
and  you  are  all  three  saved." 

"Mon  Dieu!"  said  Madame  Royale,  "our 
evil  destiny  tires  in  the  jsursuit." 

"  If  this  billet  should  prove  only  a  trap," 
said  Madame  Elizabeth. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Queen,  "  these  charac- 
ters have  always  indicated  to  me  the  presence 
of  a  mysterious  but  equally  brave.^nd  faith- 
ful friend." 

"  Is  it  the  Chevalier  ?"  demanded  Madame 
Royale. 

"  He  himself,"  replied  the  Queen. 

Madame  Elizabeth  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Let  us  each  read  the  billet  again  very 
softly,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  so  that  if  one  of 
us  forget  any  particulars,  the  others  can 
supply  them." 

They  all  three  re-read  the  letter,  and  had 
just  finished  so  doing,  when  they  heard  the 
door  of  their  chamber  turn  slowly  on  its 
hinges.  The  two  princesses  turned  round; 
the  Queen  alone  remained  stationary,  except 
by  an  imperceptible  movement,  she  raised  her 
hand  to  her  hair  and  hid  the  billet  in  her 
head-dress.  It  was  a  municipal  who  opened 
the  door. 

"What  is  your  business,  monsieur?"  de- 
manded Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame 
Royale,  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Hum !"  said  the  municipal,  "  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  retire  very  late  to- 
night ?" 

"  Is  there,  then,"  said  the  Queen,  with  her 
usual  dignity,  "a  new  decree  from  the  Com- 
mune, stating  the  hour  at  which  I  am  to  go 
to  bed  ?" 

"  No,  citoyenne,"  said  the  municipal ; 
"  but  if  necessary  they  will  make  one." 

"  In  the  meantime,  monsieur,"  said  Marie 
Antoinette,   "  respect— I    do    not     say    the 


chamber  of  the  Queen — but  that  of  a 
woman." 

"  Truly,"  growled  the  municipal,  "  these 
aristocrats  always  speak  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing  " 

But  in  the  meantime,  subdued  by  the 
haughty  dignity  of  her  prosperity,  but  which 
three  years  of  suffering  had  calmed  down,  he 
withdrew.  An  instant  afterwards  the  lamp 
was  extinguished,  and  the  three  females  re- 
tired in  darkness,  as  usual. 

The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
Queen  having  re-read  the  letter  before  she 
arose,  in  order  that  she  might  not  miscon- 
strue any  of  the  instructions  contained  there, 
tore  it  into  almost  invisible  fragments.  She 
then  hastily  finished  her  toilet,  awoke  her 
sister,  and  entered  the  chamber  of  the  prin- 
cess. A  minute  afterwards  she  came  out,  and 
called  the  municipals  on  guard. 

"  What  do  you  want,  citoyenne  ?"  said  one 
of  them,  appearing  at  the  door,  while  the 
other  did  not  even  discontinue  his  breakfast 
to  answer  the  royal  appeal. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Marie  Antoinette,"  I  have 
just  left  my  daughter's  chamber,  and  found 
her  very  ill.  Her  limbs  are  swollen  for  want 
of  exercise;  and  you  know,  monsieur,  it  is  I 
who  have  doomed  her  to  this  life  of  inaction. 
I  received  permission  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
but  in  descending  I  must  necessarily  pass  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  room  occupied  by  my 
husband  in  his  lifetime.  When  I  made  the 
attempt  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  had  not 
courage  to  do  so,  and  have  since  limited  my 
walks  to  the  platform.  Now,  however,  I  find 
this  exercise  insufficient  for  my  poor  child. 
I  therefore  entreat  you.  Citizen  municipal, 
in  my  name,  to  claim  of  General  Santerre 
the  renewal  of  this  privilege." 

The  Queen  had  pronounced  these  words  in 
a  manner  at  ouce  so  mild,  yet  dignified;  had 
so  strenuously  avoided  all  allusions  to  any- 
thing that  could  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
Republican,  that  he  who  had  entered  her 
presence  with  his  head  covered,  as  for  the 
most  part  was  the  custom  of  these  men, 
gradually  raised  tlio  bonnet  rouge,  and  when 
she  had  finished,  said,  bowing  respectfully  to 
her — 

"  Rest  assured,  madame,  your  petition  shall 
be  laid  bofoi-e  the  Citizen  General."  Then 
on  retiring,  as  if  to  convince  himself  he  had 
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yit'UliHl  to  justice  rather  than  weakness,  "  It 
is  just,"  said  ho, "al'ter  all;  it  is  only  right." 

"  What  is  just?"  demanded  the  other  mu- 
nicipal. 

"  That  this  woman  should  be  permitted  to 
walk  in  the  garden  with  her  child,  who  is  an 
invalid." 

"Bah  !"  said  the  other;  "when  she  asks 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  from  the  Temple  to  la 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  that  will  be  permitted, 
her  fast  enough." 

The  Queen  heard  these  words,  and  turned 
very  pale,  but  still  drew  from  them  fresh 
courage  for  the  great  attempt  she  meditated. 
The  municipal  finished  his  breakfast,  and 
descended.  The  Queen  requested  she  might 
take  hers  in  her  daughter's  room,  which  was 
granted.  Madame  RoN^ale,  to  confirm  the 
statement  concerning  her  ill  health,  did  not 
quit  her  bed;  the  Queen  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth remained  near  her. 

At  one  o'clock,  as  usual,  Santerre  arrived. 
His  coming  was  announced  by  the  drums 
beating  the  march,  and  by  the  entrance  of  a 
fresh  battalion,  and  other  municipals,  who 
came  in  their  turn  to  relieve  those  on  guard. 
When  Santerre  had  fully  reviewed  the  bat- 
talion leaving,  and  the  one  about  to  take  its 
place,  and  had  paraded  his  large  heavy- 
limbed  horse  round  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
he  stood  still  for  a  moment.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  any  claims,  denun- 
ciations, or  requests.  The  municipal,  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  halt,  approached  him. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  said  Santerre, 
brusquely. 

"  Citizen,"  said  the  municipal,  "  I  come  to 
entreat  on  the  part  of  the  Queen " 

"Who  is  the  Queen?"  interrupted  San- 
terre. 

"True  !"  said  the  municipal, astonished  at 
his  own  mistake.  "What  have  I  said — I 
must  be  mad  ?  I  came  to  speak  on  the  part 
of  Madame  Veto." 

"  All  in  good  time,"  said  Santerre.  "  Now 
I  understand  you,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
me?" 

"  The  young  Veto  is  ill,  it  appears,  from 
want  of  proper  air  and  exercise." 

"Well,  is  it  necessary  again  to  bring  this 
before  the  public  ?  The  nation  granted  her 
permission  to  walk  in  the  garden,  and  she 
refused  it.     Bon  soir," 


"  That  is  exactly  it.     She  regrets  this  now, 
and  requests  you  will  permit  her  to  do  so." 

"There  is  no  difficulty  about  that.  You 
all  hear,"  said  Santerre,  "  that  Capet's  wife 
will  come  down  to  walk  in  the  garden. 
Now,"  addressing  the  whole  battalion,  "  take 
care  she  does  not  abuse  this  favour  granted 
her  by  the  nation,  by  making  her  escape  over 
the  wall ;  for  if  that  happens  I  will  cut  off 
every  one  of  your  heads."  A  roar  of  laughter 
followed  this  pleasantry  of  the  Citizen  Gen- 
eral. "  Now  that  is  settled,"  said  Santerre, 
"adieu.  I  am  going  to  the  Convention.  It 
appears  they  are  about  to  reunite  Roland  and 
Barbaroux,  and  the  question  is  to  deliver 
their  passport  to  another  world."  It  was 
this  intelligence  that  had  put  the  Citizen 
General  in  such  good  humour.  He  then  gal. 
loped  away.  The  battalion  just  quitted 
guard  followed  him,  then  the  municipals 
also  gave^place  to  those  who  had  received 
Santerre's  instructions  respecting  the  Queen. 
One  of  the  municipals  who  went  up  to  Marie 
Antoinette  perceived,  while  thanking  him, 
that  her  daughter  turned  from  red  to  pale, 
while  the  sister  seemed  engaged  in  tna/itcs  to 
God. 

"  Ah  !"'  thought  she,  looking  through  the 
window  towards  Heaven,  "your  soul  reposes 
there,  seigneur;  but  will  your  terrible  doom 
be  allowed  to  fall  heavily  on  us  ?" 

"Thanks,  monsieur,"  said  she,  with  that 
fascinating  smile  which  had  proved  the  ruin 
of  Bernane,  and  turned  the  heads  of  so  many 
of  his  fellow-men ;  "  thanks !" 

Then  turning  round  to  her  little  dog,  who 
leapt  after  her,  walking  on  his  hind-legs,  for 
he  well  understood  from  the  looks  of  his 
mistress  that  something  unusual  was  about 
to  take  place : 

"Come,  Jet,"  said  she,  "we  are  going  for 
a  walk." 

The  little  animal  began  to  frisk  and  jump, 
and,  after  looking  at  the  municipal  atten- 
tively, comprehending,  no  doubt,  that  from 
this  man  originated  the  intelligence  which 
had  made  his  mistress  so  happy,  ran  towards 
him,  and,  wagging  his  long  and  silky  tail, 
ventured  even  to  caress  him.  This  man, 
who  perhaps  might  be  insensible  to  the 
prayers  of  a  Queen,  could  not  resist  the 
caresses  of  a  little  dog. 

"  If  only  on  account  of  this  little  beast. 
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you  should  go  out  more  frequently,  Citoyenne 
Capet.  Ilumanity  commands  us  to  take  care 
of  every  creature." 

"  At  what  hour  shall  we  go  out,  mon- 
sieur ?"  demanded  the  queen.  "  Do  you  not 
think  the  sun  would  do  us  good  ?" 

"  You  can  go  out  when  you  please,"  said 
the  municipal;  "there  has  been  no  restric- 
tion on  the  subject.  If  you  like  to  go  out  at 
mid-day,  as  that  is  the  time  they  change  the 
sentinels,  there  will  be  less  bustle  in  the 
court." 

"  Then  let  it  be  at  mid-day,"  said  the 
Queen,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side,  to  still 
the  beating  of  her  heart.  And  she  regarded 
this  man,  who  appeared  to  her  less  stern 
than  his  associates,  and  who,  perhaps,  for 
kindly  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  a  prisoner, 
might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  conspiracy  which 
they  meditated.  But  at  the  moment  when 
compassion  was  stealing  over  the  heart  of 
the  woman,  the  mind  of  the  Queen  was 
aroused.  She  thought  of  the  corpses  of  her 
faithful  friends  strewed  upon  the  floors  of 
the  palace  on  the  tenth  of  August;  she  re- 
called to  memory  the  second  of  September, 
and  the  head  of  the  Princess  Lamballe,  car- 
ried on  a  pike  before  her  windows;  she  re- 
membered the  twenty-first  of  January,  when 
her  husband  died  upon  the  scaffold,  the  noise 
of  drums  extinguishing  his  feeble  voice; 
then  again  she  thought  of  her  son,  whose 
cries  of  distress  had  more  than  once  reached 
her  ears;  and  her  heart  became  hardened. 

"Alas!"  cried  she,  "misfortune  is  like  the 
blood  of  the  ancient  Hydras — it  is  teemful 
of  crops  of  future  evils !" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE     LITTLE    DOG    JET. 

The  municipal  left  to  call  his  colleagues, 
and  to  read  the  proces-verbal  left  by  the 
former  municipals.  The  Queen  renuiined 
alone  with  her  sister  and  child.  They  all 
three  regarded  each  other.  Then  Madame 
Royale  threw  her  arms  round  the  Queen, 
and  warmly  embraced  her.  Madame  Eliza- 
beth approached  her  sister,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 


"  Let  us  offer  up  our  prayers  to  God,"  said 
the  Queen,  "but  in  a  manner  that  no  one 
hears  us." 

It  was  one  of  those  fatal  epochs  when 
prayer,  that  natural  hymn  of  praise  which 
God  has  implanted  in  every  human  heart, 
became  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
since  prayer  is  an  act  of  praise  and  acknowl- 
edgment for  mercies  received.  But  in  the 
ideas  of  these  guardians  hope  and  gratitude 
afforded  subject  for  inquietude,  since  the 
Queen  could  hope  only  for  flight,  and  could 
thank  God  only  for  affording  her  the  means 
of  effecting  it.  This  mental  prayer  con- 
cluded, all  three  remained  without  uttering 
a  word. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck,  then  three-quarters, 
then  one.  But  the  moment  when  the  last 
stroke  resounded  from  the  bronze  timbrel 
the  noise  of  arms  was  heard  on  the  spiral 
staircase  ascending  to  the  Queen. 

"They  are  relieving  sentinels,"  said  she; 
"  they  come  to  seek  us." 

She  saw  her  sister  and  daughter  turn  very 
pale. 

"Courage!"  said  she,  trembling  herself 
with  emotion. 

"  It  is  one  o'clock,"  said  a  voice  from 
below.     "  Let  the  prisoners  descend." 

"  We  are  here,  gentlemen,"  replied  the 
Queen,  who,  with  a  sentiment  almost  of 
regi'et,  embraced  at  a  glance  the  black  walls 
and  the  rude  appurtenances  which  had  been 
more  or  less  the  companions  of  her  captivity. 

The  first  wicket  opened,  they  gained  the 
corridor,  which,  being  dark,  enabled  the 
three  captives  to  conceal  their  emotions. 
Before  them  frolicked  little  Jet;  but  when 
they  arrived  at  the  second — that  is  to  say, 
the  door  from  which  Marie  Antoinette  en- 
deavoured to  turn  her  eyes — the  faithful 
little  animal  first  placed  his  nose  to  the 
ground,  then  laid  his  head  upon  his  paws, 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  succession  of  plain- 
tive cries,  which  terminated  in  a  prolonged 
howl.  The  queen  passed  on  quickly,  not 
having  strength  sufficient  to  recall  her  dog. 
and  supported  herself  against  the  wall;  then 
essaying  to  advance  again  a  few  steps,  her 
limbs  refused  their  office,  and  she  felt  her- 
self compelled  to  stop.  Her  sister  and 
daughter  approached  her,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  three  females  remained  motion- 
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loss,  forming  a  melancholy  group,  the  mother  | 
resting    her   face    upon    the    head    of    her 
daughter,  when  little  Jet  rejoined  them. 

'*  Well!"  cried  the  voice,  *' do  you  or  do 
you  not  mean  to  come  down  ?" 

"  We  are  coming,"  said  the  municipal,  who 
had  remained  standing,  respecting  this  grief 
in  all  its  simplicity. 

"  Let  us  go  now,"  said  the  Queen,  as  she 
prepared  to  descend. 

When  the  prisoners  had  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  staircase,  opposite  the  doer,  under 
which  the  sun  slied  his  rays  of  bright  gold, 
the  rolling  of  the  drum  was  heard  summon- 
ing the  guard;  then  a  profound  silence,  the 
effect  of  curiosity,  ensued,  and  the  massive 
door  opened,  revolving  slowly  upon  its 
creaking  hinges.  A  woman  was  seated  on 
the  ground,  or  rather  on  the  corner  of  the 
stone  contiguous  to  this  door.  It  was  the 
woman  Tison,  whom  the  Queen  had  not  seen 
for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  whose  ab- 
sence at  supper  the  preceding  evening,  and 
at  their  morning's  meal,  had  excited  her  sur- 
prise. The  Queen  already  saw  the  light,  the 
trees,  the  garden,  and  beyond  the  barrier 
which  enclosed  the  garden  her  eyes  eagerly 
sought  the  little  hut  of  the  canteen,  where 
her  friends  so  impatiently  awaited  her  com- 
ing; when,  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  the 
woman  removed  her  hands,  and  the  Queen 
beheld  a  pale  and  care-worn  face  beneath  a 
mass  of  gray  dishevelled  locks.  The  change 
wrought  in  these  few  hours  was  so  great  that 
the  Queen  stood  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment. Then,  with  the  deliberation  peculiar 
to  those  deficient  in  reason,  she  knelt  down 
before  the  door,  impeding  the  passage  of 
Marie  Antoinette. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  good  woman  ?" 
demanded  the  Queen. 

''  He  said  it  was  necessary  that  you  should 
pardon  me." 

"Who  said  so?"  demanded  the  Queen. 

''  The  man  in  the  mantle,"  replied  the 
woman  Tison. 

The  Queen  looked  at  Madame  Elizabeth 
and  her  daughter,  surprised  at  this  ap- 
peal. 

"  Go  along,  go,"  said  the  municipal;  "let 
the  widow  Capet  pass;  she  has  permission  to 
walk  in  the  garden." 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  old  woman;  "that 


is  why  I  came  to  wait  for  her  hero,  since  they 
will  not  allow  me  to  go  up;  and  I  ought  to 
ask  her  forgiveness.  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  her  coming  out,  to  see  her." 

"  But  why,  then,  are  you  not  permitted  to 
go  up?"  demanded  the  Queen. 

The  woman  began  to  laugh. 

"Because  they  pretend  that  I  am  mad," 
said  she. 

The  Queen  looked  at  her,  and  saw  indeed 
that  the  wild  eyes  of  the  unlu\ppy  being  re- 
flected a  strange  light — that  vague  expres- 
sion denoting  all  absence  of  intellect. 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu!"  said  she.  "Poor 
woman  I  what  has  happened  ?" 

"Happened!  Do  you  not  know?"  said 
the  woman;  "but  if —  You  know  very  well, 
since  it  was  on  your  account  she  was  con- 
demned." 

"  Who  ?" 

"  Heloise." 

''Your  daughter?" 

"  Yes,  she — my  poor  child  !" 

"  Condemned  !  by  whom?    How  ?   Why  ?" 

"  Because  she  sold  a  bouquet." 

''What  bouquet?" 

"  A-  bouquet  of  carnations.     She  is  not  a- 
flower-girl,"  continued  the  old  woman,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  collect  her  thoughts,  "  then 
how  could  she  sell  this  bouquet  ?" 

The  Queen  shuddered;  she  felt  an  invisi- 
ble link  connected  this  scene  with  her  present 
situation,  and  convinced  her  the  time  must 
not  be  lost  in  useless  conversation. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  she,  "allow  me 
to  pass,  I  entreat  you  ;  you  can  tell  me  all 
this  by-and-by.'' 

"No,  now;  you  must  pardon  me,  and  I 
must  assist  you  to  escape,  that  he  may  save 
my  daughter." 

The  Queen  turned  pale  as  death.  "  Mon 
Dieu  !"  murmured  she,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  then  turning  towards  the  municipal, 
"Monsieur,"  said  she,  "have  the  kindness 
to  remove  this  woman ;  you  see  that  she  is 
mad." 

"Go,  go,  mother,"  said  the  municipal; 
"  decamp." 

But  the  woman  clung  to  the  wall,  still  re- 
iterating, "  She  must  pardon  me,  tliat  he  may- 
save  my  daughter." 

"  But  who  is  he  ?" 

"  The  man  in  the  mantle." 
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'*  Sis^ter/'  said  Madame  Elizabeth,  '"''  try  to 
console  her." 

"  Oh,  willingly,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  will  be  the  shortest  way;" 
then  turning  towards  the  mad  woman, 
"  What  do  3^ou  desire,  good  woman  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  wish  you  to  pardon  me  all  the  suffering 
I  have  caused  you  by  my  unjust  behaviour — 
all  the  denunciations  I  Jiave  made;  and  trust 
that  when  you  see  the  man  in  he  mantle, 
you  will  command  him  to  save  my  daughter; 
for  he  will  do  all  that  you  desire." 

"  I  do  not  know  whom  you  mean  by  the 
man  in  the  mantle,"  said  the  Queen;  "but 
that  is  not  the  question.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
your  piece  of  mind  to  obtain  my  pardon  for 
all  the  offences  you  imagine  you  have  com- 
mitted against  me,  I  freely  forgive  you,  my 
poor  woman,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart, 
and  trust  only  that  any  one  I  may  have 
offended  will  as  sincerely  pardon  me." 

"  Oh!"  cried  the  woman  Tison,  with  an  in- 
describable accent  of  joy,  "he  will  save  my 
child,  since  you  have  forgiven  me.  Your 
hand,  madame!  your  hand " 

The  Queen  astonished,  and  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  meaning,  presented  her  hand 
to  the  woman,  who  seized  it,  and  ardently 
pressed  her  lips  upon  it.  At  this  moment 
the  hoarse  voice  of  a  hawker  was  heard  in  the 
Temple  resounding  from  the  street. 

"This,"  cried  he,  "is  the  judgment  and 
decree  condemning  Heloise  Tison  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  reached  the  ears 
of  the  woman  Tison,  than  rising  from  her 
knees,  with  an  air  of  dogged  resolution,  she 
extended  her  arms  to  impede  the  passage  of 
the  Queen. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu !"  cried  the  Queen,  who 
had  not  lost  one  word  of  this  sentence,  so 
dreadful  to  her  ears. 

"  Condemned  to  death!"  cried  the  mother; 
"my  child  condemned! — my  Ileloise  lost! 
He  has  not  then  saved  her — and  now  he  can- 
not save  her!     Too  late — too  late!" 

"  Poor  woman,"  said  the  Queen,  "  believe 
me,  I  feel  for  you." 

"  You !"  said  she,  looking  at  her  fiercely 
with  her  blood-shot  eyes.  "  You  pity  me  ? 
Never — never !" 

"  You  are  mistaken.  I  pity  you  from  my 
heart;  but  do  pray  allow  me  to  pass." 


The  woman  burst  into  a  hoarse  laugh, 

"  Let  you  pass  ?  No,  no.  I  would  have 
assisted  you  to  escape,  because  he  promised, 
if  I  did  so,  he  would  rescue  my  daughter;  but 
since  she  is  condemned  to  death  you  shall  not 
alone  be  saved." 

"  Messieurs !"  cried  the  Queen,  "  come  to 
my  aid.  Do  you  not  see  that  this  woman  is 
quite  mad  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  mad;  I  know  well  what  I 
am  saying!"  cried  the  woman.  "It  is  the 
truth — there  was  a  conspiracy,  and  Simon 
discovered  all.  It  was  my  poor  daughter  who 
sold  the  bouquet.  She  confessed  it  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  ...  A  bouquet  of 
carnations  .  .  .  they  had  some  papers  con- 
cealed in  them." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Queen,  "  in  the  name 
of  Heaven!" 

The  voice  of  the  crier  was  again  heard,  re- 
peating— 

"  This  is  the  judgment  and  decree  con- 
demning the  girl  Heloise  Tison  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy." 

"  Do  you  hear  it  ?"  screamed  the  lunatic  to 
the  groups  of  national  guards  scattered 
around ;  "  do  you  hear  ?  Condemned  to 
death :  it  is  you  who  have  killed  my  daughter 
— you,  Austrian,  you!" 

"  Messieurs,"  said  the  Queen,  "  if  you  will 
not  release  me  from  this  mad  woman,  allow 
me  at  least  to  return  to  my  apartments.  I 
cannot  support  the  reproaches  of  this  woman, 
unjust  as  they  are;  it  crushes  my  heart,"  and 
she  turned  away,  sighing  deeply. 

"Yes,  yes — weep,  hypocrite!"  cried  the 
maddened  wretch;  "your  bouquet  will  cost 
you  dear.  .  .  .  She  must  have  suspected  you. 
Thus  it  is  you  doom  all  those  to  death  who 
serve  you.  You  carry  misery,  Austrian, 
everywhere!  Your  friends  are  dead — your 
husband  and  your  defenders  have  all  perished 
— and  now  they  will  sacrifice  my  unhappy 
child!  When  will  your  turn  come,  that  no 
more  may  die  for  you  ?"  And  the  miserable 
creature  accompanied  these  last  words  with 
threatening  gestures.  The  Queen  hid  her 
face  between  her  hands. 

"Unhappy  woman,"  observed  ^ladame 
Elizabeth,  venturing  to  speak,  "  are  you  aware 
that  she  whom  you  address  is  the  Queen  ?" 

"  The  Queen!"  repeated  the  maniac,  whose 
madness  every  moment  increased,  *'  if  she  is 
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the  Qncon,  let  her  defend  my  poor  girl  against 
the  hangman,  who  seeks  her  life.  .  .  .  Who 
will  show  mercy  to  my  poor  lleloiso  ?  .  .  . 
Kings  can  show  mercy.  .  .  .  Render  me  back 
my  child,  and  I  will  acknowledge  her  as 
queen.  Till  then,  she  is  only  a  woman,  and 
a  woman  who  brings  misery  upon  all,  and 
kills  all " 

"  Oh  !  have  pity,  madame  !"  cried  Marie 
Antoinette;  "you  see  my  tears  and  dis- 
tress," and  she  again  made  an  attempt  to 
pass,  not  fi"om  any  hope  of  escape,  but  to 
free  herself  from  this  cruel  attack. 

"You  shall  not  pass  !"  roared  the  old  wom- 
an. "You  want  to  escape,  Madame  Veto. 
...  I  know  it  all,  the  man  in  the  mantle 
told  me  you  Avant  to  go  and  rejoin  the  Prus- 
sians. But  you  shall  not  escape,"  continued 
she,  clasping  the  robe  of  the  Queen.  "  I  will 
prevent  you.  A  la  lanterne,  Madame  Veto  ! 
To  arms,  citizens  !  let  us  march " 

And  with  her  arms  wrestling,  her  grizzled 
locks  dishevelled,  and  hanging  over  her  hag- 
gard countenance — her  blood-shot  eyes — the 
unfortunate  creature  fell  to  the  ground,  in 
her  fall  tearing  the  robe  she  still  held  in  her 
hand.  The  Queen,  terrified,  but  disembar- 
rassed at  least  of  the  maniac,  was  flying  to 
the  side  of  the  garden,  when  all  at  once  a 
terrible  cry  resounded,  mingled  with  loud 
barking,  and  accompanied  with  a  strange  up- 
roar, arousing  the  national  guards  from  their 
stupor,  who,  attracted  by  the  scene,  immedi- 
ately surrounded  Marie  Antoinette. 

"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  Treason  !"  shouted 
a  man,  whom  from  his  voice  the  Queen  recog- 
nised as  the  shoemaker  Simon.  Near  this 
man,  who,  sword  in  hand,  guarded  the  thresh- 
old of  the  cabin,  little  Jet  was  barking  furi- 
ously. 

*'  To  arms  !  every  one  to  his  post  !"  cried 
Simon  ;  "  we  are  betrayed.  Compel  the 
Austrian  to  turn  back.  To  arms  !  to  arms  !" 
An  officer  ran  forward,  when  Simon  spoke  to 
him,  pointing  with  enraged  gestures  to  the 
interior  of  the  hut.  The  officer  in  his  turn 
then  cried  "  To  arms  !" 

"Jet !  Jet  !"  called  the  Queen,  advancing 
some  steps.  But  the  dog  only  continued  to 
bark  more  furiously.  The  national  guard 
ran  to  arms,  and  rushed  towards  the  hut, 
whilst  the  municipals  took  possession  of  the 
Queen,    her  daughter  and  sister,  and  com- 


pelled   them  to  re-enter   the  wicket,   which 
they  closed  behind  tiiem. 

"  Prepare  your  arms  !"  cried  the  munici- 
pals to  the  sentinels.  And  the  sound  of  fire- 
arms was  heard. 

"It  is  there!  it  is  there  !"  cried  Simon. 
"  under  the  trap  I  saw  it  shut  again,  I  am 
certain  of  it.  Besides,  the  Austrian's  dog,  a 
good  little  animal,  who  was  not  in  the  plot, 
barked  at  the  conspirators,  who  are  no  doubt 
still  in  the  cave.     Hold  !  he  barks  again." 

Indeed  Jet,  instigated  by  Simon's  ciies  and 
shouts,  began  to  bark  again  more  strenuously 
than  before.  The  officer  seized  the  ring  of 
the  trap,  but  seeing  he  was  unable  to  raise  it, 
two  of  the  grenadiers  went  to  his  assistance, 
but  without  the  slightest  success. 

"■  You  perceive  they  hold  the  trap-door 
from  below.  Fire  through  the  trap-door,  my 
friends,  fire  !"  said  Simon. 

"Oh  !"  cried  Madame  Plumeau,  "you will 
break  my  bottles." 

"  Fire  !"  repeated  Simon,  "fire  !" 

"Be  silent,  brawler,"  said  the  officer,  "and 
bring  some  hatchets,  and  begin  to  open  the 
planks.  Now  let  a  few  men  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  and  fire  into  the  trap-door  the 
instant  an  opening  is  made."  The  groaning 
of  planks  and  a  sudden  jerk  informed  the 
national  guards  that  some  movement  was  tak- 
ing place  in  the  interior.  Directly  after- 
wards they  heard  a  motion  under  ground, 
like  an  iron  portcullis  being  closed. 

"  Courage  !"  said  the  officer  to  the  sappers, 
who  worked  indefatigably.  The  hatchets  en- 
tered the  planks.  Twenty  guns  were  low- 
ered in  the  direction  of  the  opening,  which 
enlarged  every  moment.  But  through  the 
aperture  no  one  could  be  seen.  The  officer 
lighted  a  torch  and  threw  it  into  the  cave.  It 
was  empty.  They  then  raised  the  trap-door, 
which  now  offered  no  resistance.  "  Follow 
me  !"  said  the  officer,  bravely  descending  the 
ladder. 

"  En  avant  !  en  avant  !"  cried  the  national 
guards,  following  the  example  of  their  of- 
ficer. 

"Ah  !  Madame  Plumeau,"  said  Simon, 
"you  lent  your  cellar  to  the  aristocrats." 

The  wall  was  broken  down,  the  humid  soil 
was  trampled  by  numerous  feet,  and  a  con- 
duit of  three  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high, 
like  the  branch  of  a  trench,  plunged  in  tlie 
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direction  of  "la  Rue  de  la  Corderie."  The 
officer  vcDtnred  into  this  opening,  resolved  to 
follow  these  aristocrats  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  but  when  he  had  advanced  three  or 
four  steps,  he  found  all  further  progress  im- 
peded by  an  iron  grating. 

"  Stop  !"  said  he  to  those  who  were  closely 
pressing  behind  him  ;  "  we  can  proceed  no 
longer,  here  is  a  physical  impediment." 

"  Well,"  -said  the  municipal,  who,  having 
placed  the  prisoners  in  security,  anxiously 
awaited  the  news  ;  "  well,  what  have  you  dis- 
covered ?" 

''Parbleu!"  said  the  officer,  reappearing, 
"  it  was  doubtless  a  conspiracy ;  the  aristo- 
crats wanted  to  carry  off  tlie  Queen,  and  of 
course  she  connived  with  them." 

"Peste!"  cried  the  municipal,  "  send  some 
one  after  the  citizen  Santerre,  that  he  may  in- 
form the  Commune." 

"Soldiers,"  said  the  officer,  "remain  in 
this  cellar,  and  if  any  one  presents  himself, 
kill  him." 

And  the  officer,  having  issued  his  orders, 
remounted  to  make  his  report. 

"  Ah !  ah !"  said  Simon,  rubbing  his 
hands — "ah  !  ah!  will  they  still  say  I  am  a 
fool  ?  Brave  Jet!  Jet  is  a  famous  patriot. 
Jet  has  saved  the  Republic.  Come  here.  Jet, 
come."  And  the  brute  who  had  coaxed  the 
poor  little  dog,  the  moment  he  approached 
him,  raised  his  foot,  and  kicked  him  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  feet.  "  I  like  you.  Jet," 
said  he;  "ah!  you  will  cut  your  mistress's 
throat.  Come  here.  Jet,  come."  But  instead 
this  time  of  obeying  him,  Jet  ran  away  howl- 
ing, on  the  road  towards  the  keep. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE    MUSCADIN. 


It  was  near  two  o'clock.  Louis  was  prom- 
enading np  and  down  in  Maurice's  room, 
while  Agesilas  polished  his  master's  boots  in 
the  antechamber,  only  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  conversation  the  door  remained 
open,  and  during  his  walk  Louis  stopped, 
and  often  addressed  a  few  questions  to  the 
official. 

"  And  you  say,  citizen  Agesilas,  that  your 
master  left  home  this  morning?" 


"Oh!  mon  Dieu!  yes." 

"  At  the  usual  hour  ?" 

"  It  might  be  ten  minutes  earlier,  or  ten 
minutes  later,  I  cannot  say  exactly." 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  him  since '""' 

"No,  citizen." 

Louis  continued  his  walk,  and  after  three 
or  four  turns  again  stopped,  and  renewed  his 
questions. 

"  Had  he  his  sword  with  him  ?"  demanded 
he. 

"  When  he  goes  to  the  section,  he  invari- 
ably carries  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  has  gone  to  the  section  ?" 

"  At  least  he  told  me  so." 

"In  that  case  I  shall  join  him,"  said  Louis, 
"  and  if  we  miss  one  another,  tell  him  I  have 
been,  and  left  to  rejoin  him." 

"  Wait,"  said  Agesilas. 

"  Why  ?" 

"  I  hear  his  footstep  on  the  staircase."   • 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Maurice  entered.  Louis  bestowed 
a  hasty  glance  upon  him,  and  perceived  noth- 
ing extraordinary  in  his  appearance. 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last,"  said  he.  '*! 
have  been  waiting  here  these  two  hours." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Maurice,  smil- 
ing, "  that  has  afforded  you  plenty  of  time  to 
compose  distichs  and  quatrains." 

"  Alas!  mon  ami,  I  have  made  none." 

"  Why,  is  the  world  coming  to  an  end  ?" 

"  My  dear  Maurice,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  You  unhappy  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  miserable.  I  am  suffering 
from  remorse." 

"  Remorse  ?" 

"  Eh!  mon  Dieu!  Yes,"  said  Louis.  "  Be- 
tween you  and  her  there  was  no  alternative — 
between  you  and  her  I  would  not  hesitate, 
but,  you  see,  Arthemise  is  in  despair,  for  she 
was  her  friend." 

"Poor  girl!" 

"  And  it  was  she  who  gave  me  her  ad- 
dress." .  .  . 

"You  had  much  better  have  allowed 
things  to  take  their  natural  course." 

"  Yes  ;  and  at  this  very  moment  you  would 
have  been  condemned  in  her  stead." 

"  Powerfully  argued,  dear  friend.  But  I 
who  come  to  ask  your  advice,  think  you 
are  too  wise  for  that." 

"  Never  mind,  ask  awav." 
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"This  poor  girl:  do  you  nndurstiind  ?  I 
wish  to  iittein])t  some  incaiis  oi.  saving  lier. 
Even  if  I  could  only  give  or  receive  Ji  blow  in 
her  defence,  I  feel  tis  if  it  would  do  me  good." 

"You  arc  mad,  Louis,"  said  Maurice, 
shrugging  his  slioulders. 

"  If  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  ?" 

"  It  is  too  late,  she  is  condemned." 

"  Truly,"  said  Louis,  "  it  is  dreadful  to  see 
this  poor  girl  sacrificed  thus." 

"  The  more  so,  since  it  was  my  safety  has 
entailed  her  death.  But  after  all,  Louis,  we 
have  one  consolation.  She  was  a  conspira- 
tor." 

"  Mon  Dieu,"  said  Louis,  "  does  not  every 
one  conspire  uow-a-days  ?  She  has  done  no 
more,  poor  girl,  than  every  one  else  does." 

"  Neither  complain  too  much,  nor  too 
loudly,  my  friend,"  said  Maurice,  ''for  we 
ha^fe  to  bear  our  share  in  this  trouble.  Be- 
lieve me,  Ave  are  not  so  fully  cleared  from  the 
accusation  of  being  her  accomplices,  that  no 
stain  remains  behind.  To-day,  at  the  sec- 
tion, I  was  termed  '  Girondin,'  by  the  Cap- 
tain of  Chasseurs  of  Saint  Leu;  and  I,  at  the 
same  time,  found  it  necessary  to  convince 
him,  by  a  blow  from  my  sword,  that  he  was 
mistaken." 

"  Then,  that  was  the  reason  you  returned 
so  late  ?" 

"  Just  so." 

''But  why  did  you  not  inform  me  ?" 

"  Because  in  affairs  of  this  nature  one  can- 
not restrain  oneself,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
conclude  them  immediately,  that  they  may 
make  no  noise." 

*'  And  this  canaille  called  you  '  Girondin,' 
Maurice  ?" 

"Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  yes;  and  this  will  con- 
vince you  that  another  adventure  of  this 
nature,  and  we  become  unpopular;  and  you 
well  know,  Louis,  in  these  times,  unpopular 
is  a  symbolical  term  for  suspect." 

"  I  well  know  it,"  said  Louis;  "and  that 
word  appals  the  bravest  heart;  but  never 
mind.  ...  It  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to 
allow  this  poor  girl  to  die  without  soliciting 
her  pardon,  this  poor  Heloise  to  be  led  to  the 
guillotine  without  asking  her  forgiveness." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  do  ?" 

"I  wish  you  to  remain  here;  you  have 
nothing  to   reproach   yourself   with.     With 


me,  yon  see,  the  case  is  very  different.  Since 
I  can  do  nothing  for  lu^r,  I  will  meet  her  on 
her  way.  I  wish  to  go  there,  Maurice;  do 
you  comprehend  me?  She  might  even  only 
give  me  her  hand." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,  then,"  said  Mau- 
rice. 

'•  Impossible,  my  friend:  you  are  a  munici- 
pal, secretary  to  a  section,  and  you  have 
been  tried,  whilst  I  have  only  been  your  de- 
fender; they  will  think  you  guilty,  therefore 
remain  here.  As  for  me,  it  is  quite  another 
thing.  I  risk  nothing,  and  therefore  may 
go." 

"  Go,  then,"  said  he;  "  but  be  prudent." 

Louis  smiled,  shook  Maurice's  hand,  and 
went  out.  Maurice  opened  his  window,  and 
looked  a  sad  adieu;  but  before  Louis  had 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  he  looked 
back  more  than  once,  and  each  time,  as  if 
drawn  by  magnetic  influence  and  sympathy, 
Louis  turned  round,  looked  at  him,  and 
smiled.  At  last,  when  he  disappeared  at  the 
corner  of  the  quay,  Maurice  closed  the  win- 
dow, threw  himself  into  a  fauteuil,  and  fell 
into  one  of  those  dreamy  moods  which  in 
people  of  strong  mind  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, often  are  the  presentiments  of  misfor- 
tune, as  they  resemble  the  calm  generally 
precursor  of  the  storm.  He  was  softly  awak- 
ened from  his  reverie,  or  rather  state  of 
stupor,  by  his  official,  who,  on  returning 
from  the  execution  of  some  commission, 
entered  with  the  sprightly  air  of  a  servant 
anxious  to  communicate  his  budget  of  news. 
Seeing  his  master  pre-occupied,  he  dared  not 
interrupt  him,  and  therefore  consoled  him- 
self  by  constantly  passing  and  re-passing 
before  him,  without  any  reasonable  cause  for 
so  doing. 

"AVhat  is  it?"  at  length  said  Maurice; 
"speak,  if  you  have  anything  to  tell  me." 

"Ah  !  citizen,  another  desperate  conspir- 
acy." 

Maurice  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  A  conspiracy  enough  to  make  the  hair 
of  one's  head  stand  upright,"  continued 
Agesilas. 

"Indeed  !"  replied  Maurice,  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  hear  daily  of  thirty  conspira- 
cies at  this  epoch. 

"Yes,  citizen,"  replied  Agesilas;  "it 
drives    me    to   frenzy,   you    see.      Nothing 
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else  is  thought  of  —  it  makes  one's  flesh 
creep." 

"Let  us  hear  tins  conspiracy,"  said  Mau- 
rice. V 

"■  Tiie  Austrian  lias  failed  in  lier  altempt 
to  escape." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Maurice,  beginning  to 
listen  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

"It  seems,"  continued  Agesilas,  "that  the 
widow  Capet  was  in  communication  with  the 
girl  Tison,  who  is  to  be  guillotined  to-day. 
She  has  not  escaped,  unfortunate  crea- 
ture !" 

"  How  had  the  Queen  communication  with 
this  girl?"  demanded  Maurice,  who  felt  the 
perspiration  exuding  at  every  pore. 

"  Through  a  carnation.  Can  you  imagine, 
citizen,  how  they  could  have  conveyed  the 
plan  to  her  in  a  carnation  ?" 

"  In  a  carnation  ?     Who  did  this  ?" 

"  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de — wait  then. 
He  bears  a  fine  title — but  as  for  me,  I  forget 
all  these  names.  A  Chevalier  de  Chateau — 
what  a  fool  I  am  !  it  is  not  a  Chateau — a 
Chevalier  de  Maison." 

"De  Maison  Eouge?" 

"  That  is  it." 

"Impossible!" 

"  How  impossible  ?  when  I  told  you  they 
have  found  the  trap-door,  the  subterranean 
passage  and  coaches." 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  told  me 
nothing  about  all  this." 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  then." 

"  Go  on,  then.  If  it  is  a  story,  it  is  at  least 
a  good  one." 

"  No,  citizen,  it  is  not  a  story;  and,  in 
proof  of  that,  I  had  it  from  a  citizen  porter. 
The  aristocrats  had  dug  a  mine,  and  this 
mine  commenced  at  la  Rue  de  la  Corderie, 
and  terminated  in  the  cellar  of  the  little 
cabin  belonging  to  Madame  Plumeau,  who 
has  narrowly  escaped  being  arrested  as  an 
accomplice.  This  widow  Plumeau — you  see 
it  all  now,  I  hope  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Maurice;  "but  after- 
wards?" 

"  Capet's  wife  was  to  escape  by  the  subter- 
ranean passage.  She  already  had  her  foot  on 
the  first  step,  when  Simon  caught  her  by  her 
robe.  They  beat  to  arms  in  the  city,  and  the 
recall  in  the  sections.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
drum?      There!     It  is  said  that  the  Prus- 


sians are  at  Dumartin,  and  have  recon- 
noitred as  far  as  the  frontiers." 

In  the  midst  of  this  flow  of  words,  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  falsehood,  probability  and 
impossibility,  ^laurice  seized  the  winding 
thread.  All  sprung  from  the  carnation  pre- 
sented before  his  eyes  to  the  Queen,  and 
purchased  by  himself  from  the  poor  miser- 
able flower-girl.  This  carnation  contained 
the  plan  of  the  plot,  the  whole  of  which  now 
burst  upon  him,  connected  as  it  was  with 
the  events,  more  or  less  true,  detailed  by 
Agesilas.  At  this  moment  the  noise  of  the 
drum  was  heard  still,  and  Maurice  listened 
to  the  crier  in  the  street. 

"Tremendous  conspiracy  discovered  at  the 
Temple  by  the  Citizen  Simon.  Grand  con- 
spiracy in  favour  of  the  widow  Capet,  dis- 
covered at  the  Temple." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Maurice;  "it  is  just  as  I 
thought.  There  is  some  truth  in  all  this. 
And  Louis,  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  ex- 
citation, goes  to  offer  himself  to  this  girl, 
and  make  himself  a  suspect." 

Maurice  took  up  his  hat,  clasped  his  sword- 
belt,  and  with  two  bounds  was  in  the  street. 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?"  said  Maurice  to  him- 
self. "Probably  on  the  road  to  the  con- 
cierge."   And  he  rushed  towards  the  quay. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Quai  de  la  Me- 
gisserie,  some  pikes  and  bayonets,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  fancied  in  the  centre  he  could 
distinguish  the  costume  of  a  National  Guard, 
and  in  the  group  signs  of  hostile  movements. 
He  ran,  his  heart  oppressed  with  the  dread  of 
impending  misfortune,  towards  the  assem- 
blage on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  pressed  by  the  company  of 
Marseillais  was  Louis.  He  was  very  pale,  his 
lips  compressed,  his  eyes  menacing:  his  hand 
upon  the  handle  of  his  sword,  measuring  the 
place  best  calculated  to  strike  the  blows  he 
fully  intended  to  inflict  on  his  cowardly  as- 
sailants. Within  two  feet  from  Louis  stood 
Simon.  He  Mas  laughing  ferociously,  and 
pointing  him  out  to  the  Marseillais  and  the 
populace,  saying — 

"Look  at  him!  look  well  at  him!  He  is 
one  of  those  that  I  drove  from  the  Temple 
yesterday  for  an  aristocrat.  He  is  one  of 
those  who  favoured  the  correspondence  with 
the  carnations.     This  is  an  accomplice  of  the 
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girl  Tison,  who  will  pass  here  presently. 
Well,  do  you  see? — he  walks  quietly  on  the 
quay  whilst  his  coadjutor  goes  to  the  guillo- 
tine; and,  perhaps,  she  was  even  more  to  him 
than  an  assistant.  She  migh*^^  be  his  mistress, 
and  he  is  here  to  bid  her  farewell,  or  to  try 
and  save  her!" 

Louis  was  not  the  man  to  endure  much 
more.  He  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard. 
At  the  same  time  the  crowd  opened  to  admit 
a  man,  who  rushed  headlong  into  the  group, 
whose  broad  shoulders  had  already  knocked 
down  two  or  three  spectators  who  were  pre- 
paring to  become  actors  in  this  scene. 

" Be  happy,  Simon,"  said  Maurice.  "You 
regretted  no  doubt,  that  I  was  not  with 
my  friend  to  enable  you  to  turn  your  new 
title  of  Denunciator  to  full  account.  De- 
nounce! Simon,  denounce!     I  am  here." 

"Ma  foi!  yes/' said  Simon,  with  his  hideous 
laugh;  *'and  your  arrival  is  very  apropos. 
This,"  continued  he,  *'is  the  elegant  Maurice 
Lindey,  who  was  accused  at  the  same  time  as 
the  girl  Tison,  but  was  acquitted  because  he 
was  rich." 

"A  la  lauterne!  A  la  lanterue!"  cried  the 
Marseillais. 

"Yes,  forsooth,  you  had  better  make  the 
attempt,"  said  Maurice,  and  advancing  a  step 
he  pricked  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  cut- 
throats in  the  forehead,  so  that  the  blood 
from  his  wound  nearly  blinded  him. 

"Have  at  the  murderer!"  cried  the  latter. 

The  Marseillais  lowered  their  pikes,  raised 
their  hatchets,  and  loaded  their  guns,  while 
the  frightened  crowd  dispersed,  leaving  the 
two  friends  to  contend  alone  against  this  storm 
of  blows.  They  regarded  each  other  with  a 
last  sad,  yet  sublime  smile,  while  calmly 
awaiting  their  destruction  from  the  whirl- 
wind of  iron  and  flame  which  threatened 
them,  when,  all  at  once,  the  door  of  the 
house  against  which  they  were  leaning  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a  swarm  of  young  people, 
attired  in  the  habits  of  those  termed  "Mus- 
cadins,"  or  Fops,  each  wearing  a  sword  and 
brace  of  pistols  in  his  girdle,  rushed  upon 
the  Marseillais,  and  were  instantly  engaged 
in  a  terrific  contest. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  cried  Maurice  and 
Louis  simultaneously,  animated  by  this  un- 
expected relief,  Avithout  reflecting  that  to 
fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  new-comers  was  to 


confirm  Simon's  accusation,  "  Hurrah !"  But 
if  they  were  forgetful  of  their  own  safety, 
another  thought  for  them.  A  short  young 
man,  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
with  blue  eyes,  who  fought  without  any  in- 
termission, with  infinite  science  and  valour, 
with  a  heavy  sword,  which  any  one  would 
have  thought  his  delicate  and  feminine 
hand  incapable  of  wielding,. perceiving  that 
Maurice  and  Louis,  instead  of  escaping 
by  the  door,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
left  open  with  that  intention,  remained 
fighting  by  his  side,  turned  round,  saying  in 
a  low  voice :  "  Fly  directly  through  this  door; 
pay  no  attention  to  what  we  may  do  here,  or 
you  will  uselessly  compromise  yourselves." 
The7i,  seeing  the  two  friends  hesitate,  he 
suddenly  cried  out,  addressing  himself  to 
Maurice:  "Away,"  said  he;  "no  patriots 
among  us,  Citizen  Lindey;  we  are  aristocrats 
here." 

At  these  words,  united  to  the  audacity 
which  would  induce  a  man  publicly  to  accuse 
himself  of  what  at  this  period  must  lead  to 
certain  death,  the  crowd  uttered  a  loud  shout. 
But  the  fair  young  man,  without  evincing 
any  symptoms  of  alarm,  pushed  Maurice  and 
Louis  into  the  alley,  where  he  closed  the  door 
behind  them.  He  then,  with  the  three  or  four 
friends  who  had  been  assisting  him,  threw 
himself  into  the  melee,  which  was  now  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  approach  of  the 
fatal  cart.  Maurice  and  Louis,  thus  miracu- 
lously saved,  regarded  each  other  in  amaze- 
ment; but  comprehending  they  had  no  time 
to  lose,  sought  for  some  outlet.  This  seemed 
to  have  been  managed  expressly  for  them. 
They  entered  a  court,  and  at  the  end  discov- 
ered a  small  door  concealed,  which  opened 
into  la  Rue  Saint-Germaine-l'Auxerrois.  At 
this  moment  a  detachment  of  gendarmes 
opened  from  Pont  au  Change,  who  had  soon 
swept  over  the  quay,  although,  from  the 
traverse  street  where  our  two  friends  had 
concealed  themselves,  they  heard  for  an  in- 
stant the  noise  of  an  obstinate  struggle.  They 
preceded  the  cart  which  conducted  the  hap- 
less Heloise  to  the  scaffold. 

"Gallop!"  cried  a  voice,  "gallop!" 

The  cart  preceded  at  a  quick  pace,  and 

Louis  saw  the  unfortunate  girl   standing,  a 

smile  upon  her  lips,  and  calm  reliance  in  her 

eve,  but  was  unable  to  exchange  even  a  gest- 
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ure  with  her,  as  she  passed  without  seeing 
him,  in  the  midst  of  a  wliirlwind  of  people, 
shouting,  "  To  tlie  guillotine  with  the  aristo- 
crat !  to  the  guillotine !"  The  noise  decreased 
in  the  distance  till  they  reached  the  Tuileries. 
Then  the  little  door  through  which  Maurice 
and  Louis  had  escaped  again  opened,  and 
three  or  four  Muscadins,  with  their  clothes 
torn  and  stained  with  blood,  passed  through. 
It  was  probably  all  that  remained  of  the  little 
troop.  The  fair  young  man  went  through 
the  last, 

"Alas!"  said  he,  ''this  cause  is  then  ac- 
cursed." And  casting  from  him  his  sword, 
notched  and  bloody,  he  rushed  towards  la 
Rue  des  Lavaudieres. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    CHEVALIER    DE    MAISON    KOUGE. 

Maurice  hastened  to  return  to  the  section 
to  enter  a  complaint  against  Simon.  It  is 
true  that  before  quitting  Maurice,  Louis  had 
found  a  more  expeditious  way;  this  was  to 
collect  some  Thermopyles  to  lie  in  wait  for 
him,  and  kill  him  in  a  pitched  battle.  But 
Maurice  was  strenuously  opposed  to  this 
plan. 

"You  are  ruined,"  said  he,  "if  you  make 
use  of  these  means.  Crush  Simon,  but  do 
it  legally.  That  ought  to  be  an  easy  thing 
enough  to  the  lawyers." 

Consequently,  the  next  morning,  Maurice 
laid  a  formal  complaint  before  the  section, 
but  was  both  astonished  and  annoyed  when 
the  President  turned  a  deaf  ear,  excusing 
himself  by  saying  he  could  not  interfere 
between  two  good  citizens,  each  incited  by 
the  love  of  country. 

"Good,"  said  Maurice.  "I  know  now 
how  to  act  to  merit  the  reputation  of  a  good 
citizen.  To  assemble  the  people,  and  to 
assassinate  a  man  who  displeases  you;  this 
you  call  being  'incited  by  love  of  coun- 
try.' Well,  I  return  to  Louis's  opinion, 
which  I  was  wrong  to  dispute.  After  to- 
day, as  you  hear,  I  shall  adopt  patriotism, 
and  shall  first  experimentalize  upon  Simon." 

"Citizen  Maurice,"  said  the  President, 
"you  are,  after  all;  perhaps  more  to  blame 


in  this  affair  than  Simon.  He  has  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy,  which  it  was  not  his 
province  to  do  so.  You  have  seen  nothing, 
although  the  discovery  formed  part  of  your 
duty;  and  more,  you  have  held  communi- 
cation, accidentally  or  intentionally  we  know 
not  which,  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation." 

"  I  ?"  said  Maurice.  "  Well,  this  is  some- 
thing new.  And  with  whom,  pray.  Citizen 
President?" 

"With  the  Citizen  Maison  Rouge." 

"I?"  said  Maurice,  stupefied.  "I  had 
communication  with  the  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Rouge?  I  do  not  even  know  him — I  never " 

"  You  have  been  seen  speaking  to  him." 

"  To  shake  his  hand." 

"  I  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Where  ?  When,  Citizen  President  ?" 
said  Maurice,  carried  away  by  the  firm  con- 
viction of  his  own  innocence.  "  You  have 
lied." 

"Your  zeal  for  your  country  carries  you 
too  far.  Citizen  Maurice,"  said  the  President, 
"and  you  will  regret  what  you  have  said, 
when  I  tell  you  I  can  prove  Avliat  I  say  to  be 
true.  I  have  advanced  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Here  are  three  different  reports  ac- 
cusing you." 

"  Now.'"  said  Maurice,  "  do  you  really 
think  me  simple  enough  to  believe  in  your 
'Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  ?'" 

"  And  why  should  you  not  believe  it  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  only  the  ghost  of  a  con- 
spirator, with  whom  you  always .  have  a 
conspiracy  ready  to  amuse  your  enemies." 

"Read  the  denunciations." 

"  I  will  read  nothing,"  said  Maurice.  "  I 
protest  I  have  never  seen  the  Chevalier — 
never  spoken  to  him.  Let  aiiy  one  who 
doubts  my  word  of  honour  come  and  tell  me 
so.     I  shall  know  how  to  answer  him." 

The  President  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Maurice,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  in  arrears 
with  any  one,  did  the  same.  An  air  of 
gloomy  silence  pervaded  the  remainder  of 
the  sitting.  After  the  meeting  was  con- 
cluded, the  President,  a  staunch  patriot, 
raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  district  bv 
the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  approached 
Maurice,  and  said — 

"  Come.  Maurice,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
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]\I;iurico  followcti  tlic  President,  who  con- 
iliicteil  liim  into  a  little  calunct  contiguous 
to  that  where  the  sittings  were  hcUl.  On 
arriving  there,  he  regarded  Maurice  for  a 
moment  in  silence;  then  placing  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder — 

"  Maurice,"  said  he,  "  I  knew  and  esteemed 
your  father;  this  makes  me  esteem  and  love 
you.  Believe  me,  you  incur  great  danger 
from  want  of  faith — the  first  falling  off  of  a 
truly  revolutionary  spirit.  Maurice,  my 
friend,  they  who  lose  their  faith  also  lose 
their  fidelity.  You  do  not  believe  in  the 
enemies  of  the  nation,  therefore  you  pass 
near  without  seeing  them,  and  become  the 
instrument  in  their  j)lots  without  being 
aware  of  it." 

''What,  the  devil!"  said  Maurice.  "I 
know.  Citizen,  I  am  a  man  of  feeling,  and 
possess  some  share  of  jmtriotic  zeal,  but  my 
zeal  does  not  render  me  a  fanatic.  There 
are  twenty  pretended  conspiracies,  to  which 
the  public  assign  the  same  name.  I  demand 
to  face  my  accuser." 

"You  will  not  believe  in  the  conspirator, 
Maurice,"  said  the  President;  "then  tell 
me,  do  you  believe  in  the  red  carnations,  for 
which  Heloise  Tison  was  yesterday  guillo- 
tined ?" 

Maurice  started. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage, under  the  Temple  garden,  communicat- 
ing from  the  cellar  of  the  Citoyenne  Plumeau 
to  a  certain  house  in  La  Eue  dela  Corderie?" 

"  No,"  said  Maurice. 

"  Then  do  as  Thomas  the  Apostle  did — 
*  Go  and  see.' " 

"  I  am  not  on  guard  at  the  Temple,  and 
they  would  not  allow  me  to  enter  there." 

"  Any  one  may  enter  the  Temple  now." 

«  How  is  that  ?" 

"Read  the  report,  since  you  are  so  in- 
credulous. I  shall  only  proceed  by  official 
information." 

"  Well,"  said  Maurice,  reading  the  report, 
"  this  is  to  the  point." 

"  Continue." 

"  They  have  transported  the  Queen  to  the 
Conciergerie,"  cried  Maurice. 

"  Do  you  think  that  from  a  dream,  or  what 
you  call  an  imaginary  idea,  or  an  idle  story, 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  would 
have  adopted  so  grave  a  measure  ?" 


"  This  measure  has  been  adopted,  but  will 
never  be  executed  like  many  more  I  have 
seen,  and  all " 

"  Read  to  the  end,"  said  the  president,  and 
he  presented  him  with  the  last  paper. 

"The  receipt  of  Richard,  the  gaoler  of  the 
Conciergerie,"  cried  Maurice;  "she  has  been 
there  these  two  hours."  This  time  Maurice 
remained  deep  in  thought. 

"  The  Commune,  as  you  know,"  continued 
the  president,  "  acts  with  profound  judg- 
ment. It  is  digging  a  furrow  long  and 
straight  in  its  course;  its  measures  are  not 
puerile,  and  it  has  put  in  execution  the 
principle  of  Cromwell — '  It  is  not  necessary 
to  strike  the  king  except  upon  the  head.' 
Read  this  secret  note  from  the  minister  of 
the  police." 

Maurice  read: — "Seeing  that  we  possess 
the  certainty  that  the  ci-devant  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Rouge  is  in  Paris — that  he  has  been 
in  several  places — that  he  has  left  traces  of 
his  appearance  in  various  plots  happily  frus- 
trated, I  request  all  chiefs  of  the  different 
sections  to  redouble  their  vigilance " 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  president. 

"  I  must  believe  this,"  said  Maurice,  and 
he  continued :  "  Description  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Maison  Rouge.  In  height,  five  feet  three 
inches,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  straight  nose, 
chestnut  coloured  beard,'  dimpled  chin,  soft 
voice,  and  hands  like  a  female's." 

At  this  description  a  strange  light  burst 
upon  Maurice;  he  thought  of  the  young  man 
who  commanded  the  troop  of  Muscadins,  and 
who,  on  the  preceding  evening,  saved  the  lives 
of  himself  and  Louis,  and  so  valiantly  drew 
his  sword  upon  the  Marseillais  in  their  de- 
fence. 

" Mordieu !"  exclaimed  Maurice,  "it  must 
be  he;  in  that  case  the  denomination  would 
not  be  false.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  I  cannot 
remember  taking  his  hand." 

"Maurice,"  sai-  he  president,  "what  do 
you  say  to  all  this  now,  mon  ami  ?" 

"  That  I  believe  it,"  said  Maurice,  musing 
sadly,  Avho  for  some  time  past,  without  under- 
standing what  evil  influence  saddened  his 
life,  had  noticed  everything  darkening  around 
him. 

"  Do  not  jest  thus  Avitli  popularity,"  said 
the  president.  "In  these  days,  Maurice, 
popularity  is  life.     As  for  unpopularity,  it  is 
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to  be  suspected  of  treason,  and  the  Citizen 
Maurice  Lindey  ought  not  even  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  a  traitor." 

Maurice  had  nothing  to  reply  to  sentiments 
so  much  in  accordance  with  liis  own.  He 
thanked  liis  old  friend  and  quitted  the  sec- 
tion. 

"Ah!"  murmured  he,  "there  is  too  much 
suspicion  and  skirmishing.  Now,"  drawing 
a  deep  breath,  "  now  for  peace,  innocence, 
and  joy — now  to  Genevieve."  And  Maurice 
took  the  road  to  the  old  Rue  St.  Jacques. 

When  he  reached  the  abode  of  the  master 
tanner,  Dixmer  and  Morand  were  supporting 
Genevieve,  Avho  was  suffering  from  a  violent 
attack  of  hysterics.  Thus,  instead  of  enter- 
ing unceremoniously  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do,  a  servant  met  him  in  the  passage. 

"  Announce  me,"  said  he,  "  and  if  Dixmer 
cannot  conveniently  receive  me,  I  will  retire." 

The  domestic  entered  the  little  pavilion, 
whilst  Maurice  remained  in  the  garden.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  something  strange  was 
going  on  in  the  house,  and  the  workmen,  in- 
stead of  being  occupied  in  their  usual  em- 
ployment, were  walking  listlessly  about  the 
garden.   At  length  Dixmer  himself  appeared. 

"Come in,  dear  Maurice,"  saici  lie  ;  "come 
in,  you  are  not  o^le  of  those  against  whom 
the  door  is  closed." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  young 
man. 

"Genevieve  is  ill,"  said  Dixmer;  "indeed, 
more  than  ill— she  is  delirious." 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !"  cried  the  young  man, 
overcome  at  again  encountering  trial  and 
suffering. ;  "  what,  then,  is  the  matter  with 
her  ?" 

"You  are  aware,  mon  cher,"  said  Dixmer, 
"one  never  knows  anything  concerning  the 
illness  of  women,  especially  their  husbands." 

Genevieve  was  lying  down  on  a  chaise- 
lounge  :  near  her  stood  Morand,  offering  her 
some  salts,  which  she  smelt  occasionally. 

''Well?"  said  Dixmer. 

"  Always  the  same  thing,"  replied  Morand. 

"  Heloise  !  Heloise  !"  murmured  the  young 
woman,  from  between  her  closed  teetii  and 
white  lips. 

"  Heloise  !"  repeated  Maurice,  in  much 
surprise. 

"Mon  Dieu  !  yes,"  replied  Dixmer, quickly; 
"  Genevieve  most  unfortunately  saw  the  cart 


pass  conveying  tlje  unhappy  girl  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Since  then  she  has  had  five  or  six  at- 
tacks of  hysterics,  and  keeps  on  continually 
calling  upon  Heloise.  But  the  most  aston- 
ishing thing  of  all  is,  that  in  her  she  recog- 
nised the  girl  who  sold  the  carnations,  which 
you  already  know  about,"  said  Morand. 

"  Certainly,  I  do  know,"  said  Maurice, 
"when  they  barely  failed  of  cutting  my 
throat." 

"  Ah !  we  have  heard  all  that,  dear  Maurice, 
and,  believe  me,  we  have  not  been  slightly 
alarmed;  but  Morand  was  at  the  sitting,  and 
saw  you  fully  acquitted  and  liberated." 

"Silence!"  said  Maurice;  "she  again 
speaks." 

"Oh  !  those  empty,  unintelligible  words," 
said  Dixmer. 

"  Maurice,"  murmured  Genevieve  ;  "  they 
are  going  to  kill  Maurice.  To  him.  Cheva- 
lier— to  him  !"  A  profound  silence  followed 
these  words.  "  Maison  Rouge,"  again  mur- 
mured Genevieve  ;  "  Maison  Rouge." 

Maurice  felt  a  slight  suspicion,  but  he  could 
make  out  nothing  clearly,  and  was  too  much 
affected  by  the  suffering  of  Genevieve  to  com- 
ment much  upon  her  words. 

''Have  you  called  in  a  physician?"  de- 
manded Maurice. 

"  Oh  !  it  will  prove  nothing,"  said  Dixmer; 
"  a  slight  delusion,  that  is  all."  And  he  shook 
his  wife  so  violently  by  the  arm,  that  she  re- 
vived, and  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  opened  her 
eyes,  which  till  now  had  remained  closed. 

''Ah,  you  are  both  here,  and  Maurice  with 
you.     Oh!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  mon  ami; 

if  you  knew  what  I  have "  she  corrected 

herself — "  what  we  have  suffered  for  the  last 
two  days." 

"  Yes,  we  are  all  here,"  said  Maurice  ;  "  have 
no  more  terror  on  that  account.  But  there 
is  one  name  above  all  others  you  must  not 
accustom  yourself  to  pronounce,  seeing  that 
at  this  moment  it  does  not  bear  a  very  high 
repute." 

"  What  name  ?"  quickly  demanded  Gene- 
vieve. 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge." 

"  Have  I  named  the  Chevalier  de  Mason 
Rouge  ?"  inquired  Genevieve,  bewildered. 

"  Without  doubt  you  have,"  said  Dixmer  ; 
"  but  understand,  Maurice,  there  is  nothing 
suri)rising  in  that,  since  it  is  said  he  was  an 
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aeeomplico  withe  the  girl  Tisoii,  and  iliat  it 
was  lie  wlio  concocLed  tlit'  whole  plan  of  es- 
cape so  happily  Inistrated  yesterday." 

"I do  not  say  there  is  anything  surpris- 
ing," said  Maurice;  "I  only  say  it  is" bet- 
ter to  keep  it  concealed." 

"Who?"  demanded  Dixmer. 

"The  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,  parbleu! 
The  Commune  seeks  for  him,  and  the  blood- 
hounds have  a  fine  scent." 

*'  Provided  that,  before  they  arrest  him," 
said  Morand,  "  he  has  not  accomplished  some 
new  enterprise  that  may  succeed  better  than 
the  last." 

"At  all  events,"  said  Maurice,  "it  will  not 
be  in  favour  of  the  Queen." 

"  Why  not  ?"  demanded  Morand. 

"  Because  she  is  henceforth  shielded  from 
his  bold  attempts." 

"  Where  is  she,  then  ?"  inquired  Dix- 
mer. 

"  At  the  Conciergerie,"  replied  Maurice  ; 
"  she  was  taken  there  this  evening."  Dix- 
mer, Genevieve,  and  Morand  uttered  a  cry 
which  Maurice  mistook  for  one  of  surprise. 
"  Thus  you  see,"  continued  he,  "  adieu  to  the 
Chevalier's  plans  for  the  Queen.  The  Con- 
ciergerie is  more  secure  than  the  Temple." 
Morand  and  Dixmer  exchanged  looks  unper- 
ceived  by  Maurice. 

"Ah!  mon  Dieu!"  said  Maurice;  ''Ma- 
dame Dixmer  has  turned  faint  again." 

"  Genevieve !"  said  Dixmer ;  "  you  must  go 
to  bed,  my  child;  you  suffer." 

Maurice  took  the  hint.  He  respectfully 
kissed  Genevieve's  hand,  and  quitted  the 
house.  Morand  left  vs^ith  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  the  old  Rue  St,  Jacques, 
where  he  parted  with  him  to  exchange  some 
words  with  a  man,  a  superior  sort  of  domestic, 
who  held  a  horse  ready  saddled  and  bridled. 
Maurice  was  so  much  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  that  he  did  not  even  inquire  the 
man's  name;  indeed,  he  and  Morand  had  not 
exchanged  a  word  since  they  quitted  the 
house  together.  He  took  the  road  to  la  Rue 
des  Fosses  Saint  Victor,  and  gained  the  quay. 
"It  is  strange,"  said  he,  walking  on.  "Is 
my  mind  weakened,  or  are  these  events  as- 
suming importance  ?  But  everything  appears 
to  me  as  if  viewed  through  a  magnifying 
glass."  And  to  recover  his  equanimity,  Mau- 
rice presented  his  face   to  the  breeze,  and 


leaning  against   the   parapet  of  the  bridge, 
was  soon  lost  in  thought. 
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THE    PATROL. 


As  he  lost  himself  in  these  reflections,  and 
leaning  against  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
enjoyed  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  gazing  on 
the  dark  still  water,  he  heard  the  measured 
tread  of  a  little  troop,  like  that  of  a  patrol. 
Maurice  turned  round;  it  was  a  company  of 
the  National  Guard,  arrived  by  the  other  ex- 
tremity; and  in  the  obscurity  he  fancied  he 
recognised  Louis.  It  was  he,  indeed.  The 
instant  he  saw  his  friend  Maurice  he  ran 
towards  him  with  open  arms. 

"  Found  at  last,"  cried  Louis.  "  Morbleu  I 
it  is  not  without  some  trouble  that  we  have 
rejoined  you. 

'  But  since  I  find  a  friend  so  fond, 
My  fate  assumes  an  aspect  new.' 

This  time  you  will  not  complain,  I  hope,  for 
I  have  given  you  Racine  instead  of  Louis." 

"  But  what  do  you  do  here  as  patrol  ?"  in- 
quired Maurice,  anxiously. 

"  I  am  chief  of  the  expedition,  mon  ami ; 
the  business  is  to  establish  our  blemished 
reputation  upon  its  original  footing."  Then 
turning  towards  his  company — "  Carry  arms ! 
Present  arms!     Shoulder  arms!" 

"  There,  mes  enf  ans,  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
dark,  so  you  can  talk  over  your  little  affairs, 
while  we  follow  your  example."  Then  re- 
turning to  Maurice,  "  I  have  heard  great  news 
at  the  Section  to-day,"  continued  Louis. 

"  What  ?" 

"  First,  that  you  and  I  are  beginning  to  be 
suspected." 

"  I  know  it.     What  next  ?" 

"  Secondly,  that  the  whole  conspiracy  of 
the  carnations  was  conducted  by  the  Chev- 
alier de  Maison  Rouge." 

"I, know  that  also." 

"  But  this  you  do  not  know;  that  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  carnations  and  that  of  the 
subterranean  passage  are  one  and  the  same." 

"  Again,  I  know  it." 

"  Then  let  us  pass  on  to  the  third  piece  of 
news.     This  I  am  certain  you  cannot  know. 
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We  go,  this  night,  to  capture  the  Chevalier 
de  Maison  Rouge." 

''  To  take  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  then  turned  gendarme  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  am  a  patriot.  A  patriot  owes 
something  to  his  country.  Now  my  country 
is  horribly  ravaged  by  this  Chevalier,  who 
forms  plot  upon  plot.  Well,  my  country 
commands  me,  being  a  patriot,  to  free  her 
from  this  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,  who 
distresses  her  horribly,  and  I  obey  my 
country." 

"  It  is  all  the  same,"  said  Maurice,  "  but  it 
is  singular  that  you  should  be  charged  with 
this  commission." 

"  I  am  not  charged,  I  charge  myself,  or 
rather  I  should  say  I  solicited  the  commission. 
It  required  a  brilliant  stroke  to  reinstate 
us  in  our  former  position,  while  our  re-estab- 
lishment will  not  only  prove  security  for  our 
lives,  but  still  more  the  right  of  putting,  at 
the  very  first  opportunity  offered,  six  ounces 
of  lead  into  the  belly  of  that  hideous  Simon."  i 

"  But  how  are  they  sure  it  was  the  Chev- 
alier who  was  the  instigator  of  this  subter- 
ranean plot  ?" 

"  They  are  not  yet  certain,  but  they  pre- 
sume so." 

"  You  proceed,  then,  upon  inference  ?" 

"  No,  we  proceed  by  certainty." 

"  How  have  you  arranged  all  this  ?'" 

"  Listen." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  I  had  scarcely  heard  the  cry  '  Grand  con- 
spiracy discovered  by  the  Citizen  Simon/ 
that  beast  Simon  (the  miserable  is  every- 
where), than  I  wished  to  judge  of  the  truth 
for  m.yself.  Then,  they  named  the  subter- 
ranean passage." 

"  Does  it  really  exist  ?" 

"It  does;  I  have  seen  it;  seen  it  with  both 
my  eyes.     That  I  call  seeing. 

"  There,  why  do  you  not  whistle  ?" 

"  Because  that  is  Moliere,  and  besides, 
these  events,  I  must  confess,  appear  to  me 
rather  too  serious  for  pleasantry." 

"  What  could  Ave  jest  about,  if  we  did  not 
jest  about  serious  things  ?" 

"  You  say,  then,  that  you  have  seen  it  ?" 

"I  repeat  that  I  have  seen  the  subterra- 
nean passage.  It  extends  from  the  cellar  of 
the  widow  Plumeau,  to  a  house  in  La  Rue 


de  la  Corderie,  number  twelve  or  fourteen, 
I  cannot  remember  which." 

"  Have  you  passed  through  it,  Louis  ?" 

"I  have,  the  whole  length,  and,  ma  foi,  it 
is  a  trench  prettily  cut,  I  can  assure  you,  and 
moreover  it  was  divided  by  three  iron  grat- 
ings, which  they  have  been  obliged  to  drive 
out  one  after  the  other,  but  which  in  case 
these  conspirators  had  succeeded,  would  have 
given  them  time,  by  sacrificing  two  or  three 
of  them,  to  have  placed  Madame  widow  Ca- 
pet in  a  place  of  safety.  Happily  it  is  not 
so,  and  this  hideous  Simon  has  discovered 
all." 

"But  it  appears  to  me,"  said  Maurice, 
"those  who  ought  to  have  been  first  arrested 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  in  La  Rue 
de  la  Corderie." 

"This  would  have  been,  had  they  not 
found  the  house  perfectly  uninhabited." 

"  But  at  least  this  house  must  belong  to 
some  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  a  new  proprietor,  but  no  one 
knows  who;  they  know  the  house  changed 
masters  three  weeks  since,  and  that  is  all. 
The  neighbours  have  often  heard  a  noise,  but 
the  house  being  very  old,  they  had  imagined 
it  was  undergoing  thorough  repair.  As  to 
the  late  proprietor,  he  has  left  Paris.  In  the 
meantime  I  arrived. 

" '  Pour  Dieu !'  said  I  to  Santerre,  drawing 
him  aside, '  you  are  in  an  awkward  situation.' 

"  '  Indeed  we  are,'  replied  he. 

"  '  This  house  has  been  sold,  has  it  not  ?' 

" '  Yes  it  was,  about  three  weeks  ago.' 

"  *  Was  it  sold  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  ?' 

" '  Yes.' 

" '  Then  we  must  find  out  all  the  notaries 
in  Paris,  to  discover  which  of  them  sold  this 
house,  and  then  make  him  produce  the  agree- 
ment, and  underneath  will  be  found  the 
name  of  the  purchaser.' 

"  '  Well  and  good!'  said  Santerre,  'that  is 
capital  advice,  and  coming  too  from  a  man 
they  accuse  of  not  being  a  good  patriot. 
Louis!  Louis!  I  will  re-establish  you,  or 
may  the  foul  fiend  seize  me !'  To  be  brief," 
continued  Louis,  "  this  was  what  was  said 
and  done.  The  notary  was  sought  for,  the  act 
was  found,  and  upon  the  agreement  tlie  name 
of  the  culprit  was  signed.  Then  Santerre 
took  me  aside,  and  I  have  engaged  to  arrest 
him." 
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"Was  this  man  the  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Iloiige  ?" 

"  ^0,  only  his  accomplice,  that  is  to  say, 
in  all  probability  ho  was  so." 

"  Then  how  is  it  you  say  you  are  going  to 
arrest  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  arrest  them  all  together." 

"Do  you,  then,  know  this  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Rouge  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  description  of  him  ?" 

"Parbleu!  Santerre  gave  it  to  me.  Five 
feet  two  or  three  inches,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes, 
straight  nose,  &c.;  besides,  I  have  seen 
him." 

"  When  ?" 

"  This  very  day." 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?" 

"  And  so  have  you  also."    Maurice  started. 

"  The  short,  fair  young  man  who  rescued 
us  this  morning — he  who  commanded  the 
troop  of  Muscadins,  who  fought  so  valiantly 
and  struck  so  hard," 

"Was  that  the  Chevalier?"  demanded 
Maurice. 

"Himself.  They  followed  and  lost  him 
in  the  environs  of  the  domicile  of  our  pro- 
prietor of  La  Rue  de  la  Corderie,  so  that  we 
surmise  they  live  together." 

"  It  seems  probable." 

"It  is  certain." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,  Louis,"  added  Mau- 
rice, "that  if  this  evening  you  arrest  those 
who  rescued  you  this  very  morning,  you  are 
much  wanting  in  gratitude." 

"  Go  along,  then,"  said  Louis;  "  why  you 
don't  suppose  he  saved  us  for  our  own  sakes, 
do  you  ?" 

"  For  what  else,  then  ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  they  were  in  ambush  to  carry 
off  the  poor  girl,  Heloise  Tison,  as  she  passed 
to  the  scaffold.  Our  cutthroats  embarrassed 
them,  so  they  fell  upon  the  cutthroats  ;  that 
was  the  whole  of  it.  We  have  been  saved  by 
a  contre-coup.  Now,  as  the  intention  is 
everything,  and  there  was  no  intention,  I 
have  nothing  to  accuse  myself  with  on  the 
score  of  ingratitude.  Besides,  do  you  see, 
Maurice,  the  capital  point  is  necessity,  and 
the  necessity  is  that  we  should  reinstate  our- 
selves by  a  brilliant  achievement.  And  then 
I  have  promised  him  for  you." 

"  To  whom  ?" 


"To  Santerre;  he  knows  that  you  com- 
mand this  expedition." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?" 

"'Are  you  sure  of  arresting  these  crimi- 
nals? '  said  he  to  me. 

"'Yes,' I  replied;  'if  Maurice  is  with  me.' 

"'But  are  you  sure  of  Maurice?  Some 
time  since  he  was  looked  upon  as  rather  luke- 
warm.' 

" '  Those  who  say  that  are  totally  deceived. 
Maurice  is  no  more  lukewarm  in  the  cause 
tha!i  I  am  myself.' 

"'And  you  will  answer  for  his  fidelity  ?' 

" '  As  for  my  own.'  I  then  went  to  your 
house,  but  could  not  find  you  at  home.  I 
took  this  road  first  because  it  lay  in  my  way, 
and  then  I  remembered  it  was  the  one  you 
usually  frequented;  so  at  last  we  have  met." 

"  My  dear  Louis,  I  am  in  despair.  I  do 
not  feel  the  slightest  taste  for  this  expedi- 
tion. Say  that  you  were  not  able  to  find 
me." 

"  Impossible  !  all  our  men  have  seen  you." 

"Well,  then,  say  you  met  me  and  I  was 
not  willing  to  join  you." 

"Again  impossible." 

"But  why  so?" 

"  Because  this  time  you  will  not  only  be 
considered  lukewarm,  but  '  un  suspect,'  and 
you  well  know  the  fate  of  these  suspects;  they 
are  conducted  to  La  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
and  there  invited  to  salute  the  statue  of  Lib- 
erty, only  instead  of  doing  so  with  the  hat 
they  substitute  the  head." 

"  Well,  Louis,  I  hardly  care  how  soon;  but 
without  doubt  it  seems  strange  to  you  to  hear 
me  say  so." 

Louis  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  looked  at 
Maurice. 

"  Well,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  am  weary  of 
life." 

Louis  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Ah  !  ah!"  said  Louis,  "we  have  a  quar- 
rel with  our  beloved,  and  that  fills  us  with 
melancholy  ideas.  Aliens  !  bel  Amadis!  let 
us  return  to  the  man,  and  from  that  we  shall 
pass  to  the  citizen.  As  for  me,  I  am  never  a 
better  patriot  than  when  T  am  embroiled  with 
Arthemise.  Apropos,  her  Divinity,  the 
Goddess  Reason,  charged  me  with  a  thousand 
gracious  messages  for  you." 

"  Pray  thank  her  for  me.     Adieu,  Louis." 

"  Adieu  !  how  adieu  ?" 
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'<Yes,  I  am  going." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  I  am  going  home." 

"  Maurice,  you  will  ruin  yourself." 

"  I  laugh  at  the  idea." 

"Maurice,  reflect;  my  friend,  reflect." 

"  I  have  done  so." 

"  1  have  not  repeated  all " 

"AVhat?" 


he 


"  That  Santerre  said  to  me." 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"  When  I  asked  for  you  to  be  chief  of  this 
expedition,  he  said  to  me,  'Take  care.'" 
"Of  whom?" 
"  Of  Maurice." 
«  Of  me  ?" 

"Yes,  Maurice;   and  he  also  added, 
often  goes  into  that  quarter.'" 
"  Into  what  quarter  ?" 
"  Into  that  of  Maison  Rouge." 
"  How  ?"  cried  Maurice,  "  it  is  not  here  he 
hides  himself." 

"They  fancy  so,  since  it  is  here  his  sup- 
posed accomplice  resides,  the  purchaser  of 
the  house  in  La  Rue  de  la  Corderie." 

"  Faubourg  Victor  ?"  demanded  Maurice. 
«  Yes;  Faubourg  Victor." 
"  And  in  what  street  ?" 
"  In  the  old  Rue  St.  Jacques." 
"  Ah !  mon  Dieu !"  murmured  Maurice,  as 
if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt.     And  he  pressed 
his  hand  before  his  eyes.     But  after  a  mo- 
ment's interval,  during  which  he  had  collected 
all  his  courage — 

"  Wliat  trade  said  he  ?" 
"  A  master  tanner." 
"  His  name  ?" 
"  Dixmer." 

«  You  are  right,  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  by  a 
violent  effort  controlling  his  emotion;  "  I  will 
go  with  you." 

"  And  you  do  well ;  are  you  armed  ?" 
"  I  always  carry  my  sw^ord."  ' 
"  Then  also  take  a  pair  of  pistols." 
"  And  you  ?"• 

"  I  have  my  gun.  Carry  arms !  lower  arms ! 
en  avant,  march!" 

The  patrol  commenced  its  march,  accom- 
panied by  Maurice,  who  walked  near  Louis. 
They  were  preceded  by  a  man  dressed  in 
grey,  who  directed  their  movements.  This 
was  an  agent  of  police.  From  time  to  time 
a  shadow  might  be  seen  emerging  from  the 


angles  of  the   streets  or  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  exchiinging  some  words  with  the  man 
in  grey.     This  was  the  inspector.     On  arriv- 
ing at  the  little  street,  the  man  in  grey  did 
not  hesitate  for  an  instant.     He  was  well  in- 
structed, and   entered   the   street   at    once. 
Before  the  door  of  the  garden  where  Maurice 
had  been  so  nearly  garrotted,  he  stopped. 
"  It  is  here,"  said  he. 
"  What  is  here  ?"  demanded  Louis. 
"  It  is  here  we  shall  find  the  two  principals." 
Maurice  supported  himself  against  the  wall; 
he  felt  as  if  he  \yere  sinking  to  the  ground. 

"  Now,"  said  the  man  in  grey,  "  there  are 
three  entrances— the  principal  entrance,  this 
one,  and  another  which  leads  into  a  pavilion. 
I  shall  enter  with  six  or  eight  men  through 
the  principal  entrance,  in  the  meantime  keep 
guard  here  with  four  or  five  men,  and  place 
three  sure  men  at  the  entrance  to  the  pavil- 
ion." 

"  I  will  get  over  the  wall,"  said  Maurice, 
"  and  watch  in  the  garden." 
j      "  The  very  thing,"  said  Louis,  "  as  from  the 
interior  you  can  open  the  door  to  us." 

"Willingly,"  said  Maurice,  "but  do  not 
ungarrison  the  passage,  or  come  till  I  call  you. 
All  that  passes  in  the  interior  I  shall  see  from 

the  garden." 

"  Y'ou  are  acquainted  with  the  house, 
then?"  demanded  Louis. 

"  Some  time  back  I'wished  to  buy  it." 
Louis  proceeded  to  conceal  his  men  in  the 
corners  of  the  hedges  and  angles  of  the  doors, 
while  the  agent  of  police  retired  with  six  or 
eicrht  national  guards  to  force  his  way  by  the 
pHucipal  entrance.     In  an  instant  the  noise 
of  their  receding  steps  was  deadened  m  the 
distance,  without  having  awakened  the  least 
suspicion.     :Maurice's  men  were  at  their  post. 
They  declared  evervthing  had  remained  per- 
fectlv  quiet,  and  that  nothing  extraordinary 
.was  "passing  in  the  old  street  St.  Jacques. 
Maurice  then  began  to  climb  the  wall. 
"  Listen,"  said  Louis. 
"  To  what  ?" 
"  The  word  ?" 
"  Right." 

"  Carnation  and  Vault.  Stop  all  those  who 
cannot  repeat  these  two  words.  Permit  all  to 
pass  who  can.     This  is  the  pass-word." 

"Thanks,"  said  Maurice,  dropping  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  into  the  garden. 
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Tin<]    PASS-WORD. 


The  first  blow  was  terrible.  It  indeed  re- 
quired all  Maurice's  self-command  to  enable 
him  to  conceal  from  Louis  how  powerfully  he 
was  affected  by  these  startling  events,  but 
once  in  the  garden,  once  alone,  in  the  silence 
of  night,  his  mind  became  more  calm,  and 
his  ideas,  instead  of  running  disordered 
through  his  brain,  became  once  more  under 
the  control  of  reason. 

AVhat!  this  house  that  Maurice  had  so 
often  visited  with  the  purest  pleasure,  this 
house  which  had  formed  for  him  a  paradise 
on  earth,  was  in  reality  only  a  den  of  san- 
guinary intrigues;  the  kind  and  flattering 
receptions  bestowed  on  his  ardent  friendship, 
resulted  then  from  sheer  hypocrisy;  the  love 
of  Genevieve  from  fear.  The  plan  of  the 
garden  is  well  known,  our  readers  having 
more  than  once  followed  our  young  folks 
there.  Maurice  glided  from  bush  to  bush  till 
he  was  shaded  from  the  moon's  rays  by  the 
little  outhouse  where  he  had  been  im])risoned 
previous  to  his  first  introduction  to  the  house. 
This  outhouse  Avas  opposite  the  pavilion  in- 
habited by  Genevieve.  But  this  evening, 
instead  of  a  stationary  light  gleaming  from 
her  chamber,  it  moved  frequently  from  one 
window  to  another.  Maurice  saw  Genevieve 
through  the  curtain,  evidently  raised  by  ac- 
cident, hastily  packing  some  things  in  a  port- 
manteau, and  with  astonishment  beheld  some 
weapons  in  her  hands.  He  raised  himself 
upon  a  post  to  enable  him  to  penetrate  farther 
into  the  room.  A  large  fire  was  blazing  on 
the  hearth,  where  Genevieve  was  destroying 
papers.  In  a  moment  the  door  opened  and  a 
young  man  entered  the  room.  At  first  Mau- 
rice imagined  this  man  was  Dixmer.  The 
young  woman  ran  towards  him,  seized  his 
hands,  and  held  them  for  an  instant,  whilst 
they  stood  facing  each  other,  evidently  the 
subjects  of  some  deep  emotion.  AVhat  this 
emotion  meant  he  could  not  divine,  as  their 
words  did  not  reach  his  hiding-place.  But 
all  at  once  Maurice  measured  his  height  with 
his  eye. 

"  This  is  not  Dixmer,"  murmured  he.  In- 
deed the  man  who  had  entered  was  small  and 
delicate,  while  Dixmer  was  tall  and  mascu- 


line. Jealousy  is  an  active  stimulant,  and  in 
a  second  he  had  analysed  the  height  of  this 
man  in  contrast  to  her  husband. 

"  This  is  not  Dixmer!"  murmured  he,  com- 
pelled as  it  were  to  repeat  it,  to  convince 
himself  in  reality  of  the  perfidy  of  Genevieve. 

He  approached  still  nearer  to  the  window, 
but  the  nearer  he  came  the  less  he  saw.  His 
brain  was  on  fire.  Near  him  stood  a  ladder, 
the  window  was  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  He 
seized  it,  and  planting  it  firmly  against  the 
wall,  ascended  and  placed  his  eye  at  an  aper- 
ture in  the  curtain. 

Genevieve's  unknown  visitor  was  a  fair 
young  man,  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  with  blue  eyes  and  an  elegant 
demeanour;  he  retained  both  the  young  wom- 
an's hands  within  his  own,  and  was  speak- 
ing soothingly,  endeavouring  fruitlessly  to 
assuage  the  grief  of  Genevieve,  which  was 
plainly  evinced  by  the  tears  which  suffused 
her  charming  countenance.  A  slight  noise, 
accidentally  made  by  Maurice,  caused  the 
young  man  to  turn  his  face  towards  the  win- 
dow. Maurice  suppressed  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, he  recognised  his  mysterious  deliverer 
of  the  Place  du  Chatelet.  At  this  moment 
Genevieve  withdrew  her  hands  from  those  of 
the  Unknown,  and  went  towards  the  fireplace 
to  ascertain  that  the  papers  were  utterly 
consumed. 

Maurice  could  no  longer  command  his  in- 
dignation. All  those  fierce  passions  which 
torture  the  heart  of  man — Love,  vengeance, 
and  jealousy — lacerated  him  with  their  fangs 
of  fire.  He  knew  his  time,  pressed  with  vio- 
lence against  the  badly-closed  window,  and 
vaulted  into  the  chamber.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment two  pistols  were  pointed  at  his  breast. 

Genevieve,  who  had  tui-ned  round  at  the 
noise,  remained  dumb  on  perceiving  Maurice. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  young  Republican, 
coldly,  to  hini  who  for  the  second  time  held 
his  life  at  his  disposal,  "  Monsieur,  you  are 
the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge." 

"  And  what  if  I  am  ?"  replied  the  Cheva- 
lier. 

"  It  is  this — you  are  a  brave  man,  and  con- 
sequently a  cool  man;  and  I  am  about  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Chevalier,  without  low- 
ering his  pistols. 

"  You  can  kill  me  if  you  choose,  but  you 
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cannot  do  so  before  I  have  uttered  a  cry,  or 
rather  I  will  not  die  without  giving  an  alarm. 
Should  I  do  so,  the  thousand  men  who  sur- 
round this  house  will  have  reduced  it  to  ashes 
ere  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes;  so  lower  your 
pistols  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to 
Madame." 

"  To  Genevieve  I"  said  the  Chevalier. 

"To  me!"  murmured  the  young  woman. 

"  Yes,  to  you." 

Genevieve,  pale  as  a  statue,  seized  his  arm, 
but  he  repulsed  her  coolly. 

"  You  know  what  you  have  affirmed,  Ma- 
dame," said  Maurice,  with  profound  con- 
tempt. "  I  now  see  that  you  have  told  the 
truth.  You,  indeed^  do  not  love  Monsieur 
Morand," 

"  Maurice !  listen  to  me,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  hear,  Madame ;  you 
have  severed  with  a  single  stroke  every  cord 
that  united  my  heart  with  your  own.  You 
told  me  you  did  not  love  Morand,  but  you 
did  not  tell  me  you  loved  another." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  you 
spoke  of  Morand;  of  what  Morand  do  you 
speak  ?" 

"  Of  Morand,  the  chemist." 

"  Morand,  the  chemist,  stands  before  you. 
Morand,  the  chemist,  is  the  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Eouge." 

And  extending  his  hand  towards  the  table, 
he  in  an  instant  replaced  his  black  wig  which 
for  so  long  a  period  had  concealed  him  from 
the  young  Republican. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  with  redoubled  disdain; 
"  yes,  I  understand  it  is  not  Morand  that  you 
love,  since  Morand  does  not  exist,  but  his 
subterfuge;  but,  to  speak  more  plainly,  this 
is  not  the  less  contemptible." 

The  Chevalier  made  a  threatening  move- 
ment. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Maurice,  "  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  speak  for  a  moment  to  Madame  ? 
Join  in  the  conversation  if  you  like,  she  will 
not  be  long,  and  then  I  Avill  answer  you." 

Genevieve  made  a  sign  to  Maison  Rouge 
to  entreat  his  patience. 

"  Thus,  Genevieve,  thus,"  continued  Mau- 
rice, "  you  have  made  me  a  laughing-stock  for 
my  friends  and  a  curse  to  myself.  You  have 
rendered  me,  blind  fool  that  I  was,  an  instru- 
ment in  all  your  plots,  and  an  easy  tool  in 
your  hands.     Listen  to  me.     It  was  an  in- 


famous deed,  but  you  will  be  punished,  Ma- 
dame, and  Monsieur,  who  was  going  to  kill 
me  before  your  eyes.  Before  five  minutes 
have  elapsed  he  will  be  there,  lying  at  your 
feet;  and  if  his  life  be  spared  it  will  only  be 
to  lose  his  head  upon  the  scaffold." 

"  He  die !"  cried  Genevieve,  "  he  lose  his 
head  upon  the  scaffold  I  But  you  do  not 
know  then,  Maurice,  that  he  is  my  protector, 
and  that  of  my  family;  that  I  will  give  my 
life  for  his,  that  if  he  dies  I  will  die,  and 
that  if  you  are  my  love  he  is  my  religion!" 

"  Ah !"  said  Maurice,  "  perhaps  you  still 
mean  to  pretend  that  you  love  me.  Really 
women  are  sadly  weak  and  contemptible." 
Then  turning  to  the  young  royalist,  "  Xow, 
Monsieur,"  said  he,  "you  must  either  kill 
me  or  die  yourself." 
"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because,  if  you  do  not  kill  me,  I  shall 
arrest  you." 

Maurice  extended  his  hand  to  seize  him 
by  the  collar. 

"  I  shall  not  dispute  my  life  with  you," 
said  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge.  And 
he  flung  his  pistols  on  a  chair. 

"  And  why  do  you  not  dispute  your  life  ?" 

"  Because  my  life  is  not  equivalent  in  value 

to  the  remorse  I  should  experience  in  feeling 

that  I  had  killed  a  brave  man,  and  more  than 

all  since  Genevieve  loves  you." 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  young  woman,  clasping^ 
her  hands,  "  you  are  always  kind,  brave,  loyal, 
and  generous,  Armand !" 

Maurice  regarded  them  both  almost  stupe- 
fied with  astonishment. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  Chevalier, "  to  return 
to  my  chamber.  I  give  you  my  word  of  hon- 
our it  is  not  to  escape;  I  wish  to  conceal  a 
portrait." 

Maurice  turned  his  eyes  quickly  towards 
that  of  Genevieve;  it  hung  as  usual  in  its 
place.  Perhaps  the  Chevalier  divined  Mau- 
rice's thoughts;  perhaps  he  wished  to  try  his 
generosity  to  the  utmost. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  republican, 
but  I  know  also  that  you  possess  a  pure  and 
loyal  heart.     I  will  trust  you  to  the  end." 

And  he  drew  a  miniature  from  his  breast, 
and  displayed  it  to  Maurice.  He  beheld  be- 
fore him  the  portrait  of  the  Queen.  Mau- 
rice bowed  his  head,  and  rested  his  forehead 
on  his  hand. 
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"I  await  your  orders,  monsieur,"  said  Mai- 
son  Kouge;  "if  3'ou  still  desire  my  arrest, 
will  you  knock  at  this  door  when  it  is  time 
to  give  myself  up  to  you  ?  I  value  my  life 
only  while  it  is  sustained  by  the  hope  of 
serving  the  Queen." 

The  Chevalier  quitted  the  room  without  a 
gesture  from  Maurice  offering  to  detain  him. 

As  he  left  the  chamber  Genevieve  cast  her- 
self at  the  young  man's  feet. 

"  Pardon,  Maurice,"  sobbed  she,  "  pardon 
for  all  the  evil  I  have  done :  forgive  my  de- 
ception, forgive  me,  if  only  on  account  of  my 
tears  and  suffering,  for  believe  me  I  have 
wept  much  and  suffered  much.  My  husband 
left  me  this  morning;  I  do  not  know  where 
he  is  gone,  and  perhajjs  I  may  see  him  no 
more.  And  now  I  have  only  one  friend  left, 
a  more  than  friend,  a  brother,  and  you  will 
destroy  him.     Pardon,  Maurice,  pardon !" 

Maurice  raised  the  young  woman. 

"  "What  do  you  wish  ?"  said  he.  "  There 
is  fatality  in  all  this.  Every  one  stakes  his 
life  in  these  days  ;  the  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Rouge  has  played  like  all  the  rest,  but  he  has 
lost  the  game,  and  he  must  therefore  pay." 

"  That  means  that  he  must  die,  if  I  under- 
stand you  rightly?" 

"Yes." 

"  He  must  die,  and  it  is  you  who  tell  me 
this  ?" 

"It  is  not  I,  Genevieve;  it  is  fatality." 

"  Fatality  has  not  uttered  the  last  word, 
since  you  can  save  him." 

"At  the  expense  of  my  word,  and  conse- 
quently of  my  honour.  I  comprehend,  Gen- 
evieve." 

"  Shut  your  eyes,  Maurice  ;  it  is  all  that  I 
ask ;  and  as  far  as  a  woman  may  evince  her 
gratitude  I  will  promise  you  mine." 

"I  should  close  my  eyes  to  little  purpose, 
niadame,  I  assure  you;  there  is  a  password 
given,  and  without  this  password  no  one 
could  go  out.  Besides,  the  house,  as  I  have 
told  you,  is  already  surrounded." 

"And  you  know  it  ?" 

"  Doubtless  I  know  it." 

"  Maurice  !" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Mon  ami,  my  dear  Maurice,  tell  me  this 
password,  I  must  know  it." 

"  Genevieve,"  cried  Maurice,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say  to  me,  '  Maurice,  for  the  love  I 


bear  you,  sacrifice  your  word  and  your  hon- 
our, betray  your  cause,  abjure  your  opinions.' 
What  do  you  offer  me,  Genevieve,  in  ex- 
change for  all  this?  you  who  tempt  me 
thus." 

"  Oh  !  Maurice,  save  him,  save  him  first, 
and  then  ask  of  me  my  life." 

"Genevieve,"  replied  Maurice,  in  a  de- 
sponding tone,  "  listen  to  me.  I  have  one 
foot  on  the  road  to  infamy;  before  I  make  a 
final  descent  I  wish  at  least  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  so  doing.  Genevieve  !  swear 
to  me  you  do  not  love  the  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Rouge." 

"I  love  him  aS  a  sister  and  a  friend  :  not 
otherwise,  I  swear." 

"  Genevieve,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"Maurice,  I  do  love  you;  it  is  true,  as 
God  now  hears  me." 

"If  I  do  what  you  ask  me,  will  you. 
thenceforth  abandon  relatives,  friends,  coun- 
try, and  fly  with  the  traitor  ?" 

"Maurice  !  Maurice  !" 

"  She  hesitates  !  she  hesitates  !"  And  he 
turned  from  her  with  all  the  violence  of  dis- 
dain. Genevieve,  who  was  leaning  upon 
him,  feeling  suddenly  her  support  give  way, 
fell  upon  her  knees. 

"  Maurice,"  said  she,  rising,  and  wringing 
her  hands,  "I  will  swear  to  do  all  that  you 
require  of  me.     Order,  and  I  will  obey." 

"You  will  be  mine,  Genevieve?" 

"I  will." 

"Swear  it,  by  Christ." 

Genevieve  extended  her  arms. 

"Mon  Dieu,"  cried  she,  "thou  didst  par- 
don one  poor  sinful  creature;  I  trust  in  thy 
mercy  thou  wilt  also  pardon  me." 

And  the  large  tears  rained  down  her 
cheeks,  falling  upon  her  long  curls  hanging 
dishevelled  on  her  bosom. 

"  Not  thus  !"  said  Maurice,  "  swear  not 
thus  !  or  I  cannot  accept  that  oath." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !"  replied  she,  "  I  swear  to  de- 
vote my  life  to  Maurice,  to  die  with  him, 
and,  if  requisite,  for  him,  if  he  will  save  my 
friend,  my  brother,  my  protector,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Maison  Rouge." 

"  He  shall  be  saved,"  said  Maurice. 

And  he  went  towards  his  chamber. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "resume  your  cos- 
tume of  the  tanner  Morand;  I  return  your 
parole,  you  are  free.     And  you,  madame," 
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said  he,  turning  to  Genevieve,  "  these  ure 
tlie  two  ptisswords,  '  Carnation  and  Vault.' " 
And  as  if  he  entertained  a  liorror  of  visiting 
the  chamber  where  lie  had  just  pronounced 
the  words  which  constituted  him  a  traitor, 
he  opened  the  window,  and  sprung  from  the 
room  into  the  garden  below. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE    SEARCH. 


Maurice  had  returned  to  his  post  in  the 
garden,  opposite  the  window  of  Genevieve, 
only  it  was  now  quite  dark,  she  having  left 
her  ai^artment  to  enter  that  of  the  Chevalier. 

It  was  time  Maurice  returned^  for  scarcely- 
had  he  reached  the  angle  of  the  out-house 
when  the  garden-door  opened,  and  the  man 
in  grey  appeared,  followed  by  Louis,  and  five 
or  six  grenadiers. 

"  Well  r  asked  Louis. 

"You  see  I  am  at  my  post,"  said  Maurice. 

"  And  no  one  has  attempted  to  force  the 
watchword  from  you  ?''  said  Louis. 

"  No  one,"  replied  Maurice,  happy  to  es- 
cape by  an  evasion  from  the  way  in  which 
the  question  was  put  to  him.  "No  one. 
And  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  Why,  we  have  acquired  the  certainty  that 
the  Chevalier  entered  the  house  an  hour  ago, 
and  has  not  left  it  since,"  replied  the  agent 
of  police. 

"  Do  you  know  his  cliamber  ?"  said  Louis. 

''  His  room  is  only  separated  from  the 
Citoyenne  Dixmer  by  a  corridor." 

"Ah!  Ah!"  said  Louis.  "It  appears 
this  Chevalier  de  Maison  Eouge  is  a  gallant." 

Maurice  felt  the  hot  blood  rush  to  his  fore- 
head ;  he  closed  his  eyes,  yet  saw  a  thousand 
lights. 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  he,  in  a  choking  voice; 
"  upon  what  do  we  decide  ?" 

"  We  have  decided,"  said  the  police  agent, 
"to  arrest  him  in  his  chamber,  perhaps  in 
his  bed." 

"  He  does  not,  then,  suspect  anything  ?" 

"  Absolutely  nothing." 

"  What  is  the  ground-]ilan  ?"  inquired 
Louis. 

"  We  have  had   an  exact  plan,"  said  the 


man  in  grey.  "  A  pavilion  situated  at  an 
angle  of  the  garden,  there  it  is;  you  ascend 
four  steps,  do  you  see  them  here  ?  and  find 
yourself  on  a  landing;  to  the  right  is  the 
apartment  of  the  Citoyenne  Dixmer,  no 
doubt  it  is  that  of  which  we  see  the  window. 
Facing  this  window,  at  the  back  part,  is  a 
door  opening  on  the  corridor,  and  in  this 
corridor  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  of  the 
traitor." 

"Well,  with  so  careful  a  specimen  of  to- 
pography," said  Louis,  "  we  might,  I  tiiink, 
as  easily  find  our  way  blindfold  as  with  our 
eyes  open.     Let  us  march." 

"  Are  the  streets  well  guarded  ?"  said  Mau- 
rice, with  an  interest  which  the  assistants 
very  naturally  attributed  to  his  fear  lest  the 
Chevalier  should  escape. 

"  The  streets,  the  passages,  even  the  cross- 
ings," said  the  man  in  grey.  "  I  defy  any 
one  to  pass  who  has  not  the  watchword," 

Maurice  shuddered  ;  all  these  precautions 
being  taken,  made  him  fear  that  he  had  use- 
lessly parted  with  his  honour  to  add  to  his 
happiness. 

"  Xow,"  said  the  man  in  grey,  "  how  many 
men  do  you  require  to  secure  the  Chevalier  ?" 

"How  many  men?"  said  Louis.  "' I  hope 
Maurice  and  I  are  sufficient  for  that.  Is  it 
not  so,  Maurice  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  he,  "  we  are  certainly 
sufficient." 

"Attend  !"  said  the  police  agent  ;  "now 
no  pretending.     Do  you  mean  to  take  him  ?" 

"  Morbleu  !  Do  we  mean  ?"  said  Louis  ; 
"I  should  think  so  !  Is  it  not,  Maurice, 
necessary  that  we  should  take  him  ?"  Louis 
laid  a  stress  upon  these  words,  for,  as  he  had 
truly  said,  suspicion  bfigau  to  settle  upon 
them,  and  it  was  not  wise  to  allow  time  for 
suspicion  (which  marched  with  such  rapid 
strides  at  this  epoch)  to  assume  a  firmer  con- 
sistence, for  Louis  comprehended  that  no  one 
would  presume  to  doubt  the  staunch  patriot- 
ism of  two  men  who  captured  the  Chevalier 
de  Maison  Rouge. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  police  agent,  "  if 
you  are  in  earnest,  better  take  three  men 
than  two,  and  four  than  three,  with  you. 
The  Chevalier  invariably  sleepi;  witli  ]iistols 
under  his  pillow,  and  his  sword  on  a  table  by 
his  side." 

"Eh!    mordieu  !"  said  one  ot  the  grena- 
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diors  of  Louis'  coinpuiiy.  "Let  us  go  in 
without  preierence  for  any  one;  if  he  resists, 
we  will  cut  liim  to  pieces;  if  he  surrender, 
we  will  reserve  him  for  tlie  guillotine." 

"Well  done,"  said  Louis;  "  do  we  go  in  by 
the  "door  or  the  window  ?" 

"  By  the  door,"  said  the  agent  of  police  ; 
"perhaps  by  chance  the  key  may  remain  in 
it,  and  if  we  enter  by  the  window  we  must 
break  some  panes,  and  that  would  make  a 
noise." 

"  Let  us  go  by  the  door,  then,"  said  Louis, 
**  as  long  as  we  enter,  it  little  matters  how. 
Aliens  !  sword  in  hand,  Maurice." 

Maurice  mechanically  drew  his  sword  from 
the  scabbard,  and  the  little  troop  advanced 
towards  the  pavilion.  The  information  of 
the  man  in  grey  proved  perfectly  correct ; 
they  first  found  the  steps,  then  the  landing, 
and  at  last  entered  the  vestibule. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Louis,  joyfully,  "  the  key  is 
in  the  door."  In  short,  extending  his  hand 
in  the  dark,  his  fingers  had  encountered  the 
cold  key. 

"Then  open  it,  citizen  lieutenant,"  said 
the  man  in  grey. 

Louis  cautiously  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock.  The  door  opened.  Maurice  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"We  shall  find  him  here,"  said  Louis. 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  man  in  grey,  "  if  our 
chart  is  correct,  this  is  the  apartment  of  the 
Citoyenne  Dixmer." 

"We  can  soon  ascertain  that,"  said  Louis; 
"light  the  wax  candle,  some  fire  still  re- 
mains." 

"Light  the  torches,"  said  the  man  in  grey, 
"they  are  not  so  soon  extinguished  as  can- 
dles," at  the  same  time  taking  two  torches 
from  the  hand  of  a  grenadier,  which  he  lighted 
by  the  dying  embers.  He  placed  one  in  the 
hand  of  Maurice,  the  other  of  Louis.  "You 
see,"  said  he,  "  I  was  not  deceived ;  here  is 
the  door  opening  into  the  Citoyenne  Dixmer's 
sleeping  apartment,  and  here  the  one  opening 
into  the  corridor." 

"  Now, for  the  corridor,"  said  Louis.  They 
opened  the  door  at  the  further  end,  which 
was  not  more  firmly  secured  than  the  first, 
and  found  themselves  fronting  the  door  of  the 
Chevalier's  chamber.  Maurice  had  seen  this 
door  twenty  tunes  betore,  and  never  thought 
of  inquiring  where  it  led  to.     All  his  world 


was  centred  in  the  room  where  lie  was  re- 
ceived by  Genevieve.  "Oh!  oh!"  said  Louiw, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  we  must  change  our  tactics, 
no  more  keys,  and  the  door  locked." 

"Are  you,"  asked  Maurice,  at  length  able 
to  articulate,  "sure  that  he  is  here?" 

"If  our  plan  is  correct,  it  ought  to  be 
here,"  replied  the  police  agent;  "besides,  we 
are  about  to  ascertain  that.  Grenadiers, 
force  open  the  door  ;  and  you,  citizens,  hold 
yourselves  in  readiness,  and  the  instant  the 
door  is  opened,  precipitate  yourselves  into  the 
chamber."  Four  men,  selected  by  the  emis- 
sary of  police,  raised  the  butt-end  of  their 
muskets,  and  on  a  signal  from  the  man  who 
conducted  this  enterprise,  gave  one  blow  all 
together,  when  the  door  flew  into  a  thousand 
fragments. 

"  Surrender!  or  you  are  a  dead  man,"  cried 
Louis,  rushing  into  the  chamber.  No  one 
replied,  and  the  curtains  of  the  bed  were 
closely  drawn. 

"  Make  way,"  said  the  emissary  of  police, 
"and  at  the  first  movement  of  the  curtains, 
fire!" 

"'  Wait,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  will  open  them." 
And  no  doubt,  in  the  hope  that  the  Chevalier 
de  Maison  Kouge  might  be  concealed  behind 
them,  Maurice  hastily  pulled  back  the  cur- 
tain, which,  rolling  along  the  iron  rods,  left 
the  tenantless  bed  exposed  to  view. 

"Mordieu!"  said  Louis  "there  is  no  one 
here." 

"  He  must  have  escaped,"  murmured  Mau- 
rice. 

"Impossible,  citizens,  impossible,"  said  the 
man  in  grey.  "I  tell  you  he  was  seen  to 
enter  here  an  hour  ago,  and  no  one  has  been 
seen  to  go  out,  and  all  the  outlets  from  the 
garden  are  well  guarded." 

Louis  opened  the  cabinets,  the  wardrobes, 
and  looked  everywhere,  even  where  it  was 
morally  impossible  a  man  could  be  concealed. 
"  You  see,  however,  that  no  one  is  here." 

"No  one!"  repeated  Maurice,  with  emo- 
tion, easily  understood ;  "you  see  no  one  is 
here." 

"To  the  chamber  of  the  Citoyenne  Dix- 
mer," said  the  police  agent,  "perhaps  he 
may  be  there  !" 

"Eh!"  said  Maurice,  "respect  the  cham- 
ber of  a  woman." 

"  Certainly  we  will  respect  it,  and  the  Cit- 
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oyenne  Dixmer  also,  but  for  all  that  we  must 
visit  it." 

"What,  the  Citoyenne  Dixmer?''  said  one 
of  the  grenadiers,  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
making  a  wretched  joke. 

"No,"  said  Louis,  "the  chamber  only." 

"  Then,"  said  Maurice,  "  permit  me  to  pass 
first." 

"Pass  on,  then,"  said  Louis,  "you  are 
captain  in  all  honour,"  and  leaving  two  men 
to  guard  the  apartment,  they  returned  to  that 
where  they  had  lighted  their  torches.  Mau- 
rice approached  the  door,  passing  into  the 
cliamber  of  Genevieve.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  entered  there.  His  heart  beat 
violently.  The  key  was  in  the  door.  Mau- 
rice laid  his  hand  upon  the  key,  but  still  hes- 
itated.    "  Well,"  said  Louis,  "  open !" 

"But,"  said  Maurice,  "if  the  Citoyenne 
Dixmer  should  be  in  bed  ?" 

"  We  will  look  in  her  bed,  under  her  bed, 
in  the  chimney,  in  the  wardrobes,  and  then  if 
we  find  no  one  there  but  herself,  we  will  wish 
her  good  night,"  said  Louis. 

"  No,  not  so,"  said  the  police  agent,  "'  we 
shall  arrest  her;  the  Citoyenne  Genevieve 
Dixmer  is  an  aristocrat,  who  has  been  recog- 
nised as  an  accomplice  of  the  girl  Tison,  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge." 

"Open  it  yourself,  then,"  said  Maurice,  "I 
do  not  arrest  women."  The  agent  of  police 
looked  at  Maurice  sideways,  and  the  men 
murmured  among  themselves. 

*'0h!  you  grumble,  do  you?"  said  Louis; 
"then  you  shall  have  two  to  grumble  about. 
I  am  of  Maurice's  opinion,"  and  he  made  a 
step  forward. 

The  man  in  grey  seized  the  key,  opened  the 
door,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  cham- 
ber. Two  wax  lights  burned  upon  a  little 
table,  but  the  chamber  of  Genevieve,  like 
that  of  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,  was 
uninhabited. 

"Empty!"  cried  the  police  agent. 

"Empty!"  cried  Maurice,  turning  pale; 
"where  is  she,  then?" 

Louis  regarded  Maurice  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Let  us  search,"  said  the  agent  of  police, 
and,  closely  followed  by  the  militia,  he  be- 
gan to  rummage  the  house  from  the  cellars 
to  the  workshops.  At  length,  when  their 
backs  were   turned,  Maurice,  who   had  fol- 


lowed them  impatiently  with  his  eyes,  in  his 
turn  darted  into  the  chamber,  opening  the 
presses,  which  had  already  been  opened,  and 
calling,  in  a  voice  replete  with  anxiety, 
"Genevieve!  Genevieve!"  But  Genevieve 
made  no  reply;  the  chamber  was  indeed 
vacated.  Then  he  began  to  search  the  house 
in  a  species  of  frenzy,  the  greenhouse,  even 
the  outhouses,  nothing  was  omitted,  but  all 
without  success.  Suddenly  a  noise  was 
heard,  a  troop  of  armed  men  presented 
themselves  at  the  door,  exchanged  the  pass- 
word with  the  sentinel,  entered  the  garden, 
and  dispersed  themselves  over  the  house. 
At  the  head  of  this  reinforcement  waved  the 
red  plume  of  Hen  riot.* 

"Well!"  said  he  to  Louis,  "where  is  the 
conspirator  ?" 

"How!  where  is  the  conspirator?" 

"Yes!  I  ask  what  have  you  done  with 
him?" 

"I  shall  ask  you  that  question.  If  your 
detachment  had  guarded  the  outlets  prop- 
erly, ere  this  he  must  have  been  arrested, 
since  he  was  not  in  the  house  when  we  en- 
tered it." 

"What!  do  yon  mean  to  say,"  cried  the 
furious  general,  "that  you  have  really  allowed 
him  to  escape  ?" 

"  We  could  not  allow  him  to  escape  since 
we  have  never  taken  him." 

"Then  I  can  comprehend  nothing,"  said 
Henriot. 

"Why?"  said  Louis. 

"Of  the  message  you  sent  me  by  your  en- 
voy." 

"  We  have  sent  none." 

"  Yes;  a  man  in  a  brown  coat,  with  black 
hair,  and  green  spectacles,  who  came  from 
you  to  inform  me  you  were  on  the  eve  of 
capturing  Maison  Rouge,  but  that  he  de- 
fended himself  like  a  lion,  upon  hearing 
which  I  hastened  to  your  assistance." 

"  A  man  in  a  brown  coat,  black  hair,  and 
green  spectacles?"  repeated  Louis. 

"  Yes,  with  a  female  on  his  arm." 

"  Young  and  pretty  ?"  cried  Maurice, 
glancing  towards  the  general. 

"  Yes,  young  and  pretty." 

"It  was  her!  the  Citoyenne  Dixmer." 


*  The  name  of  Santerre  has  been  incorrectly  in- 
troduced, as  since  the  3rd  of  May  Henriot  com- 
niaiulcd  the  National  Guard. 
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"And  lie?  Mil i son  Rouge.  OhI  iiiisc>rable 
that  I  am  not  to  have  kilkfd  them  botli !" 

"  Let  us  go,  Citizen  Lindey,"  saidHenriot; 
''  we  may  perhaps  overtake  them." 

"But  how  the  devil,"  said  Louis,  "came 
you  to  let  tliem  pas.^  ?" 

*'Pardicu!"  said  Ilenriot,  ''I  allowed 
them  to  pass  because  they  knew  the  pass- 
word." 

''They  had  the  password?"  said  Louis; 
"then  there  is  surely  a  traitor  amongst  us." 

"No,  no,  Citizen  Louis;  you  know,  and 
we  all  know,  we  liave  no  traitors  among  us." 

Louis  looked  around  him  as  if  to  detect 
the  miscreant,  and  publicly  proclaim  his 
shame.  He  encountered  the  gloomy  face 
and  wandering  eye  of  Maurice. 

"Ah!"  murmured  he,"  who  could  have 
foretold  this?" 

"This  man  cannot  bo  very  far  off,"  said 
Henriot;  "let  us  search  the  environs;  per- 
haps he  has  fallen  in  with  some  patrol  who, 
more  clever  than  ourselves,  will  not  fail  to 
secure  him." 

"Yes,  yes;  let  us  search,"  said  Louis; 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  so  doing,  he  seized 
Maurice  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  into  the 
garden. 

"  Yes,  let   us   search,"  said   the   soldiers, 

"but  before  we  search "  and  one  of  them 

flung  his  still  burning  torch  into  an  adjacent 
outhouse,  filled  with  bundles  of  dried  cow 
hair  and  rotten  planks. 

"Coiue,"  said  Louis,  "come." 

Maurice  offered  no  resistance.  He  fol- 
lowed Louis  like  a  child ;  they  both  ran  as 
far  as  the  bridge  without  speaking  again; 
when  there  they  stopped,  and  Maurice  turned 
round.  The  sky  was  red  from  the  horizon 
to  the  Faubourg,  and  from  above  the  houses 
ascended  innumerable  crimson  stars. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   FIRE. 

Maurice  shuddered  as  he  extended  his 
hand  towards  La  Rue  Saint  Jacques. 

"The  fire!"  said  he,  "the  fire!" 

"Yes,"  said  Louis,  "the  fire;  what 
then  ?" 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  mon  Dieu !  J  f  she  has  re- 
turned." 


"  Who  ?" 

"  Genevieve." 

"  Genevieve  means  Madame  Dixmer,  does 
it  not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  her  return ;  she  did 
not  go  away  for  that  purpose." 

"  Louis,  I  must  find  her.  I  will  have  my 
revenge." 

"Oh,  oh!"  said  Louis. 

"  You  wnll  assist  me  in  my  search,  will  you 
not,  Louis  ?" 

"  Pardieu !  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
that." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Without  doubt,  if  you  are  so  much  inter- 
ested, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  Citoyenne  Dixmer's  fate,  you  being 
intimate  with  her,  ought,  knowing  her,  ako 
to  know  her  friends.  She  has  not  quitted 
Paris;  it  is  all  the  rage  to  remain  there;  she 
has  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  some  confi- 
dential acquaintance,  and  to-morrow  morning 
you  will  receive  a  billet  from  some  '  Rose,^  or 
some  *  Meuton,'  requesting  you  to  present 
yourself  at  the  house  of  the  concierge,  such 
a  number,  such  a  street,  and  inquire  for  Ma- 
dame *  *  *  ;  that  is  all." 

Maurice  shrugged  his  shoulders;  he  well 
knew  there  was  no  one  wdtli  whom  Genevieve 
could  take  refuge. 

"  We  shall  not  find  her,"  said  he. 

"AVill  you  permit  me  to  say  one  thing, 
Maurice  ?" 

"  What  ?" 

"That  it  will  be  no  great  misfortune  if 
we  should  not  find  her." 

"  If  we  do  not,  Louis,  I  shall  die." 

"  Diable!"  said  the  young  man,  "  it  is  only 
this  love,  then,  that  has  hitherto  kept  you 
alive." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Maurice. 

Louis  reflected  an  instant.  "  Maurice," 
said  he,  "  it  is  now  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  this 
quarter  is  deserted;  here  is  a  stone  seat,  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  reception  of  two 
friends.  Accord  me  the  favour  of  a  private 
interview,  as  they  described  it  under  the 
ancient  regime." 

They  both  seated  themselves  upon  the 
bench.  "  Speak,"  said  Maurice,  resting  his 
aching  head  upon  his  hand. 

"'  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  will 
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speak  only  in  prose,  mon  ami,  without  exor- 
dium, periphrase,  or  commentary;  I  tell  you 
one  thing,  it  is,  that  we  are  ruining  ourselves, 
or  rather,  you  are  ruining  us." 

"  Why  so  ?"  demanded  Maurice. 

"  There  is,  my  friend,  a  decree  issued  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  de- 
clares every  man  a  traitor  to  his  country  who 
enters  into  any  relationship  with  the  ac- 
knowledged enemies  of  the  said  country. 
Alas!  do  you  know  this  decree  ?" 

"  Doubtless  I  do,"  said  Maurice. 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  you  are  not  a  vile 
traitor  to  your  country.  What  say  you  ?  as 
Manlius  says." 

"  Louis!  At  least  you  do  not  regard  with 
idolatry  in  this  country  those  who  give  house 
room,  table  and  bed  to  Monsieur  le  Chevalier 
de  Maison  Eouge,  who  is  not  a  high  Republi- 
can, as  I  suppose,  and  has  not  been  accused  at 
any  time  of  having  taken  part  in  the  days  of 
September.  Ah  I  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  sigh- 
ing heavily. 

"  Still,  it  appears  to  me,"  continued  the 
moralist,  "  that  you  have  been,  and  still  are, 
too  intimate  with  the  enemies  of  your  coun- 
try. Aliens!  allons!  cher  ami,  do  not  rebel, 
and,  like  the  fire,  Enceladus,  you  will  remove 
the  mountain  as  you  turn  back." 

Louis  pronounced  these  words  in  the  kind- 
est manner  possible,  and  glossed  them  over 
with  an  artifice  truly  Ciceronian.  Maurice 
merely  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  but  the  gest- 
ure was  considered  an  admission,  and  Louis 
continued.  "If  we  exist  in  a  green-house 
temperature,  a  healthy  atmosphere,  where 
the  barometer  invariably  points  to  sixteen 
degrees  (this,  my  dear  Maurice,  is  elegant, 
comme  il  fuut,  we  are  occasionally  rather 
aristocratic),  we  flourish  and  do  well,  but  if 
scorched  in  a  heat  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees, 
the  sap  burns,  so  that  it  rises  slowly,  and 
from  the  excess  of  heat  seems  cold;  when 
cold,  then  comes  the  blight  of  suspicion,  you 
know  this  Maurice,  and  once  suspected,  you 
possess  too  much  good  sense  not  to  know  that 
we  shall  ere  long  be  no  more." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Maurice,  "they  can 
kill  me,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  me,  for 
1  am  weary  of  my  life." 

"A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  indeed  scarcely 
so  long,"  said  Louis,  ''I  left  you  to  act 
according  to  your  own  pleasure  on  this  sub- 


ject; and  then  to  die  now,  it  is  necessary  to 
die  a  Republican,  whilst  you  would  die  an 
aristocrat." 

"Ah  !"  said  Maurice,  whose  blood  began  to 
boil  from  impassioned  grief,  resulting  from 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  criminality, 
**you  go  too  far,  mon  ami." 

"I  shall  go  further  still,  and  inform  you, 
that  if  you  turn  aristocrat " 

"  You  will  denounce  me  ?" 

"  For  shame !  No.  I  will  confine  you  in 
a  vault,  and  have  you  sought  after  to  the 
sound  of  tiie  drum,  like  a  wild  object,  then 
I  will  proclaim  that  the  aristocrats,  knowing 
what  was  in  reserve,  had  seized,  victimized, 
and  starved  you,  so  that,  like  the  prevot 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  Monsieur  Latude,  and 
others,  when  found,  you  will  be  publicly 
crowned  with  flowers  by  the  ladies  of  La 
Halle,  and  the  rag-pickers  of  the  section. 
Make  haste,  then,  to  appear  an  Aristides, 
else  your  business  is  quite  concluded." 

"  Louis !  Louis !  I  feel  that  you  are  right, 
but  I  am  dragged  along.  I  am  sliding  down 
the  precipice.  Leave  me  to  my  fate,  for  I 
am  drawn  to  it." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you,  but  I  shall  quarrel 
with  you.  Call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  scenes 
enacted  daily  between  Pylades  and  Oreetes — 
scenes  which  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
friendship  is  a  paradox,  since  these  model 
friends  quarrelled  without  ceasing." 

"  Leave  nie  to  my  fate,  Louis,  you  had 
much  better  do  so." 

*'I  will  never  abandon  you." 

"  Then,  allow  me  to  love,  to  be  mad,  at  my 
ease ;  to  be  criminal,  perhaps,  for  if  I  again 
see  her,  I  fear  I  shall  kill  her." 

"  Or  fall  upon  your  knees.  Ah,  ah,  Mau- 
rice, Maurice,  to  have  loved  an  aristocrat,  I 
never  could  have  credited  it.  It  is  like  poor 
Asselin  with  the  Marquise  de  Charry." 

"  No  more,  Louis,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Maurice,  I  will  cure  you,  or  may  the 
devil  take  mo.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be 
drawn  in  the  lottery  of  Saint  Guillotine,  as 
the  grocer  of  la  Rue  des  Lombards  observes. 
Maurice,  you  will  exasperate  me!  Maurice, 
you  will  render  me  bloodthirsty!  I  feel  as 
if  I  wanted  to  set  fire  to  the  isle  of  St.  Louis  I 
A  torch  !  a  firebrand !"  Maurice  smiled  in 
spite  of  bitnsolf. 

"You  exasperate  me  with  your  folly." con- 
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tiiiiiod  Louis.  "Drink,  Maurice,  become  a 
drunkard, do  anything;  study  political  econ- 
omy ;  but,  for  the  love  of  Jupiter,  let  us  fall 
in  love  with  nothing  l)ut  Liberty." 

"Or  Ki'ason?" 

"  Ah  !  the  goddess  talks  niucli  about  you. 
8he  thinks  you  a  charming  mortal." 

"Are  you  not  jealous?" 

*'  Maurice,  to  save  a  friend  I  feel  capable 
of  any  sacrifice." 

*'  Thanks,  my  poor  Louis,  and  I  truly  ap- 
preciate your  devotion  ;  but  the  best  way  to 
console  me  is  to  saturate  me  in  my  grief. 
Adieu  !     Louis,  go  to  Arthemise." 

"And  you ;  where  are  you  going ?" 

"  I  sliall  return  home." 

And  Maurice  turned  towards  the  bridge. 

"  You  live,  then,  on  tlie  side  of  the  old 
Rue  St.  Jacques  now  ?" 

"No;  but  it  pleases  me  to  go  that  way." 

"  To  look  once  again  upon  the  place  in- 
habited by  your  fair  inconstant?" 

"  To  see  if  she  has  not  returned  where  she 
knows  I  am  aw^aiting  her.  Ah!  Genevieve, 
I  could  not  have  believed  you  capable  of  so 
much  deceit." 

'*  Maurice,  a  tyrant  who  well  knew  the  fair 
sex,  since  he  died  from  having  loved  them 
too  well,  said — 

Woe  to  the  man  who  trusts  his  heart 
To  woman,  chaugeful  as  tJie  breeze." 

Maurice  sighed,  and  the  tw^o  friends  took 
the  road  to  the  old  Rue  St.  Jacques.  As  they 
approached  they  heard  a  great  noise,  and  saw 
the  light  increase;  they  listened  to  patriotic 
chants,  which,  on  a  brilliant  day,  in  the 
glorious  sunshine,  or  in  the  atmosphere  of 
combat,  sounded  like  hymns  of  heroism;  but 
which,  by  the  red  light  of  an  incendiary  fire, 
savoured  more  of  the  degrading  accents  of  a 
drunken  rabble. 

"Oh!  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!"  ciied 
Maurice,  forgetting  that  God  was  abolished, 
as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

Louis  watched  him  attentively  and 
muttered — 

Alas!  when  caught  in  Cupid's  snare, 
To  Prudence  we  must  bid  adieu. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  appeared 
moving  towards  the  theatre  of  these  events 
we  are  about  to  narrate.  Maurice  was 
obliged    to    cross   a    hedge    formed    by   the 


grenadiers,  the  range  of  the  sections,  then 
the  impetuous  crowd  of  this  always  furious 
populace,  at  this  epoch  easily  aroused,  and 
who  ran  howling  from  spectacle  to  spec- 
tacle,' without  intermission.  As  they  ap- 
proached, Maurice  impatiently  hastened  his 
steps;  Louis,  with  some  trouble,  kept  close 
behind  him,  for  he  did  not  like  to  leave 
him  to  himself  for  a  moment.  It  was 
nearly  all  over.  The  fire  liad  communicated 
from  the  outhouses,  where  the  soldier  had 
flung  his  torch,  to  the  workshops,  con- 
structed of  planks,  so  put  together  as  to 
allow  the  free  circulation  of  air,  the  mer- 
chandise was  consumed,  and  the  house  itself 
Avas  now  in  flames. 

"Oh!  mon  Uieu!"  said  Maurice;  "if 
she  has  returned,  should  she  find  herself 
in  a  chamber  encircled  by  the  devouring 
element,  waiting  for  me,  calling  on  me  .  ..." 
and  Maurice,  nearly  insensible  from  grief, 
liked  better  to  think  of  the  folly  of  those 
who  loved  than  of  his  treason.  Maurice 
stooped,  and  entered  the  door  he  caught 
sight  of  through  the  mass  of  burning  flame. 
Louis  still  followed  him.  He  would  have 
l^ursued  him  to  the  confines  of  hell.  The 
whole  was  in  flames;  the  fire  had  now  indeed 
commenced  its  work  of  destruction  on  the 
staircase.  Maurice  hastened  to  visit  the 
first  floor,  the  salon,  the  chamber  of 
Genevieve,  of  the  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Rouge,  and  the  corridors,  calling,  in  a  chok- 
ing voice,  "Genevieve!  Genevieve!" 

No  one  replied.  On  returning  from  the 
search  our  two  friends  saw  volumes  of 
flame  now  entering  the  door;  but  not  heed- 
ing the  shouts  of  Louis,  who  had  clambered 
to  the  window,  Maurice  passed  through  the 
midst  of  them,  then  ran  to  the  house, 
crossed,  notwithstanding  all  impediments, 
a  court-yard,  strewed  with  broken  marbles, 
discovered  the  salle-a-manger,  the  salon  of 
Dixmer,  Morand's  cabinet  of  chemistry,  all 
filled  with  smoke,  with  fragments  and 
broken  glass.  The  fire  had  reached  this 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion would  soon  be  complete.  Maurice,  as 
in  the  pavilion,  did  not  omit  visiting  a  single 
chamber,  or  leave  unexamined  even  a  cor- 
ridor. He  then  descended  to  the  cellars; 
perhaps  Genevieve  had  taken  refuge  from 
the  fire  there.     He  found  no  one. 
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^'Morbleii!"  suid  Louis;  "no  one  but  a 
salamander  could  take  refuge  here,  and  it  is 
not  that  fabulous  animal  that  you  are  in 
searcli  of.  Let  us  go;  we  can  make  inquiry 
in  this  assemblage.  Some  one  has  perhaps 
seen  her." 

It  needed  all  Louis's  force  to  drag  away 
Maurice — hope  still  detained  him  there. 
Then  they  commenced  their  investigation; 
they  visited  the  environs,  stopped  all  the 
females  who  passed,  searched  all  the  alleys, 
without  any  result.  It  was  now  one  o'clock 
in  the  tnorning,  and  Maurice,  notwithstand- 
ing his  athletic  vigour,  was  over  powered  and 
broken  down  with  fatigue,  and  at  length  de- 
sisted from  his  worse  than  useless  efforts.  A 
carriage  passed;  Louis  hailed  it, 

"  Mon  cher,"  said  he  to  Maurice,  "we 
have  done  all  in  the  range  of  human  possi- 
bility that  we  can  do  to  recover  Genevieve. 
We  have  broken  our  backs,  been  roasted,  and 
have  been  cruelly  cuffed  for  her.  Cupid, 
however  exacting  he  may  be,  could  require 
no  more  from  a  man  in  love,  and  above  all, 
from  one  who  is  not.  So  jump  into  the 
carriage  and  let  us  return  home." 

Maurice  submitted  without  making  any 
reply.  They  arrived  at  Maurice's  door 
without  either  of  the  friends  having  uttered 
a  single  word.  As  he  descended  from  the 
carriage,  they  heard  the  window  of  his 
apartment  closed. 

**All  right!"  said  Louis,  "he  is  waiting; 
I  shall  rest  easy  now.     Knock,  however." 

Maurice  knocked,  the  door  opened. 

*'Bon  soir!"  said  Louis,  "wait  for  me  to- 
morrow morning  to  go  out." 

"  Bon  soir,"  said  Maurice,  mechanically, 
as  the  door  closed  behind  him.  Upon  the 
first  steps  of  the  staircase  he  met  his  official. 

"Ah!  citizen  Lindey,"  said  he,  "how 
much  uneasiness  you  have  caused  us."  The 
word  "  us  "  struck  Maurice. 

"You  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  I,  and  the  little  lady,  who  is  waiting 
for  you." 

"The  little  lad}',"  repeated  Maurice,  feel- 
ing the  moment  ill  chosen  to  remind  him 
of  his  former  loves,  "you  were  right  to  tell 
me.    I  shall  sleep  at  Louis's." 

"  That  is  impossible ;  she  was  at  the  win- 
dow, and  saw  you  alight,  and  cried  out, 
'There  he  is!'" 


"  What  can  it  matter  anything  she  knows 
tome?  I  have  no  heart  for  love.  Go  up- 
stairs, and  tell  this  woman  she  is  deceived." 
The  official  made  a  movement  as  if  to  obey 
him,  then  stopped. 

"Ah!  citizen,"  said, he,  "you  are  wrong. 
The  little  lady  is  already  very  sad;  your  mes- 
sage will  drive  her  to  despair." 

"  But,"  said  Maurice,  "who  is  this  wom- 
an?" 

"Citizen,  I  have  not  seen  her  face;  it  is 
concealed  by  her  mantle,  and  weeps,  that  is 
all  I  know." 

"  She  weeps  ?  "  said  Maurice. 

"  Yes,  but  very  softly,  stifling  her  sobs." 

"She  weeps,"  again  repeated  Maurice; 
"there  is  then  some  one  in  the  world  who 
loves  me  suflBciently  to  feel  anxious  in  my 
absence  ?"  and  he  ascended  slowly  behind  the 
official. 

"  Here  he  is,  Citoyenne,  here  he  is,"  cried 
he,  rushing  into  the  chamber.  Maurice 
entered  behind  him. 

He  beheld,  then,  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
the  trembling  form  (its  face  hid  in  the 
cushions)  of  a  woman,  whom  he  would  have 
thought  dead,  but  for  the  convulsive  groan- 
ing, which  made  him  start.  He  signed  to 
his  official  to  leave  the  room,  who  went  out, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  Then  Maurice 
ran  to  the  young  woman,  who  raised  her 
head;  "Genevieve!"  cried  the  young  man, 
"Genevieve  here,  mon  Dieu!  am  I  then 
mad  ?" 

"Xo,  you  are  in  possession  of  your  senses, 
mon  ami,"  replied  the  young  woman.  "  I  had 
promised  to  be  with  you  if  you  would  save 
the  Chevalier  do  Maison  Rouge.  You  have 
saved  him,  and  I  am  here;  I  await  you." 

Maurice  mistook  the  meaning  of  these 
words;  he  recoil ?d  a  step,  and  looked  sadly 
at  the  young  woman. 

"Genevieve,"  said  he,  "you  do  not  love 
me." 

Genevieve  regarded  him  with  tearful  eyes; 
then  turning  from  him,  leaned  her  head  on 
the  pillow  of  the  sofa,  and  gave  free  utter- 
ance to  her  sobs  and  tears. 

"Alas  !"  sixid  Maurice,  "it  is  evident  that 
you  no  longer  love  me,  and  not  only  that 
you  love  me  no  more,  Genevieve,  but  that 
you  must  entertain  a  feelmg  of  hatred  tow- 
ards me,  to  experience  this  despair." 
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^lanrieo  hud  spoken  so  nobly,  yet  with  so 
much  feeling,  tliut  (Jenevieve,  anxious  to 
correct  him,  took  his  liaml,  and  attempted 
some  explanation. 

"  Mon  Dieul"said  she,  "those  we  think 
the  best  will  always  be  egotists." 

"Egotists,  Genevieve!  what  do  you  mean 
to  say  r 

"  Can  you  not  then  imagine  what  I  suffer  ? 
My  husband  a  fugitive,  my  brother  pro- 
scribed, our  house  in  flames,  and  all  this  in 
one  night;  and  then  that  dreadful  scene  be- 
tween you  and  the  Chevalier  was  added  to 
the  rest." 

Maurice  listened  with  delight,  for  it  was 
impossible  even  for  the  most  foolish  passion 
not  to  admit  that  this  accumulation  of  trouble 
was  more  than  sufficient  excuse  for  Gene- 
vieve's deep  and  violent  grief.  "  And  now 
you  are  come,  I  shall  keep  you;  you  will  not 
leave  me  more  ?" 

Genevieve  started.  ''Where  should  I  go ?" 
replied  she,  with  bitterness.  "  Have  I  an  asy- 
lum, a  shelter,  a  protector,  save  he  who  has 
put  a  price  upon  his  protection?  Oh!  rash 
and  foolish  that  I  am;  I  stepped  over  the 
Pont  Neuf,  Maurice,  and  in  passing  I  stopped 
to  gaze  at  the  dark  water,  dashing  angrily 
against  the  angles  of  the  arches;  it  attracted 
and  fascinated  me.  Then,  said  I  to  myself, 
there,  poor  woman,  is  a  shelter  for  you,  there 
a  grave,  rest,  and  obliviousness." 

"Genevieve!  Genevieve!"  said  Maurice, 
"you  said  that?  then  j-ou  do  not  love  me?" 

"  I  promised,"  replied  Genevieve,  "  I 
promised  to  come,  and  I  am  here." 

Maurice  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  cast  Ms 
eyes  upon  the  floor. 

"  Genevieve,"  murmured  he,  "  weep  no 
more.  Genevieve,  console  yourself  for  all 
your  grief,  since  you  love  me.  Tell  me,  Gene- 
vieve, for  the  sake  of  Heaven,  that  it  was 
rrot  the  violence  of  my  menaces  that  brought 
you  hither.  Assure  me,  that  even  had  you 
not  seen  me  this  evening,  on  finding  yourself 
alone,  isolated  and  without  an  asylum,  you 
would  have  come  and  received  my  oath,  to 
return  you  that  which  1  had  compelled  you 
to  take." 

Genevieve  regarded  the  young  man  with 
a  look  of  intense  gratitude.  "Generous!" 
said  she  ;  "oh!  mon  Dieu  !  1  thank  thee,  he 
is  generous." 


"  Listen,  Genevieve,"  said  Maurice.  "  God, 
whom  they  have  here  driven  from  their  tem- 
ples, they  cannot  expel  from  our  hearts, 
where  he  has  implanted  love.  This  evening, 
ajiparently  so  dark  and  gloomy,  conceals  be- 
hind its  sombre  curtain  a  silvery  cloud. 
God  has  conducted  you  to  me,  Genevieve, 
and  speaks  to  you  through  me.  God  is  at 
length  willing  to  compensate  us  for  all  the 
sufferings  we  have  endured,  for  the  virtue 
we  have  displayed  in  combating  this  love,  as 
if  this  sentiment  so  long  entertained,  and  so 
profound,  could  be  a  crime.  Weep  no  more, 
Genevieve,  weep  no  more;  give  me  your  hand. 
Do  you  wish  to  live  in  the  house  of  your 
brother?  do  you  wish  he  should  kiss  the  hem 
of  your  robe,  and  pass  over  the  threshold  of 
his  door  without  turning  his  head?  Well; 
say  but  one  word,  make  but  one  sign,  and  I 
am  gone,  and  you  are  free.  But  on  the  other 
side,  my  adored  Genevieve,  will  you  call  to 
mind  how  ardently  I  have  loved  you,  and 
have  only  existed  in  this  love,  which  it  re- 
mains with  you  to  render  so  fatal  or  so  fortu- 
nate to  me.  !•  have  been  a  traitor  to  my 
friends,  and  am  become  vile  and  contemptible 
in  my  own  eyes;  will  you  now  remember  that 
in  all  this  I  regarded  your  happiness  for  the 
present  and  the  future?  Ah!  Genevieve, 
what  will  you  reply  ?  Ah !  Genevieve,  you 
who  are  an  angel  of  mercy,  will  you  render  a 
man  so  happy,  that  he  no  longer  regrets  life, 
and  ceases  to  desire  eternal  felicity?  Then, 
instead  of  repelling  me,  smile,  my  Genevieve; 
let  me  place  your  hand  upon  my  heart,  and 
incline  towards  one  who  worships  you  from 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul.  Genevieve, 
my  love,  my  life,  do  not  take  back  your 
vow!" 

The  heart  of  the  young  woman  swelled  at 
these  words.  The  fatigue  of  her  late  suffer- 
ing had  worn  out  her  strength,  and  though 
her  tears  no  longer  flowed,  occasional  sobs  re- 
lieved her  overcharged  bosom. 

"  You  still  weep,  my  Genevieve,"  continued 
Maurice,  with  profound  melancholy;  "you 
still  weep.  Oh!  reassure  yourself.  I  will 
never  impose  my  love  on  scornful  grief,  and 
never  soil  my  lips  with  a  kissem  poisoned  by 
a  single  tear  of  regret." 

He  averted  his  face,  and  coldly  turned 
away. 

"Ah!     Maurice,"    murmured    Genevieve, 
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"do  not  abandon  me,  Maniico;    I  have  no 
one  left  me  in  the  world  but  you." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE    MORROW. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  sun  beamed  across  the  green 
window-blinds,  gilding  the  leaves  of  three 
large  roses  placed  in  a  flower-stand  before  the 
window  of   Maurice.      These   flowers,  more 
precious  as  the  season  was  on  the  decline, 
perfumed  with  a  delicious  fragrance  the  little 
salle-a-m anger  of  spotless  neatness,  where  at 
a  table  served  with  every  elegancy,  but  with- 
out profusion,  sat  Maurice  and  Genevieve. 
The  door  was  closed,  for  as  the  table  con- 
tained all  that  was  requisite,  it  was  under- 
stood they  waited  on  themselves.     They  heard 
the  official  stiiring  in  the  adjoining  room. 
The  warmth  and  life  of  the  last  few  lovely 
days  entered  through  the  half  open  jalousie, 
making  glitter  like  emeralds  and  rubies  the 
rose-leaves  caressed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Genevieve  let  fall  upon  her  plate  the  golden 
fruit  she  held  in  her  hand.     She  appeared 
to  be  deep  in  thought  and  smiling  only  with 
her  lips,  while  her  eyes  languished  with  a 
melancholy  expression.     She  remained  thus 
silent,  abstracted,  and  happy  in  the  sun  of 
her  love,  as  the  beautiful  flowers  in  the  sun 
of  heaven.      Soon  her  eyes  sought  those  of 
Maurice,  and  encountered  his  gazing  upon 
her.     She  placed  her  soft  white  arm  upon  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  and  leaned  against  his 
breast  with  that  faith  and  confidence  far  ex- 
ceeding love.     Genevieve  looked  at  him  with- 
out speaking,  and  blushed  as  she  regarded 
him.     Maurice  slightly  inclined  his  head  to 
imprint  a  kiss  upon  the  half  open  lips  of 
Genevieve.      He  bent  his  head,  whilst  she 
turned    pale,   and    closed    her  eyes,   as  the 
delicate  flower  conceals  its  calyx  from  the 
rays  of  light.     They  remained  dreaming  thus, 
when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  door-bcll  suddenly 
startled  them. 

The  official  entered  mysteriously,  and 
closed  the  door.  "  Here  is  the  citizen  Louis," 
said  he. 

"Ah!  dear  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  "I  will 
go  and  dismiss  him.     Pardon,  Genevieve." 

Genevieve  stopped  him. 


"  Dismiss  your  friend,  Maurice?"  said  she, 
"  and  siich  a  friend ;  one  who  has  consoled, 
assisted,  and  sustained  you?  Xo;  I  would 
no  more  drive  such  a  friend  from  your  house 
than  from  your  heart.  Let  him  come  in, 
Maurice;  let  him  come  in." 

''With  your  permission,"  said  Maurice. 
"I  wish  it,"  said  Genevieve. 
"Ah  !  you  will  find  that  to  love  you  is  not 
enough,"  cried  Maurice,  delighted  with  her 
delicacy  ;  "it  is  necessary  to  adore  you  I" 

Genevieve  held  her  blushing  face  to  the 
young  man.  He  opened  the  door,  and  Louis 
entered,  smart  as  usual  in  his  costume  of 
demi-muscadin.  On  perceiving  Genevieve 
he  manifested  great  surprise,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  respectful  salute. 

"Come  here,  Louis,  come  here,  and  look 
at  madame  ;  you  are  dethroned,  Louis.  I 
have  now  some  one  I  prefer.  I  would  have 
given  my  life  for  you  ;  for  her — I  tell  you 
nothing  new,  Louis — for  her  I  have  sacrificed 
my  honour." 

"Madame,"  replied  Louis,  in  accents  of 
deep  emotion,  "I  shall  endeavour  to  love 
Maurice  the  more,  that  he  has  not  altogether 
ceased  to  love  me." 

"Sit  down,  monsieur,"  said  Genevieve, 
smiling. 

"Yes,  sit  down,"  said  Maurice,  who  having 
pressed  in  his  right  hand  that  of  his  friend, 
and  in  his  left  that  of  his  mistress,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  man  arrived  at  the  height 
of  human  felicity, 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  die  now  ?  do 
not  wish  any  longer  to  kill  yourself?" 
"  "What  was  that  ?"  said  Genevieve. 
*' Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !"  said  Louis,  "man  is  a 
most  versatile  animal,  and  philosophers  have 
good  cause  to  despise  his  levity.  Here  is  one, 
would  3^ou  believe  it,  madame,  who  no  later 
than  yesterday  evening  wished  to  fling  him- 
self into  the  fire,  throw  himself  into  the 
water  ;  who  declared  there  was  no  more  hap- 
piness for  him  in  this  world,  and  behold  him 
this  morning,  gay,  joyous,  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips,  his  countenance  resplendent  with 
happiness,  life  in  his  heart,  seated  at  a  well- 
furnished  table  ;  it  is  true  he  has  not  eaten 
much,  but  that  docs  not  prove  he  is  un- 
happy." 

"Did  he  wish  to  do  all  this?"  said  Gene- 
vieve. 
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"All  this,  and  nineli  more  still.  I  will  tell 
you  all,  some  d:iy,  but  ut  this  moncnt  I  am 
very  hungry  ;  it  is  all  Miiurice's  fault  for 
making  me  yesterday  evening  run  all  over 
the  quarter  Saint  Jacques.  Permit  me,  then, 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  breakfast,  which 
I  perceive  you  have  neither  of  you  yet 
touched." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Maurice,  with  child- 
ish joy ;  "  I  have  not  breakfasted,  neither 
have  you,  Genevieve." 

He  watched  Louis's  eyes  as  he  uttered  her 
name,  but  he  evinced  no  surprise. 

"Ah!"'  said  Maurice,  ''you  have  already 
surmised  who  it  was,  Louis." 

"Parbleu  !"  said  Louis,  cutting  himself  a 
large  slice  of  white  and  rosy  ham. 

"  I,  also,  am  hungry,"  said  Genevieve, 
holding  her  plate. 

"  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  was  ill  yes- 
terday." 

"You  were  worse  than  ill;  you  were  mad." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  you  who  are  suffering 
at  this  moment." 

"Why?" 

"You  have  not  yet  given  us  any  verses." 

"  I  will  sing  you  one  this  moment,"  said 
Louis. 

"  Phoebus,  in  the  midst  of  the  Graces, 
The  lyre  in  his  haud  still  retained. 
Till  following  of  Venus  the  traces, 
'Twas  lost,  and  could  not  be  regained.' 

"Always  ready  with  a  quatrain,"  said 
Maurice,  laughing. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  contented,  as  it  is 
now  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  to  more 
serious  affairs." 

"  Has  anything  new  occurred,  then  ?"  said 
Maurice,  anxiously. 

"  I  am  ordered  on  guard  at  the  Con- 
ciergerie." 

"■  At  the  Conciergerie  !"  said  Genevieve, 
"near  the  Queen?" 

"  Near  the  Queen.     I  believe  so,  madame. " 

Genevieve  turned  pale.  Maurice  frowned, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Louis,  who  cut  himself 
another  slice  of  ham,  double  the  size  of  the 
first.  The  Queen  had  indeed  been  removed 
to  the  Conciergerie,  where  we  will  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THK    CONCIERGERIE. 


At  an  angle  of  the  Pont  au  Change,  and 
of  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  rose  the  remains  of 
the  old  palace  of  Saint  Louis,  called  par  ex- 
cellence the  palace,  as  Pome  is  called  the 
citj',  and  which  still  continues  to  retair  the 
royal  cognomen,  when  the  only  kings  who 
inhabit  it  are  the  registrars,  the  judges,  and 
the  pleaders.  The  house  of  justice  was  a 
large  and  sombre  building,  exciting  more  fear 
than  love  for  the  goddess.  There  might  be 
seen  united  in  this  narrow  space  all  the  in- 
struments and  attributes  of  human  ven- 
geance. In  the  first  ward  were  those  who  had 
been  arraigned  for  crime;  further  on  where 
they  were  tried;  and  lower  down  the  dun- 
geons of  the  condemned.  By  the  door  was 
a  small  space,  where  the  red-hot  iron  stamped 
its  mark  of  infamy;  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  paces  from  the  first,  another  space, 
far  more  extensive,  where  the  last  act  of  the 
fearful  tragedy  took  place,  that  is  to  say.  La 
Greve,  where  they  finished  the  work  pre- 
viously sketched  out  for  them  at  the  palace. 

Justice,  as  we  see,  reigned  paramount  over 
all.  All  these_  portions  of  the  edifice  joined 
one  with  another,  sullen-looking,  dark  and 
grey,  pierced  by  iron-grated  windows,  where 
the  gaping  arches  resemble  the  grated  dens 
extending  along  the  side  of  the  Quai  des 
Lunettes.  This  is  the  Conciergerie.  This 
prison  contains  dens  washed  by  the  black 
mud  from  the  waters  of  the  Seine;  it  also 
possesses  mysterious  issues,  by  which  are  con- 
veniently conducted  to  the  river  those  miser- 
able victims  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  re- 
move. Seen  in  1793,  the  Conciergerie  lib- 
erally disgorged  its  prisoners,  within  the  hour 
arrested  and  condemned  to  die  upon  the 
scaffold.  At  this  epoch  the  old  prison  of 
Saint  Louis  was  literally  the  Hold  of  Death. 
Under  the  arches  some  gates  were  hung,  and 
at  night  a  red  lantern  was  suspended  there, 
fit  emblem  of  this  abode  of  misery  and 
despair. 

The  evening  preceding  the  day  when  Louis, 
Maurice,  and  Genevieve  were  breakfasting 
together,  a  dull  rumbling  shook  the  pave- 
ment of  the  quay,  and  rattled  the  windows 
of  the  prison,  then  ceased  before  the  arched 
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gate.  The  gendarmes  knocked  with  the  han- 
dles of  their  swords,  the  gate  opened,  and  a 
Yoiture  entered  the  court;  when  the  hinges 
had  turned  and  the  rusty  bolt  ground  round, 
a  female  descended.  The  gaping  wicket 
opened  immediately  to  receive  her,  and  closed 
upon  her.  Three  or  four  curious  heads  pro- 
truded to  gaze  upon  the  prisoner  by  the  light 
of  the  flambeau  appeared  in  mezzo-tinto,  then 
vanished  in  the  darkness,  while  vulgar  jokes 
and  rude  laughter  passed  between  the  men 
leaving,  who  could  be  heard  though  not  seen. 
The  person  thus  brought  remained  at  the 
wicket  with  the  gendarmes;  she  saw  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pass  through  a  second,  but 
forgot  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  foot  and 
lov^er  the  head,  as  there  is  a  step  to  ascend 
and  a  beam  which  descends.  The  prisoner, 
although  unfortunately  habituated  to  prison 
architecture,  notwithstanding  her  long  so- 
journ there,  omitted  to  stoop,  and  struck  her 
forehead  violently  against  the  bar. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  citoyenne  ?"  de- 
manded one  of  the  gendarmes. 

"  Nothing  can  hurt  nie  now,"  she  replied 
tranquilly,  and  passed  on  without  uttering  a 
single  com2')laint,  although  sanguinary  traces 
of  the  injur}'  remained  upon  her  brow. 

Shortly  the  arm-chair  of  the  porter  be- 
came visible — a  chair  more  venerated  by  the 
prisoners  than  the  throne  of  the  king  by  his 
courtiers ;  for  the  concierge  of  a  prison  is  the 
dispenser  of  favour,  and  all  mercy  is  im- 
portant to  a  prisoner,  as  sometimes  the 
smallest  kindness  may  change  the  darkest 
gloom  to  a  heaven  of  light.  The  concierge, 
Richard,  installed  in  his  arm-chair,  felt  a  due 
perception  of  his  own  importance.  He  re- 
mained undisturbed  even  when  the  rum- 
bling of  the  carriage  announced  a  new 
arrival.  He  inhaled  some  snufp,  regarded  the 
prisoner,  opened  a  large  register,  and  looked 
for  a  pen  in  the  little  ink-horn  of  black 
wood,  where  the  ink,  encrusted  on  the  sides, 
retained  in  the  centre  a  mouldy  humidity,  as 
in  the  midst  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  there 
always  remains  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 

"  Citizen  Concierge,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
escort,  "  write,  and  write  quickly,  for  they  are 
impatiently  awaiting  us  at  the  commune." 

"  I  will  not  be  long,"  said  the  concierge,  at 
the  same  time  emptying  into  the  inkstand 
some  drops  of  M'ine  remaining  at  the  bottom 
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of  his  glass;  "we  are  a  good  hand  at  this, 
thank  God.  Your  name  and  surname,  cito- 
yenne," said  he,  and  dipping  his  pen  at  the 
same  time  into  this  improvisatory  ink,  he 
commenced  writing  at  the  bottom  of  a  page 
already  nearly  filled.  The  new  arrival,  whilst 
standing  behind  his  chair,  the  citoyenne 
Richard,  a  female  of  benevolent  aspect,  con- 
templated with  a  mixture  of  astonishment 
and  respect,  this  Avoman,  so  sad,  so  noble,  and 
so  proud. 

"  Marie  Antoinette  Jeanne  Josephe  de  Lor- 
raine," replied  the  prisoner,  "  Archduchess 
of  Au&tria  and  Queen  of  France." 

"Queen  of  France!"  repeated  the  con- 
cierge, raising  himself  in  astonishment  by 
the  arms  of  his  chair. 

"  Queen  of  France,"  repeated  the  prisoner, 
in  the  same  voice. 

"  Otherwise  called  the  widow  of  Capet," 
said  the  chief  of  the  escort. 

"  Under  which  of  these  names  am  1  to 
designate  her  ?"  demanded  the  concierge. 

"  Whichever  you  please,  only  do  it  quick- 
ly," said  the  chief  of  the  escort. 

The  concierge  reseated  himself,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  wrote  down  the  name,  sur- 
name, and  titles  given  him  by  the  prisoner, 
inscriptions  of  which  the  ink  still  appears 
visible  to  this  day  upon  the  register  of  which 
the  revolutionary  rats  of  the  Conciergerie 
have  nibbled  the  leaf  but  respected  the  parts 
most  precious.  Richard's  wife  still  retained 
her  position  behind  her  husband's  chair,  and 
remained  standing  with  her  hands  clasped 
together,  commiserating  the  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  being  before  her. 

"  Your  age  ?"  continued  the  concierge. 

"  Thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months,"  re- 
plied the  Queen.  Richard  wrote  this  down, 
then  the  description,  and  finished  Avith  the 
regular  notes  and  forms, 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  that  is  completed." 

"  AVhere  shall  we  conduct  the  prisoner?" 
said  the  chief  of  the  escort. 

Richard  helped  himself  to  a  second  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  looked  at  his  wife.  "  Dame," 
said  he,  "we  did  not  anticipate  this,  and 
have  not  long  known  it." 

"  You  must  find  out,"  said  the  brigadier. 

"  There  is  the  council  chamber,"  said 
Richard's  wife. 

"  Too  lar<Te,''  murmured  Richard. 
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•*  So  much  the  better,  you  can  tlic  more 
easily  phice  the  guards." 

"  Go  to  the  council  chamber,"  said  Kich- 
ard.  "  But  it  is  not  habitable  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  lias  no  bed." 

"  True,"  replied  his  wife,  "  I  had  quite 
forgotten  that." 

"  Bah!"  said  one  of  the  gendarmes,  "you 
can  jmt  a  bed  there  to-morrow,  and  to-mor- 
row will  soon  be  here." 

"  Besides,  the  citoyenne  could  occupy  our 
chamber  for  one  night;  could  she  not,  my 
man?"  said  Kichard's  wife. 

"And  what  are  we  to  do?"  said  the  con- 
cierge. 

"  Oh!  we  can  do  without  a  bed  for  one 
night;  and, as  the  citizen  gendarme  observes, 
the  night  is  nearly  gone." 

"  Then,"  said  Richard,  "  conduct  the  cit- 
oyenne to  my  chamber." 

"  And  in  the  meanwhile  you  will  prepare 
pur  receipt  ?" 

"It  shall  bo  ready  on  your  return." 

Richard's  Avife  took  the  candle  from  the 
table,  and  went  first  to  lead  the  way.  j\Iarie 
Antoinette  followed  without  uttering  a  word, 
calm  and  pale  as  usual.  Two  turnkeys,  at  a 
sign  from  Richard's  wife,  accompanied  them. 
The  Queen  was  shown  her  bed,  on  which  the 
woman  proceeded  to  place  clean  sheets.  The 
turnkeys  installed  themselves  outside;  the 
door  was  closed,  then  double  locked.  And 
Marie  Antoinette  was  left  at  last  alone. 
HoAV  she  passed  that  night  no  one  ever  knew. 
Probably  in  close  communion  with  her  God. 
On  the  next  day  the  Queen  was  conducted  to 
the  council  chamber.  This  was  a  long  four- 
sided  room,  of  which  the  wicket-door  opened 
upon  a  corridor  of  the  Conciergerie,  divided 
the  whole  length  by  a  partition,  which  did 
not  reach  the  height  of  tlie  ceiling.  One  of 
these  compartments  was  occupied  by  the  men 
on  guard.  The  other  was  the  chamber  of 
the  Queen.  A  window,  thickly  grated  with 
small  iron  bars,  lighted  both  these  ceils.  A 
folding-screen,  the  substitute  for  a  door, 
secluded  the  Queen  from  the  guards,  and 
closed  the  aperture  in  the  middle.  The 
whole  of  this  room  was  paved  with  brick. 
The  walls,  at  one  period  or  another,  had  been 
decorated  with  gilt  picture-frames,  where  still 
hung  some  shreds  of  paper  fleur-de-lis.  A 
bed  was  placed  opposite  the  window,  and  a 


single  chair  near  the  light.  This  was  all  the 
furniture  the  royal  prison  contained.  On 
entering,  the  Queen  requested  her  books  and 
work  might  be  forwarded  to  her.  They 
brought  her  the  "  Revolutions  d'Angleterre," 
which  she  had  commenced  in  the  Temple, 
the  "  Voyages  de  Jeune  Anacharse,"  and  her 
tapestry.  The  gendarmes  established  them- 
selves in  the  adjoining  compartment.  His- 
tory has  preserved  their  names,  as  it  has 
done  that  of  many  others  more  infamous, 
associated  by  destiny  in  these  great  events, 
and  who  saw  reflected  on  them  a  fragment 
of  that  light  cast  by  the  thunderbolt  which 
destroys  the  thrones  of  kings,  perhajjs  even 
the  kings  themselves.  They  were  called 
Duchesne  and  Gilbert.  These  two  men  were 
selected  by  the  Commune,  who  knew  them 
to  be  staunch  patriots.  They  were  to  re- 
main at  their  post  in  their  cell  till  the  sen- 
tence of  Marie  Antoinette.  They  hoped  by 
this  measure  to  avoid  the  irregularities  con- 
seqttent  upon  a  change  of  office  several  times 
during  the  day,  and  therefore  laid  the  guards 
under  a  heavy  respousibilit}'.  The  Queen 
first  became  acquainted  with  this  new  regula- 
tion from  the  conversation  of  the  gendarmes, 
who  omitting  to  speak  softly,  their  discourse 
reached  her  ears.  She  experienced  at  once 
joy  and  disquietude;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
she  felt  that  these  men  ought  to  be  trust- 
worthy since  they  had  been  chosen  from  a 
multitude;  on  the  other  side,  she  reflected  her 
friends  might  more  easily  corrupt  two  known 
men  at  their  post,  than  a  hundred  unknown 
individuals  selected  by  chance,  passing  near 
her  occasionally,  and  then  only  for  a  single 
day.  On  the  first  night  before  she  retired  one 
of  the  gendarmes,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  began  to  smoke.  The  noxious  vapour 
glided  imperceptibly  round  the  screen,  and 
through  the  aperture,  enveloping  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen,  whose  misfortunes  had  irri- 
tated instead  of  deadening  her  nerves.  She 
soon  felt  herself  seized  with  nausea  and 
swimming  in  the  head ;  but  true  to  her  in- 
domitable system  of  firmness,  she  uttered  no 
complaint.  During  her  melancholy  vigil, 
whilst  nothing  disturbed  the  deep  silence  of 
the  night,  she  fancied  she  heard  plaintive 
cries  outside.  These  cries  were  mournful 
and  prolonged,  there  was  about  them  some- 
thing unearthly  and  piercing,  like  the  howl- 
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iiigof  wind  in  the  dark  and  deserted  corridor, 
when  the  tempest  borrows  the  human  voice 
to  animate  the  passions  of  the  elements.  She 
soon  recognised  the  noises  that  had  at  first 
startled  her,  the  doleful  and  persevering  cry, 
as  that  of  a  dog  running  along  the  quay. 
Siie  immediately  remembered  her  poor  little 
Jet,  whom  she  never  thought  of  when  they 
removed  her  from  the  Temple,  and  now  be- 
lieved she  could  recognise  his  voice.  Indeed, 
the  poor  little  animal,  who  by  his  mistaken 
vigilance  had  ruined  his  mistress,  had  un- 
perceived  descended  behind  her,  had  followed 
the  carriage  as  far  as  the  grating  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  where  he  continued  till  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  cut  in  two  by  the  double  door 
of  iron  which  closed  behind  her.  But  the 
faithful  creature  had  soon  returned,  and  com- 
prehending that  his  mistress  was  confined  in 
this  great  stone  building,  he  whined  and 
howled,  waiting,  within  ten  feet  of  the  sen- 
tinel, a  caressive  reply.  The  Queen  replied 
by  a  heart-broken  sigh,  which  reached  the 
ears  of  her  guards;  but  as  this  sigh  Avas  not 
repeated,  and  no  other  sound  proceeded  from 
the  Queen's  chamber,  they  again  composed 
themselves,  and  relapsed  into  their  former 
state  of  drowsiness. 

At  break  of  day  the  Queen  rose  and  dressed 
herself,  then  took  her  seat  near  the  window, 
the  light  from  which,  intercepted  by  the 
grating  of  iron  bars,  fell  with  a  bluish  tint 
upon  her  emaciated  hands,  in  Avhich  she  held 
a  book.  She  was  apparently  reading,  but  her 
thoughts  were  far  away.  The  gendarme 
Gilbert  half  opened  the  screen,  and  regarded 
her  in  silence.  The  Queen  heard  the  noise 
of  the  screen,  but  did  not  turn  her  head.  She 
was  so  seated  that  the  gendarme  could  see 
her  head  bathed  in  the  morning  light.  Gil- 
bert made  a  sign  to  his  comrade  to  advance, 
and  look  through  the  opening  with  him. 
Duchesne  approached, 

"  Look,"  said  Gilbert,  in  a  low  tone;  "how 
very  pale  she  is ;  it  is  frightful.  Those  red 
circles  round  her  eyes  denote  her  sufferMig. 
She  has  surely  been  weeping." 

"  You  well  know,''  said  Duchesne,  "  Capet's 
widow  never  weeps.  She  is  too  proud  for 
that." 

"Then  she  must  be  ill,"  said  Gilbert,  and 
raising  his  voice, "  Tell  me,  Citoyenne  Capet," 
said  he,  "'  are  vou  ill  ?" 


The  Queen  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed 
an  inquiring  look  up  jn  the  two  men. 

"Did  you  address  me.  Messieurs?"  de- 
manded she,  in  a  voice  full  of  sweetness,  fur 
she  fancied  she  c'ietected  the  accent  of  kind- 
ness in  him  who  had  spoken  to  her. 

"  Yes,  citoyenne,  we  spoke  to  you,"  replied 
Gilbert;  "  we  feared  you  were  ill." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  your  eyes  are  so  red." 

"  And  at  the  same  time  you  are  so  pale," 
added  Duchesne. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Messieurs,  I  am  not  ill, 
only  I  suffered  much  last  night." 

"Ah!  yes,  your  misfortunes  I" 

"  No,  Messieurs,  my  miseries  are  always  the 
same;  and  my  religion  having  taught  me  to 
carry  them  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  I  do  not 
suffer  more  one  day  than  another.  No;  I  am 
ill  because  I  could  not  rest  last  night." 

"  Ah  I  your  new  lodging,  and  different 
bed,"  said  Duchesne. 

"  And  then  the  lodging  is  not  very  com- 
fortable," added  Gilbert. 

"Ah  I  it  is  not  that.  Messieurs,"  said  the 
Queen,  sliaking  her  head.  "Lofty  or  lowly, 
it  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"'  I  ask  pardon  for  telling  you  ;  but  I  have 
suffered  much  inconvenience  from  the  smell 
of  tobacco,  which  Monsieur  is  inhaling  at  this 
moment."  Indeed,  Gilbert  v:as  smoking,  for, 
like  many  others,  it  was  his  habitual  occu- 
pation. 

"  Mon  Dieu  I"  cried  he,  much  grieved,  from 
the  kindness  with  which  the  Queen  had  ex- 
pressed herself.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
so,  citoyenne?" 

"  Because  I  thought  I  had  no  right  to  de- 
prive you  of  any  enjoyment." 

"  Well,  you  shall  be  incommoded  no  more 
— by  me  at  least,"  said  Gilbert,  casting  away 
his  pipe,  which  broke  upon  the  tiles,  "for  I 
will  smoke  no  more."  He  turned  round,  his 
companion  followed,  and  he  closed  the  screen. 

"Possibly  they  may  cut  off  her  head,  that 
is  an  affair  of  the  nation  ;  but  why  should  we 
cause  her  any  suffering,  this  poor  woman  ? 
We  are  soldiers,  and  not  hangmen,  like 
Simon." 

"It  rather  savours  of  the  aristocrat,  com- 
ra<le,  wliMt  ymi  did  just  now,"  said  Duchesne, 
shaking  his  head. 
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"  Wliiit,  do  you  term  ;ui  aristociiit  ?  Explain 
yoiii'suir." 

*'  1  call  aristocrats  all  those  who  annoy  tiie 
nation,  and  succour  its  enemies." 

"Then,  according  to  your  theory,  I  annoy 
the  nation  because  I  discontinue  smoking  the 
widow  of  Capet  ?  Go  along,  then.  As  for 
mo,  I  remember  my  oath  to  my  country,  and 
the  order  of  my  brigadier.  As  for  my  order, 
I  know  it  by  heart.  Not  to  permit  the 
prisoner  to  escape  ;  not  to  allow  any  one  to 
see  her  ;  to  resist  all  correspondence  she  may 
endeavour  to  continue  ;  and  to  die  at  my 
post.  This  is  what  I  promised,  and  to  this 
will  I  keep.     Vive  la  nation  !'' 

"  That  is  what  I  tell  you/'  said  Duchesne. 
"It  is  not  that  I  wish  you  to  do  so,  but  from 
my  fear  lest  you  should  compromise  your- 
self." 

"  Hush  !  here  is  some  one." 

The  Queen  had  not  lost  one  word  of  this  last 
conversation,  although  carried  on  in  a  low 
voice.  Captivity  had  rendered  her  hearing 
doubly  acute. 

The  noise  Avhicli  had  attracted  th?  atten- 
tion of  the  two  guards  Avas  the  sound  of 
sevei-al  steps  ai^proaching  the  door.  It  opened, 
and  two  niniiici})als  entered,  followed  by  the 
concierge  and  some  of  the  turnkeys. 

"Well,"  they  inquired,  "where  is  the 
prisoner?" 

"Here  she  is,"  replied  the  two  gendarmes. 

"  How^  is  she  lodged  ?" 

"  You  can  see."  And  Gilbert  touched  the 
screen. 

"  What  do  you  wish?"  demanded  the  Queen. 

"  It  is  the  visit  of  the  Commune,  Citoyenne 
Capet." 

"This  man  is  kind,"  thought  the  Queen; 
"  ar.d  if  my  friends " 

"Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  munic- 
ipals, both  entering  the  Queen's  chamber  ; 
"there  is  not  much  ceremony  requisite  here." 

The  Queen  did  not  even  raise  her  head, 
and  it  might  have  been  believed  from  her 
impassibility  tliat  she  neither  saw  nor  heard 
them,  but  fancied  herself  alone.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  Commune  curiously  observed 
everything  around  the  ciiamber,  sounded  the 
wainscoting,  the  bed,  shaking  the  grating  of 
the  window  which  looked  upon  the  court  of 
the  Commune,  and  then  having  recommended 
to  the  gendarmes  the  utmost  vigilance,  took 


their  departure  without  having  addressed  a 
word  to  the  Queen,  who  on  her  part  seemed 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  their  presence. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LA  SALLE  DES  PAS-PERDUS. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  day  on  which 
we  have  seen  the  municipals  so  carefully  in- 
specting the  Queen's  prison,  a  man  attired  in 
a  grey  blouse,  his  head  covered  with  a  mass 
of  black  hair,  and  on  his  head  one  of  those 
hairy  bonnets,  which  then  amongst  the  peo- 
ple was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  most  ex- 
aggerated patriotism,  walked  into  the  large 
hall  so  philosophically  termed  "La  Salle  des 
Pas-Perdus,"  and  seemed  most  attentively 
observing  all  the  goers  and  comers  forming 
the  general  population  of  this  hall,  a  popu- 
lation considerably  augmented  at  this  period, 
when  actions  had  acquired  greater  importance, 
and  when  the  only  pleading  was  to  dispute 
their  heads  with  the  hangman  and  with  Fou- 
quier  Tinville,  their  indefatigable  purveyor. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  this  man  whose 
portrait  w'e  are  about  to  sketch  was  in  very 
good  taste.  Society  at  this  epoch  was  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  lambs  and  the  wolves. 
The  one  naturally  inspired  the  other  with 
fear,  since  one-half  of  society  devoured  the 
other.  Our  fierce  jDromenader  was  rather 
short,  and  wielded  in  his  dirty  black  hand 
one  of  those  knotted  cudgels  then  called 
"constitutions."  It  is  true  the  hand  that 
flourished  this  horrible  weapon  might  have 
ai^peared  rather  small  to  any  one  who  might 
amuse  himself  by  acting  vis-a-vis  to  this 
strange  visitor  who  arrogated  to  himself  the 
right  to  do  so  to  others,  but  no  one  felt  the 
least  inclined  to  risk  it,  for  this  man's  aspect 
was  far  too  terrible.  Indeed,  it  was  supposed 
this  man  with  the  cudgel  caused  much  dis- 
quietude to  several  groups  of  scribes  engaged 
in  this  discussion  of  public  affairs,  which  at 
this  time  daily  progressed  from  bad  to  w^orse, 
or  from  better  to  better,  according  as  they 
were  considered  in  a  conservative  or  revolu- 
tionary point  of  view.  These  valorous  folks 
looked  askance  at  his  black  beard,  his  green 
eyes  surmounted  by  overhanging  eyebrows  of 
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tufted  hair,  and  trembled  whenever  the  prom- 
enade of  the  mighty  jjatriot  (a  promenade 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall)  brought  them 
in  near  contact  with  each  other.  This  terror 
was  augmented  when  each  time  they  saw  him 
aj^proaching,  or  even  looked  at  him  too  at- 
tentively; the  man  with  the  cudgel  struck 
with  its  full  weight  upon  tlue  pavement  his 
powerful  weapon,  which  almost  tore  up  the 
stones  upon  which  it  fell  with  a  sonorous  and 
clashing  sound.  But  it  was  not  only  these 
brave  men  among  the  scribes,  designated 
generally  as  the  "rats  of  Paris,"  who  received 
this  formidable  impression;  it  was  also  the 
various  individuals  who  entered  the  "  La  Salle 
des  Pas-perdus"  by  the  great  door,  or 
through  some  of  its  narrow  vomitaries,  who 
also  quickened  their  pace  on  perceiving  the 
man  with  the  cudgel,  who  obstinately  con- 
tinued his  journey  from  one  end  of  the  hall 
to  the  other,  finding  each  moment  some  pre- 
text for  dashing  his  weapon  on  the  pavement. 
If  these  writers  had  been  less  timorous  and 
the  promenaders  more  clear-sighted,  they 
would  have  discovered  that  our  patriot,  ca- 
pricious like  all  eccentric  or  extreme  natures, 
appeared  to  evince  a  preference  for  certain 
flagstones,  those  for  instance  situated  a  little 
distance  from  the  wall  on  the  right,  near  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  emitting  a  clear  and  ring- 
ing sound.  He  even  finished  by  concentrat- 
ing his  anger  upon  some  particular  stones  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall.  At  the  same  time  he 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  stop  and  measure 
v.ith  his  eye  something  in  the  distance. 
True,  it  was  a  momentary  absence  only,  and 
he  immediately  resumed  his  former  expres- 
sion, which  a  gleam  of  pleasure  had  for  a 
moment  obliterated.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  another  patriot — for  at  this  epoch 
every  one  wore  his  opinions  on  his  forehead, 
or  rather  on  his  dress — almost  at  the  same 
moment,  say  we,  another  patriot  entered  by 
the  door  of  the  gallery,  and  without  uppear- 
ing  the  least  in  the  world  to  partake  of  the 
fear  generated  by  the  former  occupant,  began 
to  cross  the  hall  at  a  pace  equal  to  his  own, 
so  that  in  the  centre  of  the  promenade  they 
encountered  each  other.  The  new  arrival 
had,  like  the  former,  a  hairy  bonnet,  a  grey 
blouse,  dirty  hands,  and  in  one  of  them  a 
ciidgel;  indeed,  in  addition  he  carried  a 
sword,  which   struck  against   the  stones  at 


every  step ;  and  on  the  whole  he  appeared  a 
greater  subject  for  terror  than  his  predecessor. 
The  first  had  an  air  of  ferocity,  the  last 
seemed  replete  with  sinister  cunning. 

Although  these  two  men  appeared  to  be- 
long to  the  same  cause,  and  partook  of  the 
same  opinions,  the  assembly  ventured  to 
watch  the  result,  not  of  their  meeting,  for 
they  were  not  walking  in  the  same  line,  but 
their  approach  towards  each  other.  At  the 
first  turn  they  were  disappointed,  as  the 
patriots  contented  themselves  with  exchang- 
ing looks;  at  the  same  time  the  smaller  of 
the  two  turned  slightly  pale,  only  from  an 
involuntary  movement  of  the  lips  it  was 
evident  it  was  not  caus'^d  by  fear,  but  by 
nausea.  However,  at  the  second  turn,  as  if 
the  patriot  had  made  a  violent  effort,  his 
countenance,  till  now  so  overcast,  cleared 
up  sviddenly,  and  something  like  a  smile 
passed  over  his  lips  as  he  inclined  slightly  to 
the  lett,  with  the  evident  intention  of  stop- 
ping the  second  patriot  on  his  course.  Xear 
the  centre  they  jomed  each  other. 

"  Eh  I  Pardieu !  here  is  the  Citizen  Simon," 
said  the  first  patriot. 

"  Himself.  But  what  do  you  want  with 
the  Citizen  Simon  ?  and  who  are  j'ou,  first  ?"' 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  you  do  not  know  me.'' 

"  I  do  not  know  you,  and  for  an  excellent 
reason — I  never  saw  you." 

"  Not  recognise  me  ! — when  I  had  the 
honour  to  carry  tlie  head  of  the  Princess 
Lamballe  I"  At  these  words,  pronounced 
witli  savage  fury,  and  bursting  passionately 
from  the  mouth  of  the  patriot,  Simon  started. 

"  You  ?*'  said  he,  '*'  you  ?"' 

"  Well,  that  is  surprising  I  I  thought  that 
you  would  remember  your  friends  better  than 
that,  faith  !  Ah,  citizen  I  you  liave  forgotten 
me."' 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Simon;  ''  but 
I  do  not  recognise  you." 

"  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  act  as  guardian 
to  the  young  Capet;  it  brings  you  into  notice. 
As  for  myself,  I  both  know  and  esteem  you." 

"Ah!     Thank  you." 

"  It  is  not  that Are  you  taking  a  walk  ?" 

"Yes;  I  am  waiting  for  some  one.  And 
you  ?" 

''I  also." 

"What  is  your  name?  I  will  make  men- 
tion of  vou  at  the  club." 
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'"  I  jun  called  Theodore." 

"What  else?" 

"  Nothingelse:  is  not  that  quite  sufficient  ?" 

"  Oh,  perrcctly.  Who  are  you  waiting 
for,  Citizen  Theodore  ?" 

"  A  friend  to  whom  I  wish  to  make  a  pretty 
little  denunciation." 

*'  Indeed  !     Tell  me,  then." 

"A  whole  covey  of  aristocrats." 

"  What  are  their  names  ?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  only  tell  that  to  my  friend." 

"  You  are  wrong;  for  here  is  mine  advanc- 
ing towards  ns,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  is  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  business  to  settle  at 
once  all  this  affair. " 

"FouquierTinville  I"  cried  the  first  patriot. 

*'  No  one  else,  cher  ami." 

"  That's  all  right." 

"  Yes.     Good  day.  Citizen  Fouquier." 

Fouquier  Tinville,  calm  and  pale,  opening 
wide,  according  to  habit,  his  large  black  eyes, 
shaded  by  his  bushy  eyebrows,  at  this  moment 
entered  by  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  his 
register  in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  papers 
under  his  arm.  ''Good  day,  Simon,"  said 
he;  "anything  new  ?" 

"  Several  things.  The  first,  a  denunciation 
from  Citizen  Theodore,  who  carried  the  head 
of  the  Princess  Lamballe.  1  will  introduce 
him  to  you." 

Fouquier  fixed  his  scrutinizing  glance  upon 
the  patriot,  who,  notwithstanding  his  strong 
nerves,  felt  rather  uneasy  while  undergoing 
this  examination. 

"Theodore  I"  said  he;  "and  who  is  Theo- 
dore?" 

"I  !"  said  the  man  in  the  blouse. 

'•'You  carried  the  head  of  the  Princess 
Lamballe?"  said  the  public  accuser,  with  a 
great  expression  of  doubt. 

'••  I.     Eue  St.  Antoine." 

"'  But  I  know  a  person  who  boasts  that  he 
did  so,"  said  Fouquier. 

"  I  know  ten,"  replied  the  Citizen  Theo- 
dore, courageously;  "but,  indeed,  as  they  all 
make  some  demand,  and  I  ask  nothing,  at 
least  I  ought  to  have  the  preference,  I  hope." 
This  reply  excited  Simon's  laughter,  and  dis- 
pi^rsed  the  cloud  on  the  accuser's  brow. 

"Right,"  said  he;  "and  if  you  did  not  do 
it,  you  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  leave  me 
now;  Simon  has  some  business  to  transact 
with  me." 


'J'heodore  retired,  rather  wounded  by  the 
fiaiikness  of  the  public  accuser. 

"One  moment,"  cried  Simon.  "Do  not 
send  him  away  so;  let  us  first  hear  his  de- 
nunciation." 

'•Ah!"  said  Fouquier  Tinville,  with  an 
absent  air,  "a  denunciation?" 

"  Yes;  a  covey,"  replied  Simon. 

"  All  in  good  time.  Speak — what  is  the 
matter  now  ?" 

"Ah!  not  much;  only  the  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Rouge  and  some  of  his  friends." 

Fouquier  advanced  a  step,  while  Simon 
raised  his  arms  towards  heaven. 

"Is  this  the  truth?"  they  exclaimed,  both 
together. 

"  The  pure  truth;  will  you  take  them?" 

"Directly.     Where  are  they?" 

"  I  met  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  in 
La  Rue  de  la  Grande  Tissanderie." 

"You  are  mistaken;  he  is  not  in  Paris," 
replied  Fouquier. 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  him." 

"  Impossible  !  they  have  sent  a  hundred 
men  in  pursuit  of  him;  he  would  not  show 
himself  in  the  streets  of  Paris." 

•''  It  was  him,"  said  the  patriot.  "  Very 
browni,  jukI  a  beard  like  a  bear." 

Fouquier  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdain- 
fully. 

"  More  folly,''  said  he;  "  the  Chevalier  de 
^Maison  Rouge  is  short,  pale,  and  has  not  the 
sign  of  a  beard." 

The  patriot  dropped  his  weapon  with  an 
air  of  consternation.  "  Never  mind,  3'Our 
good  intention  was  all  the  same.  Come, 
Simon,  we  must  both  make  haste;  they  re- 
quire the  register,  this  is  the  time  for  the 
carts." 

"  Vrell,  there  is  nothing  new  ;  the  child  is 
well."  The  patriot  turned  his  back  that  he 
might  not  appear  indiscreet,  but  remained  in 
a  position  which  enabled  him  to  listen.  "  I 
'will  go,"  said  he,  "  lest  I  should  in- 
trude." 

"Adieu  !"  said  Simon. 

"  Good  day,"  said  Fouquier. 

"Tell  your  friend  that  you  were  deceived," 
added  Simon. 

"Well,  I  shall  wait."  And  Theodore  re- 
moved to  a  short  distance,  and  stood  resting 
on  his  cudgel. 

"  So  the  child  goes  on  well  ?"  said  Fou- 
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quier  ;  ''but  the  rest — I  mould  liim  to  my 
will." 

"  He  will  spccak,  tlieu  ?" 

"  When  I  choose." 

''I  think  he  will  be  afniid  in  the  trial  of 
Antoinette!''" 

"I  think  not  ;  indeed,  I  am  sure." 

Theodore  was  leaning  against  a  piUar,  his 
eyes  directed  towards  the  door.  But  liis  eye 
was  wandering,  while  his  ears  were  erect  and 
uncovered  under  the  hairy  bonnet  he  wore. 
Perhaps  lie  saw  nothing,  but  most  assuredly 
lie  heard  something. 

''Reflect  well,"  said  Fouquier,  "and  do  not 
make  what  is  termed  a  blunder  of  this  com- 
mission. "You  feel  sure  that  Capet  will 
speak  ?" 

"He  will  say  all  that  I  require." 

"  Has  he  told  you  what  we  are  going  to 
ask  him  ?" 

"He  has  told  me." 

"It  is  important,  Simon,  that  you  should 
promise  this  ;  the  child's  evidence  is  fatal  to 
the  mother." 

"  I  count  upon  that,  pardieu  I" 

"There  will  have  been  nothing  equal  to  it 
seen  since  the  intimacy  between  Xeron  and 
Xarcisse.     Once  more,  reflect,  Simon." 

"One  would  fancy  you  took  me  for  a 
brute,  repeating  constantly  the  same  thing. 
Take  this  as  an  example;  Avhen  I  put  leather 
in  water  it  becomes  supple,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Rut 1  do  not  know,"  replied  Fouquier. 

"  It  becomes  soft,  then.  "Well,  in  my  hands 
the  little  Capet  becomes  supple  as  the  softest 
leather.     I  have  my  own  method  for  that." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Fouquier.  "Have 
you  anything  else  to  say?" 

"I  forgot.     There  is  a  denunciation." 

"Again?  You  will  overwhelm  me  with 
business,"  said  Fouquier. 

"One  must  sei've  the  country." 
•    Simon  presented  a  small   paper,  black  as 
the  leather  he  had  just  mentioned,  but  cer- 
tuMily  less  supple.     Fouquier  received  it  and 
read  the  contents. 

Again  the  Citizen  Louis;  you  have  a  great 
hatred  for  this  man." 

"I  am  always  at  daggers  drawn  with  him. 
He  said  adieu,  madame,  to  a  woman  who 
saluted  him  from  a  window  yesterday  even- 
ing. To-morrow,  I  hope  to  give  you  a  little 
information   concerning   another   'suspect;' 


that  Maurice  who  was  Municipal  at  the  Tem- 
ple when  that  affair  of  the  red  carnation 
occurred." 

"  Precisely,  precisely,"  Siiid  Fouquier, 
smiling  at  Simon. 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  then  turned 
away  with  an  eagerness  that  evinced  little 
favour  towards  the  shoemaker. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  want  more? 
Many  have  been  guillotined  for  much  less." 

"  Patience,"  replied  Fouquier,  quietly  ; 
"everything  cannot  be  done  at  the  same 
time,"  and  he  passed  quickly  through  the 
wicket. 

Simon  looked  round  for  the  Citizen  Theo- 
dore, to  console  himself  with  him.  '  He  was 
no  longer  to  be  seen.  He  had  hardly  gone 
beyond  the  western  iron  gate,  when  Theodore 
re-appeared  at  the  corner  of  a  writer^s  hut. 
The  occupant  of  the  hut  accompanied  him. 

"  At  what  hour  are  the  iron  gates  closed  ?" 
said  Theodore  to  this  man. 

"At  five  o'clock." 

"And  then  what  do  they  do  here  ?" 

"  Xothing ;  the  hall  remains  empty  till 
to-morrow\" 

"  No  rounds,  no  visits  ?" 

"Xo,  monsieur  ;  our  barracks  are  locked." 

The  word  monsieur  made  Theodore  knit 
bis  brows,  and  look  round  with  defiance. 

"  Are  the  crowbar  and  pistols  safe  in  the 
barracks?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  under  the  carpet." 

"Return  home,  then.  .  .  .  Apropos,  show 
me  again  the  chamber  of  the  tribunal  that 
has  not  a  grated  window,  and  looks  upon  the 
court  near  La  Ph'ce  Dauphine." 

"  To  the  left,  between  the  pillars  under 
the  lantern." 

"  Go,  now,  and  have  the  horse  ready  at 
the  place  assigned.'' 

"A  glorious  chancel — a  glorious  chancel — 
depend  fully  upon  me." 

"  Now  is  your  time.  .  .  .  Xo  one  is  look- 
ing. .   .  .   Open  your  barrack." 

"It  is  done,  monsieur;  I  will  pray  for 
you." 

"It  is  not  for  me  you  ought  to  prav. 
Adieu." 

And  the  Citizen  Theodore,  after  an  elo- 
quejit  look,  glided  so  adroitly  under  the  low 
roof  of  the  barrack,  that  he  disappeared  like 
the  shadow  of  the  writer  who  closed  the  door. 
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Tlio  worthy  scril)e  drew  the  koy  from  thi- 
lock,  took  soiiio  jjapers  uiulcr  lii.s  unii,  ;iiid 
went  out  of  tlie  vast  saloon  with  the  deliglit- 
ful  thonglit  that  the  stroke  of  five  would  dis- 
perse all  these  registers  like  an  arrear  guard 
of  idle  bees. 


CHAPTEK  XXXVI. 

TiiK  citizp:n  thkodore. 

This  immense  saloon  wasenshi-ouded  by  the 
grey  veil  of  night,  of  which  the  wretched 
echoes  had  learnt  to  repeat  the  severe  words 
of  the  advocates,  and  the  suppliant  ones  of 
the  pleaders.  From  afar,  in  the  distance,  in 
the  midst  of  the  obscurity,  upright  and  im- 
movable, a  white  column  seemed  watching, 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  like  a  phantom 
protector  over  the  sacred  place.  The  only 
noise  heard  in  this  darkness  was  the  nibbling 
and  galloping  of  innumerable  ruts,  who  rum- 
maged the  papers  enclosed  in  the  writer's 
huts,  having  first  commenced  by  gnawing  the 
wood.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
penetrated  as  far  as  this  sanctuary  of  Themjs 
(an  Academician,  so  called),  and  the  loose 
clashing  of  keys,  which  appeared  to  proceed 
from  under  the  ground;  but  all  this  only 
reverberated  in  the  distance,  and  nothing 
resembling  a  noise  ever  interrupted  the  silent 
darkness,  which  was  not  even  broken  upon 
b}'  the  apparition  of  a  star.  Most  unquestion- 
ably, much  terror  was  occasioned  at  this  hour 
by  the  saloon  of  a  palace,  whose  walls  of  the 
exterior  were  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  victims  of  September — whose  staircases 
had  witnessed  the  descent  in  one  day  of 
twenty-five  human  beings  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  death,  and  separated  only  by  a 
few  feet  from  the  cells  of  the  Conciergerie, 
peopled  with  bleached  skeletons.  Notwith- 
standing, in  the  middle  of  this  frightful 
night — in  the  midst  of  this  almost  solemn 
silence,  a  low  grinding  was  heard;  the  door 
of  a  writer's  hut  turned  upon  its  creaking 
hinges,  and  a  shadow,  darker  than  the  shadow 
of  night,  glided  cautiously  out  of  the  barrack. 
I'hen  the  fierce  patriot  we  have  heard  ad- 
xlressed  as  "  ^Monsieur,"  but  who  called  him- 
self Theodore,  stepped  lightly  over  the  uneven 


stones,  lie  held  in  his  right  hand  a  ])on- 
derous  iron  lever,  and  with  his  left  felt  in  his 
belt  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  his  double- 
barrelled  pistol. 

"  I  reckoned  twelve  stones  to  this  part  of 
the  cell,  and  here  is  the  end  of  the  first !" 
murmured  he;  and,  as  he  calculated,  groping 
with  the  point  of  his  foot,  to  discover  the 
chinks  which  time  had  rendered  daily  more 
perceptible. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  stopping;  "  have  I 
taken  my  measurement  correctly  ?  shall  I 
l^ossess  strength  sufficient  ?  and  she — will  she 
have  the  courage?  Oh,  yes,  her  courage  is 
known  to  me.  Oh,  mon  Dieul  mon  Dieu! 
When  I  shall  take  her  hand — when  I  can  say, 
Madame,  you  are  saved  I" 

He  suddenly  paused,  as  if  crushing  this 
hope  beneath  his  feet. 

"Ahl"  replied  he,  "fearful  and  foolish 
project.  Tliey  say  the  others  hid  themselves 
under  their  bedclothes,  or  contented  them- 
selves by  roaming  about  dressed  as  lacqueys 
through  the  Conciergerie;  but  they  have  not 
my  motive  for  daring  all — it  is,  that  I  not 
only  desire  to  serve  the  Queen,  but  the  wo- 
man. Well,  to  work;  we  will  sum  up  the 
whole.  To  raise  the  stone  is  nothing,  to  leave 
it  open  is  the  danger — they  may  perhaps 
come  the  rounds;  but  yet  they  never  do  so. 
They  cannot  suspect  ain'thing,  for  I  have  not 
any  accomplices,  and  what  is  required  with  an 
ardour  like  mine  to  overcome  the  dark  pas- 
sage? In  three  minutes  I  am  under  her 
chamber;  in  five  minutes  I  raise  the  stone 
which  is  on  the  hearth.  She  will  hear  me 
working,  but  has  too  much  firmness  to  feel 
alarmed;  on  the  contrary,  she  will  understand 
that  a  friend  is  near,  and  labouring  for  her 
deliverance.  She  is  guarded  by  two  men, 
who  will  doubtless  hasten  to  the  spot.  Well, 
after  all,"  said  the  patriot,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  looking  first  at  the  weapons  concealed 
in  his  girdle,  and  then  at  the  one  he  held 
poised  in  his  hand,  "a  double  shot  from  this 
pistol,  or  a  couple  of  strokes  from  this  iron 
bar.  Poor  creatures! — they  will  die  like 
others  not  more  culpable  than  themselves." 
And  the  Citizen  Theodore  resolutely  pressed 
his  lever  between  the  chinks  of  the  flagstones. 
At  this  moment  a  vivid  light  gleamed  like  a 
ray  of  gold  across  the  stones,  and  a  noise,  re- 
peated by  the  echoes  of  the  vault,  caused  the 
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conspirator  to  turn,  Jiiul  then  with  a  single 
bouiul  to  conceal  himself  in  the  stall.  Soon 
voices,  weakened  by  the  distance,  and  soft- 
ened by  the  emotion  experienced  by  every  one 
at  night  in  a  large  and  desolate  building, 
reached  the  ears  of  Theodore.  lie  stooped 
down,  and  through  an  aperture  in  the  stall 
perceived  first  a  man  in  militar}'  costume, 
whose  large  sabre,  dangling  against  the  pave- 
ment, partly  produced  the  sound  which  had 
attracted  his  attention;  then  a  man  in  a 
pistachio-coloured  suit,  holding  a  rule  in  his 
hand  and  a  roll  of  papers  under  his  arm  ; 
thirdly,  a  man  in  a  large  waistcoat  of  rateen 
and  fur  bonnet;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  with 
wooden  shoes  and  a  blouse.  The  iron  gate, 
des  Merciers,  ground  npon  its  sonorous 
hinges,  rattling  the  chain  intended  to  keep  it 
open  during  the  day.    The  four  men  entered. 

"A  round,"  murmured  Theodore.  "God 
be  praised  !  five  minutes  later  and  I  should 
have  been  ruined."  He  then  with  the  ut- 
most attention  endeavoured  to  recognise  the 
individuals  who  composed  the  round — indeed, 
three  of  them  were  known  to  him.  He  who 
walked  first,  clad  ni  the  costume  of  a  general, 
was  Henriot  ;  the  man  in  the  hairy  bonnet 
was  Richard  the  concierge,  and  the  man  in 
the  blouse  was  in  all  probability  a  turnkey. 
But  the  man  in  the  pistachio-coloured  coat 
he  had  never  seen — he  was  totally  unknown 
to  him.  Who  or  what  could  this  man  be  ? 
and  what  brought,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to 
the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus,  the  general  of  the 
Commune,  the  guardian  of  the  Conciergerie, 
a  turnkey,  and  this  man  unknown  ?  The 
Citizen  Theodore  remained  kneeling,  with 
one  hand  on  his  loaded  pistol,  whilst  with 
the  other  he  rej^laccd  his  bonnet,  wliich  his 
precipitous  movement  had  somewhat  dis- 
arranged. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  nocturnal  visitors 
had  kept  silence,  or  if  they  had  spoken,  their 
words  had  not  reached  the  earg  of  the  con- 
spirator ;  but  when  about  ten  paces  from 
his  lurking  place  Henriot  spoke,  and  his 
voice  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  Citizen 
Theodore.  "  We  are  now,"  said  he,  "  in  la 
S:ille  des  Pas-Perdus.  It  is  for  you  now  to 
guide  us.  Citizen  Architect,  and  to  endeavour 
to  convince  us  that  your  revelation  is  no  idle 
story  ;  for  you  see  the  revolution  has  done 
justice  to  all    this   folly,  and    we  believe  no 


more  in  these  subterranean  passages  than  in 
ghosts.  What  do  you  say,  Citizen  Richard  ?" 
added  Henriot,  turning  towards  the  man  in 
the  fur  bonnet  and  rateen  vest. 

"  I  have  never  said  there  was  any  subter- 
ranean passage  under  the  Conciergerie,"  said 
he.  "There  is  Gracchus,  who  has  been 
turnkey  for  ten  years,  and  consequently  is 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Concier- 
gerie, and  he  ignores  the  existence  of  the 
vault  of  which  the  Citizen  Giraud  has 
spoken.  However,  as  the  Citizen  Giraud  is 
the  city  architect,  he  ought  to  know  better 
than  any  of  us.     It  is  his  businei-s." 

Theodore  shivered  from  head  to  foot  on 
hearing  these  words.  "  Fortunately,"  mur- 
mured he,  "  the  saloon  is  large,  and  before 
they  find  what  they  search  for,  two  days  at 
least  must  expire."  But  the  architect  opened 
his  great  roll  of  papers,  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  knelt  down  to  examine  more  fully  the 
plan  by  the  trembling  light  of  t'.ie  lantern 
which  Gracchus  held  in  his  hand. 

"I  fear,"  said  Henriot,  ironically,  "that 
the  Citizen  Giraud  has  been  dreaming." 

"  You  will  see.  Citizen  General,  if  I  am  a 
dreamer.     Wait  a  little  ;  wait." 

"  You  see  we  are  waiting,"  said  Ilen- 
I'iot. 

"Good,"  said  the  architect  ;  and  he  began 
to  calculate.  "'  Twelve  and  four  make  six- 
teen," said  he,  "and  eight  are  twent3'-four, 
which,  divided  by  six,  makes  four,  and  then 
half  remains  ;  that  is  it.  I  maintain  my 
opinion,  and  if  I  am  deceived  call  me  an 
ignoramus,  that's  all."  The  architect  pro- 
nounced these  words  with  an  assurance  which 
terrified  the  Citizen  Theodore. 

Henriot  regarded  the  plan  with  a  species 
of  respect,  seeing  he  admired  more  than  he 
comprehended  it. 

"  Now  follow  what  I  say." 

"  Where  ?"  said  Henriot. 

"  Upon  this  chart,  which  I  have  drawn. 
Pardieu  I  here  we  are  !  three  feet  from  the 
wall  is  a  moveable  stone,  I  have  m.arked  A  ; 
do  you  see  ?" 

"Certainly,  I  see  A,"  said  Henriot.  "  Do 
you  think  I  do  not  know  how  to  read  ?" 

"  Under  this  stone,"  continued  the  archi- 
tect, "is  a  staircase;  do  you  see?  It  is 
marked  B." 

**  BI"  said  Henriot;  "I  see  B.  but  I  do  not 
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800  the  stiiircase,"  uiid  tho  (icnenil  smiled  at 
his  own  racotiousness. 

"  AMkmi  once  tho  stono  is  riiised,  tho  foot 
oiu'd  ii])ou  tho  hist  step,  oouiit  fifty  paces, 
h){)k  11]),  and  yon  will  find  yourself  exactly 
at  tho  register  wiioro  tlio  subterraneous  pas- 
sago  terminates,  passing  under  the  cell  of  the 
Queen." 

"  Capet's  widow,  you  mean.  Citizen  Gir- 
aud,"  said  Ilenriot,  knitting  his  brows. 

"  Yes,  Capet's  widow." 

"  Why  did  you  say  the  Queen  ?" 

"  The  old  custom." 

"  You  say,  then,  it  may  bo  found  under 
tho  register  ?"  demanded  Richard. 

"  Not  only  in  the  register,  but  also  I  will 
tell  you  in  what  2)art  you  will  discover  it: 
under  the  stone." 

''That  is  curious,"  said  Gracchus,  "for  I 
have  noticed  that  every  time  I  droi^ped  a  log 
in  that  place  the  stone  resounded.  In  shorty 
if  we  find  your  statement  correct,  Citizen 
Arcliitect,  I  shall  pronounce  geometry  a  fine 
thing." 

■  "  Then  declare  it.  Citizen  Henriot,  for  I 
am  now  going  to  conduct  you  to  the  place 
indicated  by  the  letter  A."  The  Citizen 
Theodore  made  his  nails  pierce  his  flesh. 

"  When  I  have  seen  it,"  said  Henriot, 
"when  I  have  seen  it;  I  rather  resemble  St. 
Thomas." 

"Ah!  you  said  St.  Thomas." 

"  Yes,  as  you  said  '  the  Queen,'  from  mere 
habit;  but  they  cannot  accuse  me  of  con- 
spiring with  him." 

"  Nor  I  with  the  Queen."  After  this  re- 
tort the  architect  delicately  placed  his  rule, 
reckoned  the  distance,  then  stopped,  having 
apparently  finished  his  calculation,  and  struck 
upon  a  particular  stone.  This  w^as  the  iden- 
tical stone  struck  by  the  Citizen  Theodore  in 
his  fit  of  frantic  rage. 

"  It  is  here.  Citizen  General,"  said  the  ar- 
chitect. 

"  You  fancy  so,  Citizen  Giraud."  Our 
concealed  patriot  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
strike  his  thigh  with  his  clenched  hand,  with 
difficulty  suppressing  a  deep  groan. 

"lam  positive,"  said  Giraud;  "and  your 
examination,  combined  with  my  report,  will 
prove  to  the  Convention  I  have  not  been  de- 
ceived." 

"  Yes,  Citizen  General/"  continued  the  ar- 


chiLect,  with  empha.^is,  "this  stone  opens 
upon  a  subterranean  passage,  terminating  at 
the  i-cgister,  and  passing  below  the  cell  of  the 
widow  Caj)ot.  Let  us  raise  the  stone;  de- 
scend with  me,  and  I  will  convince  you  that 
two  men,  even  one  man,  could  effect  a  rescue 
in  a  single  night,  without  any  one  suspecting 
it."  A  murmur  of  terror  and  admiration, 
elicited  by  the  architect's  words,  ran  through 
the  group,  and  faintly  reached  the  Citizen 
Theodore,  who  seemed  turned  to  stone. 

"  Look  at  the  danger  we  run,"  continued 
Giraud.  "  AVell,  now  with  a  grating  which  I 
shall  place  in  the  middle  of  this  underground 
passage,  before  it  reaches  the  cell  of  the 
widow  Capet,  I  shall  save  the  country." 

"Ah!  Citizen  Henriot,"  said  Giraud, 
"that  is  an  idea  bordering  on  the  sublime." 

"Perdition  seize  you,  addle  pated  fool!" 
grumbled  the  patriot  with  redoubled  fury. 

"  Xow  raise  the  stone,"  said  the  architect 
to  the  Citizen  Gracchus,  who  in  addition  to 
a  lantern  carried  a  crowbar.  He  commenced 
his  work,  and  in  a  second  the  stone  was 
raised.  The  j)assage  appeared  open,  with  the 
staircase  lost  in  its  profundity,  while  the 
moist  air  escaped  like  a  pestilent  vapour. 

"Another  abortive  attempt,"  murmured 
the  Citizen  Theodore.  "  Alas !  Heaven  does 
not  will  that  she  should  escape,  and  her  cause 
must  be  accursed!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE     CITIZEX      GRACCHUS. 

For  an  instant  the  three  men  remained 
petrified  at  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  while 
the  turnke}'  plunged  his  lantern  into  the 
opening  without  being  able  to  penetrate  its 
depth.  The  architect  triumphantly  exulted 
over  his  companions  from  the  summit  of  his 
genius. 

"Well!"  said  he,  at  length. 

"  Ma  foi !  yes,"  replied  Henriot,  "  here  in- 
contestably  is  the  passage.  It  only  remains 
to  know  where  it  leads  to." 

"  Yes,"  rejDeated  Richard,  "  it  remains  to 
know  that." 

"Well,  then,  descend  yourself.  Citizen 
Richard,  and  then  you  will  see  if  I  have  told 
you  the  truth." 
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"  I  have  something  better  to  do  than  go  in 
there,"  said  the  concierge.  "  We  will  return 
with  you  and  the  General  to  the  Concier- 
gerie.  There  you  can  raise  the  hearth-stone, 
and  we  shall  see." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ilenriot,  •*  we  will  re- 
turn." 

"  But  we  must  be  careful,"  said  the  archi- 
tect; "this  stone  remaining  unclosed,  may 
offer  an  idea  to  some  one." 

'■'  Who  the  devil  do  3'ou  imagine  ever  comes 
here  at  this  hour  ?"  said  Hen  riot. 

"  Besides,"  said  Eichard,  "  the  liall  is  de- 
serted, and  to  leave  Gracchus  here  is  suffi- 
cient. Remain  here,  Citizen  Gracchus,  and 
we  will  return  to  you  from  the  other  side  of 
the  subterranean  passage." 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then,"  said  Gracchus. 

"  Are  you  armed  ?"  demanded  Henriot. 

"  I  have  my  sword,  and  this  crowbar. 
Citizen  General." 

"Keep  strict  watch;  in  ten  minutes  we 
Avill  be  with  you.  "And  having  closed  the 
iron  gate,  the  three  took  their  departure  by 
the  Gallery  des  Merciers,  to  find  this  par- 
ticular entrance  to  the  Conciergerie. 

The  turnkey  watched  their  receding  foot- 
steps, and  followed  them  with  liis  eyes  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  and  listened  as  long  as  he 
had  anything  to  hear;  tlien  all  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  supposing  himself  in  perfect 
solitude,  he  placed  his  lantern  on  the  ground, 
then  sat  down,  his  legs  overhanging  the 
depths  of  the  vault,  and  began  to  dream. 
The  turnkeys  did  dream  sometimes,  but  did 
not  often  trouble  themselves  to  find  out  what 
was  the  subject  of  their  dreams.  All  at 
once,  in  the  midst  of  this  profound  reverie, 
he  felt  a  hand  pressed  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  turned  round,  and  attempted,  on  seeing 
a  stranger,  to  give  the  alarm,  but  at  the  same 
instant  a  pistol  gleamed  before  his  eyes. 
The  accents  were  arrested  in  this  throat. 
Ills  arms  fell  listlessly  by  his  side,  and  his 
eyes  assumed  the  most  suppliant  expres- 
sion. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  the  intruder,  "'  or  you 
are  a  dead  man  I" 

"  What  do  you  want,  Monsieur  ?"  said  the 
turnkey. 

Even  in  '03,  there  were  moments  when 
they  had  not  sufficiently  tutored  themselves, 
and  omitted  to  say  "  Citizen." 


"  I  wish,"  said  the  Citizen  Theodore,  "  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  down  there." 

"  What  for  'r 

"  Never  mind." 

The  turnkey  regarded  the  person  who 
proffered  this  request  with  the  most  pro- 
found astonishment;  but  in  the  meantime 
his  interlocutor  fancied  he  detected  a  ray  of 
intelligence  on  the  man's  countenance.  He 
lowered  the  pistol. 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  make  vour  for- 
tune ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Hitherto  no  one  has  ever 
made  me  a  proposition  on  the  subject." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  begin." 

"  You  offer  to  make  my  fortune  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fortune  ?" 

"  Fifty  thousand  golden  livres,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  Money  is  scarce,  and  fifry  thousand  livres 
now  are  worth  a  million." 

"  Well,  I  offer  you  that  sum." 

"  To  go  down  there  ?" 

"Yes;  but  on  condition  that  you  come 
with  me,  and  afford  me  your  assistance  in 
my  undertaking." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  In  five 
minutes  this  jmssage  will  be  filled  with  sol- 
diers, who  will  arrest  you." 

The  Citizen  Theodore  was  forcibly  struck 
by  this  argument. 

"Cannot  you  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
descending  there  ?" 

"  I  have  no  means  of  so  doing,  I  know 
none,  I  search  in  vain." 

Indeed,  it  was  evident  the  turnkey  taxed 
all  the  powers  of  his  mental  energies  to  dis- 
cover some  means  of  realizing  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  livres. 

"  But,"  demanded  the  Citizen  Theodore, 
"  could  we  not  enter  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  to-morrow  a  grate  of  iron  will 
be  placed  across  the  passage,  occupying  the 
whole  width,  and  for  the  greater  security  it 
is  arranged  that  this  partition  should  be 
entirely  solid,  and  without  even  a  door." 

"'  Then  we  must  think  of  something  else," 
said  Theodore. 

"  Yes,  we  must  find  some  other  way,"  said 
the  turnkey. 

It  may  seem  from  the  manner  in  which 
Gracchus    liad    been   experimentalized,  that 
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ail  alliiuu;c  was  already  formed  between  liiiu- 
self  and  the  C'itizen  Tlieodore. 

"Look  at  nie,"  8aid  Tlieodore.  "What 
do  you  do  at  the  Coneiergerie  ?"' 

"  I  am  a  turnkey." 

"  AVhat  do  you  do  ?" 

"  I  open  the  doors  and  shut  them." 

"  ])o  you  sleep  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Do  you  take  your  meals  there  ?" 

"  Xot  always.  I  have  my  hours  of  recrea- 
tion," 

"  And  then  ?" 

"  I  avail  myself  of  them." 

''  What  to  do  ?" 

"  To  pay  my  respects  to  the  mistress  of  a 
Cabaret  du  Puits  de-Xoe,  who  has  promised 
to  marry  me  w'hen  I  am  possessed  of  twelve 
hundred  francs." 

"AYhere  is  the  Cabaret  du   Puits-de-Xoe?" 

"  Near  the  Eue  de  la  Yieille-Draperie." 

"  Very  well." 

"  Hush,  Monsieur." 
•   The  patriot  listened. 

*'Ah!  ah  !"  said  he. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes.     Voices  and  footsteps." 

"  They  are  returning." 

"  You  see  we  should  not  have  had 
time." 

This  momentarily  became  more  evident. 

"  That  is  true.  You  are  a  brave  youth, 
citizen,  and   are   through  me  predestinated 


''To  what?" 

"  To  be  rich  one  day." 

''God  grant  it." 

"  You  then  still  believe  in  God  ?" 

"  Sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another. 
To-day,  for  example." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  I  willingly  believe." 

"  Believe,  then,"  said  the  Citizen  Theo- 
dore, putting  ten  louis  into  the  man's  hand. 

'•'  The  devil  I"  said  he,  regarding  the  gold 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern.     "  Is  it  serious?" 

"It  could  not  be  more  so." 

"What  must  I  do?" 

"Meet  me  to-morrow  at  the  Puits-de-Xoe, 
I  will  then  tell  you  what  I  require  of  you. 
What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Gracchus." 

"  Well,  Citizen  Gracchus,  get  yourself  dis- 


mis.sed  from  here  to-morrow  by  the  Concierge 
Richard." 

"Dismissed  !  give  up  my  place  I" 

"Do  you  reckon  on  remaining  a  turnkey, 
with  fifty  thousand  livres  ?" 

"  Xo;  but  being  a  turnkey  and  poor,  I  am 
certain  of  not  being  guillotined." 

"  Certain  ?" 

"Or  nearly  so;  whilst  being  free  and 
rich " 

"You  will  hide  3'our  money,  and  make 
love  to  a  tricoleuse,  instead  of  the  mistress  of 
Puits-de-Xoe  ?" 

"Well,  then,  it  is  settled." 

"  To-morrow  at  the  cabaret." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"  At  six  in  the  evening." 

"Flee  quickly;  there  they  are.  I  tell  you 
to  be  quick,  because,  I  presume,  you  descend 
and  go  through  the  arches." 

"To-morrow,"  repeated  Theodore,  hasten- 
ing away. 

And  not  before  it  was  time,  for  the  voices 
and  steps  approached,  and  lights  were  already 
visible  in  the  obscurity  of  the  underground 
passage.  Theodore  gained  the  gate  indi- 
cated by  the  owner  of  the  hut,  then  opened 
the  lock  with  his  crowbar,  reached  the  win- 
dow, threw  it  open,  dropped  softly  into  the 
street,  and  found  himself  upon  the  pavement 
of  the  Eepublic  once  again.  Before  quitting 
the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  he  heard  the  Citizen 
Gracchus  again  question  Eichard,  and  also 
his  reply. 

"  The  Citizen  Architect  was  quite  right, 
the  passage  passes  below  the  chamber  of  the 
widow  Capet,  and  it  was  dangerous." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Gracchus;  and  in  this 
instance  he  told  the  entire  truth. 

Henriot  reappeared  at  the  opening  of  the 
staircase. 

"'  And  the  workmen.  Citizen  Architect  ?" 
demanded  he  of  Giraud. 

"  Before  daybreak  they  will  be  here,  the 
supporters  fixed,  and  the  gate  hung,"  re- 
plied a  voice  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"  x\nd  you  will  have  saved  the  countr}'," 
said  Henriot,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 

"  You  little  know  the  truth  of  what  you 
sav,  Citizen  General,"  murmured  Gracchus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE    ROYAL   CHILD. 

Its  the  meantime,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
chapter  preceding,  the  Queen's  trial  was 
about  to  take  place.  It  was  ah'eady  surmised 
that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  tliis  ilhistrions  head, 
the  popular  hatred,  so  long  since  displayed 
in  murmurs,  would  at  length  be  satisfied. 
The  means  were  not  wanting  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  tragedy,  and  in  the  meantime 
Fouquier  Tinville,  that  fatal  accuser,  had  re- 
solved not  to  neglect  the  new  mode  of  accu- 
sation whicli  Simon  had  promised  to  place  in 
liis  hands.  The  day  aftei-  he  and  Simon  had 
met  in  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus,  the  noise  of 
arms  still  continued  to  startle  the  prisoners 
Avho  rerjiained  in  the  Temple.  These  prison- 
ers were  Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  Royale, 
and  the  child,  who,  after  having  been  called 
"  Your  Majesty  "  from  his  cradle,  was  now 
styled  the  "  little  Capet."  General  Henriot, 
with  his  tricoloured  plume,  his  splendid  horse, 
and  large  sword,  followed  by  several  of  the 
National  Guard,  dismounted,  and  entered 
the  dungeon  where  the  royal  child  languished. 
By  the  General's  side  walked  a  registrar  of  a 
ver}'  unprepossessing  appearance,  carrying  a 
writing-desk,  a  large  roll  of  paper,  and  wav- 
ing in  his  hand  a  pen  of  immoderate  lengtli. 
Behind  the  scribe  walked  the  public  accuser. 

We  have  seen,  we  know,  and  shall  find  that 
at  a  still  later  period,  this  dry,  jaundiced,  cold 
man,  with  his  bloodshot  eyes,  made  tremble 
.before  him  the  ferocious  Henriot,  even  when 
cased  in  his  armour.  Several  National  Guards 
and  a  lieutenant  followed  them.  Simon, 
smiling  hypocritically,  and  holding  his  bon- 
net in  one  hand,  and  his  shoemaker's  stirrup 
in  the  other,  walked  before  to  show  them  the 
way.  They  arrived  at  a  very  dirty  chamber, 
spacious  and  cold,  at  the  end  of  which,  seated 
upon  his  bed,  was  the  young  Louis,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  immobility,  "When  we  have  seen 
the  poor  child  fleeing  from  the  brutal  auger 
of  Simon,  he  still  retained  a  species  of  vitality, 
resenting  the  unworthy  treatment  of  the  shoe- 
jnaker  of  the  Temple;  he  fled,  he  wept,  he 
prayed ;  then  he  feared  and  suffered,  but  still 
he  hoped.  But  now  both  fear  and  hope  had 
vanished;  Avithout  doubt  the  sulTering  still 
existed,  but  if  it  still  remained,  the  infant 
martyr,  whom  they  had   made  pay  after  so 


cruel  a  fashion  for  his*  parents'  faults,  buried 
it  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  veiled  it 
under  an  appearance  of  total  insensibility,  and 
did  not  even  raise  his  head  when  the  commis- 
sioners walked  up  to  him.  Without  further 
ceremony,  they  instantly  installed  themselves. 
The  public  accuser  seated  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  Simon  at  the  foot,  the  registrar 
near  the  window,  the  National  Guard  and 
their  lieutenant  on  the  side,  and  rather  in  the 
shade.  Those  among  them  who  regarded  the 
little  prisoner  with  the  slightest  interest,  or 
even  curiosity,  remarked  the  child's  pallor, 
his  extraordinary  embonpoint,  resulting  from 
his  bloated  appearance  and  the  curvature  of 
his  legs,  of  which  the  joints  began  already  to 
swell. 

"  The  child  is  very  ill,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
with  an  assurance  that  caused  Fouquier  to 
turn  round,  though  already  seated,  and  pre- 
pared to  question  his  victim. 

The  little  Capet  raised  his  eyes  to  discover 
who  had  uttered  these  words,  and  recognised 
the  same  young  man  who  had  already  once 
before  saved  him  from  Simon's  cruelty  in  the 
court  of  the  Temi^le.  A  sweet  and  intelligent 
glance  shot  from  his  deep  blue  eye,  and  that 
was  all. 

"  Ah,  ah  I  is  that  you.  Citizen  Louis  ?"  said 
Simon,  thus  calling  the  attention  of  Fouquier 
Tinville  to  the  friend  of  Maurice. 

"Myself,  Citizen  Simon,"  said  Louis,  with 
his  usual  nonchalance.  And  as  Louis,  though 
always  ready  to  face  danger,  was  not  a  man 
uselessly  to  seek  it,  he  availed  himself  of  this 
circumstance  to  bow  to  Fouquier  Tinville, 
which  salutation  was  politely  returned. 

"  You  observed,  I  think,  citizen,"  said  the 
public  accuser,  "  that  the  child  was  ill ;  are 
you  a  doctor  ?" 

"  I  have  studied  medicine,  at  least,  if  I  am 
not  a  medical  maTi." 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  discover  in  him  ?" 

"  What  symptoms  do  you  mean  ?''  said 
Louis. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  find  tlie  cheeks  and  eyes  puffed  up.  the 
hands  thin  and  white,  the  knees  swollen;  aid 
were  I  to  feel  his  pulse,  I  should  certainly 
count  eighty  or  ninety  pulsations  in  a  min- 
ute." 

Tlie  child  appeared  insensible  to  the  enu- 
meration of  his  sutt'eriiiijs. 
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"And  (o  wliiit  (loos  science  tittribuLe  the 
coiulition  of  (lie  ])ris()iior  ?" 

Louis  rubbed  the  tip  of  liis  nose,  murmur- 
ing— 

"  Phyllis  wants  to  make  ine  speak, 
1  am  not  llie  least  iucliiicd." 

"Ma  foi!  citizen,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  little  Capet's 
constitution  to  reply.     However — " 

Simon  lent  an  attentive  ear,  and  laughed 
in  his  sleeve  to  find  his  enemy  so  near  com- 
mitting himself. 

"  However,"  said  Louis,  "  I  think  he  does 
not  have  sufficient  exercise." 

"  I  believe  the  little  scoundrel,"  said  Simon, 
"  does  not  choose  to  walk." 

The  child  remained  quite  unmoved  by  this 
apostrophe  of  the  shoemaker.  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville  arose,  advanced  to  Louis,  and  addressed 
some  words  to  him  in  a  low  tone.  No  one 
heard  the  words,  but  it  was  evident  they  as- 
sumed the  form  of  interrogatories. 

*•  Oil  !  oh  !  do  you  believe  that,  citizen  ? 
It  is  a  serious  charge  for  a  mother — " 

"L^tider  any  circumstances,  we  shall  find 
out.  Simon  jiretends  he  has  heard  him  say 
so,  and  has  engaged  to  make  him  acknowl- 
edge it." 

'"'This  would  be  frightful,"  said  Louis; 
"but  indeed  it  is  possible;  the  Austrian  is 
not  exempt  from  sin,  and  riglit  or  wrong,  does 
not  concern  me  ....  they  have  made 
lier  out  a  Messalina;  but  not  content  with 
that,  they  wish  to  make  her  an  Agrippina. 
I  must  acknowledge  it  appears  to  me  rather 
hard." 

"  This  is  what  has  been  reported  by 
Simon,"  said  the  im])assible  Fouquier. 

"I  do  not  doubt  tliat  Simon  has  said  all 
this.  There  are  some  men  who  stick  at 
nothing,  even  the  most  impossible  accusa- 
tions. But  do  you  not  find,"  said  Louis, 
fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  Fouquier;  "  do 
you  not  find — you,  an  intelligent  and  upright 
man,  possessed  with  a  strong  mind — that  to 
inquire  of  a  child  concerning  such  circum- 
stances as  those  which  all  the  most  natural 
and  most  sacred  laws  of  nature  command 
Tis  to  respect,  is  to  insult  tlie  whole  human 
nature  in  the  person  of  a  child  ?" 

The  accuser  did  not  frown,  but  took  a 
note  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  Louis. 

"  T!ie  Convention  enjoins  me  to  inform," 


said  he;  "the  rest  does  not  concern  me.  I 
inform." 

"It  is  just,"  said  Louis;  "and  I  declare 
that  if  this  child  acknowledges — "  And  the 
young  man  shook  his  head,  expressive  of 
disgust. 

"Besides,"  continued  Fouquier,  "  it  is  not 
only  upon  the  denunciation  of  Simon  that 
we  proceed;  the  accusation  is  public."  And 
Fouquier  drew  a  second  paper  from  his 
pocket.  This  was  a  number  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  Le  Pere  Duchesne;"  which,  as  it  is 
well  known,  was  written  by  Hebert.  The 
accusation  indeed  appeared  there  in  full. 

"  It  is  written,  and  even  printed,"  said 
Louis,  "  but  till  I  hear  a  similar  declaration 
proved  from  the  lips  of  the  child — mind,  I 
mean  voluntarily,  freely,  and  without  men- 
aces, notwitlistanding  Simon  and  Hebert,  I 
shall  disbelieve  it,  much  as  you  in  reality  do 
yourself." 

Simon  impatiently  awaited  the  issue  of 
this  conversation. 

The  miserable  creature  was  not  aware  of 
the  power  exercised  upon  an  intelligent  man, 
the  looks  which  he  receives  from  the  crowd, 
expressive  either  of  sympathy  or  subtle 
hatred.  But  Fouquier  Tinville  had  felt  the 
keen  observance  of  Louis,  and  was  anxious 
to  be  fully  understood  by  him. 

"The  examination  is  now  about  to  com- 
mence," said  the  public  accuser.  "  Regis- 
trar, resume  your  pen."  This  individual, 
who  came  to  draw  out  the  proces-verbal,  was 
waiting,  like  Ilenriot,  Simon,  and  all  the 
rest,  till  the  colloquy  between  Fouquier  and 
Louis  had  ceased.  The  child  alone  appeared 
perfectly  a  stranger  to  the  scene  in  which  he 
was  soon  to  become  the  principal  actor,  and 
had  withdrawn  the  look  which  for  an  instant 
had  gleaiiied  with  such  bright  intelligence. 

"  Silence,"  said  Henriot,  "  the  Citizen 
Fouquier  is  going  to  interrogate  the  child." 

"  Capet,"  said  the  public  accuser,  "  do  3-ou 
know  what  has  become  of  your  mother?" 

The  little  Louis  turned  from  an  ashy  pale- 
ness to  a  brilliant  red,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Did  you  hear  me,  Capet?"  He  still 
remained  silent. 

"Oh  !  he  hears  well  enough,"  said  Simon, 
"  only  he  is  like  the  ape,  he  will  not  reply 
for  fear  he  should  be  taken  for  a  man,  and 
so  nlade  to  work." 
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'•'Reply,  Capet,"  said  Henriot;  "it  is  tlie 
commission  from  the  Convention  that  inter- 
rogates you.  You  must  show  obe'lience  to 
its  laws/' 

The  child  turned  pale,  but  did  not  reply. 
Simon  made  a  frantic  gesture  of  rage.  With 
natures  so  stupid  and  brutal  as  his,  anger 
becomes  madness,  more  especially  when 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  drunkenness. 

"Will  you  reply,  wolf's  cub?''  showing 
him  the  strap. 

"  Be  quiet,  Simon,"  said  Fouquier  Tiiiville; 
"you  have  not  the  parole." 

"This  word,  which  had  taken  its  rise 
from  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  had  escaped 
him. 

"'  Do  3"ou  hear,  Simon  ?"  said  Louis. 
"  This  is  the  second  time  yofl  have  been  told 
this  in  my  presence  ;  the  first  was  when  you 
accused  Tison's  daughter,  whom  you  had  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  to  the  scaffold." 

Simon  was  silent. 

"  Does  3'our  mother  love  .  you,  Capet  ?" 
asked  Fouquier. 

Still  the  same  silence. 

'•  They  say  not,"  continued  the  Accuser. 

Something  like  a  ghastly  smile  passed  over 
the  child's  pale  lips. 

"But  then,  I  say,"  roared  Simon,  "he  has 
told  me  she  loves  liim  too  much." 

"Look  here,  Simon,"  said  Louis,  "you 
;ire  angry  that  the  little  Capet  chatters  so 
much  wiicn  you  are  together,  and  remains 
silent  before  company  to-day." 

"  Oh  !  if  we  were  together,"  said  Simon. 

"Yes,  if  you  were  alone;  but  unfortu- 
nately you  are  not  alone." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  were,  brave  Simon,  excellent 
patriot,  how  you  would  belabour  the  poor 
child,  hey  ?  But  you  are  not  alone,  and 
dare  not  show  your  rage  before  honest  men 
like  us,  who  know  that  the  ancients,  whom 
Ave  endeavour  to  take  for  our  modt'ls,  re- 
spected all  wiu)  were  weak.  You  dare  not, 
for  you  are  not  valiant,  my  worthy  man, 
when  you  have  children  of  five  feet  six  inches 
to  combat  with.'' 

"  Oh  !*'  muttered  Simon,  grinding  his 
teeth. 

"  Capet,"  said  Fouquier,  "  have  you  con- 
fided any  secrets  to  Simon  ?"  The  chdd 
never  turned  round,  hut  his  tace  assumed  an 
expression  of  irony  impossible  to  describe. 


"About  your  mother?"  continued  Fou- 
quier. 

A  look  of  supreme  contempt  passed  over 
his  countenance. 

"  Reply,  yes  or'no,"  cried  Henriot. 

"Say  yes,"  roared  Simon,  holding  his 
leather  stirrup  over  the  child's  head. 

The  child  shuddered,  but  made  no  move- 
ment to  avoid  the  blow.  Those  present  ut- 
tered a  cry  expressive  of  their  disgust.  Louis 
did  more.  Before  the  wretch  could  lower 
his  arm  he  darted  forward  and  seized  him  by 
the  wrist. 

"Will  you  let  me  go  ?"  roared  Simon,  pur- 
ple with  rage. 

"  There  is  no  harm,"  said  Fouquier,  "  i:i  a 
mother  loving  her  child.  Tell  us  in  Avh:it 
way  your  mother  loved  you,  Capet.  It  may 
be  useful  to  her." 

The  young  prisoner  started  at  the  idea  of 
being  useful  to  his  mother. 

"  She  loves  me  as  a  mother  loves  her  son, 
monsieur,"  said  he;  "  there  are  not  two  ways 
for  mothers  to  love  their  sons,  or  sons  to  love 
their  mothers." 

"And  I,  little  serpent,  declare  that  you 
have  told  me  your  mother  .  .  .  ." 

"You  have  dreamt  that,"  interrupted 
Louis,  quietl}'-.  "  You  must  of  ten  have  the 
nightmare,  Simon." 

"  Louis,  Louis,"  growled  Simon,  grinding 
his  teeth. 

"Yes  again,  Louis.  There  is  no  way  of 
beating  Louis  since  he  chastises  the  wicked  ; 
there  is  no  way  to  denounce  him  for  what  he 
did  in  arresting  your  arm,  as  it  Avas  done  be- 
fore General  Henriot  and  Fouquier  Tinville, 
who  approved  it,  and  they  are  not  lukewarm 
in  the  cause.  There  is  tiien  no  way  to  bring 
him  to  the  guillotine,  as  you  did  poor  Heloise 
Tison.  It  is  very  grievous,  very  vexatious, 
very  enraging;  still  it  is  so,  my  poor  Simon." 

"Too  late!  too  late!"  replied  the  shoe- 
maker, with  his  mocking  laugh. 

"Yes,  dear  friends,"  said  Louis,  "I  hope 

with  the  help  of  the  Suin-eme  Being Ah  ! 

you  expected  I  was  going  to  say  witli  tlie 
help  of  Ctoil,  but  I  hope  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  my  sword,  to 
disembowel  you  first:  but  more  aside, Simon, 
you  prevent  me  from  seeing  " 

'*  Brigand  I  " 

"  Be  silent,  you  prevent  me  from  hearing." 
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Ami  Louis  silenced  liiiii  with  ti  tliicutoniiig 
look.  8iinon  clenclu'd  his  black  hands  and 
siiook  his  fisLs,  but,  as  Louis  had  told  hiai, 
ho  was  obliged  to  keep  within  bounds. 

"  Now  he  has  begun  to  speak,''  said  Ilen- 
riot,  "  he  will  continue  no  doubt.  Go  on, 
Fouquier." 

"Will  you  reply  now  ?"  demanded  Fouquier. 

The  child  returned  to  his  former  silence. 

"You  see,  citizen,  you  see,"  said  SimoTi, 
'Uhe  obstinacy  of  this  child  is  strange," 
troubled  in  spite  of  himself  at  this  royal 
firmness. 

**  lie  is  badly  advised,"  said  Louis. 

"  By  whom  ?"  demanded  Ileuriot. 

"  By  his  patron." 

"Do  you  accuse  me?"  cried  Simon — "do 
you  denounce  me  ?    Ah !  that  is  cui-ious " 

*'Take  it  coolly,"  said  Fouquier.  Then 
turning  towards  the  child,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  remained  perfectly  insensible: 

"My  child,"  said  he,  "reply  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission;  do  not  aggravate  your 
situation  by  refusing  us  any  useful  informa- 
tion. You  have  spoken  to  the  citizen  Simon 
about  your  mother,  how  you  caress  her  and 
love  her;  how  she  caresses  and  loves  you?" 

Louis  threw  a  glance  around  the  assembly, 
which  gleamed  with  hatred  when  it  rested 
on  Simon,  but  he  did  not  reply. 

"Do  you  feel  yourself  unhapj)y?"  de- 
manded the  accuser;  "are  you  uncomfort- 
ably lodged?  and  badly  fed  ?  and  unkindly 
treated?  Would  you  Avish  more  liberty, 
better  food,  another  prison,  another  guard- 
ian ?  Would  you  like  a  horse  to  ride  upon, 
and  some  companions  of  your  own  age  ?" 

Louis  still  maintained  the  profound  silence 
he  had  only  once  broken,  to  defend  his 
mother.  The  commission  was  utterly  con- 
founded at  so  much  firmness  and  intelli- 
gence evinced  by  a  child. 

"These  kings,"  said  Ilenriot,  in  a  low 
voice,  "what  a  race!  They  are  like  tigers, 
and  all  the  young  ones  inherit  their  wicked- 
ness." 

"  HoAV  are  we  to  write  the  proces-verbal  ?" 
asked  the  registrar,  much  embarrassed. 

"  As  there  is  no  charge,  Simon,  there  is 
nothing  to  write,"  said  Louis;  "that  will 
settle  your  affair  exactly." 

Simon  again  shook  his  fist  at  his  implacable 
enemy. 


Louis  began  to  laugh, 

"■  You  will  not  Liugh  like  that  the  day  you 
will  sneeze  in  the  sack,"  said  Simon,  drunk 
with  fury. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  precede  or 
follow  you  in  the  little  ceremony  you  menace 
me  with,"  said  Louis  ;  "but  this  I  do  know, 
that  many  will  laugh  when  your  turn  comes. 
Gods!  I  have  spoken  in  the  plural,  gods! 
you  will  not  be  ugly  then,  Simon  ;  you  will 
be  hideous." 

And  Louis  retired  behind  the  commission, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter.  The  com- 
mission having  nothing  more  to  attend  to, 
withdrew,  when  the  poor  child,  released  from 
his  tormentors,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed, 
and  began  to  sing  a  melancholy  song  which 
had  been  a  great  favourite  of  his  deceased 
father. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    BOUQUET    OF    VIOLETS. 

As  it  might  be  foreseen,  the  felicity  of 
Genevieve  and  Maurice  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  the  tempest  which  unchains 
the  wmd  and  hurls  the  thunderbolt,  the 
nest  of  the  dove  is  shaken  in  the  tree  where 
it  had  retired  for  shelter.  Genevieve  passed 
from  one  terror  to  another.  She  no  longer 
feared  for  Maison  Rouge,  she  now  trembled 
for  Maurice.  She  knew  her  husband  suffi- 
ciently well  to  feel  convinced,  the  moment 
of  his  disappearance,  he  was  saved,  but  sure 
of  his  safety,  she  thought  now  of  her  own. 
She  dared  not  confide  her  griefs  to  the  man, 
the  least  timid,  at  this  ej^och  when  no  one 
was  devoid  of  fear,  but  it  was  plainly  evinced 
by  her  red  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks. 

One  day  Maurice  softly  entered,  so  quietly 
indeed,  that  Genevieve,  buried  in  a  profound 
reverie,  did  not  notice  his  entrunce.  He 
stopped  upon  the  threshold  and  saw  Gene- 
vieve sitting  immovable,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  her  hands  lying  listlessly  on  her 
knees,  her  head  hanging  pensively  upon  her 
bosom.  He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  with 
an  expression  of  sadness,  for  all  that  Avas 
passing  in  the  young  girl's  heart  Avas  sud. 
denly  revealed,  as  if  he  had  read  even  to  her 
latest  thought.     He  stepped  up  to  her. 
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"You  have  ceased  to  care  for  France, 
Genevieve;  confess  it  is  so.  You  fly  from 
the  air  you  breathe,  and  not  without  tlie 
greatest  reluctance  will  you  even  approacli 
the  window." 

"Alas I"  said  Genevieve,  "I  know  I  cannot 
conceal  my  thoughts  from  yon,  Maurice; 
yon  have  divined  rightly." 

"  It  is  nevertheless  a  fine  country,"  said 
the  young  man;  "Wie  is  here  important, 
and  well-occupied  now.  This  bustling  activ- 
ity of  the  tribune,  the  clubs,  the  conspiracies, 
etc.,  renders  sweeter  the  hours  spent  by  our 
own  fireside.  One  loves  it  the  more  ardentlv, 
may  be  from  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
love  it  on  the  morrow,  for  on  the  morrow 
one  may  have  ceased  to  exist." 

Genevieve  shook  her  head.  ''  An  ungrate- 
ful country  to  serve,"  said  she. 

"  Wliy  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  who  have  laboured  so  much  for 
the  cause  of  liberty,  are  you  not  to-day  more 
than  half  suspected  ?" 

"But  you,  dear  Genevieve,"  said  Maurice, 
with  a  look  of  tenderness,  "you  a  sworn 
enemy  to  this  liberty,  you  who  have  done  so 
much  against  it,  you  yet  sleep  peaceable  and 
inviolate  beneath  the  roof  of  a  Republican, 
and  there,  you  see,  is  my  recompense." 

"  Yes,"  said  Genevieve,  "but  that  cannot 
last  long,  that  which  is  wrong  cannot  en- 
dure." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

''I  mean  to  say  that  I,  tliat  is  to  say  an 
aristocrat,  that  I  who  dream  quietly  of  the 
defeat  of  your  party,  and  the  ruin  of  your 
plans;  I  who  conspire,  even  in  your  house, 
the  return  of  the  ancient  regime;  I  who, 
recognised,  you  would  condemn  to  death  and 
dishonour,  pursuant  to  your  opinions  at  least, 
I,  Maurice,  will  not  remain  here  as  the  evil 
genius  of  your  house,  I  will  not  drag  you  to 
the  scaffold." 

"  And  where  would  j'ou  go,  Genevieve  ?"' 

*'  Where  shall  I  go,  ^Maurice  ?  One  day 
when  you  are  out  1  sliall  go  and  denounce 
myself,  without  saying  where  I  come  from." 

"Oh  !*'  cried  the  young  man,  wounded  to 
the  heart's  core,  "  already  ungrateful  ?" 

"  No,"  cried  the  young  wenian,  throwing 
her  arms  round  Maurice's  neck,  '*' it  is  love, 
and  the  most  devoted  h)ve,  I  swear.  I  did 
not  wish  my   brother  should    be   taken  and 


slaughtered  as  a  rebel;  I  do  not  wish  my 
lover  to  be  arrested  and  guillotined  as  a 
traitor." 

"  And  you  will  do  this,  Genevieve  ?" 

''As  truly  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven," 
replied  the  young  woman;  "besides,  I  not 
only  experience  fear  but  remorse,"  and  she 
bowed  her  head  as  if  it  were  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne. 

"  Oh,  Genevieve  I"  said  Maurice. 

"You  will  understand  all  that  I  sa}',  all 
that  I  feel,  Maurice,  for  you  yourself  experi- 
ence this  remorse.  You  know  I  gave  nn'self 
to  you  whilst  I  belonged  to  another,  and  you 
have  taken  me  without  my  possessing  the 
right  to  dispose  of  myself." 

"Enough,"  said  Maurice,  "enough."  lie 
turned  pale,  and  a  melancholy  expression 
suffused  his  countenance,  and  firm  resolution 
burned  in  his  clear  eyes.  "'  I  will  show  you, 
Genevieve,  how  entirely  I  love  you,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  I  Avill  prove  to  you  that  no 
sacrifice  is  beyond  my  love.  Y''ou  hate 
France.  Well,  let  it  be  so.  We  will  quit 
France." 

Genevieve  clasped  her  hands,  and  regarded 
her  lover  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
"You  will  not  deceive  me,  Maurice,"  mur- 
mured she. 

"Have  lever  deceived  you?"  said  Mau- 
rice, "and  is  this  the  time?  lam  dishon- 
ouring myself  for  you." 

Genevieve  approached  her  lips  to  Maurice's, 
and  remained  hanging  on  the  neck  of  her 
lover.  "  Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  Genevieve, 
"it  is  I  who  deceive  myself.  AVhat  I  feel  is 
not  remorse,  perhaps  it  is  a  degradation  to  my 
love,  but  you  will  comprehend  at  least  I  love 
you  far  too  much  to  feel  any  other  emotion 
than  the  all-engrossing  one,  the  fear  of  los- 
ing you.  Let  us  go  far  away,  Maurice;  let 
us  go  far  away  where  no  one  can  ever  reach 
us." 

"'Oh  !  thanks,"  said  Maurice,  transported 
with  joy. 

"But  how  can  we  flee?"  said  Genevieve, 
trembling  at  the  thought.  "'  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  escape  now-a-days  from  the  poignard  of 
the  assassins  of  the  Second  of  September,  or 
the  hatchet  of  the  hangman  of  the  Twentv- 
first  of  January." 

"Genevieve,"  said  ^faurice,  "God  will 
})rotect   us.     Listen   to   me.     A  gtKHl  ::ctitin 
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wliifh  I  t'luloiivoured  to  iJCi-ronn,  apropos  to 
this  St'coiid  of  September,  wliicli  you  liave 
jiist  nanieil,  is  now  about  to  receive  the  re- 
wind. I  wished  to  save  a  poor  priest  who 
had  studied  with  me.  I  went  to  Danton, 
!ind  at  liis  request  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  signed  a  passport  for  the  unfortunate 
man  and  his  sister.  This  passport  Danton 
forwarded  to  me,  but  tlie  unhappy  man,  in- 
stead of  seeking  it  at  my  liouse,  as  I  liad 
recommended  him  to  do,  was  sliut  up  by  the 
Carmelites,  and  there  he  died." 

"And  the  passport?"  said  Genevieve. 

"  I  have  it  now.  It  is  worth  a  million.  It 
is  worth  more  than  that,  Genevieve,  it  com- 
prises both  life  and  hapi^iness." 

"Oh  I  God  be  praised,"  cried  tlie  young 
woman. 

"  Now,  my  property,  as  you  are  aware,  con- 
sists of  an  estate,  managed  by  an  old  servant 
of  the  family,  a  staunch  patriot,  and  strictly 
loyal,  in  whom  we  may  confide.  He  will 
send  a  remittance  whenever  I  Avish.  On  ar- 
riving at  Boulogne,  we  will  go  to  his  house." 

"  "Where  does  he  reside,  then?" 

"At  Abbeville." 

"  When  shall  we  go,  Maurice  ?" 

""Within  an  hour." 

"No  one  need  know  of  our  departure." 

"  No  one  will  know  it.  I  will  run  to  Louis; 
lie  has  a  cabriolet  and  no  horse,  whilst  I  have 
a  horse  and  no  carriage.  "We  will  set  out  im- 
mediately on  my  return.  You  remain  here, 
Genevieve,  and  prepare  everything  for  our 
departure.  AYe  want  but  little  luggage;  we 
can  purchase  all  that  we  require  in  England. 
I  shall  give  Scevola  some  commission  that 
will  remove  him  out  of  the  way.  Louis  will 
explain  our  departure  to  him  this  evening. 
By  that  time  we  shall  be  far  a^vay." 

"But  if  we  should  be  stoijpcd  upon  the 
road  ?" 

"  Have  we  not  our  passports  ?  "\^'e  shall 
go  to  Hubert's  house;  that  is  the  steward's 
name.  Hubert  forms  part  of  the  munieipal- 
itv  of  Abbeville;  from  Abbeville  to  Boulosfne 
iie  v^-ill  accompany  us  as  safeguard.  At 
Boulogne  we  will  purchase  and  freight  a 
vessel.  I  could,  besides,  proceed  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  make  them  give  me  a  mission  to 
Al)beville.  But  no,  not  by  fraud,  Genevieve. 
Is  it  not  better  to  risk  our  lives  to  save  and 
secure  our  happiness?" 


"  Yes,  yes,  mon  ami;  and  we  shall  succeed. 
But  how  you  are  j)eifumed  this  morning," 
said  the  young  woman,  concealing  her  face 
on  Maurice's  breast. 

"  'J'rue;  I  purchased  a  bunch  of  violets  for 
yon  this  morning,  jiassing  before  the  Palace 
d'Egalite;  but,  on  my  return,  finding  3'ou  so 
sad,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  inquiring  the 
cause  of  your  distress." 

"  Oh,  give  it  to  me;  I  will  return  it." 

Genevieve  inhaled  the  odour  of  the  bou- 
quet with  intense  delight,  when  suddenly  her 
eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

""What  is  it?"  said  Maurice. 

"Poor  Heloise  I"  murmured  Genevieve. 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  Maurice,  with  a  sigh;  "but 
let  us  think  of  ourselves,  and  leave  the  dead, 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  rest  in  the  grave 
dug  by  their  devotion.     Adieu  I  I  am  going." 

"Return  quickly." 

"  In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  shall  be  here 
again. " 

"  But  if  Louis  is  not  at  home  ?" 

"  What  does  it  matter?  his  servant  knows 
me.  And  even  in  his  absence  I  can  take 
what  I  please,  as  he  would  do  here  in  mine." 

"Yery  well." 

"  Now,  my  Genevieve,  prepare  everything; 
but,  as  I  have  told  you,  confine  yourself  to 
necessaries.  I  do  not  wish  our  departure  to 
appear  like  a  removal." 

The  young  man  advanced  a  step  towards 
the  door. 

"  Maurice,"  said  Genevieve. 

He  turned  round,  and  saw  the  young  woman 
extend  her  arms  towards  him.  "  Au  revoir  I 
an  revoir  I  dear  love,"  said  he;  "in  half  aji 
hour  I  shall  be  here." 

Genevieve  remained  alone,  occupied,  as  we 
have  said,  in  preparations  for  their  departure. 
She  accomplished  her  task  in  feverish  haste. 
As  long  as  she  remained  in  Paris,  the  part 
she  was  acting  appeared  to  her  doubly  cul- 
pable. Once  out  of  France,  once  among 
strangers,  it  seemed  that  her  crime — a  crime 
rather  of  fatality  than  her  own,  would  weigh 
the  less  heavily  on  her  conscience.  She  even 
hoped,  isolated  and  in  solitude,  she  might 
finish  by  forgetting  the  existence  of  any  other 
man  than  Maurice.  They  would  fly  to  Eng- 
land, everything  was  arranged.  There  they 
would  hire  a  little  cottage,  standing  alone, 
very  retired,    shut  out   from  all   eyes;  they 
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would  change  tlieir  names,  and  instead  of 
two  uunu'S  would  have  one.  Then  tliey  would 
have  two  servants,  wlio  would  be  perfectly  ig- 
norant of  tile  past.  Fortunately,  both  Gen- 
evieve and  Maurice  spoko  English.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  left  anything  to  regret 
in  France.  Thus  Genevieve  commenced 
making  pi-eparations  for  their  voyage,  or 
rather  flight.  She  took  singular  pleasure  in 
selecting  from  the  rest  those  objects  for  which 
Maurice  had  evinced  any  predilection.  The 
coat  setting  off  his  tall  figure  to  advantage, 
the  cravat  and  waistcoat  suitable  to  his  com- 
plexion, the  books  whose  leaves  he  had  most 
frequently  drawn  upon.  She  had  already 
made  her  selection,  already  the  waiting  trunks 
were  on  the  floor,  while    clothes,  linen  and  | 

books  strewed  the  chairs,  the  sofa,  and  the 

I 
piano.     Su(Ulenly  she  heard  the  key  tui-n  in 

the  lock.      *'  Why  Scevola  has  returned,"  said 

she:    "surely    Maurice   could  not  have  met 

him."     And  she  continued   her  occupation. 

The  doors  of  the  saloon  were  open,  and  she 

heard  Scevola  moving  in  the  antechamber. 

She   held  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  and 

was  looking  for  some  string  to  tie  round  it. 

"Scevola,"  cried  she. 

An  approachijig  step  sounded  in  the  ad- 
joining room.     "  I  am  here,"  said  a  voice. 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice  Genevieve  turned 
quickly  round,  and  uttered  a  terrific  cr}^. 
*'  My  husband  !"  cried  she. 

"Himself,"  said  Dixmer,  coolly. 

Genevieve  was  upon  a  chair,  searching  for 
some  string  in  the  wardrobe.  She  felt  her 
head  turn  round,  and  extending 'her  arms, 
fell  backwards,  wishing  she  could  jirecipitate 
herself  into  an  abyss  beneath.  Dixmer  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  a  sofa, 
where  he  seated  himself  also. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?  What  is 
it  ?  My  presence  seems  to  have  produced  a 
most  disagreeable  effect  upon  you." 

"I  am  dying," murmured  Genevieve,  turn- 
ing from  him,  and  pressing  both  hands  over 
her  eyes  that  she  might  shut  out  the  fright- 
ful apparition. 

"What,"  said  Dixmer,  "did  you  believe 
me  dead,  my  dear,  and  did  you  take  me  for  a 
ghost  ?" 

Genevieve  looked  round  her  with  a  bewil- 
dered air,  when,  perceiving  the  portrait  of 
Maurice,  she  glided  from  the  sofa  and  fell  j 


upon  lier  knees,  as  if  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  this  powerless  and  insensible  image, 
which  still  continued  to  smile.  The  miser- 
able woman  fully  comprehended  the  menaces 
concealed  by  Dixmer  under  his  affected  calm- 
ness.   ♦ 

''  Oh,  my  dear  child,"  continued  the  master 
tanner,  "  it  was  as  well  for  me,  perhaps,  that 
you  thought  I  was  far  frOm  Paris  ;  but  I  re- 
mained there.  The  day  after  I  had  quitted 
the  house,  I  returned,  and  found  in  its  stead 
a  heap  of  ruins.  I  inquired  after  you.  Xo 
one  had  seen  you.  I  then  commenced  a 
search  after  3'ou,  and  have  had  much  trouble 
to  find  you.  I  vow  I  did  not  think  you  were 
here  ;  however,  I  had  my  suspicions.  So,  as 
you  see,  I  came.  So  here  I  am,  and  you  see 
me.  And  how  is  dear  Maurice?  Indeed,  I 
fear  you  have  suffered  much.  You  so  staunch 
a  Eoyalist,  compelled  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  roof  of  a  Eepublican," 

"  My  God  !  my  God  I"  murmured  Gene- 
vieve, "'  take  pity  upon  me." 

"After  all,  my  dear,"  continued  Dixmer, 
"  what  serves  to  console  me  most,  is  that  3*011 
are  so  comfortably  lodged  here,  and  that  you 
do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much  from  the 
proscription.  As  for  myself,  since  the  burn- 
ing of  our  house,  and  the  ruin  of  our  for- 
tune, I  have  had  my  share  of  wandering  ad- 
ventures, sometimes  living  in  a  cave,  another 
time  a  boat,  ajid  sometimes  even  in  the  com- 
mon sewers  with  which  the  Seine  abounds." 

"Monsieur  !''  said  Genevieve. 

"You  have  there  some  beautiful  fruit  ;  as 
for  me,  I  have  often  gone  without  any  des- 
sert, not  having  had  any  dinner."  Gene- 
vieve, sobbing  bitterly,  supported  her  head 
between  her  hands.  Not,"  continued  Dix- 
mer, "  that  I  was  destitute  of  money,  I  have, 
thank  God  !  generally  carried  with  me  thirty 
thousand  francs  in  gold,  which  at  this  time 
is  worth  five  hundred  thousand  francs;  by 
means  of  which  the  'collier,'  the  '  fisherman,' 
or  the  '  rag  merchant,'  drew  the  louis  from 
his  pocket  to  purchase  a  morsel  of  cheese  or  a 
sausage.  Eh  !  my'God  !  yes,  Madame,  I 
have  successively  adopted  these  three  cos- 
tumes. To-da}',  the  better  to  disguise  my- 
self, I  am  *en  Patriot,'  'en  exagere,''en 
Marseilhiis.'  I  lisp,  and  I  swear  ;  an  outlaw 
cannot  conceal  himself  as  easily  in  Paris,  as  a 
young  and  pretty  woman,  and  I  have  not  the 
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li;i|i[)iiu'ss  of  kiiowiiii!^  ;in  urdciit  young  IJo- 
pul)liciUi,\vho  would  hide  nio  from  every  cyo." 

"  Monsieur  !  monsieur  I"  cried  Genevieve, 
"have  mercy  upon  me;  you  see  tluit  lam 
dying." 

'••  Anxit'tv;  I  ean  understand  yon  have  luid 
much  anxiety  about  me,  but  console  yourself, 
you  see  me  now.  I  liave  returned,  and  we 
will  now  part  no  more,  madame." 

"■  Oh  !  you  will  kill  me  !"  ci'ied  Genevieve. 

Dixmer  regarded  her  with  a  frightful  smile. 
•'  Kill  an  innocent  woman  !  Oh,  madame  ! 
what  makes  you  say  so?  It  must  be  that 
grief  for  my  absence  has  turned  your  brain." 

*'  Monsieur  '."said  Genevieve,  "  monsieur  ! 
I  beseech  3'ou  to  kill  me  at  once,  rather  than 
torture  me  with  these  cruel  railleries.  No,  I 
:im  not  innocent,  yes,  I  am  criminal,  yes, 
I  merit  death.  Kill  me,  monsieur,  kill 
me  ! " 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  that  you  merit 
death?" 

"  Yes  !  yes  I" 

'*  And  to  expiate  this  crime  of  which  you 
accuse  yourself,  you  will  submit  to  death 
without  complaint?" 

"Strike,  monsieur  ;  I  will  not  utter  a  cry, 
and  instead  of  cursing  I  will  bless  the  hand 
that  strikes  me." 

"  No,  madame,  I  do  not  wish  to  strike  you, 
though  in  all  probability  you  will  die.  Only 
your  death  instead  of  being  as  you  seem  to 
fear  an  ignominious  one,  shall  be  most  glo- 
rious. Thank  me,  madame,  whilst  punish- 
ing, I  wall  immortalize  you." 

"  What  then  will  you  do,  monsieur  ?" 

"  You  will  follow  the  end  to  which  we  were 
tending  when  interrupted  on  our  route.  In 
your  own  eyes  and  in  mine,  you  die  guilty, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  you  will  die  a 
martyr." 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !  you  will  drive  me  mad 
by  speaking  thus.  Where  are  you  conduct- 
ing me  ?  where  are  you  dragging  me  ?" 

"In  all  probability  to  death." 

"  Leave  me  to  offer  up  one  prayer." 

"  To  whom  ?" 

"  It  matters  not  to  you.  The  moment 
you  deprive  me  of  life,  my  debt  is  cancelled 
— my  debt  paid,  I  owe  you  nothing." 

"  True,"  said  Dixmer,  retiring  into  another 
room ;  "  I  will  await  you."  And  he  left  her 
once  more  alone. 


Genevieve  sank  on  her  knees  before  the 
portrait,  pi'essing  her  lia)ids  against  her 
bursting  heart. 

"  Maurice,"  said  she,  in  a  low  tone,  "  par- 
don me  ;  I  co\ild  not  expect  to  be  happy, 
but  I  hoped  to  have  made  you  so.  Maurice, 
I  am  depriving  you  of  a  joy  that  constituted 
your  life  ;  pardon  me  for  causing  your  death, 
my  best  beloved." 

Then  severing  a  ringlet  from  her  mass  of 
curls,  she  bound  it  round  the  bouquet  of 
violets,  and  placed  them  beneath  the  portrait, 
which,  insensible  and  speechless  as  it  was, 
still  appeared  to  assume  an  expression  of  grief 
at  her  de2:)arture.  At  least  so  it  appeared  to 
the  unfortunate  Genevieve,  as  she  gazed  at  it 
through  her  tears. 

"  Well,"ftre  you  ready,  madame?"  demanded 
Dixmer. 

"So  soon?"  murmured  Genevieve. 

"Oh!  take  your  time,  madame,"  replied 
Dixmer  ;  "  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Besides,  I 
dare  say  Maurice  will  not  be  long,  and  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  thank  him  for  all  his  kindness 
and  hospitality  towards  you." 

Genevieve  trembled  with  terror  at  the  idea 
of  a  meeting  between  her  lover  and  husband. 
She  raised  herself  by  an  effort,  saying  calmly, 
"  It  is  finished,  monsieur,  and  I  am  ready 
now." 

Dixmer  went  out  first,  and  the  trembling 
Genevieve  followed  him.  With  half-closed 
eyes,  her  head  turned  round  to  look  her  List. 
She  ascended  the  carriage  which  was  Avaiting 
at  the  door.  It  rolled  away.  As  Genevieve 
had  truly  said  : 

"  It  was  finished." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   CABARET   DU    PUITS   DE    NOE. 

This  man,  attired  in  the  blouse,  whom  we 
have  seen  traversing  with  long  and  rapid 
strides  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus,  whom  we' 
have  heard  (during  the  expedition  of  the 
architect  Giraud,  General  Henriot  and 
Richard)  conversing  with  the  turnkey  left  to 
guard  the  subterranean  passage,  this  enraged 
patriot,  who  had  introduced  himself  to  Simon 
as  having  carried  the  head  of  the  Princess  de 
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Lamballe,  found  himself,  on  tlie  next  even- 
ing, about  seven  o'clock,  at  the  Cabaret  du 
Puits  de  Noe,  situated,  as  we  liave  said,  at 
the  corner  of  La  Uue  de  hi  Vieille  Draperie. 
He  Avas  seated  at  the  end  of  a  dirty  room, 
redoleiit  of  tobacco  and  candles,  pretending 
to  devour  a  plate  of  fish,  swimming  in  bhick 
butter.  The  room  wliere  he  supped  was 
nearly  deserted  ;  two  or  three  habitues  of 
the  house  alone  remained  after  the  rest  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  daily  visit  to  this 
establishment.  The  tables  were  for  the  most 
part  empty;  but  we  ought  to  remark,  in 
honour  to  the  Cabaret  du  Puits  de  Noe,  that 
the  stained  tablecloths  denoted  the  departure 
of  a  satisfactory  number  of  satisfied  guests. 
The  three  last  successively  disappeared,  and 
at  about  a  quarter  to  eight  the  patriot  found 
himself  alone.  Then,  with  true  aristocratic 
di;:igust,  he  pushed  away  the  greasy  plate, 
which  an  instant  before  he  had  appeared  to 
think  so  delicious,  and  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  tablet  of  Spanish  chocolate,  Avhich  he  ate 
slowly,  and  with  a  very  different  expression 
to  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  portray,  on 
his  countenance.  From  time  to  time,  whilst 
eating  his  chocolate  and  black  bread,  he  cast 
towards  a  glass  door,  shaded  by  a  red  and  blue- 
checked  curtain,  anxious  and  impatient 
glances.  Sometimes  he  interrupted  his  frugal 
repast  to  listen  ;  in  short,  evinced  an  absence 
of  mind  sufficient  to  induce  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  (seated  at  her  counter,  and  near 
the  door  on  which  the  patriot  so  eagerly  fixed 
his  eyes)  to  conclude,  that  she  might  without 
vanity  consider  herself  as  the  object  of  his 
I)re-occupation.  xVt  length  the  door-bell 
sounded  in'  a  way  that  made  him  start;  he 
drew  the  plate  again  before  him,  and  without 
attracting  the  woman's  observation,  threw 
half  the  contents  to  a  famished-looking  dog, 
and  the  remainder  to  a  cat,  who,  spitefully 
seizing  the  dog's  dainties,  received  in  return 
some  strokes  from  his  paws.  The  door 
opened,  and  a  man  entered  dressed  almost  the 
same  as  the  patriot  with  the  exception  of  the 
hairy  cap  which  he  had  replaced  with  the 
bonnet-rouge.  An  enormous  bunch  of  keys 
hung  from  his  girdle,  from  which  also  de- 
pended a  sword. 

"  j\Iy  soup  !  my  chop  I"  cried  the  man,  en- 
tering the  public  room  without  removing  his 
bonnet,  or  even  saluting  the  mistress  of  the 


house  by  an  inclination  of  his  head, but  with 
a  sigh  of  fatigue  seated  himself  at  a  table 
adjoining  that  where  our  patriot  was  discuss- 
ing his  black  bread  and  chocolate.  The  mis^- 
tress  of  the  cabaret,  in  consequence  of  the 
deference  she  entertained  for  the  newcomer, 
rose  herself  to  order  the  requisite  viands 
The  two  men  turned — one  to  look  into  the 
street,  the  other  towards  the  end  of  the  room 
— not  a  word  was  exchanged  between  them 
till  the  mistress  of  the  cabaret  had  totally 
disappeared.  When  the  door  had  closed  be- 
hind her,  and  the  light  from  a  single  candle, 
suspended  from  the  end  of  an  iron  wire  so 
as  to  divide  the  light  equally  between  the  two 
guests,  when  at  length  the  man  in  the 
bearskin  bonnet — thanks  to  the  light  placed 
before  him — saw  that  the  room  was  deserted: 

"Bon  soirl"  said  he  to  his  companion, 
without  turning  round. 

"  Bon  soirl"  said  the  new  comer. 

"  Well,"  said  the  patriot,  Avith  the  same 
affected  indifference,  "  where  are  we  now  ?" 

"Well!  it  is  done!" 

"  What  is  done  ?" 

"  As  Ave  agreed,  I  have  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  Father  Eichard  about  the  situation. 
I  complained  of  SAvimming  in  the  head,  dim- 
ness of  eyesight — in  short,  of  general  ill- 
health,  and  continual  pain  altogether." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  Father  Richard  called  his  wife,  and  she 
rubbed  my  temples  Avith  vinegar,  and  that 
revived  me.  Then,  as  Ave  had  arranged  be- 
tAveen  us,  I  said  that  w;uit  of  air  produced 
this  SAvimming  in  the  head,  that  I  made  blood 
too  fast,  and  that  the  duty  at  the  Coucier- 
gerie,  Avhich  contains  at  the  present  moment 
four  hundred  prisoners,  Avas  killing  me." 

"  What  did  they  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Richard's  wife  pitied  me,  and  he  took 
me  to  the  door." 

"It  Avas  not  enough  to  take  you  to  the 
door." 

"  But  Avait.  Then  his  Avife,  Avho  is  a  good 
soul,  reproached  him  Avith  having  no  hrart, 
seeing  that  I  Avas  the  father  of  a  family." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?" 

"  He  said  that  she  was  right ;  but  that  the 
Yory  first  condition  annexed  to  the  situation 
of  turnkey,  Avas  to  remain  Avithin  the  prison 
to  Aviiich  he  was  attached;  that  the  Republic 
did  not  jest,  but  would  Avithout  ceremony  cut 
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tlu'  (liroiits  of  tlioso  wlio  <ijre\v  dizzy  in  the 
exercitio  ol'  their  (iiit.y." 

*'  Diabk'!"  suid  the  ])a-triot. 

"And  he  Wiis  not  fur  wrong  cither;  for 
since  the  Austrian  has  been  there,  it  is  a  per- 
fect hell  of  surveillance.  Confound  her." 
The  patriot  here  gave  his  plate  to  the  dog  to 
lick,  who  was  directly  bitten  by  the  cat, 
"  Go  on,"  said  he,  without  turning  round. 

"  At  last,  monsieur,  I  began  to  groan,  and 
to  say  that  I  felt  very  ill;  asked  concerning 
the  infirmary,  and  said  I  was  certain  my 
children  would  die  of  hunger  if  this  pain 
was  not  removed."' 

"  And  Father  Richard  ?" 

"The  Father  Richard  replied  that  turn- 
keys had  no  business  with  children." 

"  But  you  had  his  wife  on  your  side,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"Fortunately!  She  made  a  great  to  do 
with  her  husband,  reproached  him  with  pos- 
sessing a  bad  and  hard  heart,  and  Richard 
finished  by  saying  to  me : 

" '  Well !  Citizen  Gracchus,  speak  to  some 
one  of  3'our  friends  who  will  give  you  some  se- 
curity for  his  attendance,  present  him  to  me, 
and  I  promise  to  accept  him  as  your  substi- 
tute.'    Upon  which  I  left  him,  saying: 

" '  Very  good.  Father  Richard,  I  will  di- 
rectly seek  one.* " 

,"And  you  have  found  one,  my  brave  fel- 
low." 

At  this  mom.ent  the  mistress  of  the  estab- 
lishment entered,  bringing  the  Citizen  Grac- 
chus his  soup  and  chop.  This  did  not  suit 
either  the  patriot  or  Gracchus,  who  had  still 
some  communication  to  make. 

"  Citoyenne,"  said  the  turnkey,  "  I  have 
received  a  slight  remuneration  from  Father 
Richard  to-day,  which  will  permit  me  to  treat 
myself  to  some  better  fare.  So  bring  me 
some  pork,  a  drinking  horn,  and  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy  wiue;  send  your  servant  to  fetch 
the  one  from  the  pork-butcher's,  and  bring 
me  the  other  yourself  fresh  from  the  cellar." 
The  hostess  immediately  left  tp  execute  his 
orders. 

"  Well,"  said  the  patriot,  "  you  are  an  in- 
telligent lad." 

"  So  far  intelligent,  that  I  do  not  hide  from 
myself  what,  notwithstanding  all  your  fine 
promises,  Avill  be  the  end  of  us  both.  Do 
you  suspect  v.hat  it  may  be r" 


"  Yes,  perfectly." 

"  We  stake  both  our  necks." 

"  J)o  not  be  uneasy  about  mine." 

"  It  is  not  yours,  monsieur,  I  must  confess, 
that  causes  me  the  greatest  uneasiness." 

"  It  is  your  own  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  what  if  I  estimate  it  at  double  its 
worth  ?" 

"  Ah  I  monsieur,  there  is  nothing  more 
precious  than  one's  neck." 

"  Not  yours." 

"  Why  not  mine  ?" 

"  At  this  moment  at  least." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  your  neck  is  not  worth  an 
old  coin,  seeing  that,  if  I,  for  example,  were 
an  agent  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
you  would  be  guillotined  to-morrow."  The 
turnkey  suddenly  turned  round  so  brusquely, 
that  the  dog  barked  at  him.  He  was  pale  as 
death. 

"  Neither  turn  round  nor  turn  pale,"  said 
the  patriot,  "  but  on  the  contrary  finish  your 
soup  quietly.  I  am  not  an  agent,  friend. 
Let  me  once  enter  the  Conciergerie,  install 
me  in  your  situation,  give  me  the  keys,  and 
to-morrow  I  will  count  out  to  you  50,000 
livres  in  gold." 

"  Is  this  true  at  least  ?" 

"  Well,  you  have  excellent  security.  My 
head." 

The  turnkey  considered  for  some  seconds. 

"  Come,"  said  the  patriot,  Avho  could  see 
him  in  the  glass,  "  do  not  indulge  in  medita- 
tions of  evil.  If  you  denounce  me,  as  you 
will  only  have  done  your  duty,  you  will  not 
receive  a  sou  from  the  Republic  ;  if  you 
serve  me,  and  on  the  contrary  are  deficient 
in  this  same  duty,  as  it  is  unjust  in  this 
world  to  do  anything  for  nothing,  I  will  give 
you  50,000  livres." 

"  I  understand  perfecth',"  said  the  turn- 
key. "  I  have  all  the  inclination  to  do  what 
you  require,  but  I  fear  the  results,  ,  ,  ," 

"  The  results  I  And  what  have  you  to  fear  ? 
I  wall  not  denounce  you;  on  the  contrary," 

"  No  doubt," 

"  The  day  after  I  am  duly  installed,  take  a 
turn  through  the  Conciergerie,  and  I  will 
count  you  twenty-five  rouleaux  each  contain- 
ing 2000  francs.  These  you  can  easily  dis- 
pose of  in  your  two  pockets.  With  the  money 
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I  will  give  you  a  card  to  leave  France.  You 
go,  and  wherever  you  are  you  will  be  not 
only  rich,  but  independent." 

''Well!  it  is  settled,  monsieur,  let  what 
will  happen.  I  am  a  poor  devil,  who  never 
meddled  in  politics.  France  has  always  got 
on  very  well  without  me,  and  will  not  perish 
through  any  fault  of  mine;  if  you  do  a 
wicked  action  so  much  the  worse  for  you." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  the  patriot,  "I  think 
I  shall  never  do  worse  than  they  are  doing  at 
this  moment." 

"  Monsieur,  permit  me  to  decline  passing 
an  ojiinion  upon  the  politics  of  the  National 
Convention." 

"  You  are  a  pattern  of  philosophy  and 
carelessness.  When,  however,  will  you  present 
me  to  Father  Richard  ?" 

"  This  evening,  if  you  please." 

'•'Yes,  certainly;  but  who  am  I  ?" 

"  My  cousin  Murdoch." 

"  Murdoch,  let  it  be  then ;  the  name  pleases 
me.     What  trade  ?" 

"  A  breeches-maker." 

"  Either  breeches-maker  or  tanner.  I  have 
that  at  my  fingers'  ends." 

"  Are  you  a  tanner  ?" 

*'  I  could  be  one." 

"  True." 

"  At  what  time  will  you  present  me  ?" 

"  In  half  an  hour  if  you  like." 

"  At  nine  o'clock,  then." 

"When  shall  I  have  the  money?" 

"  To-morrow\" 

"  You  must  be  enormously  rich  ?" 

"  I  am  in  easy  circumstances." 

"  A  ci-devant  ?  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?" 

"  To  possess  money,  and  give  it  aw^ay  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  guillotined;  surely  the 
ci-devants  must  be  great  blockheads." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  The  sansculottes 
have  too  mucli  sense  to  leave  any  for  othei-s." 

"Hush!  here  is  my  wine." 

'•This  evening,  in  front  of  the  Concier- 
gerie." 

"Yes." 

The  patriot  paid  his  bill  and  went  out. 
At  the  door  was  heard  the  stentorian  voice, 
"Come,  citoyenne!  quick;  the  ribs  of  pork 
and  the  drinking-horn,  my  cousin  Gracchus 
is  dying  of  liunger." 

"  Murdoch  IS  a  good  fellow,"  said  the  turn- 


key, tasting  the  wine  poured  out  for  him  by 
the  "  cabaretiere,"  and  regarding  her  ten- 
derly. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE    REGISTRAR    OF    THE    MINISTER    OF    WAR. 

The  patriot  left,  but  he  had  not  gone  far. 
Through  the  cuitained  window  he  kq)t  watch 
over  the  turnkey  to  discover  if  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  any  of  the  agents  of 
the  republican  police,  one  of  the  best  that 
ever  existed,  since  one  half  of  society  closely 
watched  the  other,  less  from  the  great  glory 
of  government  than  for  the  still  greater  se- 
curity of  their  heads.  But  nothing  occurred 
to  excite  the  patriot's  fears.  At  a  few  min- 
utes before  nine  the  turnkey  rose,  pinched  the 
chin  of  the  hostess,  and  went  out.  The 
patriot  rejoined  him  at  the  quay  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  and  they  entered  the  prison  to- 
gether. On  the  same  evening  the  affair  was 
concluded,  and  Father  Richard  accf.'pted 
Murdoch  as  a  substitute  for  Gracchus.  Two 
hours  before  this  arrangement  took  place, 
another  scene  had  been  enacted  in  a  diffei-ent 
part  of  the  prison,  which,  although  appar- 
ently of  no  interest,  was  possessed  of  vital 
importance  to  the  principal  personages  of  this 
history.  The  registrar  of  the  Conciergerie, 
fatigued  with  his  day's  labour,  was  folding 
up  his  papers,  and  preparing  to  leave,  when 
a  man,  conducted  by  the  Citoyenne  Richard, 
presented  himself  in  his  office. 

"Citizen  Registrar,"  said  she.  "here  is 
your  fellow  registrar  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
who  comes  on  the  part  of  the  Citizen  Minis- 
ter, to  hasten  some  military  matters." 

"  Ah,  citizen,"  said  the  registrar,  "you  are 
too  late;  I  have  just  put  away  all  my  papers." 

"  Dear  brother,  pardon  mc,"  said  the  new- 
comer, "but  we  are  really  so  overwhelmed 
with  business,  tliat  even  running  does  not 
make  up  for  lost  moments,  and  our  lost  mo- 
ments only  are  those  occupied  by  others  in 
eating  and  sleeping." 

"That  alters  the  case,  my  dear  fellow  ;  so 
make  haste,  for,  as  you  observe,  it  is  near 
supper  time,  and  I  am  very  hungry.  Have 
you  your  documents?" 
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"■  IliM'c  tlit'v  ;ir(\"  siiid  tlie  rcj^istnir  of  the 
Minister  111"  Will',  (^\llibiLillg  ii  portfolio  of 
])a])crs,  which  his  brother,  busy  as  he  wiis, 
sci'utinized  with  the  sti'ictest  attention. 

"Oh!  tliey  iii'c  all  i-iglit,"  said  Richard's 
Avil'e,  "and  my  husband  has  already  thor- 
oughly inspected  tliein." 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  tlie  regis- 
trar, continuing  his  examination.  The  regis- 
trar remained  like  a  man  patiently  awaiting 
the  accomplishment  of  all  due  formalities. 
"  Perfectly  correct,"  said  the  registrar  of  the 
Conciergeric,  "and  you  can  now  commence 
as  soon  as  you  please.  Have  you  many  en- 
tries to  make  ?" 

"A  hundred." 

"That  Avill  occupy  you  for  several  days. 
Therefore,  dear  brother,  I  wish  to  form  a 
small  establishment  near  you;  that  is  to  say 
if  you  will  permit  me." 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  you  ?"  said  the 
registrar  of  the  Conciergeric. 

"  I  will  explain  it  to  you  fully,  if  you  will 
join  us  at  supper  this  evening.  You  say  you 
are  hungr}-. " 

"I  do  not  deny  it." 

*'  AVell,  you  shall  see  my  wife,  who  is  a 
good  housekeeper,  and  you  know  me,  and 
will  acknowledge  me  for  a  good  companion." 

"Ma  foi !  3^es,  you  strike  me  as  such,  my 
dear  brother;  yet,  notwithstanding " 

"Oh  !  come  without  ceremon}-,  and  par- 
take of  some  oysters  that  I  w'iil  purchase 
as  I  pass  La  Place  du  Chatelet,  a  poulet  of 
our  own  roasting,  and  a  few  dishes  which 
Madame  Durand  excels  in." 

"You  tempt  me,  my  brother,"  said  the 
registrar  of  the  Conciergerie,  astonished  at 
the  bill  of  fare,  to  which  he  was  totally  un- 
accustomed as  a  registrar  paid  by  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  at  the  rate  of  ten  livres,  in 
assignats,  equal  to  two  francs  at  the  ut- 
most. 

"Then  you  will  accept  my  invitation?" 

"Yes,  willingly." 

"  In  that  case,  to  work  to-morrow;  till  this 
evening  we  part." 

"  Now  we  must  part." 

"  You  will  come  early  ?" 

"In  an  instant,  only  I  must  first  inform 
the  gendarmes  who  guard  the  Austrian." 

"Why  must  you  tell  them  ?" 

"  So  that  when  they  know  that  I  am  ab- 


sent, and  that  there  is  no  one  at  the  wicket, 
they  may  become  suspicious  of  every  noise." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  very  wise  precaution, 
faith  !" 

"  You  understand  Jiow?" 

"Perfectly." 

"  Go,  then." 

The  registrar  of  the  Conciergerie  proceeded 
hastily  to  the  wicket,  which  was  opened  by 
one  of  the  gendarmes. 

"  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  I,  the  registrar,  you  know.  I  am  going 
out.     Bon  soir.  Citizen  Gracchus." 

"Bon  soir,  Citizen  Registrar,"  and  the 
wicket  was  shut. 

The  registrar  of  the  Minister  of  War  had 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  this  scene,  and 
whilst  the  door  of  the  Queen's  prison 
remained  open,  his  looks  rapidly  penetrated 
to  the  first  compartment,  where,  seeing  the 
other  gendarme,  Duchesne,  seated  at  table, 
he  felt  perfectly  assured  the  Queen  had 
only  two  guards,  and  when  the  registrar  of 
the  Conciergerie  turned  round,  his  face  had 
resumed  its  expression  of  perfect  stolid 
indifference.  As  they  went  out  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie two  men  entered.  They  were  the 
Citizen  Gracchus  and  his  cousin  Murdoch. 
The  cousin  Murdoch  and  the  registrar  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  each  by  a  simultaneous 
movement  arising  from  the  suuie  feeling, 
appeared  to  shrink,  the  one  at  the  sight  of 
the  hairy  bonnet,  the  other  from  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  pulled  down  over  the  eyes. 

"'  Who  are  these  men  ?"  asked  the  registrar 
of  the  Minister  of  War. 

"I  only  know  one  of  them;  it  is  a  turnkey 
named  Gracchus." 

"  Ahl"  said  the  other,  with  affected  indif- 
ference, "  do  the  turnkeys  then  go  out  of  the 
Conciergerie  ?  " 

"  They  have  their  day." 

The  investigation  did  not  proceed  any  fur- 
ther, and  the  new  friends  took  the  road  to  the 
Pont-au-Change.  At  the  corner  of  the  Place 
du  Chatelet,  the  registrar  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  according  to  agreement,  purchased  some 
oysters,  and  continued  his  way  by  the  Quai 
do  Greve.  The  dwelling  of  this  individual 
was  simple.  The  Citizen  Durand  inhabited 
three  rooms  on  La  Place  de  Greve,  in  a  house 
without  any  porter.  Each  tenant  had  a  key 
of  the  door  in  the  passage,  and  it  was  agreed 
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tliat  if  any  one  bad  oinitted  to  take  his  key, 
he  should  intimate  the  same  by  one,  two,  or 
tiirec  raps  with  tlie  knocker,  according  to  the 
story  he  inliabited,  and  any  one  who  was 
waiting,  and  heard  the  signal,  then,  descended 
and  opened  tliedoor;  but  tlie  Citizen  Durand 
having  provided  himself  with  his  key,  had 
not  any  occasion  to  knock.  Tliey  ascended 
two  flights  of  stairs,  when  the  Citizen  Durand 
drew  another  key  from  his  pocket,  and  they 
both  entered.  Tlie  registrar  of  the  pahice 
found  his  friend's  wife  much  to  his  taste. 
She  was  a  charming  woman;  indeed,  an 
expression  of  profound  melancholy  diffused 
over  her  conntenance,  stamped  it  with  an 
expression  of  deep  intei'est.  It  has  always 
been  allowed  that  sadness  is  seductive  in 
women,  especially  pretty  women.  It  at- 
tracts all  men  without  exception,  even 
turnkeys;  and  turnkeys  are  but  men  after 
all;  and  what  man  possessed  with  natural 
feeling  would  not  wish  to  console  a  pretty 
woman  in  affliction,  and  as  the  Citizen  Dorut 
remarks,  "  To  change  the  pale  tint  of  the 
white  rose  to  a  roseate  hue"?  The  two  regis- 
trars did  full  justice  to  their  excellent  supper; 
it  was  only  Madame  Durand  who  eat  nothing. 
In  the  meantime  conversation  proceeded. 
The  registrar  inquired  of  his  brother  regis- 
trar (with  a  cui'iosity  the  more  remarkable  in 
these  days,  when  sucli  frightful  dramas  were 
daily  enacted)  concerning  the  customs  of 
Paris,  the  days  of  judgment,  and  the  means 
of  surveillance.  The  registrar  of  the  palace, 
delighted  at  being  listened  to  with  so  much 
deference,  replied  with  the  greatest  complai- 
sance, spoke  of  the  manners  of  jailors,  of 
Fouquier-Tinville,  and  lastly  of  the  Citoyen 
Sanson,  the  principal  actor  in  the  tragedy 
daily  performed  upon  La  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion. Then  in  liis  turn,  addressing  his  col- 
league and  host,  he  made  various  inquiries 
concerning  his  vocation  and  ministry. 

"Oh!"  said  Durand,  "'I  am  not  so  well 
informed  as  yourself,  being  a  person  of  much 
less  importance,  seeing  that  I  am  rather  sec- 
retary to  the  registrar  than  the  incumbent  of 
the  place.  I  do  the  work  of  the  registrar-in- 
chief — an  obscure  employment  for  me  at 
least,  but  highl}'^  profitable  to  them;  but  that 
is  the  way  with  all  these  revolutionary  com- 
missioners. Heaven  and  earth  may  periiaps 
change  one  day,  but  these  things  never." 


"  Well,  I  will  assist  you,  citizen,"  said  the 
registrar  of  the  palace,  charmed  with  the 
excellence  of  his  host's  wine,  and  above  all 
with  the  beaux  yeux  of  Madame  Durand. 

"Thanks,"  said  he  to  whom  this  offer  had 
been  made,  "anything  to  vary  the  habits  and 
locality  is  some  distraction  to  a  poor  employe. 
I  wish  to  hasten  my  work  at  the  Conciergerie 
rather  than  to  procrastinate  it,  and  therefore 
thought  if  I  might  every  day  bring  Madame 
Durand  with  me  to  the  office,  who  is  very 
dull  here " 

"  I  do  not  see  any  inconvenience  in  that," 
said  the  registrar  of  the  palace,  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  the  charming  recreation 
afforded  him  by  his  colleague. 

"•  She  can  dictate  the  papers,"  said  the  Citi- 
zen Durand,  "and  occasionally  when  our 
work  is  finished,  if  you  have  not  found  this 
evening  unpleasant,  you  can  return,  and  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  us." 

"  Yes;  but  not  too  often,"  re^^lied  the  reg- 
istrar of  the  palace,  foppishly  ;  "  for  I  de- 
clare I  shall  be  scolded  if  my  visits  are  less 
frequent  than  usual  at  a  small  house  in  La 
Rue  du  Petit  Muse." 

"  Well!  here  is  some  one  who  will  settle  all 
these  affairs.      Is  it  not  so,  chere  amie  ?" 

Madame  Durand,  pale  and  melancholy  as 
usual,  raised  her  eyes  towards  her  husband, 
and  replied,  "  What  you  Avish  shall  be  done." 

Eleven  o'clock  struck,  announcing  it  was 
time  to  retire.  The  registrar  of  the  palace 
arose,  and  took  leave  of  his  two  friends,  ex- 
pi-essing  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  in  making 
iheir  acquaintance.  The  Citizen  Durand 
conducted  his  friend  to  the  landing,  then 
re-entered  the  apartment.  "  Go,  Genevieve, 
go  to  bed,"  said  he. 

The  young  woman  made  no  reply,  but  rose 
directly,  took  her  lamp,  and  withdrew  to  the 
bedroom  on  the  right.  Duraml,  or  rather 
Dixmer,  watched  her  departure,  remained 
statioiuiry  for  a  moment  with  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  grief  depicted  upon  his  counte- 
nance, then  passed  into  his  own  chamber  ou 
the  opposite  side. 
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From  tliis  tinic  the  rrgistnir  of  the  Minister 
of  War  worki'd  every  evening  indefatigably 
in  his  colleague's  otKce,  while  Madame  Du- 
rand  dietated  from  the  registers  previously 
prepared,  which  Durand  copied  with  avidity. 
Durand  strictly  examined  everything,  whilst 
appearing  to  notice  nothing.  He  had  re- 
marked that  every  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  a 
basket  of  provisions,  carried  by  either  Richard 
or  his  wife,  was  placed  at  the  door.  The  in- 
stant the  registrar  said  to  the  gendarme,  "  I 
am  going,  citizen,"  one  of  the  guards,  either 
Gilbert  or  Duchesne,  came  out,  took  the  bas- 
ket, and  carried  it  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Dur- 
ing three  consecutive  evenings,  when  Durand 
had  remained  rather  later  at  his  post,  the  bas- 
ket also  was  left  untouched  ;  since  it  was 
only  when  opening  the  door  to  say  adieu  to 
the  registrar  that  the  gendarme  took  in  the 
basket  containing  the  provisions,  which,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  was  returned 
empty  to  the  same  place  by  one  of  the  two 
guards.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day, 
it  was  the  beginning  of  October,  when,  after 
the  ordinary  sitting,  the  registrar  of  the  pal- 
ace had  withdrawn,  and  Durand,  or  rather 
Dixmer,  remained  alone  with  his  wife;  he 
laid  down  his  pen,  looked  around  and  listened, 
as  if  his  very  life  was  at  stake;  he  then  rose 
hastily,  and  running  towards  the  door  of  the 
wicket,  raised  the  cloth  which  covered  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket,  and  in  the  nQ\y  bread 
destined  for  the  prisoner  concealed  a  small 
silver  purse.  Pale  and  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, he  quickly  regained  his  seat,  and  sunk 
down  overpow^ered,  placing  one  hand  on  his 
forehead,  the  other  on  his  heart.  Genevieve 
regarded  him  in  silence;  indeed,  since  the 
day  her  husband  had  taken  her  from  Mau- 
rice, she  had  never  spoken  till  he  addressed 
her  first.  But  this  time  she  first  broke  silence. 
"  Is  it  to  be  this  evening?"  she  inquired. 

"  No  ;  to-morrow,"  replied  Dixmer.  He 
then  rose,  and  having  again  looked  and  lis- 
tened, closed  the  registers,  and  approaching 
the  wicket,  knocked  at  the  door. 

'•'What  ?"said  Gilbert. 

"  Citizen,"  said  he,  "I  am  now  going." 

"  Well,"  said  the  gendarme,  from  the  end 
of  the  cell,  "  good  night." 


"  Good  niglit,  Citizen  Gilbert."  Durand 
heard  the  grinding  of  the  bolt  and  knew 
that  the  gendarme  was  opening  the  door. 
He  went  out. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  the  apartment  of 
Father  Ilichard  by  the  court,  he  rushed 
against  a  turnkey  dressed  in  a  bear-skin  bon- 
net, and  dangling  a  heavy  bunch  of  keys. 
Dixmer  was  much  alarmed.  Perhaps  this 
man,  brutal  as  the  generality  of  his  species, 
was  about  to  interrogate  him,  to  watch  him, 
and  perhaps  finally  to  recognise  him.  He 
drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  while  Genevieve 
concealed  herself,  as  she  best  could,  in  the 
folds  of  hei*  cloak.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
"  Pardon  !"  said  the  turnkey  only,  although 
he  was  the  man  who  had  been  nearly  over- 
thrown. Dixmer  trembled  at  the  sound  of 
that  sweet,  soft  voice.  But  the  turnkey  was 
doubtless  pressed  for  time  ;  he  glided  into 
the  passage,  opened  Richard's  door,  and  dis- 
appeared. Dixmer  continued  his  road,  lead- 
ing Genevieve. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  he,  when  outside,  and 
the  gate  had  closed  behind  them,  and  the 
freshening  breeze  had  cooled  his  fevered 
brow. 

"  Oh  !— yes — 'tis  very  strange  !"  murmured 
Genevieve.  In  former  times  they  Avould 
have  communicated  to  each  other  the  cause 
of  their  astonishment,  but  Dixmer  now  con- 
fined his  thoughts  to  his  own  breast,  and 
combated  them  as  an  hallucination  ;  while 
Genevieve  contented  herself,  on  turning  the 
angle  of  the  Pont  au  Change,  by  casting  a 
last  look  at  the  dark  and  gloomy  palace, 
where  something  like  the  phantom  of  a 
lost  friend  awoke  in  her  memory  many  sweet 
and  bitter  remembrances.  Thus  they  both 
reached  La  Greve  without  having  exchanged 
a  single  word.  During  this  time  the  gen- 
darme Gilbert  had  brought  in  the  basket  of 
provisions  intended  for  the  Queen.  It  con- 
tained some  fruit,  a  cold  chicken,  a  bottle 
of  white  wine,  a  "  carafe  "  of  water,  and  half 
a  loaf.  Having  first  raised  the  napkin,  and 
ascertained  that  everything  was  arranged  as 
usual,  he  opened  the  screen.  "  Citizen," 
said  he,  "  here  is  your  supper."  Marie  An- 
toinette divided  the  bread,  but  as  her  fingers 
pressed  it,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  sil- 
ver. In  an  instant  she  comprehended  the 
bread  contained  something  unusual.     Wheji 
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she  looked  around  her  the  guard  had  dis- 
appeared. The  Queen  remained  a  moment 
immovable,  calculating  his  retiring  footsteps. 
When  she  felt  certain  he  was  seated  by  his 
comrade,  and  not  till  then,  she  drew  the 
j)ursefrom  its  place  of  concealment.  It  con- 
tained a  billet,  which  she  opened,  and  read 
as  follows  : — 

"  Madame,  be  ready  to-morrow  at  the  hour 
when  you  receive  this  billet,  as  to-morrow  at 
this  hour  a  female  will  be  introduced  into 
your  majesty's  prison.  This  female  will  ex- 
change dresses  with  you,  and  you  will  then 
quit  the  Conciergerie  on  the  arm  of  one  of 
your  most  devoted  servants.  ^Do  not  be 
alarmed  at  any  noise  that  passes  in  the 
first  compartment ;  let  neither  cries  nor 
groans  deter  you,  only  attire  yourself  quickly 
in  the  dress  and  mantle  of  the  female  who 
comes  to  take  your  majesty's  loluce." 

"  This  is  devotion  !"  murmured  the  Queen. 
"  Thank  God,  I  am  not,  as  it  is  said,  an  ob- 
ject of  execration  to  all  !" 
/  She  then  re-read  the  billet,  when  the  sec- 
ond part  attracted  her  attention — "  Let  nei- 
ther cries  nor  groans  deter  you." 

"  Oh  !  that  means  they  will  sacrifice  my 
two  guards.  Poor  men  !  who  have  evinced 
so  much  kindness  and  pity  towards  me  !  Oh! 
— never  ! — never  !''  She  tore  off  part  of  the 
letter,  and,  having  no  pen  or  ink,  pricked  on 
the  paper  the  following  words  :  — 

"  I  neither  can  nor  will  accept  the  sacrifice 
of  any  one's  life  in  exchange  for  my  own. 

M.  A." 

She  then  replaced  the  paper  in  the  purse, 
which  she  concealed  in  the  other  half  of  the 
broken  bread.  This  operation  was  just  com- 
pleted when  ten  o'clock  struck,  and  the 
Queen,  holding  the  piece  of  bread  in  her 
hand,  sadly  counted  the  strokes  which  vi- 
brated slowly  and  distantly,  when  she  heard 
at  one  of  the  windows  opening  upon  the 
court  termed  '"^  la  oour  des  femmes"  a  grat- 
ing sound,  like  that  produced  by  a  diamond 
dividing  the  glass.  Tliis  noise  was  followed 
by  a  clash  upon  the  window,  and  was  several 
times  repeated,  intended  to  conceal  the 
cough  of  a  man.  Then  at  the  corner  of  the 
glass  a  small  roll  of  paper  appeared,  which 
glided  slowly,  and  fell  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall.  The  Queen  then  heard  the  sound  of 
keys  jingling  and  clashing  against  each  other, 


and  receding  footsteps  on  the  pavement. 
She  was  aware  that  the  window  was  perfo- 
rated at  this  corner,  and  tliat  through  this 
aperture  the  departing  individual  had  con- 
veyed a  paper,  which  doubtless  contained  a 
billet.  It  was  now  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  Queen  covered  her  eyes,  listening  if 
either  of  her  guards  were  approaching,  but 
heard  them  conversing  in  a  low  tone  as  usual, 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  not  annoying 
her  with  their  voices.  Then  she  moved 
softly,  holding  her  breath,  and  secured  the 
paper,  which  contained  some  minute  and 
hard  substance  concealed  in  a  case,  which, 
falling  on  the  bricks,  sounded  like  metal.  It 
was  the  most  exquisite  file  that  could  be 
imagined — more  of  the  jewel  than  the  tool — 
one  of  those  inventions  in  steel  with  which 
the  most  feeble  and  uninitiated  hand  could, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  divide  a  bar  of  iron. 

"Madame,"  said  the  paper,  "to-morrow, 
at  half-past  nine,  a  man  will  be  conversing 
Avith  the  gendarmes  who  guard  you  througli 
the  window  of  tlie  Cour  des  Femmes.  Dur- 
ing this  time  your  majesty  will  saw  the  bar 
of  your  window,  going  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  Cnt  slanting  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will 
suffice  for  your  majesty;  and  then  be  prepared 
to  escape  through  the  window.  This  advice 
reaches  you  from  one  of  your  most  devoted 
and  faithful  subjects,  one  who  has  consecrated 
his  life  to  your  majesty's  service,  and  would 
be  happy  also  to  sacrifice  it  for  you." 

"Oh I"  murmured  the  Queen,  "  it  must  be 
a  snare.  But  no  ;  this  writing  appears  famil- 
iar to  me — it  is  the  same  as  at  the  Temple. 
It  is — it  must  be  the  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Rouge  !  God  is  perhaps  willing  that  I  should 
escape."  And  the  Queen  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  took  refuge  in  prayer,  the  only  balm  and 
consolation  undenied  to  the  unfortunate 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE    rREPARATIOXS   OF    DIXMER. 

The  morrow,  prefaced  by  a  sleepless  night, 
at  lengtli  arrived.  The  day  broke  at  last, 
presenting  a  terrible  appearance,  wheji  it 
might,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  the  sky 
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was  tlu'  (loloiirof  blo.id  ;  iiidccil,  eiicli  day  at 
this  epoch,  and  in  this  year,  however  beauti- 
ful tiu^  sun,  luid  a  livid  line.  The  Queen  at 
lenotli  slept,  but  it  was  a  sleep  without  re- 
pose. With  lier  eyes  closed,  slus  saw  nothing 
but  blood  ;  with  her  understaiuling  deadened, 
she  lieard  nothing  but  smothered  cries  of 
despair.  She  had  dropped  asleep  with  the 
file  in  lier  hand.  One  part  of  the  day  was  de- 
voted by  her  to  prayer,  and  the  guards  seeing 
her  often  thus  engaged,  did  not  feel  any 
alarm  at  what  they  considered  an  increase  of 
religious  feeling.  From  time  to  time,  liow- 
ever,  she  examined  the  file  transmitted  to  her 
by  one  of  her  intended  deliverers,  and  com- 
pared the  fragility  of  the  instrument  with 
the  strength  of  the  bar.  Fortunately,  these 
bars  were  only  secured  in  the  wall  on  one 
side — that  is  to  say,  at  the  lower  part.  The 
upper  part  was  set  in  a  cross-bar:  the  lower 
part  divided,  there  was  only  to  pull  the  bar, 
and  it  of  course  would  yield.  But  it  was  not 
these  physical  difficulties  which  arrested  the 
Queen.  She  perfectly  comprehended  the 
thing  was  practicable,  and  it  was  this  very 
possibility  which  caused  hope,  like  a  brilliant 
meteor,  to  flash  before  her  eyes.  She  felt 
that,  to  reach  her,  her  friends  must  necessa- 
rily sacrifice  her  guards  ;  and  could  she  at 
any  price  consent  to  the  death  of  the  only 
individuals  who,  for  a  length  of  time,  had 
evinced  any  interest  in  her,  or  pity  for  her  ? 
Then,  opposed  to  this  argument  were  the 
iron  bars  she  was  to  saw  asunder,  and  the 
bodies  of  these  two  men  on  the  other  side, 
who  must  fall  in  preventing  her  friends  from 
coming  to  her  deliverance.  This  comprised 
life,  liberty,  and  perhaps  vengeance — three 
things,  above  all,  so  sweet,  that  she  asked  par- 
don of  God  for  so  earnestly  desiring  them. 
She  believed  as  to  the  rest,  that  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  agitated  the  minds  of  her  guards, 
that  they  had  not  any  idea  of  a  snare  (if 
such  a  thing  existed)  into  which  it  was  in- 
tended the  prisoner  should  fall.  These  sim- 
ple men  would  have  betrayed  themselves  to 
eyes  so  much  exercised  as  those  of  this 
woman,  habituated,  to  detect  evil  from  hav- 
ing so  severely  suffered  from  it.  The  Queen 
entirely  abandoned  the  idea  that  these  com- 
bined overtures  were  contrived  as  a  trap;  but 
as  the  fear  of  being  betrayed  into  this  snare 
disappeared,   the   still  greater  apprehension 


increased  of  some  bloody  scene  being  enacted 
before  her  very  eyes. 

"Strange  destiny  I  sublime  sight  I"  mur- 
mured she:  "two  conspiracies  united  to 
save  a  poor  Queen,  or  rather  a  poor  fe- 
male i)risoner,  who  has  had  no  means  of  in- 
ducing or  encouraging  these  conspiracies, 
which  are  about  to  take  place  at  the  same 
moment  I  "Who  knows?  Perhaps  there  may 
be  one  only.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  double 
mine,  leading  to  one  and  the  same  point.  If 
I  will  it,  I  might  then  be  saved.  But  a  poor 
woman  sacrificed  in  my  stead!— two  men 
killed  before  this  woman  could  reach  me! 
God  might  perhaps  forgive  me.  Impossible! 
impossible!"'  Then  passed  and  repassed  in 
her  mind  visions  of  the  great  devotion  of  ser- 
viteurs  for  their  masters,  and  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  right  exercised  by  masters 
over  the  lives  of  their  retainers — a  phantasy 
almost  effaced  by  the  royal  doom  and  death. 
"Anne  of  Austria  might  have  accepted  this,''' 
said  she.  "  Anne  of  Austria  would  have 
yielded  every  consideration  to  the  safety  of 
the  royal  person.  Anne  of  Austria  is  of  the 
same  blood,  and  was  almost  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  myself.  What  madness  to  be  follow- 
ing the  royal  career  of  Anne  of  Austria 
in  France!  Was  I  not  brought  hither  ?  Two 
Kings  said,  it  is  important  that  two  royal 
children,  who  have  never  seen  or  loved  each 
other,  who  perhaps  never  may  love  each  other, 
should  be  married  at  the  same  altar,  to  die 
upon  the  same  scaffold.  And  then  will  not 
my  death  accelerate  that  of  my  poor  child, 
who  in  the  eyes  of  my  few  friends  is  still 
King  of  France  'i  And  when  my  son,  like 
his  father,  is  dead,  will  not  their  shades  both 
smile  on  me  in  pity,  seeing  that  to  spare  some 
drops  of  plebeian  blood  I  have  stained  Avith 
my  blood  the  remains  of  the  throne  of  St. 
Louis  'f  In  this  anguish  of  thought,  this 
fever  of  doubt,  every  pulsation  redoubled, 
and  in  a  tempest  of  terror  and  fear  the  un- 
happy Queen  continued  till  the  arrival  of 
night.  She  had  several  times  closely  scruti- 
nized her  guards,  but  they  exhibited  an  air  of 
the  greatest  calm.  Never  had  she  been  more 
forcibly  struck  by  the  invariable  kindness 
and  attention  of  these  two  uneducated  men. 
AVhen  the  darkness  of  night  reigned  in  the 
cell,  when  the  steps  of  the  round,  the  noise 
of  resounding  arms,  and  the  barking  of  dogs. 
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awoke  the  echoes  of  the  gloomy  vaults;  when 
all  the  horrors  of  the  jjrisoii  revealed  them- 
selves, gloomy  and  hopeless,  Marie  Antoinette, 
subdued  by  the  natural  weakness  of  a  wom- 
an, succumbed  to  terror.  "Oh!  I  will  fly! 
I  will  fly!"  said  she.  "  Yes— yes;  I  will  fly! 
When  he  comes,  when  he  speaks,  I  will  saw 
the  bar.  I  will  await  what  God  and  my  de- 
liverers ordain  mo.  I  owe  it  to  my  children; 
they  shall  not  murder  them.  And  if  they  are 
sacrificed,  and  I  am  free — oh,  then,  at  least — " 
She  did  not  conclude;  her  eyes  closed,  and 
her  deep  emotion  checked  all  utterance. 
This  was  a  frightful  vision  to  the  unfortunate 
Queen,  enclosed  with  gratings  and  iron  bars. 
But,  as  usual,  it  soon  disappeared,  and  in  its 
stead  another  j^resented  itself  to  her  view. 
She  saw  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  dark,  stern, 
inflexible  army;  she  orders  the  fire  to  con- 
sume, the  swords  to  be  drawn,  and  vengeance 
to  be  taken  on  a  nation  she  will  no  longer 
claim  as  her  own. 

During  this  time  Gilbert  and  Duchesne 
were  tranquilly  preparing  their  evening  re- 
past. At  this  time,  also,  Dixmerand  Gene- 
vieve entered  the  Conciergerie,  and  installed 
themselves  in  the  office  as  usual.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  the  Registrar  of  the  Palace,  hav- 
ing completed  his  business,  according  to  cus- 
tom took  his  departure,  leaving  them  alone 
to  themselves.  Directly  the  door  had  closed 
on  his  colleague,  Dixmer  rushed  towards  the 
empty  basket  placed  at  the  door  iu  exchange 
for  that  of  the  evening.  Then  seizing  the 
bread,  he  found  the  purse,  and  turned  pale 
whilst  reading  the  letter  of  the  Queen.  Gene- 
vieve observed  him  tear  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  throw  them  into  the  mouth  of  the 
burning  stove. 

"It  is  well,"  said  he;  "all  is  arranged." 
Then  turning  towards  Genevieve — "  Come 
here,  Madame,"  said  he;  "  I  must  speak  with 
you."  Genevieve,  motionless  and  cold  as 
marble,  gave  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  ap- 
proached him.  "  The  time  has  arrived,  Ma- 
dame; listen  to  me." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  You  prefer  a  death  beneficial  to  your 
cause;  a  death  that  will  ensure  you  blessings 
from  one  part  and  pity  from  the  whokMif  the 
nation 
revengeful  end  of  life  ?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 


Is  it  not  so — to  an  i-'gnominious  and 


"  I  might  have  killed  you  on  the  sjoot  when 
I  recognised  you  at  the  house  of  your  lover; 
but  a  man  who,  like  myself,  consecrates  his 
life  to  a  holy  and  honourable  cause,  ought  to 
be  able  to  fling  aside  and  forget  his  own 
private  griefs,  by  rendering  them  subservient 
to  this  cause.  This  I  have  done,  or  rather  I 
intend  to  do.  I  am,  as  you  see,  denied  the 
pleasure  of  doing  myself  justice,  and  have 
also  spared  your  lover."  Something  resem- 
bling a  bitter  but  fugitive  smile  flitted  over 
the  lips  of  Genevieve.  "  But  as  for  your 
lover,  you  who  know  me  should  well  be 
aware,  I  only  bide  my  time." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Genevieve,  "  I  await  my 
fate.     Then  wherefore  all  this  prelude  ?" 

"  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  ready.  Kill  me,  if  you 
choose  ;    you  have  good  cause  to  do  so." 

Dixmer  looked  at  Genevieve,  and  started, 
in  spite  of  himself.  She  at  this  moment  ap- 
peared sublimely  beautiful;  a  glory  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  shone  around  her, — the  glory 
that  emanated  from  love.  "  To  continue," 
said  Dixmer,  "I  have  informed  the  Queen; 
she  expects  you,  notwithstanding  she  will 
in  all  probability  raise  numerous  objections. 
You  must  overrule  them  all." 

"  Give  me  your  orders.  Monsieur,  and  I 
will  execute  them." 

"  At  the  moment,"  continued  Dixmer,  "  I 
knock  at  the  door,  Gilbert  opens  it,  and  with 
this  poniard  " — here  Dixmer  threw  open  his 
coat,  and  half  drawing  from  its  scabbard  a 
double-edged  poniard — "  with  this  I  shall 
kill  him."  Genevieve  shuddered.  Dixmer 
made  a  motion  with  his  hand  to  command 
her  attention.  "  The  instant  I  strike  him, 
dart  into  the  second  chamber,  that  of  the 
Queen.  There  is,  as  you  are  aware,  no  door, 
only  a  screen.  You  will  exchange  clothes 
with  her,  whilst  I  despatch  the  other  man. 
Then  I  shall  take  the  Queen's  arm,  and  pass 
through  the  wicket  with  her." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Genevieve,  coldly. 

"  You  understand  me  ?"  said  Dixmer. 
"  You  have  been  seen  each  evening  in  your 
black  taffeta  mantle,  which  conceals  your 
face.  Place  your  mantle  upon  her  Majesty, 
and  dress  her  precisely  as  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  dress  yourself." 

"  All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire  me,  ^Mon- 
sieur." 
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'•It  remains  now  for  nic  to  pardon,  and  to 
thank  you,  Madame." 

(uiievieve  shook  her  head  with  a  scornful 
smile.  "  I  neither  want  your  pardon  nor 
your  thank,-;,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  extending 
her  hand.  "  AVhat  I  have  done,  or  rather 
urn  about  to  do,  effaces  my  crime.  I  have 
only  been  guilty  of  Aveakness  ;  and,  again, 
this  weakness  (recall  your  own  conduct), 
Monsieur,  you  all  but  forced  me  to  commit. 
I  withdrew  myself  from  him;  you  drove  me 
into  his  arms;  so  you  are  at  the  same  time 
instigator,  judge,  and  avenger.  It  remains 
for  nie  to  pardon  you  my  death;  and  I  do 
jiardon  you.  It  is  I  who  should  thank  you 
for  death,  since  life  has  become  insupport- 
able to  me,  separated  from  the  only  man  I 
love;  since  that  hour  especially  when  you 
severed  by  your  savage  vengeance  every  tie 
that  bound  me  to  him." 

Dixmer  drove  his  nails  into  his  flesh.  He 
strove  to  reply,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 
He  moved  towards  the  wicket.  "  Time 
passes,"  said  he,  at  last.  "  Madame,  every 
moment  is  of  consequence.    Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you.  Monsieur,"  replied  Gen- 
evieve, with  the  calmness  and  courage  of  a 
martyr,  "  I  attend  you." 

Dixmer  collected  his  papers,  saw  the  gates 
were  fast  closed,  so  that  no  one  could  enter 
the  wicket,  and  then  wished  to  reiterate  his 
instructions. 

"  It  is  unnecessary.  Monsieur,"  said  Gene- 
vieve. "  I  know  perfectlv  well  all  I  have  to 
do." 

'•'Then  adieu!"  and  Dixmer  extended  his 
hand,  as  if  at  this  supreme  m.oment  all  re- 
crimination was  effaced  before  the  grandeur 
of  the  situation,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  1 
sacrifice.  Genevieve,  shuddering,  touched 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  the  proffered 
hand  of  her  husband. 

"  Place  yourself  near  me,  Madame,  and 
tlie  moment  I  have  struck  Gilbert,  pass  on." 

"  I  am  ready." 

Then  Dixmer  pressed  with  his  right  hand 
his  large  poniard;  with  his  left  he  knocked 
at  the  ffate. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

THE    I'KKI'AUATION.S    Ol''   THE   CHEVALIER. 

During  the  scene  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  as  passing  at  the  door  of  the 
wicket  leading  into  the  prison  of  the  Queen, 
or  rather  into  the  first  compartment  occu- 
pied by  the  two  gendarmes,  other  prepara- 
tions were  also  taking  place  on  the  oi^po- 
site  side, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Cour  des 
Femmes.  Suddenly  a  man  appeared,  like  a 
statue  of  stone  which  had  detached  itself 
from  the  wall.  He  was  followed  by  two 
dogs,  and  Avas  humming  the  "  T^'a  ira,"  a 
song  much  in  fashion  at  this  period.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  large  bunch  of  keys, 
which,  in  passing,  he  had  rattled  against  the 
bars  which  barricaded  the  window  of  the 
Queen.  The  royal  prisoner  at  first  started ; 
but  recognising  the  signal,  immediately 
opened  her  window  softly,  to  commence  her 
work,  with  a  hand  more  exj)erienced  than 
would  have  been  believed,  for  more  than 
once  (in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  her 
royal  husband  amused  himself  by  passing 
part  of  the  day)  she  had  often  with  her  deli- 
cate fingers  handled  instruments  similar  to 
that  upon  vrhich  at  this  moment  depended 
her  every  chance  of  safety  and  deliverance. 
Directly  the  man  with  the  keys  heard  the 
Queen's  vrindow  open,  he  knocked  at  that  of 
the  gendarmes. 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  Gilbert,  looking  through 
the  window,  "  here  is  the  Citizen  Murdoch." 

"  Himself,"  said  the  turnkey.  "  Well,  but 
it  appears  you  keep  strict  watch  ?" 

"  Much  as  usual,  citizen  key-bearer.  It 
seems  to  me  you  do  not  often  find  us  at 
fault  ?" 

"  Ah  I"  said  Murdoch ;  "  and  vigilance  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  to-night." 

"  Bah  !"  said  Duchesne,  who  had  now  ap- 
proached. 

"  Truly." 

"  Why^  then  ?" 

"  Open  the  window,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

Gilbert  opened  it,  and  shook  hands  with 
Murdoch,  who  had  already  made  friends  with 
the  two  gendarmes.  "  What  is  it,  Citizen 
Murdoch  ?"  repeated  Gilbert. 

"  The  sitting  of  the  Convention  has  been 
rather  warm  to-day.     Have  you  read  it  ?" 
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"  Xo.     AVhat  passed,  then  ?" 

"It  was  first  stated  the  Citizen  Ilebert 
had  made  a  discovery." 

"  AVliat  ?" 

"  It  is,  that  the  conspirators  believed  to  be 
dead  are  found  to  be  living.  There  are  three 
living." 

"Oh!  3'es,"  said  Gilbert;  "  Delessert  and 
Thierry;  I  have  heard  speak  of  that.  They 
are  in  England,  the  scoundrels." 

"  And  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Eouge," 
said  the  key-bearer,  raising  his  voice  so  that 
the  Queen  might  hear. 

"  What,  is  he  in  England  also  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Murdoch;  "he  is  in 
France,"  still  speaking  in  the  same  loud  key. 

"  He  has  returned,  then  ?" 

"  He  has  never  quitted  it." 

"  Well,  he  has  good  courage,"  said  Du- 
chesne. 

"  Indeed  he  has." 

"  Well,  are  they  going  to  arrest  him  ?" 

"Certainly;  but  that  is  much  easier  said 
than  done." 

At  this  moment  the  Queen's  file  grated  so 
forciblj^  upon  the  iron  bar  that  the  key-bearer 
feared  it  might  be  heard,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts  at  concealment.  He  hastil}^  trod 
upon  the  paw  of  the  nearest  dog,  who  uttered 
a  prolonged  howl  of  pain. 

"  Oh !  poor  beast,"  said  Gilbert. 

"Bah!"  said  the  key-bearer,  "he  had  not 
put  on  his  sabots.  Be  quiet,  Girondin;  will 
you  be  quiet  ?" 

"  Is  your  dog  named  Girondin,  Citizen 
Murdoch  ?" 

"  Yes;  that  is  the  name  I  have  given  him." 

"  And  you  say  this  ?"  said  Duchesne,  Avho, 
imprisoned  himself,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
all  that  related  to  prisoners — "you  say  this  ?" 

"  Truly,  I  say  this,  that  in  the  Citizen  Ile- 
bert you  see  a  good  patriot.  I  say  that  the 
Citizen  Hebert  has  made  a  proposition  to 
return  the  Austrian  to  the  Temi)le.  Dam ; 
because  they  i:)retend  she  has  only  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Temple  to  remove  her  from 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris." 

"  Yes;  and  from  the  attempts  of  this  cursed 
Maison  Rouge,"  said  (Jilbert,  "  it  seems  that 
the  subterranean  passage  did  exist." 

"  That  was  tlie  reply  the  Citizen  Saintez 
made;  but  Ilebert  said,  the  instant  that  was 


defeated,  there  was  no  more  danger;  that  at 
the  Temple,  fewer  precautions  were  requisite 
for  the  security  of  Marie  Antoinette  than 
here;  and  finally,  that  the  Temple  was  differ- 
ently enclosed  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  an- 
other thing  altogether." 

"  Ma  foi !"  said  Gilbert,  "  I  wish  they  wouhl 
remove  her  to  the  Temple." 

"  I  understand,  you  are  tired  of  the  con- 
finement ?" 

"No;  but  it  makes  me  melancholy." 

j\Iaison  Rouge  coughed  loudly,  as  the  noise 
of  the  file  biting  through  the  iron  bar  was 
distinctly  heard. 

"  What  have  they  decided  on  ?"  said  Du- 
chesne, when  the  key-bearer's  cough  had 
subsided. 

"  It  is  settled  that  she  remains  here;  but 
her  trial  will  take  place  immediately." 

"  Poor  woman!"  said  Gilbert. 

Duchesne,  whose  sense  of  hearing  was  no 
doubt  more  acute  than  that  of  his  colleasTie, 
or  his  attention  less  engrossed  b}^  the  recital 
of  Murdoch,  stooped  down  to  listen  on  the 
left  side  of  the  compartment. 

The  key-bearer  saw  the  movement.  "  So 
you  see.  Citizen  Duchesne,  the  attempts  of 
the  conspirators  will  become  the  more  des- 
iderate, from  the  fact  of  tlieir  having  less 
time  before  them  for  their  execution.  They 
are  going  to  double  the  guards  of  the  prisons, 
so  look  out.  Citizen  Gendarme,  since  the 
matter  in  question  is  nothing  less  than  tiie 
irruption  of  an  armed  force  into  the  Con- 
cieigerie.  They  Avill  murder  all,  sacrifice 
every  impediment,  till  they  effect  an  entrance 
to  the  Queen — to  the  widow  of  Cajiet,  I  tell 
you." 

"Ah  !  bah  !     How  can  they  got  in  ?" 

"  Disguised  as  patriots,  they  will  appear  to 
recommence  the  2nd  of  September.  Poor 
wretches,  and  when  once  the  gates  are  open  ! 
Bon  soir."  There  was  an  inst;int's  silence, 
produced  by  the  astonishment  of  the  guards, 
whilst  the  key-bearer  heard  with  emotions  of 
joy  and  terror  the  continued  grating  of  the 
file.  Nine  o'clock  struck.  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  wicket,  but 
the  gendarmes,  preoccupied,  did  not  reply. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see,'*  said 
Gilbert. 

'•  And  if  necessary,  will  die  at  our  post  like 
stanch  republicans,"  said  Duchesne. 
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'*  Sho  ought  soon  to  h:ivo  finished,"  suitl 
tlic  kfy-houror  to  liimseli",  \vi|iiii<r  tlie  di'ops 
ol"  perspiration  Troin  liis  face 

"And  you  on  your  side,"  said  (lilbcrt, 
"keep  on  the  look-out,  I  presume?  1'hey 
would  spare  you  no  more  than  us  were  sueii 
an  event  to  take  pLice." 

'•  I  sliould  think  so,"  said  the  key-bearer. 
"  I  pass  the  n.ight  in  going  tlie  round,  thus  I 
am  always  on  the  alert  ;  the  rest  of  you,  at 
least  those  who  are  relieved,  can  sleep  every 
other  night."  At  tJiis  moment  a  second 
summons  at  the  wicket  was  heard.  Mur- 
doch started  ;  any  event,  however  trifling, 
might  mar  the  execution  of  his  pi'oject. 

''What  is  it,  then  ?"  demanded  he  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Gilbert;  *' it  is 
only  the  registrar  of  the  Minister  of  "War. 
He  is  going  now,  and  come  to  inforui  me  of 
it." 

"Oh  !  very  well,"  said  Murdoch. 

The  registrar  still  continued  to  knock. 

"Bon  !  bon  !"  cried  Gilbert  without  leav- 
ing the  window.     "  Bon  soir  !     Adieu  !" 

"I  think  he  is  speaking,"  said  Duchesne, 
turning  towards  the  door.  The  voice  of  the 
registrar  was  then  heard. 

"  Come  here,  Citizen  Gendarme,"  said  he; 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

This  A'oice,  which  aj^peared  overjiowered 
b}'  emotion,  and  deprived  of  its  natural 
accent,  startled  the  key-bearer,  who  fancied 
he  recognised  it. 

"  What  do  you  Avant,  Citizen  Durand  ?" 
said  Gilbert. 

"I  wish  to  sjieak  a  Avord  with  you." 

**  Well,  you  can  tell  me  to-morrow." 

*' No,  this  evening;  it  must  be  this  even- 
ing," replied  the  same  voice. 

'•'Oh  I"  murmured  the  key-bearer,  "what 
is  about  to  happen  now  ?  It  is  Dixmer's 
voice." 

Sinister  and  vibrating,  this  voice  seemed 
to  borrow  something  funereal  from  the  far 
off  echoes  of  the  gloomy  corridor.  Duchesne 
turned  round. 

"Well,"  said  Gilbert,  "if  he  wishes  it  I 
must  go,"  and  he  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  door. 

The  key-beai-er  availed  himself  of  this 
moment,  Avhen  the  attention  of  the  two  gen- 
darmes was  thus  occupied  by  this  unforeseen 


circumstance.  lie  ran  towards  the  window 
of  tiu^  Queen,      "  Is  it  done  ?"  s;iid  lie. 

'•  I  have  more  than  halt'  finished,"  said  the 
Queen. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  mon  Dieu  !"  murmur3d 
he;  "make  haste  !  make  haste  !" 

"Well,  Citizen  Mui'doch,"  said  Duchesne, 
"  what  has  become  of  you  ?" 

"Here  I  am,"  said  the  key-ljearer,  return- 
ing quickly  to  the  window  of  the  first  com- 
jDartment.  At  that  very  same  moment,  even 
as  he  turned  to  resume  his  former  station,  a 
frightful  cry  resounded  through  the  prison, 
then  an  imprecation,  and  noise  of  a  sword 
being  drawn  from  the  scabbard. 

"Villain  !  brigand!"  cried  Gilbert,  and 
the  sound  of  a  struggle  was  heard  in  the  cor- 
ridor. The  door  then  opened,  displaying  to 
the  eyes  of  the  turnkey  two  shadows  strug- 
gling in  the  wicket,  and  thus  affording  free 
passage  to  a  female,  who,  pushing  aside 
Dnohesne,  rushed  into  the  Queen's  chamber. 
Duchesne,  without  noticing  the  woman,  ran 
to  his  comrade's  assistance.  The  turnkey 
sprang  towards  the  other  window,  and  be- 
held the  female  on  her  knees  before  the 
Queen,  praying  and  supplicating  her  Majesty 
to  exchange  dresses  with  her.  He  lowered 
his  burning  eyes,  endeavouring  to  gain  a 
clearer  view  of  this  woman  whom  he  feared 
he  had  already  recognised.  All  at  once  he 
uttered  a  dreadful  cry. 

"Genevieve!  Genevieve!"  murmured  he. 

The  Queen  had  dropped  the  file  from  her 
hand,  and  seemed  transfixed  with  des2)air. 
Here,  alas!  was  another  attempt  rendered 
abortive. 

The  turnkey  seized  the  bar  with  both 
hands,  shock  it  with  all  his  strength,  but  the 
file  had  not  accomjjlished  its  work;  the  bar 
of  iron  would  not  yield  to  his  efforts.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Dixmer  had,  wrestling,  strug- 
gling with  Gilbert,  reached  the  prison,  and 
there  attempted  to  force  his  entrance  with 
him,  but  Duchesne  leaning  against  the  door 
prevented  him.  But  he  was  unable  to  close 
it,  for  Dixmer  in  despair  had  placed  his  arm 
between  the  gate  and  wall.  In  his  hand  he 
still  retained  the  poniard,  which  in  the  con- 
test, blunted  by  the  buckle  of  the  belt,  had 
glided  over  the  turnke3''s  breast,  tearing  open 
his  coat  and  lacerating  his  flesh.  The  two 
men  eneouraiied  each  other  to  reunite  their 
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efforts,  at  the  same  time  calling  loudly  for 
assistance.  Dixmer  felt  his  arm  must  break : 
he  placed  his  shoulder  against  the  door,  shook 
it  violently,  and  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
his  bruised  arm.  The  door  closed  with  a 
great  noise;  Duchesne  drew  the  bolts,  whilst 
Gilbert  turned  the  key;  a  rapid  step  was 
heard  in  the  corridor,  then  all  was  over.  The 
two  gendarmes  searched  everywhere  around 
them.  They  detected  the  sound  of  the  as- 
sumed turnkey  wrenching  the  bar;  then  Gil- 
bert rushed  into  the  Queen's  chamber,  where 
he  found  Genevieve  entreating  her  Majesty 
on  her  knees  to  exchange  clothes  with  her. 
Duchesne  seized  his  gun,  and  ran  to  the 
Avindow ;  he  discovered  a  man  hanging  to  the 
bar,  which  he  shook  with  rage,  frantically 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  break  it. 

He  jjointed  his  gun :  the  young  man  saw  it 
levelled  at  him. 

"Oh  yes!  yes!"  said  he,  "kill  me!  kill 
me  \"  and,  sublime  in  his  despair,  he  bared 
his  breast  to  the  storm. 

"  Chevalier,"  said  the  Queen,  "  Chevalier, 
I  entreat  you  to  live." 

At  the  sound  of  the  Queen's  voice  the 
Chevalier  sank  upon  his  knees.  The  gun 
was  discharged,  but  this  movement  saved 
him;  the  ball  passed  over  his  head.  Gene- 
vieve, imagining  her  friend  was  dead,  fell 
upon  the  ground  withoiit  sense  or  motion. 
When  the  smoke  was  dissipated,  no  one  re- 
mained in  La  Cour  des  Femmes.  Ten  minutes 
afterwards,  thirty  soldiers,  led  by  two  Com- 
missaries, searched  the  whole  of  the  Concier- 
gerie,  even  its  most  inaccessible  retreats. 
They  discovered  no  one;  the  registrar  had 
passed,  calm  and  smiling,  before  Father 
Richard's  arm-chair.  As  to  the  turnkey,  he 
had  gone  out  crying,  "  Alarm !  alarm !"  The 
sentinel  opposed  his  egress  with  his  bayonet, 
but  the  two  dogs  seized  him  by  the  throat. 
It  was  only  Genevieve  who  was  arrested,  in^ 
terrogated,  and  imprisoned. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE   INQUIRY. 

We  can  no  longer  leave  in  forgetfulness 
one  of  the  principal  personages  of  this  history, 
he  who,  during  tlie  accomplishment  of  the 
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various  incidents  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
had  Buffered  most  of  all,  and  whose  anxieties 
merit  the  liveliest  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
our  readers.  The  sun  shone  gloriously  in  La 
Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  and  the  gossips  were 
discoursing  merrily  at  their  doors  (as  if  for 
the  last  ten  months  a  mist  of  blood  had  not 
hung  over  the  city,  tinging  all  nature  with  its 
sanguinary  hue),  when  Maurice  returned 
home,  bringing,  as  he  had  promised,  the 
cabriolet  with  him.  He  gave  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  to  a  shoeblack  on  the  pavement  of 
Saint  Eustache,  and  hastily  ran  up  stairs,  his 
heart  filled  with  joy- 
Love  is  a  vivifying  sentiment.  It  animates 
hearts  long  deadened  to  every  other  sensa- 
tion— it  peoples  the  desert — it  resuscitates 
before  the  eyes  the  shade  of  the  beloved 
object — it  causes  the  voice  which  sings  in  the 
soul  of  the  lover  to  disj^lay  before  him  the 
entire  creation  illumined  by  the  brilliant  rays 
of  hope  and  happiness,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
egotistical,  blinding  him  who  loves  to  all  but 
the  existence  of  the  beloved  object. 

Maurice  neither  saw  these  women  nor  lis- 
tened to  their  commentaries,  he  alone  saw 
Genevieve  preparing  for  a  departure  which 
was  at  last  to  bring  them  durable  happiness; 
he  only  heard  Genevieve  singing  carelessly 
her  customary  song,  and  this  little  song 
burred  so  sweetly  in  his  ear  that  he  might 
have  sworn  he  was  listening  to  the  varied 
modulations  of  her  voice,  mingled  with  the 
less  harmonious  sound  of  closing  locks. 
Upon  the  landing  Maurice  stopped;  the  door 
was  half  open,  it  was  generally  kept  closed, 
and  this  circumstance  surprised  Maurice. 
He  looked  all  round,  thinking  Genevieve  was 
in  the  corridor.  She  was  not  there.  He  en- 
tered, looked  in  the  antechamber,  the  dining- 
room,  the  saloon.  He  visited  the  bed-cham- 
ber, but  anteroom,  saloon,  and  bed-chamber 
were  all  empty.  He  loudly  called.  No  one 
replied.  The  official,  as  he  knew,  had  gone 
out.  Maurice  imagined  that,  during  his 
absence,  Genevieve  had  perhaps  required 
some  cord  to  fasten  her  trunk,  or  provision 
de  voyage  to  store  in  the  carriage,  and  had 
gone  out  to  purchase  it.  He  thought  it 
imprudent,  but,  although  every  moment  his 
anxiety  increased,  he  in  reality  feared  noth- 
ing. 

Maurice  waited  for  some  time,  walking  up 
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uikI  down  tho  room  witli  long  impjitient 
strides,  tmd  occusionully  leaning  out  of  tlie 
window,  which,  half-opened,  admitted  pulTs 
of  air  charged  heavily  with  rain.  But  soon 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  step  upon  the  stair- 
case: he  listened,  it  was  not  that  of  Gene- 
vieve; he  ran  to  the  landing,  looked  over  the 
palisade,  and  recognised  the  official,  who 
leisurely  mounted  the  stairs  after  the  manner 
of  domestics. 

"Scevolal"  cried  he.  The  official  raised 
his  head. 

"  Ah  I  is  it  you,  citizen  ?" 

"  Yes.     Where  is  the  citoyenne  ?" 

"  The  citoyenne  ?"  demanded  Scevola,  with 
much  surprise,  as  he  continued  mounting  the 
stairs. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  below  ?" 

"  No.'' 

"Go  down,  then,  and  ask  the  porter,  and 
inquire  of  all  the  neighbours."  Scevola  de- 
scended. 

"Quicker!  quicker!"  said  his  master;  "do 
you  not  see  I  am  burning  with  impatience  ?" 

After  waiting  five  or  six  minutes,  and 
Scevola  not  having  made  his  appearance, 
Maurice  re-entered  the  apartment,  and  again 
leaned  out  of  the  window\  He  saw  Scevola 
enter  several  shops  and  leave  them  without 
having  gained  any  fresh  intelligence.  He 
called  him.  The  official  raised  his  head,  and 
saw  his  master  impatiently  looking  from  the 
window.  Maurice  signed  to  him  to  come 
up. 

"It  is  imposible  she  can  have  gone  out," 
said  Maurice  to  himself,  and  again  he  called, 
"Genevieve!  Genevieve!" 

All  was  silent  as  death;  even  the  solitary 
chamber  appeared  no  longer  to  have  an  echo. 
Scevola  reappeared. 

"  Well  ?"  demanded  Maurice. 

"  The  porter  is  the  only  person  who  has 
seen  her." 

"The  porter  has  seen  her;  how  was  that  ?" 

"  He  saw  her  go  out." 

"  She  is  gone  out,  then  ?" 

"  It  seems  so." 

"  Alone !  It  is  impossible  Genevieve  would 
go  out  alone." 

"She  was  not  alone,  citizen;  she  had  a 
man  with  her." 

"  How!  a  man  with  her  ?" 

"  That  is  what  the  porter  says,  at  least." 


"  Go  and  seek  him.  I  must  find  out  who 
this  man  is." 

Scevola  made  a  step  towards  the  door,  then, 
turning,  "  Wait,"  said  he,  appearing  to  re- 
flect. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Maurice.  "  Speak,  or 
you  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  man  who  ran  after 
me." 

''  What  for  ?" 

"  To  ask  me  for  the  key." 

"  What  key  ?" 

"  The  key  of  your  apartment." 

"  You  gave  the  key  of  the  apartment  to  a 
stranger  ?"  cried  Maurice,  seizing  with  both 
hands  the  official  by  the  collar. 

"  It  was  not  to  a  stranger,  Monsieur,  it  was 
to  one  of  your  friends." 

"  Ah !  yes,  to  one  of  my  friends.  It  is 
Louis,  no  doubt  it  is  so.  She  has  gone  out 
with  Louis,"  and  smiling  a  ghastly  smile 
Maurice  wiped  away  the  drops  of  agony 
which  had  gathered  on  his  brow. 

"  No,  Monsieur ;  no,  it  was  not  he.  I  know 
Monsieur  Louis  very  well." 

"  Who  was  it,  then  ?" 

"  You  know  the  man  came  here  one  day  ?" 

"What  day?" 

"  The  day  when  you  were  so  sad,  and  he 
took  you  away  with  him,  and  you  returned 
so  happy." 

Scevola  had  remarked  all  these  things. 
Maurice  regarded  him  with  a  bewildered 
air;  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  all  his  veins. 
Then,  after  a  long  silence,  "  Dixmer!"  cried 
he.  "Ma  foi!  yes.  I  think  it  was  him, 
Citizen."  Maurice  tottered,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  chair. 

"  Oh  I  my  God!"  murmured  he.  When  he 
re-opened  his  eyes  they  encountered  the 
violets,  forgotten,  or  rather  left  there  by 
Genevieve.  He  rushed  towards  them,  seized 
and  kissed  them ;  then,  remarking  where  she 
had  placed  them :  "  Doubtless,"  said  he, 
"these  violets  ...  it  is  her  last  adieu." 

When  Maurice  turned  round  he  jierceived 
for  the  first  time  the  trunk  was  half  full,  the 
rest  of  the  linen  remained  on  the  ground,  or 
in  the  half-opened  wardrobe.  The  cord 
which  lay  upon  the  ground  had  no  doubt 
fallen  from  Genevieve's  hand  at  the  appari- 
tion of  Dixmer.  It  was  all  explained  now. 
The  scene  rose  vivid  and  terrible  before  his 
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eyes,  between  those  four  walls  that  had  lately 
witnessed  so  much  happiness.  Till  now 
Maurice  had  remained  crushed  and  heart- 
broken. Now  the  reaction  was  fearful.  His 
rage  was  bordering  on  frenzy.  He  rose,  closed 
the  window,  took  from  the  top  of  his  secre- 
taire a  pair  of  pistols,  ready  loaded  for  their 
intended  journey,  looked  to  the  priming, 
and  finding  all  right  placed  them  in  his 
pocket.  He  also  furnished  himself  with  two 
rouleaux  of  louis,  Avhich,  notwithstanding  his 
patriotism,  he  had  thought  it  political  to 
conceal  at  the  bottom  of  a  drawer,  and  taking 
his  sabre  in  his  hand :  "  Sccvola,"  said  he, 
"you  are  attached  to  me,  I  think;  you  have 
served  my  father  and  myself  for  fifteen 
years. " 

"Yes,  citizen,"  replied  the  official,  terri- 
fied at  the  pallor  and  nervous  trembling 
he  had  never  before  remarked  in  his  master, 
who  had  always  been  justly  considered  one 
of  the  most  courageous  and  vigorous  of  men, 
*'yes,  what  are  your  orders  for  me  ?" 

"Listen I  if  this  lady  who  lived  here  .  .  .  ." 
He  stopped — his  voice  trembled  so  much  in 
pronouncing  these  words  he  was  unable  to 
proceed.  "  If  she  should  return,"  continued 
he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "receive  her, 
close  the  door  after  her,  take  this  gun,  and 
station  yourself  upon  the  staircase,  and,  for 
your  head,  for  your  life,  for  your  soul,  do 
not  permit  a  single  person  to  enter  here.  If 
any  one  should  force  the  door,  defend  it. 
Strike!  kill!  kill!  and  fear  nothing,  Scevola, 
for  I  will  answer  for  all."  The  young  man's 
impetuous  harangue,  his  vehement  confi- 
dence, electrified  Scevola. 

"  I  will  not  only  kill,  but  will  even  suffer 
death  for  the  Citoyenne  Genevieve,"  said 
he. 

"Thanks.  Now  attend.  This  apartment 
is  odious  to  me,  and  smce  I  cannot  find  her 
I  will  no  longer  remain  here;  if  she  has  been 
able  to  effect  her  escape,  if  she  has  returned, 
place  before  the  window  the  Japan  vase,  with 
the  pearls,  which  she  loves  so  much.  That 
IS,  during  the  day.  At  night,  put  a  lantern. 
Every  time  I  pass  the  end  of  the  street  I  shall 
know,  and  if  I  see  neither  vase  nor  lantern 
I  shall  still  continue  my  researches." 

"Be  prudent,  Monsieur!  Oh!  pray  be 
prudent!"  contmued  Scevola.  His  master 
made  no  reply,  but  rushing  from  the  cham- 


ber flew  down  the  staircase  as  if  possessed  of 
wings,  and  ran  towards  Louis's  house.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  astonishment 
and  rage  of  our  worthy  poet  when  he  heard 
the  news,  much  as  he  wished  to  recommence 
the  touching  elegies  addressed  by  Orestes  to 
Pylades.  "And  you  do  not  know  where  she 
is  ?"  he  repeated  incessantly. 

"Lost!  disappeared!"  shrieked  Maurice,  in 
a  tone  of  despair,  ''he  has  killed  her,  Louis, 
he  has  killed  her!" 

"  No,  my  dear  friend;  no,  Maurice;  he  has 
not  killed  her ;  it  is  not  after  so  many  days 
of  reflection  that  he  would  be  likely  to  kill  a 
woman  like  Genevieve.  If  he  had  thought 
of  doing  so,  he  would  have  done  it  on  the 
spot,  and  have  left  her  corpse  there  in  token 
of  his  just  vengeance.  No,  no;  he  has  taken 
her  away,  only  too  happy  at  having  regained 
his  lost  treasure." 

"You  do  not  know,  Louis — you  do  not 
know;  this  man  had  something  fatal  in  his 
look." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Louis,  "he  al- 
ways struck  me  as  a  brave  man.  He  has 
taken  her  as  the  sacrifice.  He  will  stop  with 
her,  and  they  will  die  together.  Where, 
then,  is  the  danger?" 

These  words  redoubled  Maurice's  fury. 

"  I  will  find  her!  I  will  find  her,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt !"  cried  he. 

"Oh!  as  to  that,  we  are  certain  to  find 
her,"  said  Louis;  "  only  calm  yourself.  They 
fail  in  success  who  do  not  reflect:  and  when 
agitated  as  you  are,  we  reflect  badly  and 
unwisely." 

"  Adieu,  Louis,  adieu !" 

"Where  are  you  going,  then?" 

"  I  am  going." 

"You  will  leave  me,  then?   Why  is  that  ?" 

"  Because  this  concerns  me  only.  I  alone 
should  risk  my  life  to  save  Genevieve's." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  die  ?" 

"I  will  face  all.  I  will  flnd  out  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance.  I 
will  speak  to  Hebert,  to  Danton,  to  Robes- 
pierre. I  will  avow  all,  that  she  may  be 
restored  to  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Louis;  and  without  add- 
ing another  word,  he  rose,  adjusted  his  belt, 
put  on  his  military  cap;  and  as  Maurice  had 
done,  provided  himself  with  a  pair  of  pistols, 
ready  loaded,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket. 
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"  Let  us  go,"  said  he,  simply. 

"But  you  will  compromise  yourself,"  said 
Maurice. 

"  Well,  what  next  ?" 

"  Where  shall  we  seek  her  first  ?"  said 
Maurice. 

"  We  will  first  search  in  the  old  quarter;  you 
know?  Vieille  Rue  Saint  Jacques;  then  we 
will  watch  for  Maison  Rouge,  as  where  he 
will  be,  doubtless  Dixmer  will  be  also;  then 
we  will  draw  near  the  houses  in  La  Vieille 
Corderie.  You  know  they  talk  of  transferring 
Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Temple;  believe  me, 
men  like  them  will  not,  till  the  last  moment, 
abandon  the  hope  of  serving  her." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Maurice,  "  you  are  right. 
.  .  .  Maison  Rouge,  do  you  think  he  is  in 
Paris  ?" 

"  Dixmer  is  there." 

"  It  is  true,  it  is  true ;  of  course  they  will 
be  together,"  said  Maurice,  to  whom  these 
vague  ideas  seemed  partially  to  restore  reason. 

The  two  friends  went  out  to  commence 
their  search  immediately, 'but  all  in  vain. 
Paris  is  large,  and  well  adapted  for  conceal- 
ment. Never  was  a  pit  known  to  conceal 
more  obscurely  the  secret  confided  to  its 
keeping  by  crime  or  misery.  A  hundred  times 
Maurice  and  Louis  passed  over  La  Place  de 
Greve;  a  hundred  times  glanced  at  the  house 
that  contained  Genevieve,  watching  without 
ceasing  for  Dixmer,  as  the  priests  watch  the 
victim  destined  for  a  sacrifice.  Genevieve, 
on  her  side,  seeing  herself  destined  to  perish, 
like  all  generous  souls,  accepted  the  sacrifice, 
and  only  wished  to  die  quietly  and  unnoticed; 
besides,  she  dreaded  less  for  Dixmer  than  the 
cause  of  the  Queen — the  publicity  that  Mau- 
rice would  not  fail  to  give  to  his  vengeance. 
She  kept,  then,  a  silence  as  profound  as  if 
death  had  already  sealed  her  lips. 

In  the  meantime,  without  saying  anything 
to  Louis,  Maurice  had  ajiplied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  terrible  Committee  of  Public 
Safety;  and  Louis,  without  speaking  to  Mau- 
rice, had,  on  his  part,  determined  on  a  sim- 
ilar proceeding.  Thus,  on  the  same  day,  a 
red  cross  was  affixed  by  Fouquler-Tinville  to 
both  their  names,  and  the  word  "  Suspects  " 
united  them  in  a  sanguinary  embrace. 


CHAPER  XLVI. 


THE    SENTENCE. 


On  the  23d  day  of  the  month  of  the 
second  year  of  the  French  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  corresponding  to  the  14th  of 
October,  1793,  old  style,  as  it  was  then  called, 
a  curious  crowd  had  since  the  morning  in- 
vaded the  galleries  of  the  hall  where  the 
revolutionary  sittings  were  held.  The  pas- 
sages of  the  Palace,  the  avenues  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  were  lined  with  greedy  and  im- 
patient spectators,  who  made  over  one  to 
another  their  reports  and  passions,  as  the 
waves  transmit  'their  froth  and  foam.  Not- 
withstanding the  curiosity  which  agitated 
each  spectator — an  agitation  caused  by  this 
curiosity — every  wave  of  this  troubled  sea, 
enclosed  between  two  barriers — the  exterior 
one  wiiich  propelled  them,  and  the  interior 
which  repelled  them — this  flux  and  reflux  of 
human  beings  were  thus  kept  almost  station- 
ary in  the  places  they  had  at  first  taken. 
Thus,  those  more  conveniently  situated,  com- 
prehending it  was  necessary  they  should  ob- 
tain forgiveness  for  their  good  fortune,  kept 
this  object  in  view  by  transmitting  to  these, 
their  neighbours  less  comfortably  and  com- 
modiously  placed  than  themselves,  and  who 
in  their  turn  recounted  to  others,  the  first 
words  they  heard,  and  all  they  saw. 

Near  the  door  of  the  tribunal  a  group  of 
men  were  collected,  rudely  disputing  for  ten 
lines  of  space  in  width  and  height — for  ten 
lines  in  breath  sufiiced  to  see  between  two 
shoulders  the  corner  of  the  hall  and  the  form 
of  the  judges — for  ten  lines  in  height  was 
sufficient  to  overlook  the  entire  hall  and  the 
figure  of  the  accused.  L^nfortunately,  this 
entrance  to  the  passage  of  the  hall,  this  nar- 
row defile,  was  almost  entirely  filled  by  a 
man  with  broad  shoulders,  and  his  arms 
akimbo,  who  most  effectually  excluded  the 
wavering  crowd,  ready  to  drop  into  the  hall, 
if  this  rampart  of  flesh  were  to  give  way. 

This  immovable  man  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  at  every  push  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  crowd,  he  shook  his  head  of  hair,  thick 
as  a  lion's  mane,  under  which  gleamed  a  dark 
and  resolute  expression;  then,  when  either 
by  a  look  or  a  movement  he  had  repelled  the 
crowd  and  resisted  their  violent  attacks,  he 
fell  back  into   his  attentive  immobility.     A 
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hundred  times  this  compact  mass  had,  not- 
withstanding, striven  hard  to  overthrow  him 
— as  from  his  great  height,  to  see  anything 
behind  him  was  utterly  impossible — but,  as 
we  liave  said,  firm  as  a  rock  he  stood  his 
ground.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  this  human  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crushing  crowd,  another  man  was  forcing 
a  passage,  with  a  perseverance  almost  amount- 
ing to  ferocity.  Nothing  impeded  his  inde- 
fatigable exertions;  neither  the  cries  of  those 
he  left  behind,  the  fearful  imprecations  of 
those  he  almost  stifled  in  passing,  nor  the 
wails  of  the  women — for  there  were  many 
females  in  this  crowd. 

To  blows  he  responded  with  blows;  to  im- 
precations, by  a  look  before  which  the  most 
courageous  quailed ;  to  complaints,  by  a  care- 
lessness bordering  on  disdain.  At  last  he 
arrived  behind  the  powerful  young  man, 
who,  so  to  speak,  closed  the  entrance  to  the 
hall.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  expecta- 
tion— for  all  were  anxious  to  see  how  the  con- 
test between  two  such  rude  antagonists  would 
terminate — he  essayed  liis  peculiar  method, 
which  consisted  in  planting  his  elbows  be- 
tween two  spectators,  and  thus  breaking 
through.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  a  short 
young  man,  whose  Avan  face  and  emaciated 
appearance  betokened  latent  illness. 

His  elbows  had  scarcely  touched  the  young 
man  before  him,  when  he,  indignant  at  the 
aggression,  turned  sharply  round,  at  the  same 
moment  raising  his  clenched  fist,  which  threat- 
ened, in  falling,  to  crush  the  slender  form  of 
the  intruder. 

The  two  antagonists  now  found  themselves 
face  to  face,  when  a  cry  of  recognition  escaped 
from  each. 

"Ah  I  Monsieur  Maurice,"  said  the  deli- 
cate young  man,  with  an  accent  of  inexpres- 
sible anguish,  '"permit  me  to  pass;  only  let 
me  see  her,  I  entreat  you ;  then  kill  me  after- 
wards. " 

Maurice — for  it  was  he — felt  himself  af- 
fected by  admiration  and  compassion,  ex- 
cited by  this  ceaseless  devotion,  this  adven- 
turous daring. 

"  You  here  I"  murmured  he.  ''  How  im- 
prudent !" 

"Yes;  but  I  am  exhausted — Oh,  mon 
Dieu  I  she  speaks.  Let  me  see  her — let  me 
listen  to  her." 


Maurice  drew  a.side,  and  the  young  man 
pas.sed  before  him,  and  being  at  the  liead  of 
the  crowd  there  was  nothing  now  to  intercept 
the  view  of  him  who  had  undergone  so  many 
blows,  so  much  buffeting  to  attain  his  end. 
All  this  scene,  and  the  murmurs  it  occasioned, 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  judges.  The 
accused  also  turned  round,  and  immediately 
perceived  and  recognised  the  Chevalier.  A 
shudder  ran  through  the  Queen's  frame, 
seated  in  the  iron  arm-chair.  The  interro- 
gation, conducted  by  the  President  Harmand, 
interpreted  by  Fouquier-Tinville,  discussed 
by  Cheveau  Lagarde,  the  defender  for  the 
Queen,  lasted  as  long  as  the  strength  of  the 
judges  and  the  accused  permitted.  During 
all  this  time,  Maurice  remained  motionless  in 
his  place,  whilst  several  times  already  the 
concourse  was  renewed  both  in  the  hall  and 
the  corridors.  The  Chevalier  leaned  against 
a  pillar.  He  was  no  less  pale  than  the  marble 
that  supported  him.  The  day  was  succeeded 
by  a  dark  night;  some  lighted  candles  on  the 
tables  of  the  jurors,  and  some  smoky  lamps 
on  the  walls  of  the  hall,  threw  a  red  and  sin- 
ister expression  on  the  noble  face  of  that 
woman  who  had  formed  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ornament  of  the  splendid  fetes  at  Ver- 
sailles. She  was  alone  there,  replying  in 
brief  and  dignified  language  to  the  questions 
of  the  President,  and  occasionally  addressed 
some  words  to  her  counsel  in  a  low  voice. 
Her  white  and  polished  forehead  retained  all 
its  original  pride.  She  was  neither  humbled 
nor  cast  down.  She  was  attired  in  a  black 
dress,  which  she  had  worn  ever  since  her 
husband's  death.  The  judges  retired  from 
the  hall.     The  sitting  had  terminated. 

•'  Have  I  evinced  too  much  hauteur,  mon- 
sieur ?"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  Che- 
veau Lagarde. 

"Ah,  madame,"  replied  he,  "you  are 
always  right  when  you  act  like  yourself." 

"  How  proud  she  is  I"  cried  a  Avoman 
among  the  audience,  as  if  a  voice  from  the 
people  had  replied  to  the  question  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen  to  her  advocate. 

The  Queen  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"Yes,''  repeated  the  woman,  "you  are 
proud,  Antoinette;  and  I  tell  you,  pride  has 
been  the  ruin  of  you." 

The  Queen  blushed.  The  Chevalier  turned 
towards  the  female  who  had    uttered  these 
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words,     and      replied,     softly,     "Slie      was 

QlUHMl." 

Maurice,  seized  liiin  by  the  wrist,  saying,  in 
alow  tone,  "Take  care;  do  not  forget  your- 
self." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Afaurice,"  replied  the 
Chevalier,  "you  are  a  man  yourself,  and  you 
know  you  are  speaking  to  a  man.  Tell  me, 
oh,  tell  me,  do  you  think  tlicy  will  condemn 
her  ?" 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Maurice;  "I  am 
sure  of  it." 

"What!  a  woman!"  said  the  Chevalier, 
with  a  deep  groan. 

"  No,  a  Queen,"  said  Maurice;  "  you  have 
yourself  said  so." 

The  Chevalier  in  his  turn  seized  Maurice 
by  the  wrist,  and  with  a  force  of  which  he 
appeared  incapable,  compelled  him  to  bend 
his  ear.  It  w'as  half-past  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. Many  vacuums  were  visible  amongst 
the  spectators,  and  a  few  lights  burning  here 
and  there  served  only  to  render  darkness  visi- 
ble. In  one  of  the  most  obscure  parts  of  the 
hall  were  the  Chevalier  and  Maurice,  listen- 
ing to  what  the  former  was  telling  him. 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  what  brings  you 
here?"  demanded  the  Chevalier;  "you,  mon- 
sieur, who  have  not  a  tiger's  heart  ?" 

"  Alas !"  said  Maurice,  "  to  discover  what 
has  become  of  an  unfortunate  woman." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Maison  Rouge,  "she  whom 
her  husband  forced  into  the  Queen's  cell  ? 
the  female  it  surprised  me  so  to  see  ?" 

"  Genevieve  ?" 

"  Yes,  Genevieve." 

"  Then  Genevieve  is  a  prisoner,  sacrificed 
by  her  husband,  killed  by  Dixmer.  Oh!  I 
comprehend  all,  I  understand  all  now. 
Chevalier,  tell  me  all  that  has  occurred,  tell 
me  where  she  is,  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
her.  Chevalier!  this  woman  constitutes  my 
life ;  do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  I  witnessed  all.  I  was  there  when  she 
was  arrested.  I  was  there  also  to  effect  the 
escape  of  the  Queen,  but  our  different  proj- 
ects not  having  been  communicated  to  each 
other,  injured  instead  of  assisting  our  mutual 
cause." 

"  Why  did  you  not  save  her,  at  least  ?  your 
sister,  Genevieve!" 

"  How  could  I  when  an  iron  bar  divided 
us  ?     Oh !  if  you  had  only  been  there,  if  you 


had  united  your  efforts  with  mine,  the  bar 
must  have  yielded,  and  both  might  have  been 
saved." 

"Genevieve!  Genevieve  !"  murmured  Mau- 
rice. Then  regarding  Maison  Rouge  with 
an  indefinable  expression  of  hatred  and  rage, 

"  And  Dixmer  ?  Where  is  he  ?"  demand- 
ed he. 

"  I  know  not ;  he  saved  himself,  as  I  did 
also." 

"Oh!"  said  Maurice,  grinding  his  teeth, 
"  if  ever  I  meet  him  .  .  .  .  " 

"Yes;  I  understand.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing yet  to  despair  about  concerning  Gene- 
vieve," said  Maison  Rouge;  "her  case  is  not 
yet  desjoerate;  but  the  Queen  ....  Oh!  stop, 
Maurice,  you  are  a  sensitive  man,  an  influen- 
tial man.  You  have  friends  ....  Oh !  I  pray 
to  you  as  I  would  to  my  God  ....  Maurice, 
help  me  t©  save  the  Queen.  Maurice !  Gene- 
vieve supplicates  you  through  me." 

"  Pronounce  not  that  name,  monsieur. 
Who  knows,  but  that,  like  Dixmer,  you  may 
have  sacrificed  this  unhappy  woman  ?" 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Chevalier,  haugh- 
tily, "  when  I  attach  myself  to  a  cause,  I 
know  better  than  to  sacrifice  any  one  but 
myself." 

Maurice  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door 
of  the  chamber  of  debate  opened. 

"Silence!  monsieur,  silence,"  said  the 
Chevalier,  "  the  judges  are  returning.'"  And 
Maurice  felt  the  hand  tremble  which  Maison 
Rouge  had  placed  upon  his  arm.  "  Ah  V* 
murmured  the  Chevalier,  "  my  heart  fails 
me  now." 

"  Have  courage  and  constrain  yourself,  or 
you  are  lost,"  said  Maurice. 

The  tribunal  re-entered,  and  the  news  of 
its  return  spread  rapidlj^  through  the  corri- 
dors and  galleries.  The  crowd  again  con- 
gregated in  the  hall,  and  even  the  dim  lights 
appeared  to  burn  brighter  at  this  solemn 
and  decisive  moment.  The  Queen  rose,  and 
stood  erect,  haughty,  and  immovable,  her 
eyes  fixed,  her  lips  closed.  The  decree  was 
then  read  which  doomed  the  Queen  to 
death.  She  heard  her  sentence  without  even 
turning  pale, or  uttering  a  sigh;  her  counte- 
nance evinced  not  the  slightest  emotion. 
Then  turning  towards  the  Chevalier,  she  re- 
garded him  with  a  long  and  eloquent  look, 
as  if  to  indicate  her  gratitude  to   this  man 
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whom  she  had  ever  seen  a  living  statue  of 
devotion,  and  supported  on  the  arm  of  the 
officer  of  the  gendarmes  who  commanded  the 
forces,  with  a  calm  and  dignified  demeanour 
she  quitted  the  court. 

Maurice  drew  a  deep  sigh.  ''Thank 
God,"  said  he,  "nothing  in  tliis  declaration 
can  compromise  Genevieve;  there  is  yet 
hope." 

"Thank  God!"  murmured  tlie  Chevalier 
on  his  side.  "  It  is  all  finished,  and  the 
struggle  at  length  terminated.  I  have  not 
strength  to  go  farther." 

"Courage!  monsieur,"  said  Maurice,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"I  will  take  courage,  monsieur,"  replied 
the  Chevalier  ;  and  having  shaken  hands, 
they  disappeared  by  different  outlets.  The 
Queen  was  re-conducted  to  the  Conciergerie, 
the  large  clock  struck  four  as  she  entered. 
At  the  end  of  Pont  Neuf,  Maurice  was 
stopped  by  Louis. 

"Halt !"  said  he;  "you  do  not  pass  here." 

"Why?" 

"  First,  where  are  you  going?" 

"  I  am  going  home.  I  can  return  there 
now,  since  I  know  what  has  become  of  her." 

"So  much  the  better;  but  you  must  not 
enter  there." 

"  For  what  reason  ?" 

"  The  reason  is,  that  two  hours  ago  the 
gendarmes  went  there  to  arrest  you." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Maurice.  "  Well,  there  is 
the  greater  reason." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?    And  Genevieve  ?" 

"  You  are  right.  But  where  are  we  to 
go?"      • 

"  To  my  house.     Pardieu  !" 

"  But  I  shall  ruin  you." 

"The  more  reason,"  said  Louis,  dragging 
Maurice  away  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE   PRIEST   AND   THE    EXECUTIONER. 

On  leaving  the  court,  the  Queen  had  been 
conducted  back  to  the  Conciergerie.  On 
reaching  her  chamber  she  had  taken  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  cut  off  her  long  and  beautiful 
curls,  rendered  still  more  so  from  the  absence 


of  powder,  which  had  been  totally  abolished 
two  years  since;  these  she  enclosed  in  a 
packet,  and  on  the  paper  was  inscribed, 
"For  my  son  and  daughter."  She  then 
seated  herself,  or  rather  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  trial  having 
lasted  eighteen  hours,  she  fell  asleep.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  noise  of  the  opening  screen 
roused  her  from  her  troubled  sleep,  and 
turning  round,  she  beheld  a  man  perfectly 
unknown  to  her. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  demanded  she. 
He  approached  and  saluted  her  as  respect- 
fully as  if  she  had  not  been  the  Queen. 
"  I  am  called  Sanson,"  said  he. 
The    name   was    sufficient.      The    Queen 
slightly  shuddered. 

"  You  are  here  in  good  time,  monsieur ; 
could  you  not  have  made  it  rather  later?" 

"No,  madame,"  replied  Sansou  ;  "I  re- 
ceived orders  to  come." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  advanced 
still  nearer  to  the  Queen.  At  this  moment 
everything  about  this  man  was  expressive 
and  terrible. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  you 
wish  to  cut  off  my  hair  ?" 

"It  is  necessary,  madame,"  replied  the 
executioner. 

"I  know  it,  monsieur;  and  I  wished  to 
spare  you  the  trouble.  My  hair  is  on  the 
table." 

SaTison  followed  the  direction  of  the 
Queen's  hand. 

"  Only,"  said  she,  "I  wish  these  curls  sent 
to  my  children,  to-night." 

"Madame,"  said  Sanson,  "this  does  not 
concein  me." 

"  However,  I  thought  .  .  .  notwithstand- 
ing .  .  ." 

"  Oh !  I  get  nothing,"  replied  the  execu- 
tioner; "the  clothes,  the  jewels,  unless  for- 
mally made  over  to  me,  all  go  to  La  Salpetriere, 
and  are  allotted  to  the  poor  of  the  hospital. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  arrange 
these  things." 

"But,  monsieur,"  persisted  Marie  Antoi- 
nette,  "  may   I  at   least   depend    upon    this 
packet  being  forwarded  to  my  children?" 
Sanson  remained  silent. 
"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,"  said  Gilbert. 
The  prisoner  cast  upon  him  a  look  of  deep 
ffratitude. 
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"I  cain(>,"  said  Sanson,  "to  out  o(T  yonr 
liiiir;  but  since  you  liuvo  dono  so,  I  oiin,  if  you 
wish  it,  leave  you  for  a  short  period  alone." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  do  so,  monsieur.  I 
wish  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts,  and 
offer  up  a  prayer." 

Sanson  bowed,  and  retired,  when  the 
Queen  once  more  found  herself  in  solitude. 
Whilst  the  condemned  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees  before  a  low  chair  which  served 
her  as  a  prie-dieu,  a  scene  no  less  terrible  was 
passing  in  the  parsonage  of  the  small  church 
Saint  Laudry,  in  the  city.  The  cure  was 
dressing,  the  old  housekeeper  had  prepared 
the  humble  morning  meal,  when  a  loud 
summons  at  the  gate  was  heard.  Even  in 
our  day,  an  unexpected  visit  is  in  general 
the  precursor  of  some  event,  either  a  baptism, 
a  marriage,  "  in  extremis,"  or  a  confession  : 
but  at  this  epoch  the  visit  of  a  stranger 
would  announce  some  matter  of  far  graver 
import.  Indeed,  at  this  period  the  priest 
was  no  longer  the  mandatory  of  God,  but 
rendered  his  account  to  man.  However,  the 
Abbe  Giraud  was  of  the  number  of  those 
who  had  least  cause  for  fear,  as  he  had  taken 
an  oath  to  the  Constitution — in  him  con- 
science and  probity  had  spoken  louder  than 
amour-propre  or  religious  spirit.  No  doubt 
the  Abbe  Giraud  admitted  the  possibility  of 
a  proficiency  in  the  government,  and  much 
regretted  the  abuses  committed  under  the 
name  of  the  Divine  will,  and  had,  while  re- 
taining his  God,  accepted  the  fraternity  of 
the  Republican  regime. 

"  Go  and  see.  Dame  Jacinthe,"  said  he, 
"  who  disturbs  us  at  this  early  hour,  and  if 
the  business  is  of  no  very  pressing  nature, 
say  that  this  morning  I  have  been  sent  for 
to  the  Conciergerie,  and  must  go  there  di- 
rectly." 

Dame  Jacinthe,  otherwise  called  Madeline, 
had  accepted  this  flowery  apjiellation  in  lieu 
of  her  own,  as  the  Cure  Giraud  had  taken 
the  title  of  citizen  instead  of  that  of  abbe. 
At  the  suggestion  of  her  master,  Jacinthe 
hastened  down  the  steps  to  the  little  garden 
leading  to  the  entrance  gate.  She  drew  back 
the  bolts,  when  a  thin  pale  young  man,  much 
agitated,  but  with  a  frank  and  sweet  expres- 
sion, presented  himself  before  her. 

"  Monsieur  I'Abbe  Giraud  ?"  said  he. 

Jacinthe,   not   slow   to    remark    the   dis- 


ordered dress,  the  neglected  beard,  and  the 
nervous  tremor  of  the  new  comer,  augured 
unfavourably  of  him. 

"  Citizen,"  said  she,  "  there  is  here  neither 
monsieur  nor  abbe." 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  I  meant  to  say  the  Cure  of  St. 
Laudry." 

Jacinthe,  notwithstanding  her  patriotism, 
was  struck  by  the  word  "  madame,"  with 
which  they  ought  only  have  addressed  an 
empress.     She,  however,  replied — 

"  You  cannot  see  him  now;  he  is  repeat- 
ing his  breviary." 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  wait,"  replied  the 
young  man. 

"  But,"  said  Jacinthe,  in  whom  this  ob- 
stinate persistence  revived  the  first  unfavour- 
able impression,  "  you  will  wait  in  vain,  for 
he  is  summoned  to  the  Conciergerie,  and 
must  go  there  immediately." 

The  young  man  turned  frightfully  pale,  or 
rather  from  pale  to  livid. 

"It  is,  then,  true,"  murmured  he;  then, 
raising  his  voice,  "  This,  madame,  is  the  sub- 
ject which  brings  me  to  the  Abbe  Giraud." 

And  in  spite  of  the  old  woman,  he  had, 
whilst  speaking,  effected  an  entrance;  then 
coolly  but  firmly  drawing  the  bolts,  and  not- 
withstanding the  expostulations  and  even 
menaces  of  Dame  Jacinthe,  he  not  only  en- 
tered the  house,  but  also  the  chamber  of  the 
cure,  who  on  perceiving  him  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Forgive  me,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  imme- 
diately said  the  young  man,  "  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  very  serious  subject; 
permit  us  to  be  alone." 

The  aged  priest  had  experienced  deep 
sorrow,  and  knew  what  it  was  to  endure. 
He  discerned  deep  and  devouring  passion  in 
the  confusion  of  the  young  man,  and  intense 
emotion  in  his  fevered  tones. 

"  Leave  us,  Dame  Jacinthe,"  said  he. 

The  visitor  impatiently  followed  with  his 
eyes  the  receding  steps  of  the  housekeeper, 
who,  from  being  accustomed  to  the  confidence 
of  her  master,  hesitated  to  comply;  then 
when  at  length  the  door  was  closed,  "  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure,"  said  the  unknown,  "you  will 
first  wish  to  know  who  I  am.  I  will  tell 
you.  I  am  a  proscribed  man,  doomed  to 
death,  who  only  at  this  moment  lives  from 
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the  power  of  audacity;  I  am  the  Chevalier 
de  Maison  Rouge." 

The  abbe  started  in  horror  from  his  arm- 
chair. 

"Fear  nothing  I"  said  the  Chevalier,  "no 
one  has  seen  me  enter  here,  and  those  who 
even  might  see  me  would  never  know  me. 
I  have  altered  much  these  last  two  months." 

"  But  wliat  do  you  wish,  citizen  ?"  asked 
the  cure. 

'"You  are  going  this  morning  to  tlie  Con- 
ciergerie,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Yes,  the  Concierge  has  sent  for  me." 

"  Do  you  know  why  ?" 

"To  an  invalid,  or  some  dying  person, 
perhaps  even  to  one  condemned." 

"You  are  right  ;  it  is  to  one  condemned." 

The  old  priest  regarded  the  Chevalier  with 
astonishment. 

''But  do  you  know  who  this  person  is  ?" 
demanded  Maison  Rouge. 

''No;  I  do  not  know." 

"This  person  is  the  Queen." 

The  abbe  uttered  an  exclamation  of  grief. 

"The  Queen  !  oh  !  my  God!" 

"Yes,  monsieur,  the  Queen.  I  made  in- 
quiry as  to  the  priest  who  would  attend  her, 
and  learned  it  was  you.  I  therefore  came 
directly  to  seek  an  interview." 

"But  what  do  you  require  of  me?"  asked 
the  cure,  alarmed  at  the  wild  accents  of  the 
Chevalier. 

"I  wish — I  wish  nothing,  monsieur.  I 
implore,  I  entreat,  I  supplicate  you." 

"  For  what,  then  ?" 

"  To  allow  me  to  enter  with  you  into  the 
presence  of  her  Majesty  ?" 

"  You  are  mad,"  said  the  cure  ;  "  you  would 
not  only  ruin  me,  but  would  sacrifice  your- 
self." 

"  Fear  nothing." 

"The  poor  woman  is  condemned,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  her." 

"  I  know  it,  and  it  is  not  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  save  her  that  I  wish  to  see  her,  it 
is  .  .  .  but  listen  to  me,  my  father,  you 
ai-e  not  listening." 

"  I  do  not  listen  to  you,  since  what  you 
ask  is  impossible  ;  I  do  not  listen  to  you, 
since  you  act  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses," 
said  the  aged  man.  "  I  do  not  listen  to  you, 
because  you  terrify  me." 

"My  father,  reassure  yourself,"   said  the 


young  man,  endeavouring  to  calm  himself  ; 
"  believe  me,  my  father,  I  am  in  my  senses. 
The  Queen,  I  know,  is  lost  ;  but  if  I  could 
only  for  an  instant  prostrate  myself  at  her 
feet,  it  would  save  my  life.  If  I  do  not  see 
her,  I  will  kill  m.yself,  and  as  you  will  have 
caused  my  despair,  you  will,  at  the  same 
moment,  destroy  both  body  and  soul." 

"  My  son  !  my  son  I"  replied  the  priest, 
"you  ask  me  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  you. 
Old  as  I  am,  my  existence  is  still  necessary 
to  the  unfortunate  ;  old  as  I  am,  to  precipi- 
tate my  own  death,  is  to  commit  an  act  of 
suicide." 

"  Do  not  refuse  me,  my  father,"  replied  the 
Chevalier;  "you  must  have  a  curate,  an 
acolothist  ;  take  me,  let  me  go  with  you." 

The  priest  tried  to  maintain  his  firmness, 
which  was  gradually  giving  way. 

"Xo,  no,"  said  he;  "this  would  be  a 
defalcation  from  duty;  I  have  sworn  to  the 
Constitution,  and  I  am  bound  heart,  soul, 
and  conscience.  The  unhappy  woman  con- 
demned to  death  is  a  guilty  Queen  ;  I  would 
accept  death  if  by  so  doing  I  could  benefit  a 
fellow  creature,  but  I  will  not  depart  from 
the  path  of  duty." 

"  But,"  cried  the  Chevalier,  "  when  I  have 
told  you,  and  again  repeat,  even  swear  to 
you,  I  do  not  want  to  save  the  Queen  ;  here 
by  the  Evangelist,  by  the  crucifix  I  swear  I 
do  not  go  to  the  Conciergerie  to  prevent  her 
death." 

"  What  is  your  motive,  then  ?"  said  the 
old  man,  affected  by  his  undisguised  accents 
of  despair. 

"  Hearken,"  said  the  Chevalier,  whose  soul 
seemed  to  speak  from  his  lips  ;  "  she  was  my 
benefactress,  she  is  attached  to  me,  to  see  me 
for  the  last  time  will  afford  her  happiness, 
and  will,  I  am  certain,  prove  a  consolation  to 
her." 

"  And  this  is  all  that  you  desire  ?"  de- 
manded the  cure,  yielding  to  these  irresisti- 
ble accents. 

"  Absolutely  all." 

"And  you  have  woven  no  plot  to  attempt 
to  rescue  the  condemned  ?" 

"None.  I  am  a  Christian,  my  father  ;  ana 
if  there  rests  in  my  heart  a  shadow  of  deceit; 
if,  as  I  hope  to  live,  I  deal  falsely  in  this, 
may  God  visit  me  with  eternal  damnation." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  cure  ;  "I  can  promise 
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uothing,"  as  thciniiuiueniblL'  diingersattcud- 
ant  ou  an  act  so  imprudout  returned  to  his 
iiiiiul. 

**  Now  listen  to  me,  my  father,"  said  tlie 
Chevalier,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion  ; 
"I  have  spoken  like  a  submissive  child,  I 
have  not  uttered  one  bitter  word  or  unchari- 
table sentiment,  no  menace  has  escaped  my 
lips;  yet  now  my  head  whirls,  fever  burns  in 
my  veins,  now  despair  rushes  into  my  heart; 
now  I  am  armed  :  behold  !  here  is  my  dag- 
ger." And  the  young  man  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  polished  blade  which  threw  a  livid 
reflection  on  his  trembling  hand.  The  cure 
drew  back  quickly. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  Chevalier,  with  a 
mournful  smile;  "others  knowing  you  to  be 
so  strict  an  observer  of  your  word,  would 
have  terrified  yon  into  an  oath.  But  no!  I 
have  supplicated,  and  I  still  continue  to  sup- 
plicate, with  hands  clasped,  my  forehead  in 
the  dust,  that  I  may  see  her  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. Look !  here  is  your  guarantee."  And 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  billet,  which  he 
presented  to  Giraud,  who  opened  it,  and  read 
as  follows: — 

"  I,  Rene,  Chevalier-  de  Maison  Rouge,  de- 
clare by  God  and  my  honour,  that  I  have  by 
threats  of  death  compelled  the  worthy  cure 
of  Saint  Laudry  to  carry  me  to  the  Concier- 
gerie,  notwithstanding  his  refusal  and  great 
repugnance  to  do  so.  In  proof  of  which  I 
have  signed — 

"Maison  Rouge." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  priest;  "  but  swear  to 
me  once  again  that  you  will  be  guilty  of  no 
imprudence;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  my  life 
is  saved,  I  am  answerable  also  for  yours." 

"  Think  not  of  that,"  said  the  Chevalier. 
"  Then  you  consent  ?" 

"  I  must,  since  you  so  absolutely  insist. 
You  can  wait  outside,  and  when  she  comes 
to  the  wicket,  you  wall  see  her." 

The  Chevalier  seized  the  hand  of  the  old 
priest,  and  kissed  it  with  all  the  ardour  and 
respect  he  would  the  crucifix. 

"Oh!"  murmured  the  Chevalier;  "she 
shall  die  at  least  like  a  Queen,  and  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  shall  never  touch  her." 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 


THE   CAIIT. 


Immediately  after  having  obtained  this 
permission  from  the  cure  of  Saint  Laudry, 
Maison  Rouge  withdrew  into  a  cabinet,  the 
door  of  which   being  half   opened,  he  had 
recognised    as    the    priest's    dressing-room. 
There  his  long  beard  and  mustachios  speedily 
disappeared  under  the  stroke  of  the  razor; 
and   then   only   he   was   fully  aware   of   his 
frightful  pallor  and  altered  appearance.     It 
was  terrible  to  behold.     He  re-entered  per- 
fectly calm,  and  seemed   to  have  forgotten 
that   notwithstanding    the    absence    of    his 
beard  and  mustachios,  he  might  still  proba- 
bly be  known  at  the  Conciergerie.     He  fol- 
lowed the  abbe,  whom,  during  his  momen- 
tary absence,  two  officials  were  seeking;  and 
with  the  cool  audacity  wiiich  casts  aside  sus- 
picion, entered  the  iron  gate  at  this  time 
opening  into  the  court  of  the  palace.     He 
was,  like  the  Abbe  Giraud,  dressed  in  black, 
sacerdotal  habits  at  that  period  being  abol- 
ished.    In  the  register  they  found  about  fifty 
persons  assembled ;  some  employed  about  the 
prison,  some  deputies,  some  commissaries,  all 
waiting  in   the   expectation   of    seeing    the 
Queen  pass;  there  might  be  some  mandato- 
ries, and  many  idlers.     His  heart  bounded  so 
violently   on   finding    himself    opposite   the 
wicket,  that  he   heard  not   even  the  parley 
that    ensued    between    the   abbe,   the   gen- 
darmes, and  the  Concierge.    Only  a  man  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  in  his  hand,  and  a  piece  of 
stuff    newly    cut,    pushed    against     Maison 
Rouge  upon  the  threshold.     He  turned  round 
and  recognised  the  executioner. 

"  What  do  you  want,  citizen  ?"  demanded 
Sanson. 

The  Chevalier  endeavoured  to  repress  the 
shudder  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  ran 
through  his  veins. 

"  You  see.  Citizen  Sanson,"  replied  the 
Chevalier,  "that  I  accompany  the  cure  of 
Saint  Laudry." 

"Oh!  very  well,"  said  the  executioner, 
drawing  himself  on  one  side,  and  issuing  or- 
ders to  his  assistant. 

During  this  time  Maison  Rouge  had  passed 
into  the  interior  of  the  register,  and  from 
there  into  the  compartment  inhabited  by  the 
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two  gendarmes.  These  men  were  overcome 
by  contending  emotions.  Proud  and  haughty 
as  she  had  been  to  others,  how  sweet  and 
condescending  see  had  ever  been  to  them! 
They  seemed  more  like  her  servants  than  her 
guards.  In  his  present  position  the  Cheva- 
lier could  not  obtain  a  view  of  the  Queen — 
the  screen  was  closed!  It  had  opened  to 
give  entrance  to  the  cure,  but  directly  closed 
behind  him.  AVhen  the  Chevalier  entered, 
the  conversation  had  already  commenced. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  clear  and 
firm  voice,  "  since  you  have  sworn  yourself 
to  the  Eepublic — to  those  who  have  con- 
demned me  to  death — I  have  no  confidence 
in  you.     We  do  not  worship  the  same  God!" 

*'  Madame,"  said  Giraud,  struck  by  this 
profession  of  faith  so  unworthy  of  her,  "  a 
Christian  about  to  die  should  dismiss  all 
hatred  from  her  heart,  and  ought  not  to  re- 
pulse her  God,  under  whatever  form  he  may 
be  presented  to  her." 

Maison  Eouge  advanced  a  step  to  open  the 
screen,  hoping  that  when  she  saw  him,  and 
knew  what  brought  him,  she  would  change 
her  opinion  in  regard  to  the  cure;  but  the 
gendarms  detected  the  movement. 

"  But,"  said  Maison  Rouge,  "  I  am  acholo- 
thist  to  the  cure  !" 

"Then,  since  she  refuses  the  cure,"  said 
Duchesne,  "she  does  not  require  you." 

"  But  still,  perhaps,  she  may  accept  me," 
said  he,  raising  his  voice;  "  it  is  impossible  she 
would  refuse  me."  But  Marie  Antoinette 
was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  sentiment 
which  agitated  her  either  to  hear  or  recog- 
nise the  Chevalier's  voice. 

"Go,  monsieur,"  continued  she;  "leave 
me,"  addressing  Giraud,  "since  at  this  time 
we  in  France  live  under  the  regime  of  libert}', 
I  claim  the  right  to  die  according  to  my  own 
fashion." 

Giraud  offered  some  resistance. 

"  Leave  me,  monsieur,"  said  she.  "  I  de- 
sire you  to  leave  me." 

Giraud  endeavoured  to  speak. 

"I  will  not  hear  you,"  said  she;  "leave 
me!"  with  the  gesture  of  Marie  Tlierese. 

Giraud  went  out. 

Maison  Eouge  essayed  to  gain  a  glimpse 
of  her  througli  the  opening  in  tlie  screen, 
but  the  prisoner  had  turned  her  back.  Tlie 
executioner's    assistant    crossed    before   the 


cure;  he  came  in  iiolding  a  cord  in  his  hand. 
The  two  gendarmes  pushed  the  Chevalier 
towards  the  door;  before,  amazed,  despair- 
ing, and  utterly  bewildered,  he  had  been 
able  to  utter  a  cry,  or  make  the  slightest 
movement  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  found 
himself,  with  the  cure,  in  the  corridor  of  the 
turnkey.  This  corridor  brought  them  again 
into  the  register,  where  the  news  of  the 
Queen's  refusal  had  already  circulated,  where 
the  Austrian  pride  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
to  some  the  pretext  of  the  coarsest  invectives, 
and  to  others  the  subject  of  secret  admiration. 

"  Go,"  said  Eichard,  to  the  abbe,  "  return 
home,  since  she  repulses  you,  and  let  her  die 
as  slie  likes." 

"She  is  in  the  right,"  said  Eichard's  wife, 
"and  I  would  act  the  same." 

"Then  you  would  do  wrong,  citoyenne," 
said  the  cure. 

"  Be  silent,"  said  the  concierge,  opening 
his  eyes  very  wide  ;  "what  does  this  concern 
you  ?     Go,  abbe,  go  !" 

"  No,"  said  Giraud,  "no;  I  will,  notwith- 
standing all,  accompany  her;  one  word,  only 
one  word,  if  she  will  listen,  might  bring  her 
back  to  duty;  besides,  I  am  sent  by  the 
order  of  the  Commune,  and  I  must  discharge 
my  office." 

"Send  back  your  sexton,  then,"  brutally 
observed  the  adjutant-major,  commandant 
of  the  armed  forces.  He  had  been  formerly 
an  actor  of  French  comedy,  named  Gram- 
mout.  The  eyes  of  the  Chevalier  flashed 
lightning,  as  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
breast,  where  Giraud  knew  lie  had  concealed 
a  poniard.  He  arrested  him  with  a  suppliant 
look. 

"Spare  my  life,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice; 
"  you  see  all  your  hopes  are  lost,  do  not  ruin 
hers.  I  will  mention  you  on  the  route;  I 
swear  to  you  I  will  tell  her  you  risked  your 
life  that  you  might  see  her  once  more  on 
earth." 

These  words  calmed  the  effervescence  of 
the  young  man,  and  the  ordinary  reaction 
taking  place,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quies- 
cence. This  man  of  heroic  mind,  of  marvel- 
lous power,  had  arrived  at  the  termination 
of  both  strength  and  will,  and  glided  irreso- 
lute, or  rather  exhausted  and  vanquished, 
into  a  state  of  torpor  that  might  have  been 
imagined  to  be  the  precursor  of  death. 
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"  Yi'8,  1  believe,"  said  he,  "  it  should  be 
thus  ;  the  cross  for  Jesus,  the  sciiffold  for 
her,  Gods  and  Kiugs  drink  deep  of  the 
ehalice  presented  to  them  by  men."'  This 
thought  produced  resignation,  and  now, 
totallly  prostrated,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
pushed  without  offering  any  resistance, 
except  an  occasional  involuntary  groan,  to  the 
outer  gate,  passive  as  Ophelia  when,  devoted 
to  death,  she  found  herself  borne  away  by  the 
remorseless  waves. 

At  the  foot  of  the  gate,  and  at  the  doors 
of  the  Conciergerie,  a  crowd  was  assembled, 
which,  unless  once  seen,  it  was  impossible  to 
describe.  Impatience  rules  every  passion, 
and  each  passion  speaks  its  own  language, 
and  these  combined  formed  an  immense  and 
prolonged  uproar,  as  if  the  whole  noise  and 
the  entire  population  of  Paris  were  on  this 
occasion  concentrated  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  In  front  of  this  crowd 
the  whole  army  was  encamped,  with  guns 
intended  to  guard  the  procession,  and  also  to 
secure  the  enjoyment  to  those  who  came  to 
witness  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 

It  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt  to 
pierce  this  profound  rampart,  increasing 
gradually,  since  the  condemnation  of  the 
Queen  was  now  known  not  only  at  Paris,  but 
by  the  patriots  of  the  Faubourgs.  Maison 
Rouge,  expelled  from  the  Conciergerie,  natu- 
rally found  himself  in  the  first  rank  among 
the  soldiers,  who  instantly  demanded  who  he 
was.  He  replied,  "  he  was  the  curate  of  the 
Abbe  Giraud,  but  having  bound  himself  by 
the  same  oath,  he,  like  the  cure,  had  been 
dismissed,  and  refused  by  the  Queen,"  on 
which  the  soldiers,  in  their  turn,  pushed  him 
into  the  first  row  of  spectators,  where  he  was 
again  compelled  to  repeat  what  he  had  pre- 
viously told  them. 

Then  the  cry  arose,  "He  has  just  left." 
"He  has  seen  her.''  "What  did  she  say?" 
"  What  did  she  do  ?"  "  Is  she  as  as  haughty 
as  usual?"  *'Is  she  cast  down?"  "Does 
she  weep?"  The  Chevalier  replied  to  all 
these  questions  in  a  feeble  but  sweet  and 
affable  tone,  as  if  his  voice  was  the  last 
manifestation  of  life  suspended  on  his  lips. 
His  answer  was  couched  in  the  languaere 
of  truth  and  simplicity.  It  contained  an 
eulogium  on  thefirmness  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and    that    which    he    recounted    with    the 


sublimity  and  faith  of  an  evangelist  cast 
sorrow  and  remorse  over  many  hearts. 

When  he  spoke  of  the  little  Dauphin,  and 
of  Madame  Royale  ;  of  this  Queen  without  a 
throne  ;  of  this  wife  without  a  husband ;  this 
mother  bereft  of  her  children  ;  this  woman 
alone,  and  abandoned,  without  a  friend,  sur- 
rounded by  executioners,  more  than  one 
face  here  and  there  assumed  a  sad  expres- 
sion, and  more  than  one  tear  of  regret 
was  clandestinely  wiped  from  eyes  pre- 
viously animated  by  hatred.  The  palace 
clock  struck  eleven.  All  mumuring  at  this 
moment  ceased.  One  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  counted  these  strokes,  echoed 
by  the  pulsations  of  their  own  hearts.  When 
the  last  vibration  had  ceased  and  died  away 
in  the  distance,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  within 
the  gates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  cart  ad- 
vancing from  the  side  of  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs 
broke  through  the  crowd,  then  the  guards, 
and  drew  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 
The  Queen  soon  appeared  on  the  top  of  the 
staircase  ;  she  made  a  motion  of  astonishment 
and  horror,  her  respiration  was  laborious  and 
slow ;  her  hair  was  cut  short,  the  greater 
portion  had  turned  gray  during  her  captivity, 
and  this  shade  of  silver  rendered  still  more 
delicate  the  mother-of-pearl  pallor  which  at 
this  moment  lent  an  almost  angelic  beauty 
to  this  daughter  of  the  Caesars.  She  was 
attired  in  a  white  robe,  her  hands  were 
fastened  at  her  back.  When  she  appeared 
with  the  Abbe  Giraud  on  her  right,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  would  still 
accompany  her,  and  the  executioner  on  her 
left,  both  dressed  in  black,  there  ran  through- 
out the  crowd  a  mumur,  that  God  alone,  who 
reads  all  hearts,  could  comprehend  and  sum 
up  the  truth.  A  man  passed  between  the 
executioner  and  Marie  Antoinette  ;  it  was 
Grammont.  He  conducted  her  to  the  fatal 
car.  The  Queen  recoiled.  "  Mount !"  said 
Grammont.  This  word  was  distinctly  heard 
by  all.  Emotion  held  every  breath  suspended 
on  the  lips  of  the  spectators.  A  blush  suf- 
fused the  face  of  the  Queen,  mounting  even 
to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  but  immediately 
receded,  leaving  her  face  a  ghastly  paleness, 
and  blanching  her  half-open  lips. 

"  Why  a  car  for  me,"  said  she,  "  when  the 
King  had  a  carriage  to  convey  him  to  the 
scaffold  ?" 
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The  Abbe  Giraud  advanced,  and  addressed 
a  few  words  to  her  in  a  low  tone  ;  doubtless 
he  condemned  this  last  cry  of  royal  pride. 
The  Queen  remained  silent,  but  tottered  so 
much,  that  Sanson  held  out  his  arms  to 
support  her  ;  but  she  recovered  her  self- 
possession  before  he  could  touch  her.  She 
then  descended  the  staircase,  whilst  the  assis- 
tants placed  a  foot-board  behind  the  car. 
The  Queen  went  first,  the  abbe  followed 
her.  When  the  car  was  in  motion  it  caused 
a  great  movement  in  the  assemblage  ;  and 
the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant  of  its 
cause,  united  their  efforts  to  push  back  the 
crowd,  and  consequently  a  large  space  was 
cleared  between  the  people  and  the  vehicle 
of  death,  when  suddenly  a  mournful  howling 
was  heard.  The  Queen  started,  and  instantly 
rose,  looking  around  her.  She  then  saw  her 
little  dog,  which  had  been  lost  for  two 
months,  who  unable  to  follow  her  into  the 
Conciergerie,  regardless  of  kicks,  blows,  and 
thrusts,  rushed  towards  the  car  ;  but  almost 
directly  poor  Jet,  thin  even  to  emaciation, 
starving  and  bruised,  disappeared  under  the 
liorses'  feet.  The  Queen  followed  him  with 
her  eyes  ;  she  could  not  speak,  for  her  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  noise ;  she  could  not 
raise  her  hands,  for  they  were  tied  ;  and  had 
she  been  able  to  do  either,  who  would  have 
listened  to  her  ?  Having  closed  her  eyes  for 
an  instant,  she  soon  revived.  He  was  in  the 
arms  of  a  pale  young  man,  who,  standing  on 
a  cannon,  was  conspicuous  above  the  crowd, 
and  prompted  by  an  inexplicable  impulse, 
pointed  towards  heaven.  Marie  Antoinette 
looked  upwards  and  smiled  sweetly. 

The  Chevalier  uttered  a  groan,  as  if  this 
smile  had  broken  his  heart  ;  and  as  the  fatal 
car  turned  towards  the  Pont-au-Change,  he 
fell  back  amongst  the  crowd,  and  disap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  SCAFFOLD. 

Upon  La  Place  de  la  Revolution,  leaning 
against  a  lamp-post,  two  men  were  waiting. 
Of  those  who  followed  with  the  crowd,  some 
were  carried  to  La  Place  du    Palais,   others 


to  La  Place  de  la  Revolution,  whilst  the 
rest  spread,  impatient  and  tumultuous,  over 
the  whole  road  separating  the  two  places. 
When  the  Queen  reached  the  instrument 
of  punishment,  which,  defaced  by  the  sun 
and  storm,  worn  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and,  most  horrible,  blunted  by  too 
frequent  contact  with  its  victims,  it  reared  its 
head  with  a  sinister  pride  over  the  subjacent 
mass,  like  a  queen  ruling  her  people.  The  two 
men,  arm-in-arm,  and  speaking  by  fits  and 
starts,  with  pale  lips  and  contracted  brows, 
were  Louis  and  Maurice.  Lost  in  the  crowd, 
but  not  in  a  way  calculated  to  excite  sus- 
picion, they  continued  in  a  low  tone  their 
conversation,  which  was  perliaps  not  the  least 
interesting  one  circulating  amongst  the  vari- 
ous groups,  which,  like  an  electric  chain, 
agitated  this  living  sea  from  the  Pont-au- 
Change  to  the  Pont  de  la  Revolution. 

"  See,"  said  Maurice,  as  the  hideous  mon- 
ster reared  her  red  arms;  "might  it  not  be 
said  that  she  calls  us,  and  smiles  from  her 
wicket,  in  anticipation  of  a  frightful  mouth- 
ful ?" 

"I,"  said  Louis,  "must  confess  I  do  not 
belong  to  the  school  of  poetry  which  sees 
everything  couleur  de  rouge.  I  see  it  en  rose, 
and  even  at  the  foot  of  this  dreadful  ma- 
chine I  will  sing  and  hope  still.  '  Dum  spiro 
spero.' " 

"You  hope,  when  they  murder  women  ?" 

"Maurice,"  said  Louis,  "child  of  the  Revo- 
lution, do  not  deny  your  mother.  Ah  I  Mau- 
rice, remain  a  staunch  and  loyal  patriot.  She 
who  is  condemned  to  die  is  unlike  all  other 
women,  she  is  the  evil  genius  of  France." 

"'  Oh!  it  is  not  her  that  I  regret  ;  it  is  not 
for  her  I  weep!"  cried  Maurice. 

"Yes,  I  understand,  it  is  Genevieve." 

"Ah!"  said  Maurice,  "  there  is  one  thought 
that  drives  me  mad.  It  is  that  Genevieve 
is  in  the  hands  of  those  purveyors  to  the 
guillotine,  Hebert  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  sent  here  the  poor 
Heloise,  and  are  now  sending  the  proud 
Mane  Antoinette." 

"  Well !"  said  Louis,  "  it  is  this  thought 
that  inspires  me  with  liope.  When  the  auger 
of  the  people  has  feasted  two  tyrants  it  will 
be  for  some  time  satiated  at  least,  like  the 
boa  constrictor,  who  requires  three  months  to 
disrest  what  he  has  devoured.     Then  it  will 
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swallow  no  more  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  hy  ilie 
prophets  of  tho  faubourg,  'the  lesser  morsels 
will  have  iio  cause  for  fear/" 

"Louis!  Louis!"  said  Maurice,  "I  am  more 
positive  than  you,  and  I  say  it  in  a  whisper, 
but  am  ready  to  repeat  it  aloud,  Louis,  I  hate 
the  new  Queen,  who  seems  destined  to  suc- 
ceed the  Austrian  whom  she  destroys.  It  is  a 
sad  queen  whose  purple  is  daily  dyed  in 
blood,  and  to  whom  Sanson  is  prime  min- 
ister." 

*'Bah!  we  shall  escape." 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Maurice,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "  to  avoid  being  arrested  at 
your  house  we  have  no  resource  but  to  live 
in  the  street." 

'*  liah!  we  can  quit  Paris  ;  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us.  We  need  not  complain  then. 
My  uncle  will  await  us  at  St.  Omer  ;  money, 
passport,  nothing  will  be  wanting.  There 
exists  not  the  gendarme  who  shall  arrest  us  ; 
what  do  you  think?  AVe  remain  in  Paris  be- 
cause we  choose  to  do  so." — "No,  tliat  is  not 
correct,  excellent  friend,  devoted  and  faithful 
as  you  are.  You  remain  because  I  wish  to 
continue  here." 

"And  you  wish  to  remain  to  discover  Gene- 
vieve. Well!  nothing  is  more  simple,  just, 
or  natural.  You  think  she  is  in  prison  ; 
nothing  more  probable.  You  wish  to  keep 
Avatch  over  her,  and  on  that  account  we  can- 
not quit  Paris." 

Maurice  drew  a  deep  sigh;  it  was  evident 
his  thoughts  were  w^andering. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI  ?"  said  he.  "  I  can  see  him  yet,  pale 
with  pride  and  emotion.  I  was  then  one  of 
the  chiefs  in  this  crowd,  where  I  conceal  my- 
self to-day.  I  was  greater  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  than  the  King  upon  it  had  ever  been. 
What  changes,  Louis!  and  when  one  thinks 
that  nine  short  months  have  sufficed  to  work 
this  change." 

"Nine  months  of  love,  Maurice!  .  .  .  . 
Love  lost  Troy!" 

Maurice  sighed;  his  wandering  thoughts 
now  took  another  direction. 

"Poor  Maison  Rouge,"  said  he;  "it  is  a 
sad  thing  for  him !" 

"Helas!"  said  Louis,  "shall  I  tell  you 
what  appears  to  me  the  most  melancholy 
thing  about  the  revolution  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice. 


"  It  is  that  one  often  has  for  friends  those 
we  should  prefer  as  enemies,  and  for  enemies 
those  we  would  wish  .  .  ." 

"  It  gives  me  much  pain  to  think  of  one 
thing,"  interrupted  Maurice. 

"What?" 

"  It  is  that  he  did  not  invent  some  project 
to  save  the  Queen.     He  must  be  mad !" 

"  A  man  with  the  strength  of  ten  thou- 
sand." 

"  I  tell  you  he  was  mad.  I  know  that  to 
save  Genevieve  .  .  .  ."     Louis  frowned. 

"  I  again  tell  you,  Maurice,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  wild.  No;  even  were  it  possible  for  you 
to  save  Genevieve,  you  would  only  become  a 
bad  citizen.  But  enough  of  this.  Maurice, 
let  us  listen.  Look  how  the  heads  undulate; 
see,  there  is  Sanson's  valet  raising  himself 
from  under  the  basket,  and  looking  in  the 
distance.     The  Austrian  arrives." 

In  short,  as  if  to  accompany  this  movement 
which  Louis  had  remarked,  a  shuddering, 
prolonged  and  unceasing,  pervaded  the  crowd. 
It  was  one  of  those  hurricanes  which  com- 
mence with  a  whistle  and  terminate  with  a 
bellow.  Maurice  raised  himself  by  the  help 
of  the  lamp-post,  and  looked  towards  la  Rue 
Saint  Honore. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  shuddering,  "  there  it  is." 
And  another  machine  now  made  its  appear- 
ance, almost  as  revolting  as  the  guillotine. 
It  was  the  fatal  car.  On  the  right  and  left 
glittered  the  arms  of  the  escort,  while  in 
front  marched  Grammont,  replying  with 
flashes  of  his  sabre  to  the  shouts  and  cries  of 
some  fanatics.  But  even  as  the  cart  ad- 
vanced these  cries  subsided  under  the  haughty 
courage  of  the  condemned.  Never  had  a 
countenance  commanded  more  respect,  never 
had  Marie  Antoinette  looked  more  the  Queen. 
Her  proud  courage  inspired  her  assistants 
wdth  terror.  Indifferent  to  the  exhortations 
of  the  Abbe  Giraud,  who  still  accomjDanied 
her,  her  face  moved  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left;  her  deep  thought  was  as  immutable  as 
her  look;  even  the  jolting  motion  of  the  cart 
upon  the  uneven  pavement  did  not  by  its 
violence  disturb  the  rigidity  of  her  features; 
she  might  have  been  taken  for  a  royal  statue 
riding  in  the  car,  had  it  not  been  for  her 
brilliant  eyes,  and  her  hair,  which  had 
escaped  from  her  cap,  being  waved  about  by 
the  wind.     A  silence  equal  to  that  of  the 
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desert  fell  suddenly  upon  those  three  hun- 
dred thousand  spectators  of  this  scene,  wit- 
nessed by  the  heavens  for  the  first  time  by 
the  light  of  the  sun.  On  the  right,  where 
Maurice  and  Louis  were  standing,  the  wheels 
of  the  cart  were  heard,  and  the  breathing  of 
the  horse.  The  car  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  The  Queen,  who  doubtless  was  not 
conscious  at  the  moment,  awoke,  and  under- 
stood it  all ;  she  threw  a  haughty  glance  upon 
the  crowd,  and  again  encountered  the  restless 
eyes  of  the  pale  young  man  she  had  previously 
seen  standing  on  the  cannon.  lie  was  now 
mounted  on  a  stone,  and  repeated  the  re- 
spectful salutation  he  had  before  offered  her 
as  she  left  the  Conciergerie.  He  then  dis- 
appeared. Many  persons  seeing  him,  it  was 
soon  reported,  from  his  being  dressed  in 
black,  that  a  priest  was  in  attendance  on 
Marie  Antoinette,  to  give  her  absolution  ere 
she  ascended  the  scaffold.  As  to  the  rest,  no 
one  disturbed  the  Chevalier.  There  is  in  the 
highest  moments  a  supreme  respect  for  cer- 
tain things.  The  Queen  cautiously  descended 
the  steps  from  the  car,  supported  by  Sanson, 
who  to  the  last  moment,  in  accomplishing 
the  task  to  which  he  himself  appeared  to  be 
condemned,  treated  her  with  the  most  marked 
respect. 

As  the  Queen  walked  towards  the  steps  of 
the  scaffold  some  of  the  horses  reared,  and 
several  of  the  foot  guards  and  soldiers  ap- 
peared to  oscillate  and  lose  their  equilibrium; 
then  a  shadow  was  seen  to  glide  under  the 
scaffold,  but  tranquillity  was  almost  instan- 
taneously re-established,  since  no  one  was  will- 
ing to  quit  his  place  at  this  solemn  moment 
— no  one  was  willing  to  lose  the  minutest 
detail  in  the  dreadful  tragedy  about  to  be 
accomplished.  All  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards the  condemned.  The  Queen  was  al- 
ready on  the  platform  of  the  scaffold.  The 
priest  still  continued  to  address  her;  an  as- 
sistant softly  placed  himself  behind  her, 
while  another  removed  the  handkerchief 
from  her  shoulders.  Marie  Antoinette  felt 
the  touch  of  the  infamous  hand  upon  her 
neck,  and  making  a  brusque  movement  trod 
upon  Sanson's  foot,  who,  without  her  having 
seen  him,  was  engaged  in  fixing  the  fatal 
plank.     Sanson  drew  back. 

"Excuse  me.  Monsieur,"  said  the  Queen; 
"  I  did  not  do  it  intentionally."     These  were 


the  last  words  pronounced  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Caesars,  the  Queen  of  France,  the 
widow  of  Louis  XVL 

As  the  clock  of  the  Tuileries  struck  a 
quarter  after  twelve,  the  Queen  was  launched 
into  eternity.  A  terrible  cry — a  shout  com- 
prising at  once  joy,  terror,  sorrow,  triumph, 
expiation — rose  like  a  storm,  smothering  in 
its  birth  a  feeble  burst  of  lamentation  which 
issued  from  beneath  the  scaffold.  The  gen- 
darmes heard  it  notwithstanding,  feeble  as  it 
was,  and  advanced  some  steps  in  front.  The 
crowd,  now  less  compact,  expanded  like  a 
river  whose  dike  has  been  enlarged,  threw 
down  the  fence,  dispersed  the  guards,  and 
rushed  like  the  returning  tide  to  beat  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold,  which  was  already  shak- 
ing. Each  one  wished  for  a  nearer  view  of 
the  royal  remains  of  her  whom  they  had  con- 
sidered the  destruction  of  France.  But  the 
gendarmes  had  another  object  in  view — they 
sought  the  shadow  which  had  repassed  their 
lines,  and  glided  beneath  the  scaffold.  Two 
of  them  returned  leading  between  them  by 
the  collar  a  pale  young  man,  whose  hand  con- 
tained a  blood-stained  handkerchief,  which 
he  pressed  to  his  heart ;  he  was  followed  by  a 
little  sjjaniel  howling  piteously. 

"  Death  to  the  aristocrat!  death  to  the  ci- 
devant  !"  cried  some  men  of  the  people ;  "  he 
has  dij)ped  his  handkerchief  in  the  Austrian's 
blood — to  death  with  him !" 

"  Great  God,"  said  Maurice  to  Louis,  "  do 
you  recognise  him  ?  do  you  recognise  him  ?" 

"  Death  to  the  royalist !"  repeated  these 
madmen;  "take  away  the  handkerchief  he 
wishes  to  preserve  as  a  relic,  wrest  it  from 
him,  tear  it  from  him." 

A  haughty  smile  flitted  across  the  young 
man's  lips,  he  tore  open  his  shirt,  bared 
his  breast,  and  dropped  the  handkerchief. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  this  blood  is  not  the 
Queen's  but  my  own.  Let  rae  die  in  peace." 
And  a  deep  gushing  wound  appeared  widely 
gaping  under  the  left  breast.  The  crowd 
uttered  one  cry  and  retired.  The  young  man 
sank  slowly  upon  his  knees,  and  gazed  upon 
the  scaffold  as  u  martyr  looks  upon  the 
altar. 

"  Maison  Rouge,"  whispered  Louis  to  Mau- 
rice. 

"Adieu!"  murmured  the  young  man, bow- 
ing his  head  with  an  angelic  smile,  *'  adieu! 
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or  rather,  au  revoir!"  and  lie  expired  in  tlio 
midst  of  the  stupefied  guards. 

"  Tliere  is  still  this  expedient,  Louis,"  said 
Maurice,  "  before  becoming  an  unworthy 
citizen." 

The  little  spaniel  turned  towards  the 
corpse,  terrified  and  howling  lamentably. 

"  Why,  here  is  Jet,"  said  a  man,  holding  a 
large  club  in  his  hand, — "why,  here  is  Jet; 
come  here,  old  fellow." 

The  dog  advanced  towards  him,  but  was 
scarcely  within  arm's  length  of  the  man  who 
had  called  him,  when  the  brutal  wretch 
raised  his  club  and  dashed  out  his  brains,  at 
the  same  time  bursting  into  a  hoarse  laugh. 

"  Cowardly  wretch !"  cried  Maurice. 

"  Silence !"  said  Louis,  "  or  we  are  lost. 
It  is  Simon." 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE   VISIT   TO    THE    DOMICILE. 

Louis  and  Maurice  returned  to  their  mu- 
tual home,  but  the  latter,  in  order  not  to 
compromise  his  friend  too  openly,  usually 
absented  himself  during  the  day,  and  re- 
turned at  night.  In  the  midst  of  these 
events,  being  present  always  at  the  removal 
of  the  prisoners  to  the  Conciergerie,  he 
watched  daily  for  the  sight  of  Genevieve,  not 
having  been  yet  able  to  discover  her  place  of 
imprisonment.  Louis,  since  his  visit  to 
Fouquier  Tinville,  had  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing him  that  on  the  first  ostensible  act  he 
was  lost,  and  would  then  have  sacrificed  him- 
self without  having  benefited  Genevieve,  and 
Maurice,  who  would  willingly  have  thrown 
himself  into  prison  in  the  hope  of  being 
united  to  his  mistress,  became  prudent  from 
the  fear  of  being  separated  from  her  for  ever. 
He  went  every  morning  to  the  Carmelites  at 
Port  Libre,  the  Madelonnettes  at  St.  Lazare, 
from  La  Force  to  the  Luxembourg;  he  sta- 
tioned himself  before  these  prisons  to  watch 
the  cars  as  they  came  out  to  convey  the  ac- 
cused to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Then, 
when  he  had  scanned  the  victims,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  prisons  to  prosecute  this 
hopeless  search,  as  he  soon  became  aware  that 
the  activity  of  ten  men  would  prove  inade- 
quate to   keep  watch   over  the  thirty-three 


prisons  which  Paris  could  boast  of  at  this 
period.  He  therefore  contented  liimself  by 
going  daily  to  the  tribunal,  there  to  await 
the  coming  of  Genevieve.  He  was  ah-eady 
beginning  to  despair.  Indeed,  Avhat  resources 
remained  to  a  person  condemned,  after  their 
arrest  ?  Sometimes  the  tiibunal,  whose  sit- 
tings commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  had  con- 
demned twenty  or  thirty  people  by  four 
o'clock:  those  first  condemned,  had  six  hours 
to  live,  but  the  last,  sentenced  at  a  quarter 
to  four,  fell  at  half-past  beneath  the  axe.  To 
resign  Genevieve  to  submit  to  a  similar  fate, 
would  be  ceasing  to  fight  then  against  des- 
tiny. Oh  !  if  he  had  known  beforehand  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Genevieve,  how  Maurice 
would  have  tracked  the  blind  human  justice 
of  this  epoch ;  how  easily  and  promptly  he  had 
torn  Genevieve  from  prison  !  Never  were 
escapes  more  easy,  and  it  may  be  said  never 
were  they  so  rare.  All  the  nobles  once  placed 
in  prison,  installed  themselves  as  in  a  chateau, 
and  died  at  leisure.  To  fly  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  consequences  of  a  duel;  the  Avomen 
even  blushed  at  liberty  acquired  at  this  price. 

But  Maurice  would  not  have  shown  him- 
self so  scrupulous.  To  kill  the  dogs,  to  alter 
the  door  keys,  what  more  simple  ?  Genevieve 
was  not  one  of  those  splendid  names  calcu- 
lated to  attract  general  attention.  .  .  .  She 
would  not  dishonour  herself  by  flying,  and 
besides  .  .  .  when  could  she  be  disgraced  ! 
Oh  !  as  he  bitterly  called  to  mind  the  gar- 
dens of  Port  Libre,  so  easy  to  scale,  the 
chambers  of  Madelonnettes,  so  easy  of  access 
to  the  street,  the  low  walls  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  dark  corridors  of  the  Carmel- 
ites, where  a  resolute  man  could  so  easily 
penetrate  by  opening  a  window. 

But  was  Genevieve  in  one  of  these  prisons? 
Then  devoured  by  doubt,  and  worn  out  with 
anxiety,  he  loaded  Dixmer  with  impreca- 
tions, he  threatened,  and  nourished  his 
hatred  against  this  man,  whose  cowardly  ven- 
geance concealed  itself  under  an  apparent 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause. 

"  I  will  find  him  out  thus,"  thought  Mau- 
rice, ''if  he  wishes  to  save  the  unhappy 
woman,  he  will  show  himself;  if  he  wislies 
to  ruin  her,  he  will  insult  her.  .  .  ,  I  will 
find  him  out,  the  scoundrel,  and  it  will  be 
au  evil  day  for  him  !" 

On   the   morning  of  the  day,   when  the 
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events  occurred  which  we  are  about  to  relate, 
Maurice  went  out  early  to  take  his  usual  sta- 
tion at  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  leaving 
Louis  asleep. 

He  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud  noise 
at  the  door,  the  voices  of  women,  and  the 
butt-ends  of  guns.  He  threw  around  him 
the  startled  glance  of  a  surprised  man,  who 
wished  to  convince  himself  that  nothing  that 
could  compromise  him  was  in  view.  Four 
sectionaries,  two  gendarmes,  and  a  commis- 
sary entered  at  the  same  moment.  This 
visit  was  sufficiently  significant,  and  Louis 
hastened  to  dress  himself. 

"  Do  you  come  to  arrest  me  ?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  Citizen  Louis." 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  suspected." 

"  Ah  !  all  right." 

The  commissary  muttered  some  words  in  a 
low  tone,  about  arrest  by  proces-verbal. 

"  Where  is  your  friend  ?"  said  he  immedi- 
ately. 

"  What  friend  ?" 

"The  Citizen  Maurice  Lindey." 

"  At  home,  j)robably." 

"  No;  he  lodges  here." 

"  He  !  go  along  !  Search,  and  if  you 
find  .  .  .  " 

"  Here  is  the  denunciation,"  said  the  com- 
missary, "it  is  plain  enough;"  offering  Louis 
a  paper  with  vile  writing  and  enigmatical 
orthography. 

It  stated  that  every  morning  the  Citizen 
Lindey  vras  seen  going  out  of  the  Citizen 
Louis's  house,  suspected,  and  ordered  for 
arrest.  The  denunciation  was  signed  "  Si- 
mon. " 

"  Why,  the  cobbler  will  lose  his  practice  if 
he  follows  two  trades  at  the  same  time — a 
spy  and  boot-mender.  He  is  a  Caesar,  this 
Monsieur  Simon,"  and  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

"  The  Citizen  Maurice,  where  is  the  Citizen 
Maurice  ?"  said  the  commissary.  "  We  sum- 
mon you  to  deliver  him  up." 

"When  I  tell  you  he  is  not  here!" 

The  commissary  passed  into  the  chamber 
adjoining,  then  ascended  to  the  loft  where 
Louis's  official  slept,  and  at  last  opened  a 
lower  apartment,  but  found  no  trace  of 
Maurice.  But  upon  the  dining-room  table  a 
recently  written  letter  attracted  the  attention 


of  the  commissary.  It  was  from  Maurice, 
who  had  deposited  it  there  on  leaving  in  the 
morning  (as  they  slept  together)  without 
awakening  his  friend. 

''I  go  to  the  tribunal,"  said  Maurice; 
"take  breakfast  without  me.  I  shall  not 
return  till  night." 

"Citizens,"  said  Louis,  "however  anxious 
I  may  feel  to  obey  your  commands,  I  cannot 
follow  you  en  chemise.  Allow  my  official  to 
assist  me." 

"Aristocrat,"  said  a  voice,  "  do  you  require 
assistance  to  put  on  your  breeches  ?" 

"Ah!  mon  Dieu!  yes,"  said  Louis;  "I 
resemble  the  Citizen  Dagobert, — mind,  I  did 
not  say  king." 

"Well,  dress,"  said  the  commissary,  "but 
make  haste." 

The  official  came  down  to  help  his  master 
to  dress.  However,  it  was  not  exactly  that 
Louis  required  a  valet  de  chambre,  it  was 
that  nothing  might  escape  the  notice  of  the 
official,  and  that  consequently  he  might 
detail  everything  to  Maurice. 

"  Now,  messieurs, — pardon,  citizens.  Now, 
citizens,  I  am  ready,  and  will  follow  you; 
but  permit  me,  I  beg,  to  carry  with  me  the 
last  volume  of  Lettres  a  Emile,  by  Monsieur 
Demonstier,  which  has  just  appeared,  and  I 
have  not  read.  It  will  enliven  the  hours  of 
my  captivity." 

"Your  captivity,"  said  Simon,  sharply, 
now  become  municipal  in  his  turn,  and 
entering,  followed  by  four  sectionaries,  "that 
will  not  last  long.  You  figure  in  the  proces 
of  the  woman  who  wanted  to  assist  the 
Austrian  to  escape.  They  try  her  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  your  turn  will  come." 

"Cobbler,"  said  Louis,  "you  cut  your 
soles  too  quickly." 

"Yes;  but  what  a  nice  stroke  from  the 
leather-cutting  knife  !"  replied  Simon:  "you 
will  sec,  you  will  see,  my  fine  grenadier." 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "let  us  go;  I  am  waiting 
for  you." 

As  each  one  turned  round  to  descend  the 
staircase  Louis  bestowed  on  the  municipal 
Simon  so  vigorous  a  kick  with  his  foot  that 
he  sent  him  rolling  and  howling  down  the 
entire  flight  of  stairs.  The  sectionaries  could 
not  restrain  their  laughter.  Louis  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 
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"  In  the  exercise  of  my  functions,"  said 
Simon,  livid  with  rage. 

"Pardieu!"  said  Louis,  **are  wg  not  all 
here  in  the  exercise  of  our  functions  ?" 

lie  got  into  the  carriage,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  commissary  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


LOUIS. 


If  for  the  second  time  the  reader  is  willing 
to  follow  us  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  we 
shall  find  Maurice  in  the  same  place  where 
we  have  already  seen  him,  only  now  infinitely 
more  pale  and  agitated.  At  the  moment 
our  scene  again  opens  upon  the  lugubrious 
theatre,  whither  we  are  led  by  a  tissue  of 
events  rather  than  by  our  own  inclinations, 
the  jury  were  deliberating,  a  cause  had  just 
been  tried :  two  of  the  accused  had  already, 
by  one  of  those  insolent  precautions  by 
which  they  ridiculed  the  judges,  attired 
themselves  for  the  scaffold,  and  were  con- 
versing with  their  counsel,  whose  words 
somewhat  resembled  those  of  a  physician 
who  despairs  of  the  life  of  his  patient.  The 
people  of  the  tribune  were  this  day  in  a 
ferocious  mood,  calculated  to  excite  the 
severity  of  the  jury  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate surveillance  of  the  tricoteuses  and 
inhabitants  of  the  suburbs.  The  juries 
under  these  circumstances  became  more 
excited  and  energetic,  resembling  an  actor 
who  redoubles  his  efforts  beneath  the  eyes  of 
a  censorious  public.  Since  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing five  condemnations  had  already  taken 
place  under  the  decisions  of  these  harsh  and 
insatiable  juries.  The  two  individuals  who 
now  found  themselves  on  the  bench  of  the 
accused  awaited  the  decisive  moment,  when 
"yes"  or  "no"  would  return  them  to  life  or 
doom  them  to  death.  The  people  of  the 
nation,  rendered  savage  by  the  daily  occur- 
rence of  these  spectacles,  now  become  their 
favourite  pastime,  prepared  themselves  by 
exclamations  and  anticipations  for  the  awful 
moment. 

"  There !  there !  look  at  the  tall  one,"  said 
a  tricoteuse,  who,  not  having  a  bonnet,  wore 


a  tricoloured  cockade,  large  as  a  hand,  on  her 
breast, — "there!  is  he  not  pale?  they  say 
he  is  almost  dead  now." 

The  condemned  regarded  the  woman  with 
a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  said  her  neighbour; 
"why,  he  is  smiling." 

"Yes,  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth." 

One  of  the  men  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  What  is  the  time  ?"  inquired  his  compan- 
ion. 

"  A  quarter  to  one.  This  has  lasted  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour." 

"  The  same  as  at  Dagobert,  that  unfortu- 
nate town,  where  you  arrive  at  noon,  and  are 
hung  in  an  hour." 

"  And  the  short  one!  the  short  one!"  cried 
another  person,  "  will  he  not  be  ugly  when 
he  sneezes  in  the  sack  ?" 

"  Bah !  it  is  done  so  quickly,  you  will  barely 
have  time  to  perceive  it." 

"  Then  we  will  demand  the  head  from  San- 
son ;  one  has  a  right  to  see  it." 

"  Look,  what  a  beautiful  blue  coat  he  has 
on,  the  tyrant.  It  is  rather  a  pleasant  thing 
that  the  poor  can  shorten  the  rich  and  well- 
dressed  people." 

Indeed,  as  the  executioner  had  told  the 
Queen,  the  poor  inherited  the  spoils  of  each 
victim  ;  they  were  carried  immediately  to  the 
Salpetriere,  after  the  execution,  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  indigent;  and  there  even  the 
clothes  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  had  been 
conveyed. 

Maurice  heard  this  whirlwind  of  words 
without  paying  any  attention ;  every  moment 
was  occupied  by  one  engrossing  thought,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else.  For  several  days  his 
heart  beat  only  at  certain  moments,  and  by 
fits  and  starts,  as  from  time  to  time  hope  or 
fear  appeared  to  suspend  all  vital  action,  and 
these  perpetual  oscillations  to  bruise  the  most 
tender  sensibilities  of  his  soul. 

The  jury  returned  to  their  places,  and  as 
had  been  fully  anticipated,  the  President  pro- 
nounced the  condemnation  of  the  two  ac- 
cused, who  were  directly  removed,  walking 
with  a  firm  and  erect  step;  for  at  this  epoch 
every  one  learnt  how  to  die  boldly. 

The  solemn  and  sinister  voice  of  the  usher 
was  again  heard. 

"  Citizen,  the  public  accuser  against  the 
Citoyenne  Genevieve  Dixmer." 
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A  shudder  ran  through  Maurice's  friinie, 
and  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  brow.  The 
little  door  by  wliich  the  accused  entered  sud- 
denly opened,  and  Genevieve  appeared.  She 
was  dressed  in  wliite;  her  ringlets  were  taste- 
fully arranged,  instead  of  being  cut  short, 
hanging  in  long  masses  of  clustering  curls. 
Doubtless,  at  the  last  Genevieve  wishes  to 
create  a  favourable  impression  on  those  who 
would  see  her. 

Maurice  beheld  Genevieve,  and  felt  that  all 
the  strengtli  he  had  collected  was  inadequate 
to  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  he  had 
awaited  this  blow,  since  for  twelve  days  he 
had  not  omitted  a  single  sitting,  and  three 
times  already  had  the  name  of  Genevieve  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  the  public  accuser, 
and  reached  his  ear:  but  there  are  certain 
griefs  and  miseries  so  profound  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  abyss. 

All  those  who  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
this  young  female,  so  lovely,  so  pale  and  in- 
nocent, uttered  a  simultaneous  cry :  some  of 
fury — for  at  this  period  there  existed  a  class 
of  people  who  detested  everything  bordering 
on  superiority  of  beauty,  riches,  and  even  of 
birth — others  of  admiration,  and  some  of  pity. 
Genevieve,  doubtless,  amongst  all  these  cries, 
had  recognised  one  cry,  amidst  all  these 
voices  had  distinguished  one  voice,  for  she 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Maurice,  whilst  the 
President,  looking  up  from  time  to  time, 
turned  over  the  law  papers  of  the  accused. 

At  the  first  glance  she  discovered  Maurice, 
concealed  as  his  features  were  under  the 
broad  brim  of  a  large  hat  which  he  wore; 
and,  turning  round  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  a 
gesture  still  more  engaging,  she  pressed  her 
rosy  but  trembling  hands  upon  her  lips,  and 
depositing  her  whole  soul  Avith  her  breath, 
she  gave  wings  to  a  last  kiss,  which  only  one 
in  this  vast  crowd  had  the  right  to  appropri- 
ate to  himself.  A  murmur  of  interest  ran 
through  the  hall.  Genevieve  recalled,  turned 
towards  her  judges,  but  stopping  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  this  movement,  her  eyes  dilated, 
and  fixed  with  an  indefinable  expression  of 
horror  towards  one  point  of  the  hall,  ^hxw- 
rice  in  vain  raised  himself  on  his  toes;  ho  saw 
nothing,  or  rather  something  of  more  conse- 
quence claimed  his  attention  upon  this  scene 
— that  is  to  say,  the  tribunal. 

Fouquier  Tinville  had  commenced  reading 


the  act  of  accusation.  This  act  stated  that 
Genevieve  Dixmer  was  the  wife  of  an  obsti- 
nate conspirator,  suspected  of  having  assisted 
the  ex-Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  in  all  his 
successive  attempts  to  rescue  the  Queen. 
She  had,  besides,  been  surprised  at  the  feet 
of  the  Queen,  entreating  her  to  exchange 
garments  with  her,  and  offering  to  die  in  her 
stead.  This  absurd  fanaticism,  continued 
the  act,  merited,  no  doubt,  the  admiration  of 
thecontre-revolutionists;  but  in  our  day  every 
French  citizen  owes  his  life  to  the  nation  ; 
it  is  therefore  double  treason  to  sacrifice  it  to 
the  enemies  of  France. 

Genevieve,  when  interrogated  as  to  having 
been  recognised  on  her  knees  before  the 
Queen,  as  stated  by  the  two  gendarmes,  Gil- 
bert and  Duchesne,  and  entreating  her  to 
exchange  vestments,  simply  replied,  "Yes." 

"Then,"  said  the  president,  ''inform  us 
of  your  plan,  and  what  hope  you  entertained 
of  its  success." 

Genevieve  smiled.  "A  woman  might  con- 
ceive hopes,"  said  she,  "but  a  woman  could 
not  form  a  plan  like  this  of  which  I  am  the 
victim." 

"  How  came  you  there,  then  ?" 

'*Not  of  my  own  accord.  I  was  driven 
to  it." 

"  Who  compelled  you  ?"  demanded  the 
publie  accuser. 

"  Those  who  menaced  me  with  death  if  I 
did  not  obey  ;"  and  again  the  agitated  look 
of  the  young  woman  was  centred  on  that  part 
of  the  hall  invisible  to  Maurice. 

"■  But  to  escape  from  this  death  which 
menaced  you,  did  you  face  death  which  must 
result  from  j'our  condemnation." 

"  AVhen  I  consented,  the  knife  was  at  my 
throat,  whilst  the  guillotine  was  only  m  per- 
spective. I  succumbed  under  present  vio- 
lence." 

"  Why  did  you  not  call  for  assistance  ?  all 
good  citizens  would  have  defended  you." 

"Alas!  Monsieur,"  said  Genevieve,  in  a 
voice  at  once  so  sad  and  sweet,  that  caused 
Maurice's  heart  to  beat  tumultuously,  *'  I 
had  no  one  near  me." 

Commiseration  succeeded  to  interest,  as 
interest  had  succeeded  to  curiosity.  Many 
heads  were  lowered,  some  to  conceal  their 
tears,  many  to  allow  them  to  flow  freely. 
Just  then  Maurice  perceived  on  his  loft  an 
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immovable  head  and  an  inflexible  coun- 
tenance. It  was  Dixmer,  standing  dark, 
gloomy,  and  implacable,  never  for  a  moment 
losing  sight  of  CJenevicve  or  of  the  tribunal. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  young  man's 
temples,  rage  mounted  from  his  heart  to  his 
forehead,  filling  his  whole  being  with  intense 
desire  for  vengeance.  He  flung  at  Dixmer  a 
look  so  replete  with  burning  hatred,  so  con- 
densed and  powerful,  that  he,  as  if  attracted 
by  the  electric  fluid,  turned  his  head  towards 
his  enemy.  Their  glances  encountered  like 
two  flashes. 

"Tell  us  the  names  of  your  instigators," 
said  the  president. 

"  There  was  only  one.  Monsieur." 

"Who?" 

"  My  husband." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Inform  ns  of  his  retreat  ?" 

"  He  has  been  brutal,  but  I  will  not  be  a 
coward.  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  his 
retreat,  but  for  you  to  find  him."  Maurice 
looked  at  Dixmer.  He  never  moved.  One 
idea  flitted  through  the  young  man's  brain. 
It  was  to  denounce  him  himself  :  but  he 
quickly  suppressed  the  thought.  "  No,"  said 
he,  "  it  is  not  thus  that  he  should  die." 

"Then  you  refuse  to  assist  us  in  our 
search  ?"  said  the  president. 

*'l  think.  Monsieur,  I  could  not  do  so 
without  rendering  myself  as  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  others  as  he  is  in  mine." 

"  Are  there  any  witnesses  ?"  demanded  the 
president. 

"  There  is  one,"  replied  the  usher. 

"  Call  the  witness." 

"  Maximilien  Jean  Louis  !"  shouted  the 
usher. 

"  Louis  !"  cried  Maurice,  "  oh  !  mon  Dieu  ! 
what  has  happened,  then."  This  scene  took 
place  the  same  day  that  Louis  had  been 
arrested,  and  Maurice  was  in  utter  ignorance 
of  all  that  had  occurred. 

"Louis!"  murmured  Genevieve,  looking 
round  with  anxious  solicitude. 

"Why  does  not  the  witness  answer  to  the 
call  ?"  demanded  the  president. 

"Citizen  President,"  said  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville,  "  upon  a  recent  denunciation  the 
witness  was  arrested  at  his  own  house,  he 
will    be   here    directly."      Maurice   started. 


"  There  is  another  still  more  important  wit- 
ness, but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
him."  Dixmer  turned  towards  Maurice 
smiling.  Perhaps  the  same  idea  flitted 
through  the  mind  of  the  husband  which  had 
before  entered  that  of  the  lover.  Genevieve, 
pale  and  horror-stricken,  uttered  a  low  groan. 

At  this  moment  Louis  entered  followed  by 
two  gendarmes.  After  him,  and  by  the  same 
door,  Simon  appeared,  who  came  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  judgment  hall,  according  to  cus- 
tom in  that  locality. 

"Your  name  and  surname?",  inquired  the 
president. 

"Maximilien  Jean  Louis." 

"Your  trade?" 

"  An  independent  gentleman." 

"  You  will  not  remain  so  long,"  muttered 
Simon,  shaking  his  fist.  "  Are  you  related 
to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?" 

"  No;  but  I  have  the  honour  of  being  one 
of  her  friends." 

"  Did  you  know  there  was  a  conspiracy  to 
carry  off  the  Queen  ?" 

"  How  could  I  know  it  ?" 

"  She  might  have  confided  in  you  ?" 

"  In  me !  a  member  of  the  section  of  the 
Th'ermopyles  ?" 

"  Notwithstanding,  you  have  sometimes 
been  seen  with  her." 

"  That  might  have  been  seen  often." 

"  Did  you  recognise  her  as  an  aristocrat?" 

"  I  knew  her  as  the  wife  of  a  master  tan- 
ner." 

"  But  her  husband  did  not  in  reality  follow 
the  business  which  he  pretended  to." 

"  Of  that  I  am  ignorant;  her  husband  was 
not  one  of  my  friends." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  hus- 
band." 

"Oh I  very  willingly.  He  is  a  villain, 
who " 

"  Monsieur  Louis,"  said  Genevieve,  "  have 
mercy." 

Louis  continued  unmoved.  "  He  is  a  vil- 
lain, who  has  sacrificed  the  poor  woman  be- 
fore you,  not  even  to  his  political  opinions 
but  to  private  hatred.  Pooh!  I  look  upon 
him  as  lower  and  more  degraded  even  than 
Simon." 

Dixmer  became  livid  with  rage.  Simon 
wished  to  speak,  but  a  gesture  from  the 
president  imposed  silence. 
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"  You  appear  to  know  the  whole  history, 
Citizen  Louis,"  said  Fouquier;  "continue 
your  account." 

"  Pardon  me.  Citizen  Fouquier,"  said  Louis, 
rising;  "  I  know  nothing  more."  He  bowed, 
and  reseated  himself. 

"  Citizen  Loui.s,"  said  Fouquier,  "it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  enlighten  this  tribunal." 

"  It  will  not  be  much  enlightened  by  all  I 
have  to  say.  As  to  this  poor  woman,  I  again 
repeat  she  has  only  acted  under  compulsion. 
Look  at  her;  does  she  look  like  a  conspirator  ? 
"What  she  has  done  she  was  compelled  to  do. 
That  is  all." 

"You  think  so?" 

"  I  know  so." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  law,"  said  Fouquier, 
"  I  require  that  the  Avitness  Louis  shall  be 
placed  before  this  tribunal  as  an  accomplice 
of  this  woman." 

Maurice  groaned,  whilst  Genevieve  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  Sanson  screamed  out 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  "  Citizen  accuser,  you 
are  the  saviour  of  your  country  I" 

As  to  Louis,  he  leapt  over  the  balustrade 
without  making  any  reply,  and  seating  him- 
self near  to  Genevieve,  took  her  hand,  and 
respectfully  kissed  it,  saying,  "Bon  jour,  ma- 
dame,"  with  a  coolness  which  electrified  the 
the  assembly;  "how  do  you  find  yourself?" 
Then  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  ac- 
cused. 


CHAPTER   LII. 

SEQUEL   TO    THE    PRECEDING. 

All  this  scene  had  passed  before  Maurice 
like  a  fantastic  vision.  Leaning  upon  the 
handle  of  his  sword,  which  he  had  never 
quitted,  he  saw  his  friends  precipitated  one 
after  another  into  that  gulf  which  never  yields 
back  its  victims;  and  this  dangerous  fancy  so 
affected  him  that  he  asked  himself  why  he, 
the  companion  of  these  unfortunates,  should 
still  cling  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
not  surrender  himself  to  the  infatuation 
which  was  dragging  him  with  thom.  In 
leaping  the  balustrade  Louis  saw  the  dark 
figure  and  sneering  features  of  Dixmer. 
When,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  placed  himself 
near  her,  Genevieve  whispered  in  his  ear. 


"  Ah  I  mon  Dieu !"  said  she,  "  do  you  know 
that  Maurice  is  here?" 

"  "Where  ?  Do  not  look  round  directly  ; 
one  look  might  prove  his  ruin.  Calm  vour- 
self." 

"  Behind  us,  near  the  door.  "What  a  trial 
for  him  if  we  are  all  condemned  I" 

Louis  regarded  the  young  woman  with 
tender  sympathy. 

"  "V\''e  shall  be,"  said  he.  "  I  conjure  you 
not  to  doubt  it.  The  deception  would  be 
too  cruel  if  you  were  to  permit  yourself  to 
hope." 

"Oh  I  mon  Dieu  I"  said  Genevieve,  "pity 
our  poor  friend,  who  will  remain  alone  in  the 
world." 

Louis  then  turned  round  towards  Maurice, 
and  Genevieve  also  could  not  refrain  from 
glancing  at  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
them  both,  and  one  hand  was  placed  upon 
his  heart. 

"  There  is  one  way  to  save  you,"  said  Louis. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  said  Genevieve,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  joy. 

"  Oh  I  of  that  one  I  am  sure,"  replied 
Louis, 

"  Oh  I  if  you  can  save  me  how  I  will  bless 
you  I" 

"But  this  way,"  replied  the  young  man. 

Genevieve  read  his  hesitation  in  his  eyes. 
"You  have  also  seen  him  ?"  said  she. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him.  "Will  you  be  saved? 
Let  him,  in  his  turn,  take  his  seat  in  the  iron 
arm-chair,  and  you  shall  be  safe."  Dixmer, 
doubtless  from  Louis's  look  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  divined  what  he 
uttered.  He  at  first  turned  pale,  but  soon 
recovered  his  satanic  look  and  sinister  smile. 

"Impossible!"  said  Genevieve;  "the  most 
I  can  do  is  to  hate  him." 

"Say  that  he  knows  your  generous  nature, 
and  defies  you." 

"Xo  doubt;  for  he  is  sure  of  him,  of  me, 
of  us  all." 

"  Genevieve  !  Genevieve  I  I  am  less  perfect 
than  yourself.  Let  me  entreat  you.  Let 
him  perish." 

"  Xo,  Louis,  I  conjure  you.  Xothing  in 
common  with  this  man,  not  even  death.  It 
seems  to  me  I  should  be  unfaithful  to  Mau- 
rice were  I  to  die  with  Dixmer." 

"But  you  will  not  die." 

■'  To  live  by  his  death." 
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"Ah!"  said  Louis,  "Maurice  lias  reason  to 
love  you;  you  are  an  angel,  and  heaven  is  the 
angel's  home.     Poor  dear  Maurice!" 

In  the  meantime  Simon,  who  could  not 
overhear  the  conversation  between  the  accused 
devoured  their  looks  instead  of  their  words. 

"Citizen  gendarme,"  said  he,  "prevent 
those  conspirators  from  continuing  their  plots 
against  the  republic,  even  in  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal." 

"You  know,  Citizen  Simon,"  replied  the 
gendarme,  "they  will  conspire  here  no  more, 
and  if  they  do  so  now  it  will  not  be  for  long. 
These  citizens  are  only  conversing  together, 
and  since  the  law  does  not  forbid  them  to  do 
so  in  the  car,  why  should  it  be  forbidden  at 
the  tribunal  ?" 

This  gendarme  was  Gilbert,  who,  having 
recognised  the  prisoner  taken  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  avowed  with  his  ordinary  honesty 
the  interest  which  he  could  not  help  accord- 
ing to  her  courage  and  devotion.  The  presi- 
dent having  consulted  the  benchers,  by  the 
request  of  Fouquier  Tinville,  commenced  his 
questions. 

"Accused  Louis,"  demanded  he,  "  of  what 
nature  was  your  acquaintance  with  the  Citoy- 
enne  Dixmer  ?" 

"  Of  what  nature,  Citizen  President  ? 
Friendship's  pure  flame  bound  us  to  one 
another.  She  loved  me  as  a  sister,  I  loved 
her  as  a  brother." 

"  Citizen  Louis,"  said  Fouquier  Tinville, 
*'your  poetry  is  out  of  season  here,  and  the 
rhyme  is  bad." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"You  have  a  syllable  too  long." 

"  Cut  it  off!  cut  it  off!  citizen  accuser,  that 
is  your  trade,  you  know."  The  imperturba- 
ble countenance  of  Fouquier  Tinville  assumed 
a  pallid  hue  at  this  horrible  pleasantry. 

"  And  in  what  light,"  demanded  the  j)res- 
ident,  "did  the  Citizen  Dixmer  view  this 
liaison  of  a  man,  a  pretended  republican, 
with  his  wife  ?" 

"  As  to  that  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  declar- 
ing to  never  having  been  intimate  with  the 
Citizen  Dixmer,  and  never  having  felt  any 
desire  to  be  so." 

"  But,"  said  Fouquier  Tinville,  "  you  did 
not  tell  us  that  your  friend  Maurice  Lindey 
formed  the  link  of  this  pure  friendship  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  accused." 


"If  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Louis,  "it 
was  because  it  seemed  to  me  wrong  so  to  speak, 
and  I  find  that  you  even  might  take  example 
from  me." 

"The  citizen  jury,"  said  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville, "will  appreciate  this  singular  alliance 
between  an  aristocrat  and  two  republicans, 
and  at  the  vei-y  moment  even  when  this  aris- 
tocrat is  convicted  of  the  blackest  plot  that 
could  be  concocted  against  the  nation." 

"  How  should  I  know  anything  concerning 
this  plot  you  speak  of  ?"  demanded  Louis, 
disgusted  by  the  brutality  of  the  argument. 

"  You  were  acquainted  with  this  woman, 
you  were  her  friend,  you  term  yourself  her 
brother,  you  speak  of  her  as  your  sister,  and 
you  knew  all  her  proceedings.  Is  it  then 
probable,  as  you  have  yourself  remarked," 
continued  the  president,  "  that  she  would  have 
committed  this  act  imputed  to  her,  alone  ?" 

"  She  did  not  commit  it  alone,"  replied 
Louis,  repeating  the  technical  words  used  by 
the  president;  "since,  as  she  has  told  you 
and  I  have  told  you,  and  again  repeat  it, 
her  husband  compelled  her." 

"Then  how  is  it  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  husband,"  said  Fouquier  Tinville, 
"  since  the  husband  was  united  with  the 
wife  ?" 

It  remained  only  for  Louis  to  recount  the 
first  disappearance  of  Dixmer,  to  mention 
the  amours  of  Genevieve  and  his  friend,  and, 
in  short,  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  Dix- 
mer had  carried  off  and  concealed  his  wife 
in  some  impenetrable  retreat.  It  needed 
only  this  to  exculpate  himself  from  all  con- 
nivance, and  to  elucidate  the  whole  mystery. 
But  for  this  he  must  betray  the  secrets  of 
his  two  friends;  to  do  this  would  be  to 
shame  Genevieve  before  five  hundred  jjeople. 
Louis  shook  his  head  as  if  saying  no  to 
himself. 

" Well,"  demanded  the  president,  "what 
do  you  reply  to  the  public  accuser  ?" 

"That  his  logic  is  crushing,"  said  Louis; 
"and  I  am  now  convinced  of  one  thing  which 
I  never  even  suspected  before." 

"  What  IS  that  ?" 

"  That  I  am,  it  appears,  one  of  the  most 
frightful  conspirators  that  has  ever  been 
seen."  This  declaration  elicited  a  roar  of 
laughter;  even  the  jury  could  not  refrain,  so 
ludicrous  was   the  young  man's  pronuncia- 
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tion  of  these  words.  Fouqnier  felt  tlie  ridi- 
cule ;  and  since  with  his  usual  indefatigable 
perseverance  he  had  managed  to  possess 
himself  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  accused,  as 
well  known  to  him  as  to  themselves,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  towards  Louis  a 
sentiment  of  pity  mingled  with  admiration. 

"  Citizen  Louis,"  said  he,  "  speak  and  de- 
feud  yourself.  The  tribunal  will  lend  a 
willing  ear.  We  are  acquainted  with  your 
previous  conduct,  and  it  has  always  been  that 
of  a  staunch  republican."  Simon  essayed  to 
speak;  but  the  president  made  him  a  signal 
to  remain  silent. 

"Speak,  Citizen  Louis,"  said  he  ;  ''  we  are 
all  attention."  But  Louis  only  shook  his 
head. 

"  This  silence  is  confession,"  said  the 
president. 

"  Not  so,"  said  'Louis  ;  "  silence  is  silence, 
that  is  all." 

"  Once  more,"  said  Fouquier  Tinville, 
"  will  you  speak  ?" 

Louis  turned  towards  the  audience  to  en- 
counter the  eyes  of  Maurice,  and  to  learn 
from  them  what  course  he  would  wish  him  to 
pursue  ;  but  Maurice  made  no  sign  to  him 
to  speak,  and  Louis  maintained  his  former 
silence.     This  was    self-condemnation.     All 
that  followed  was  quickly  executed.      Fou- 
quier resumed  his  accusation,  the  president 
continued  the  debates,  the  jury  retired,  and 
unanimously  returned  a  verdict  of  ''guilty" 
against   Louis  and   Genevieve.      The  presi- 
dent condemned    them  both  to   suffer  the 
penalty   of    death.      Two    o'clock   sounded 
from  the  large  clock  of  the  palace.      The 
president  had  just  time    sufficient   to  jaro- 
nounce  the  condemnation  as  the  clock  struck. 
Maurice  heard  the   double  sound,  and  con- 
founded one  with  another.       When  the  vi- 
bration had  ceased,  his  strength  was  utterly 
exhausted.     The  gendarmes  led  away  Gene- 
vieve and  Louis,  who  had  offered   her  his 
arm.     Both  saluted  Maurice,  but  in  differ- 
ent ways.       Louis   smiled  ;    but  Genevieve, 
pale  and  trembling,  wafted  him  a  last  kiss 
upon  her  fingers,  bathed  in  tears.     She  had 
till  the  last  moment  nourished  the  hope  of 
life,  and  now  wept,  not  the  loss  of  life,  but 
love,  which  must  perish  with  her.     Maurice, 
half    mad,  had   not   replied    to   his   friends' 
farewell.       He   rose,   pale  and   bewildered. 


from  the  bench  on  which  he  had  fallen. 
His  friends  had  disappeared.  He  felt  only 
one  sentiment  alive  within  him.  It  was  the 
hatred  which  corroded  his  heart.  He  threw 
a  last  look  around  him  and  recognised  Dix- 
mer,  v/ho  was  leaving  with  the  rest  of  the 
spectators,  and  at  that  moment  stooped  to 
pass  under  the  arched  door  of  the  passage. 
With  the  eagerness  of  a  prohibited  cause, 
Maurice  sprang  from  bench  to  bench,  and 
reached  the  door.  Dixmer  had  alreatly 
passed  through,  and  descended  into  the 
darkened  corridor.  Maurice  followed  be- 
hind him.  At  the  moment  Dixmer  planted 
his  foot  on  the  pavement  of  the  grand  hall, 
Maurice  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 


CHAPTER   LIIL 


THE    DUEL. 


At  this  epoch  it  was  always  a  serious  thing 
to  feel  a  touch  upon  the  shoulder.  Dixmer 
turned,  and  recognised  Maurice. 

"Ah  !  bon  jour,  citizen  republican,"  said 
Dixmer,  without  evincing  any  other  emotion 
than  an  almost  imperceptible  start,  which  he 
immediately  repressed. 

"  Bon  jour,  citizen  coward,"  replied  Mau- 
rice. "  You  were  waiting  for  me,  were  you 
not  ?" 

"  That  is  to  say,"  replied  Dixmer,  "  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  had  ceased  to  expect  you." 

"  Why  was  that  ?" 

"  Because  I  expected  you  sooner." 

"  I  still  arrive  too  soon  for  you,  assassin  !" 
added  Maurice,  with  a  voice,  or  rather  a 
murmured  growl,  since  it  resembled  the 
grumbling  of  a  storm,  gathered  in  his  heart, 
as  his  looks  were  like  the  lightning's  flaslies. 

''You  flmg  fire  from  your  eye?:,  citizen," 
replied  DixrHcr.  "We  shall  be  recognised, 
and  followed." 

"  Yes,  and  you  fear  to  be  arrested,  do  you 
not?  You  dread  lest  vou  mierht  be  con- 
ducted  to  the  scaffold,  where  you  send  others. 
Let  til  em  arrest  us,  so  much  the  better  ;  for 
it  seems  to  me,  that  not  to  do  so  now  is  a 
culpable  omission  on  the  part  of  national 
justice." 

"  Like  omitting  your  name  id  the  list  of 
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people  ol"  honour.     Is  it  not  so — since  yours 
has  disappeared  ?" 

"  Well,  wo  shall  speak  about  all  that,  I 
hope  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  you  are  revenged 
—  miserably  revenged  —  upon  a  woman. 
Why,  since  you  have  waited  for  me  elsewhere, 
did  you  not  do  so  at  my  house,  when  you 
stole  away  Genevieve  ? 

"  You  were  the  first  thief,  I  believe." 

"Neither  by  your  spirit  nor  your  words  have 
I  ever  estimated  you,  monsieur.  1  judge  you 
better  by  your  actions — witness  the  day  when 
you  wanted  to  murder  me.  That  day  your 
true  nature  displayed  itself — that  day  your 
genuine  nature  spoke." 

''  And  I  have  more  than  once  regretted  I 
did  not  listen  to  it,"  said  Dixmer,  coolly, 

"  Well,"  said  Maurice,  touching  his  sword, 
*'  I  offer  you  your  revenge." 

"  To-morrow,  if  3'OU  like,  but  not  to-day." 

"  And  why  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Or  this  evening." 

"Why  not  directly?" 

**'  Because  I  am  engaged  till  five  o'clock." 

"  Another  hideous  project !"  said  Maurice; 
"another  ambush  !" 

"  Really,  Monsieur  Maurice,  you  are  rather 
ungrateful,"  replied  Dixmer.  "  In  truth  you 
are.  Here,  for  six  months  I  have  allowed 
you  to  make  love  to  my  wife — for  six  months 
have  permitted  your  meetings,  and  have  not 
noticed  your  smiles.  Never  man,  you  must 
confess,  has  evinced  so  little  of  the  tiger  in 
his  composition  as  myself." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  thought  I  might  be 
useful,  and  you  could  mould  me  to  your 
purpose." 

'*  Without  doubt,"  returned  Dixmer,  calm- 
ly, who  ruled  his  own  passion  to  increase  that 
of  Maurice.  ''Without  doubt;  whilst,  that 
you  might  betray  your  republic,  rob  me  of 
the  affections  of  my  wife,  that  you  might 
dishonour  yourselves — you  by  your  treason, 
she  by  her  adulterous  love — I  remained  the 
sage  and  hero.     I  waited,  and  I  triumphed." 

"  Horrible  !"  said  Maurice. 

*'Is  it  not?  Yes,  you  appreciate  your 
own  conduct  fully,  monsieur.  It  is  horrible  ! 
— it  is  infamous  !" 

"You  deceive  yourself,  monsieur;  the 
conduct  I  term  horrible  and  infamous  is  that 
of  the  man,  to  whom  the  honour  of  a  woman 
being  confided  had  sworn  to  guard  this  hon- 


our pure  and  unsullied,  and  who,  iii8tea<l  of 
keeping  his  word  and  oath,  employed  her 
beauty  as  a  shameful  bait  where  love  had  al- 
ready ensnared  her  feeble  heart.  It  was  your 
sacred  duty  beyond  all  others  to  protect  this 
woman,  and,  instead  of  protecting  her,  you 
have  sold  her." 

"  That  is  what  I  had  to  do,  monsieur," 
replied  Dixmer.  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  had 
to  save  my  friend  who  united  with  me  in  this 
sacred  cause.  Even  as  I  have  sacrificed  my 
property  to  this  cause,  so  have  I  sacrificed  my 
honour.  As  for  me,  I  am  completely  forgot- 
ten, completely  struck  out ;  I  have  consid- 
ered myself  the  last.  Now  my  friend  is  no 
more;  he  died  by  the  poniard.  My  Queen 
is  no  more;  she  died  an  ignominious  death 
on  the  scaffold.  Now  !  now  !  I  can  think  of 
my  revenge." 

"Say  of  your  assassination." 

"One  does  not  kill  an  adulteress  at  a 
blow;  she  is  punished  for  her  crime." 

"  This  sin  you  imposed  upon  her,  therefore 
it  was  rendered  lawful." 

"You  think  so,"  said  Dixmer  with  a  devil- 
ish smile.  "  Judge  from  her  remorse  if  she 
believes  she  has  acted  lawfully." 

"  Those  who  punish  strike  at  once.  You, 
you  do  not  punish,  for  while  striking  you  fiy, 
and  whilst  casting  her  head  to  the  guillotine 
you  conceal  yourself." 

"  Me  !  I  fly  !  I  hide  myself  !  when  did  you 
see  that,  poor  idiot  that  you  are  ?"  demanded 
Dixmer.  "Is  it  concealing  m^^self  to  assist 
in  her  condemnation  ?  Is  it  flying  when  I 
go  into  the  Salle  des  Morts  to  fling  her  my 
last  adieu." 

"  You  are  going  to  see  her  again !  to  fling 
her  a  last  adieu !"  cried  Maurice. 

"  Decidedly  you  are  not  expert  at  revenge, 
citizen,"  replied  Dixmer,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. "  Thus  in  my  situation  you  would  aban- 
don these  events  to  their  strength  alone,  these 
circumstances  to  their  natural  course;  thus, 
for  example,  the  adulterous  woman  having 
merited  death,  the  moment  she  has  received 
the  punishment  of  death  I  am  quits  with  her, 
or  rather  she  is  quits  with  me.  No,  Citizen 
Maurice,  I  know  better  than  that.  I  have 
discovered  a  way  to  ueturn  this  woman  the 
evil  she  has  done  me.  She  loves  you,  and 
will  die  far  from  you ;  she  detests  me,  and  I 
will  be  near  her  again.     There  !"   said  he. 
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drawing  a  pocket-book  from  his  pockrt;  ''  do 
you  see  this?  It  contains  a  card  signed  by 
the  registrar  of  the  palace.  "With  this  card 
I  can  gain  near  access  to  the  condemned.  I 
will  penetrate  to  Genevieve  ;  I  will  call  her 
'  Adulteress  I '  I  sliall  see  her  curls  fall 
under  the  hand  of  the  vile  executioner,  and 
as  they  are  severed  she  shall  still  hear  my 
voice  repeating,  'Adulteress!'  I  will  even 
accompany  her  to  the  fatal  car,  and,  as  she 
plants  her  foot  upon  the  scaffold,  the  long, 
last  sound  that  greets  lier  ear,  shall  be  the 
word,  'Adulteress I'  " 

"Take  care  ;  she  has  not  strength  to  sup- 
port so  much  cowardice  ;  she  will  denounce 

you." 

"Xo,"  cried  Dixmer,  "she  hates  me  too 
much  for  that.  If  she  had  wished  to  de- 
nounce me  she  would  have  done  so  when  her 
friend  urged  her  so  softly.  If  she  did  not 
denounce  me  to  save  her  life,  she  will  not  do 
so  that  I  may  die  with  her,  for  she  well 
knows  in  that  case  I  should  retard  her  execu- 
tion for  a  day  ;  she  well  knows  that  if  she 
denounces  me,  I  shall  go  with  her  not  only 
to  the  lowest  step  of  the  Palais,  but  even  to 
the  scaffold;  she  Avell  knows  that,  instead  of 
leaving  her  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  I  will 
ascend  into  the  car  with  her,  and  that,  seated 
by  her  side,  the  whole  length  of  the  road  I 
will  constantly  repeat  the  one  dreadful  word, 
'Adulteress:'  that  even  on  the  scaffold  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  moment  she 
sinks  into  eternity  and  the  accusation  falls 
with  her." 

Dixmer  was  frightful  in  this  state  of  anger 
and  hatred.  He  seized  Maurice  by  the  hand 
and  shook  it  with  a  force  unknown  to  the 
young  man,  upon  w^hom  this  had  acted  w^itli 
a  contrary  effect :  as  Dixmer  became  excited 
Maurice  grew  calm. 

"Listen,"  said  the  yoimg  man,  "in  your 
vengeance  you  have  omitted  one  thing." 

"What?" 

*'  That  you  will  be  able  to  tell  her,  on  leav- 
ing the  tribunal,  I  have  seen  your  lover,  and 
have  killed  him." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  prefer  telling  her  that 
you  live,  and  will  suffer  for  the  remainder  of 
your  days,  from  the  spectacle  of  her 
death." 

"You  shall  kill  me,  notwithstanding,"  said 
Maurice,  "or,"  added  he,  turning  round,  and 


finding  him.^elf  nearly  master  of  his  position, 
"I  will  kill  you." 

And  pale  with  emotion  and  excited  by 
fury,  finding  his  strength  redoubled,  from 
the  restraint  he  had  imposed  upon  his  feel- 
ings, while  listening  to  the  unfolding  of  Dix- 
mer's  horrible  project,  he  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  drew  him  backwards  towards  a 
staircase,  which  led  towards  the  high  bank  of 
the  river.  At  the  contact  with  his  hand, 
Dixmer,  in  his  turn,  felt  hatred  rush  over 
him  like  a  boundless  wave. 

"  You  need  not  compel  me  bv  force,  I  will 
follow." 

"  Come,  then.     Are  you  armed  ?" 

"  I  will  follow  you." 

"  Xo,  go  first ;  but  I  give  you  notice,  at  the 
least  sign  or  gesture,  I  will  cleave  your  skull 
in  twain  with  my  sword." 

"  You  know  lama  stranger  to  fear,"  said 
Dixmer,  with  a  smile  rendered  frightful  from 
his  pallor. 

"Fear  of  my  sword,"  said  Maurice,  "no; 
but  fear  of  losing  your  revenge.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  face  to  face — dismiss  that  fear." 

They  had,  indeed,  arrived  at  the  water's 
brink;  and  had  any  one  seen  and  followed 
them,  they  could  not  have  arrived  in  time  to 
prevent  the  duel  from  taking  place;  besides, 
an  equal  desire  for  vengeance  nowr  animated 
both.  Whilst  speaking,  they  had  descended 
the  little  staircase,  and  gained  the  nearly  de- 
serted quay;  for  as  the  condemnations  con- 
tinued, seeing  it  was  two  o'clock  at  least,  the 
crowd  still  filled  the  judgment-hall,  the  cor- 
ridors, and  the  courts.  They  appeared 
equally  to  thirst  for  each  other's  blood. 

They  plunged  themselves  under  one  of 
those  arches,  leading  from  the  cells  of  the 
Conciergerie  to  the  river;  at  this  time 
drained,  but  then  foul  and  saturated  with 
water,  serving  more  than  once  as  a  means  of 
conveyance  for  the  corpses,  which  floated  far 
away  from  the  dungeons,  leaving  no  trace 
behind.  ^fanrice  placed  himself  between 
Dixmer  and  the  water. 

"I  decidedly  think  I  shall  kill  you,  :Mau- 
rice,"  sjiid  Dixmer,  "you  tremble  so  much." 

"  And  I.  Dixmer,"  said  ^faurice,  taking 
his  sword  in  hand,  and  carefully  enclosing 
him,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  "  I,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  th;it  T  shall  kill  you;  and 
having  killed  you,  shall    remove  from  your 
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pocket-book  the  card  signod  by  the  registrar 
of  the  Piilace." 

"All!  yon  liuvc  buttoned  up  yonr  coat 
boantifnlly;  but  my  sword  shall  open  it, 
■were  it  even  formed  of  brass  like  the  cui- 
rasses of  old." 

"And  this  paper,"  roared  Dixmer,  "you 
will  take  it,  will  yon?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  will  make  use  of 
this  card.  I  with  this  talisman  will  secure 
an  entrance  to  Genevieve.  I  will  sit  next 
her  in  the  car — I  will  murmur  in  her  ear 
while  life  remains,  '  I  love  thee;'  and  when 
the  last  stroke  has  fallen,  I  will  murmur  still 
*I  have  loved  thee.'" 

Dixmer  made  a  movement  with  his  left 
hand  to  take  the  card  from  his  right,  and 
together  with  the  pocket-book  to  cast  them 
into  the  river,  when  rapid  as  a  thunderbolt, 
sharp  as  a  hatchet,  Maurice's  sword  fell  upon 
his  hand,  nearly  severing  it  from  the  wrist. 
The  wounded  man  uttered  a  cry,  and  shak- 
ing his  mutilated  limb,  flung  himself  furi- 
ously on  his  antagonist.  There  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  this  gloomy  vault,  the  deadly 
combat  commenced.  The  two  men  were' 
enclosed  in  a  space  so  narrow  that  the  sword 
strokes,  swerving  from  the  line  of  body, 
glided  upon  the  humid  pavement,  and  were 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  striking  the 
sides  of  the  arch,  more  especially  as  these 
impediments  redoubled  the  attacks  and  im- 
patience of  the  combatants.  Dixmer,  who, 
as  he  felt  his  lifeblood  flow,  was  aware  that 
his  strength  diminished,  also  charged  Mau- 
rice so  furiously,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
step  backward;  in  so  doing  he  lost  his  foot- 
ing, and  his  enemy's  sword  entered  his  breast. 
But  by  a  movement  rapid  as  thought,  kneel- 
ing as  he  was,  he  raised  the  blade  with  his 
left  arm,  and  turned  the  point  towards  Dix- 
mer, who  maddened  with  rage,  darted  for- 
ward, and  impelled  by  the  inclining  ground, 
fell  on  the  sword,  the  point  of  which  entered 
his  body.  Thus  impaled,  and  uttering  a 
fearful  imprecation,  the  two  bodies  rolled  to 
the  outside  of  the  arch.  One  only  rose.  It 
was  Maurice — Maurice  covered  with  blood, 
but  that  blood  the  blood  of  his  enemy.  He 
drew  his  sword  towards  him,  and  as  he 
slowly  raised  it  the  blade  appeared  to  him 
even  to  thirst  for  the  remnant  of  life  which 
still  agitated  with  a  nervous  shuddering  the 


limbs  of  Dixmer.  Then,  when  assured  that 
he  was  dead,  he  stooped  towards  the  corpse, 
opened  the  dead  man's  coat,  withdrew  the 
card,  and  hurried  away  directly.  But  on 
looking  at  himself,  he  felt  assured  that  in 
his  present  state  he  should  not  proceed  far 
without  being  arrested.  He  was  literally 
covered  with  blood.  He  approached  the 
water's  edge,  and  bending  towards  the  river, 
washed  his  hands  and  coat,  and  then  rapidly 
ascended  the  staircase,  casting  a  last  look 
towards  the  arch,  from  whence  a  red  smoking 
stream  issued,  advancing  slowly  towards  the 
river.  On  arriving  near  the  palace,  he 
opened  the  pocket-book,  and  there  found  the 
card  signed  by  the  registrar.  "  Thanks,  just 
God!"  murmured  he,  and  he  rapidly  mount- 
ed the  steps  leading  to  la  Salle  des  Morts. 
It  struck  three. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


LA   SALLE    DES   MORTS. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  registrar 
of  the  palace  had  opened  his  jailor's  book  to 
Dixmer,  and  had  also  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  him  which  the  presence  of  "  Ma- 
dame "  rendered  peculiarly  agreeable.  This 
man,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  terribly  alarmed 
when  the  news  of  Dixmer's  plot  was  commu- 
nicated to  him.  He  would  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  less  than  an  accomplice  of 
Dixmer,  his  false  colleague,  and  therefore 
condemned  to  die  with  the  wretched  Gene- 
vieve. Fouquier  Tinville  had  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  him.  It  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  this  poor  man  would  have  some 
trouble  to  prove  himself  innocent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  accuser;  he  had,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  so  doing,  thanks  to  Genevieve, 
whose  declaration  had  clearly  established  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  plot  of  her  husband. 
He  had  succeeded,  thanks  to  Dixmer's  flight, 
and  above  all  from  the  interest  excited  in 
Fouquier  Tinville,  who  wished  to  preserve  his 
administration  free  from  all  stain. 

"  Citizen,"  said  he,  flinging  himself  upon 
his  knees  before  Fouquier,  "pardon  me,  for 
I  have  been  deceived." 
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"  Citizen,"  replied  the  public  accuser,  "  a 
man  who  in  these  days  permits  himself  to  be 
deceived  deserves  to  be  guillotined." 

"I  may  have  been  a  blockliead,  citizen," 
replied  the  registrar,  who  was  longing  to  call 
Fouquier  Tinville  Monseigneur. 

"  Blockhead  or  not,"  replied  the  rigid  ac- 
cuser, "  no  one  should  allow  his  love  for  the 
Republic  to  sleep.  The  spies  of  the  Capitol 
were  only  geese,  yet  they  were  sufficiently 
awake  to  save  Rome."  The  registrar  looked 
upon  this  argument  as  totally  unanswerable; 
he  groaned,  and  remained  waiting. 

"  I  pardon  you,"  said  Fouquier  Tinville. 
"  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  defend  you,  since  I  do 
not  wish  one  of  my  employes  to  be  even  sus- 
pected; but  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  the 
least  word  that  reaches  my  ears,  the  least  re- 
vival of  this  affair,  you  will  leave  instantly." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  with  what 
anxiety  this  man  sought  the  newspapers,  al- 
ways ready  to  tell  what  they  know,  and  some- 
times more  than  they  can  certify,  even  if 
they  caused  the  heads  of  ten  men  to  fall  on 
the  scaffold.  He  sought  Dixmer  everywhere, 
to  recommend  him  to  keep  his  own  counsel ; 
but  he  had  very  naturally  changed  his  apart- 
ments, and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Gene- 
vieve had  been  placed  on  the  bench  of  the 
accused,  but  had  already,  without  any  reser- 
vation, declared  that  neither  herself  or  hus- 
band had  any  accomplices,  and  he  thanked 
the  poor  woman  with  his  eyes  as  she  passed 
before  him  to  surrender  herself  to  the  tri- 
bunal. Whilst  she  was  passing,  and  he  was 
returning  to  the  office  to  fetch  some  law  pa- 
pers for  Fouquier  Tinville,  he  all  at  once  saw 
Dixmer's  apparition  approaching  him  with 
a  calm  and  quiet  step.  This  vision  petrified 
him.  "  Oh !"  said  he,  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
spectre. 

"Do  you  not  know  me?"  said  the  new- 
comer. 

"  Do  I  know  you  ?  You  are  the  Citizen 
Durand,  or  rather  the  Citizen  Dixmer." 

"  Just  so." 

"  But  are  you  dead,  citizen  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  as  you  see." 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you  they  will  arrest  you." 

"  Who  wants  to  arrest  mo? — no  one  knows 
me." 

"  But  I  know  you,  and  it  only  needs  one 
word  from  me  to  send  you  to  the  guillotine." 


"And  two  words  from  me  only  will  send 
you  there  with  me." 

"It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  say  that." 

"Xo;  it  is  logic." 

"  IIow  do  you  make  that  out^  Make 
haste — speak  quickly;  for  the  less  time  we 
are  together  the  less  danger  we  incur  from 
each  other." 

"  My  wife  is  about  to  be  condemned,  is  it 
not  so?" 

"  I  greatly  fear  for  her;  poor  woman !" 

"  Well,  I  wish  to  see  her  once  more,  to  bid 
her  adieu." 

"Where?" 

"In  the  Salle  desMorts." 

"Would  you  dare  to  enter  there?" 

''Why  not  ?" 

"  Oh  I"  said  the  registrar,  like  a  man  whose 
thoughts  made  him  shudder. 

"  There  must  be  some  way,"  continued 
Dixmer. 

"  To  enter  the  Salle  des  Morts?"  Without 
doubt  there  is." 

"  How  ?" 

"  To  procure  a  card." 

"  And  where  are  these  cards  procured  ?" 

The  registrar  turned  frightfully  pale,  and 
murmured,  "Where  are  they  procured,  you 
ask?" 

"I  inquire  where  are  they  to  be  pro- 
cured?" replied  Dixmer;  ''the  question  is 
plain  enough,  I  think." 

"  They  are  procured — here." 

"  Ah !  true;  and  who  usually  signs  them ?" 

"  The  registrar." 

"  But  you  are  the  registrar  ?" 

"  Doubtless  I  am." 

"  Then,  as  it  has  so  happened,"  said  Dix- 
mer, seating  himself,  "  you  can  sign  a  card 
for  me  ?" 

The  registrar  made  one  bound. 

"  Do  you  ask  for  my  head,  citizen  ?"  said 
ho. 

"  No,  I  ask  you  for  a  card,  that  is  all." 

"  I  am  going  to  arrest  you,  unhappy  man," 
said  be,  summoning  all  his  energy. 

"Do,"  said  Dixmor, ''and  the  next  moment 
I  will  denounce  you  as  an  accomplice,  and 
instead  of  leaving  me  to  enter  the  famous 
saloon  alone,  you  shall  accompany  me." 

The  registrar  turned  ghastly  pale. 

"  Vdlain  !"  said  he. 

"  There  is  no  villauy  in  that,"  said  Dixmer; 
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"  1  wish  to  speak  to  my  wife,  and  all  I  re- 
quire of  you  is  a  card  to  enable  me  to  do  so." 

*'  Is  it  then  so  imperative  that  you  should 
sjieak  to  her  ?" 

"It  seems  so,  since  I  risk  my  head  by 
coming  here." 

This  appeared  very  plausible  to  the  regis- 
trar, and  Dixmer  immediately  perceived  that 
this  staggered  him. 

"Rest  assured,"  said  he,  "no  one  shall 
know  anything.  The  devil !  why  surely  some- 
times a  similar  case  to  mine  must  present 
itself  to  your  notice." 

"  Very  rarely;  it  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence." 

"  AVell,  then,  let  us  arrange  it  in  another 
way. " 

"  If  it  is  possible.  I  should  ask  nothing 
better." 

"  Nothing  is  more  possible.  Enter  by  the 
door  of  the  condemned ;  there  a  card  is  not 
required:  then,  when  you  have  spoken  to 
your  wife,  call  me,  and  I  Avill  let  you  out." 

"That  will  not  answer,"  said  Dixmer; 
"unfortunately  there  is  a  story  current  in 
the  city." 

"What  story?" 

"  The  history  of  a  poor  hunchback,  who 
mistook  the  door,  thinking  to  enter  the 
archives,  but  instead  of  so  doing,  found  him- 
self in  the  saloon,  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing. Only  since  he  had  entered  by  the  door 
of  the  condemned,  in  lieu  of  the  large  door, 
as  he  had  no  card  to  prove  his  identity,  once 
tliere,  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  out.  They 
strenuously  maintained  that  since  he  entered 
the  door  with  the  other  condemned,  he  .was 
condemned  likewise.  In  vain  he  protested, 
swore,  appealed;  no  one  believed  him,  no 
one  came  to  his  assistance,  no  one  helped 
him  to  get  out.  So  that,  notwithstanding 
his  protestations,  his  imprecations,  and  sup- 
plications, the  executioner  first  cut  off  his 
hair,  and  then  finished  by  cutting  his  throat. 
Is  this  anecdote  true,  citizen  registrar?  You 
ought  to  know  better  than  any  one  else." 

"Alas I  yes,  it  is  too  true,"  said  the  regis- 
trar, trembling. 

"  Yon  must  see  then  that,  with  such  ante- 
cedents, I  should  be  a  fool  to  enter  this  cut- 
throat place  without  a  card." 

"But  I  shall  be  there,  I  tell  you." 

"  If  when  you  were  called  you  should  be 


otherwise  engaged  ?  If  you  should  forget?" 
Dixmer  laid  particular  stress  on  these  last 
words,  "  if  you  should  forget." 

"But  then  I  promise  you." 

"  No;  besides  it  would  compromise  you. 
They  would  see  me  speaking  to  you ;  and,  in 
short,  it  does  not  suit  me;  I  prefer  having  a 
card." 

"  Impossible!" 

"Then,  cher  ami,  I  will  speak,  and  we  will 
both  take  a  journey  together  to  La  Place  de 
la  Revolution." 

The  registrar,  frantic  with  terror,  and  half 
dead  with  fear,  signed  the  pass  for  a  citizen. 
Dixmer  rose  and  went  out  precipitately,  to 
take  his  station  in  the  judgment-hall,  where 
we  have  already  recognised  his  presence.  The 
rest  is  known  to  us.  At  the  same  moment 
the  registrar,  to  avoid  all  accusation  of  con- 
nivance, seated  himself  near  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville,  leaving  the  management  of  the  office 
to  his  head  clerk.  At  ten  minutes  before 
three,  Maurice,  furnished  with  a  card,  cross- 
ing a  hedge  of  turnkeys  and  gendarmes,  ar- 
rived without  interruption  at  the  fatal  door. 
When  we  say  fatal,  we  exaggerate,  for  there 
were  two  doors,  the  principal  one  by  whicli 
those  possessing  cards  entered  and  returned, 
and  the  door  of  the  condemned,  by  which  no 
one  departed  except  to  the  scaffold.  The 
place  that  Maurice  entered  was  divided  into 
two  compartments,  one  of  these  was  set 
apart  for  those  employed  in  registering  the 
name  of  the  arrivals,  the  other,  furnished 
only  with  wooden  benches,  was  approjoriated 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  were  arrested 
and  those  who  were  condemned,  which  at 
this  period  amounted  to  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  The  hall  was  very  dark,  lighted 
only  from  a  glass  window  of  the  partition 
which  divided  it  from  the  register  office.  A 
female  dressed  in  white,  in  a  half  fainting 
attitude,  lay  in  a  corner,  supported  against 
the  wall.  A  man  was  standing  in  front  of 
her,  from  time  to  time  shaking  his  head. 
His  arms  were  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and 
he  hesitated  to  speak  to  her,  as  if  fearful  of 
restoring  her  to  the  consciousness  she  ap- 
peared to  have  lost.  Around  these  two  in- 
dividuals several  condemned  persons  were 
scattered  promiscuously,  some  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  sobs  and  groans,  others  join- 
ing in  patriotic  songs,  whilst  the  remainder 
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walked  rapidly  up  and  down,  as  if  to  chase 
away  the  thoughts  which  devoured  them. 
This  was  indeed  the  antechamber  of  death, 
and  the  furniture  rendered  it  worthy  of  the 
name.  Here  were  seen  half-opened  coffins 
filled  with  straw,  seeming  as  if  to  invite  the 
living  to  their  beds  of  repose,  the  provisional 
receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  A 
large  wardrobe  was  erected  in  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  window. 

A  prisoner,  prompted  by  curiosity,  opened 
it,  but  recoiled  with  horror.  It  contained  the 
blood-stained  garments  of  those  executed  on 
the  preceding  evening;  long  tresses  of  hair 
hanging  here  and  there,  the  executioner's 
perquisites,  who  sold  them  to  the  relatives 
when  not  enjoined  by  the  authorities  to  burn 
these  precious  relics.  Maurice,  trembling 
Avith  emotion,  at  length  opened  the  door, 
when  the  whole  tableau  at  once  presented 
itself  to  his  view.  He  advanced  three  steps 
into  the  hall  and  fell  at  Genevieve's  feet. 
The  unfortunate  woman  uttered  a  cry,  which 
Maurice  stifled  on  her  lips.  Louis,  weeping, 
pressed  his  friend  in  his  arms;  these  were 
the  first  tears  he  had  shed.  Strange  it  was 
that  all  these  unhappy  individuals,  assembled 
to  die  together,  scarcely  looked  even  at  the 
touching  tableau  presented  to  their  view  by 
their  unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  but  every 
one  suffered  too  much  himself  to  take  part  in 
the  miseries  of  others.  The  three  friends 
remained  for  a  moment  united  in  a  deep  si- 
lence, happy,  almost  joyous.  Louis  first  dis- 
engaged himself  from  the  wretched  group. 

"Are  you,  then,  condemned  also?"  said 
he,  to  Maurice. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he. 

"0,  happiness!"  murmured  Genevieve. 

But  the  joy  of  those  who  have  only  one 
hour  to  live  cannot  last  even  as  long  as  their 
life.  Maurice  having  contemjjlated  Gene- 
vieve with  looks  of  ardent  and  profound  af- 
fection, turned  towards  Louis. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  taking  Genevieve's  hands 
Avithin  his  own,  "  let  us  talk  together." 

"  Yes,"  said  Louis,  "let  us  converse  while 
the  time  remains  to  us.  It  is  only  right  so 
to  do.  AVhat  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me, 
Maurice  ?" 

"  You  have  been  arrested  through  me,  con- 
demned for  her;  as  for  Genevieve  and  I,  let 
us  pay  our  debt;  it  is  not  fair,  at  the  same 


time,   that    you    sliould    be    made    to   pay 
also." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Louis,  you  are  free." 

"  I  free  ?  you  are  mad,"  said  Louis. 

"  No,  I  am  not  mad ;  I  repeat  that  you  are 
free;  see,  here  is  the  pass.  They  will  inquire 
who  you  are;  you  are  employed  at  the  regis- 
ter of  the  Carmelites,  and  are  going  to  speak 
to  the  registrar  of  the  Palace ;  you  have,  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  requested  a  pass  from 
him  to  see  the  condemned;  you  have  seen 
them,  and  are  now  leaving,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  your  visit." 

"  This  is  a  joke,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  my  friend,  here  is  the  card, 
take  advantage  of  it.  You  are  not  a  lover, 
like  myself;  you  do  not  wish  to  die  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  pass  a  few  more  minutes 
in  the  society  of  the  well-beloved  of  your 
heart,  and  not  to  lose  a  second  of  eternity 
with  her." 

"  But,  Maurice,"  replied  Louis,  "  if  one 
might  be  able  to  get  out  from  here — a  cir- 
cumstance I  swear  to  you  I  could  not  have 
believed  possible — why  do  you  not  save  ma- 
dame  first  ?  as  to  yourself,  we  will  consider 
afterwards  about  that." 

"  Impossible !"  said  Maurice,  with  a  fright- 
ful oppression  at  his  heart;  "this  card  is  for 
a  citizen,  not  for  a  citoyenne :  besides,  Gene- 
vieve would  not  depart  and  leave  me  here  to 
live  herself,  while  knowing  that  I  remained 
to  die." 

"  If  she  would  not,  then  why  should  I  ? 
Do  you  imagine  I  possess  less  courage  than  a 
woman  ?" 

"  No,  dear  friend ;  I  know  and  acknowl- 
edge your  bravery,  but  nothing  can  excuse 
your  obstinacy  in  this  case.  Then  profit 
by  this  moment,  and  allow  us  the  supreme 
felicity  of  knowing  and  feeling  that  you  are 
free  and  happy." 

'•'Happy  !"  said  Louis;  "you  are  facetious, 
surely  ?  happy  without  you,  eh  ?  "What  the 
devil  am  I  to  do  in  this  world  witliout  you  ? 
In  Paris,  without  my  usual  avocations,  with- 
out seeing  you  again ;  to  weary  you  no  more 
with  my  bouts-riuios;  ah,  pardieu.  no  I" 

"  Louis,  my  friend " 

"Exactly;  it  is  because  I  am  your  friend 
that  I  persist  in  my  opinion,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  recovering  you  both :  were  I  a  pris- 
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onvY  us  I  now  am  I  would  tour  down  tlie 
walls,  but  to  save  myself,  and  go  out  from 
luTc  alone  into  the  streets,  my  head  bowed 
down  with  a  feeling  resembling  remorse, 
and  a  continued  cry  in  my  ears:  'Maurice  ! 
— Genevieve  ! '  To  pass  into  certain  quarters 
and  before  certain  houses  where  I  have  seen 
your  persons,  but  shall  now  only  recognise 
your  shadows;  to  arrive  at  last  to  execrate 
this  dear  Paris  that  I  love  so  well;  ah,  ma 
foi,  no  !  And  I  find  there  was  good  reason 
to  proscribe  these  kings;  might  not  this  be 
the  motive  of  King  Dagobert  ?" 

''And  what  relation  has  King  Dagobert 
with  what  concerns  us  ?" 

"What?  Did  not  this  frightful  tyrant 
say  of  the  grand  Eloi :  '  He  is  not  such  good 
company  that  one  cannot  quit  him/  ?  Ah, 
well  !  I  am  a  Republican.  I  say  one  never 
ought  to  quit  good  company,  even  the  guillo- 
tine ;  I  feel  very  comfortable  here,  and  I  will 
remain." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow  !"  said  Maurice. 
Genevieve   said    nothing,    but    looked    at 
them  with  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

"  You  regret  your  life,  then?"  said  Louis. 
"Yes,  on  her  account." 
"And  I  have  nothing  to  regret  in  mine, 
not  even  on  account  of  the  Goddess  Reason, 
who,  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you,  has  latterly 
behaved  most  shamefully  to  me;  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  even  to  console  herself, 
like  the  other  Arthemises  of  old.  I  shall  go 
to  my  death  perfectly  cool  and  rather  face- 
tious. I  will  amuse  all  the  beggarly  wretches 
who  follow  the  car.  I  will  repeat  a  pretty 
quatrain  to  Monsieur  Sanson,  and  wish  the 

company  good-night — that  is  to  say wait 

then" — Louis  interrupted  himself.    "Ah! 
if  so,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  out.     I  well  know 
I  love  no  one,  but  I  forgot  that  I  hated  some 
one.     The  time,  Maurice,  the  time  ?" 
"  Half-past  three." 

"  I  have  time,  mon  Dieu  !  there  is  time." 
"Certainly,"  cried  Maurice;  "there  are 
nine  more  accused  persons  still  to  be  tried, 
this  will  not  terminate  before  five  o'clock  ; 
Ave  have  therefore  nearly  two  hours'  re- 
spite." 

"  That  is  all  that  I  require  ;  lend  me  your 
card,  and  also  twenty  sous." 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?"  murmured  Genevieve.  Maurice  pressed 


his   hand  ;    it   was    important    to    him    that 
Louis  should  go  out. 

"  I  have  my  own  plan,"  said  Louis. 
Maurice  drew  his  purse  from  his  pocket, 
and  placed  it  in  his  friend's  hand.  "Now, 
the  card,  for  the  love  of  God — I  ought  to  say 
for  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being."  Maurice 
gave  him  the  pass.  Louis  kissed  Genevieve's 
hand,  and  availing  himself  of  the  moment 
when  a  fresh  batch  of  the  condemned  were 
ushered  in,  he  leapt  the  benches,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  principal  entrance. 

"  Eh !"  said  the  gendarme,  "  here  is  one, 
it  appears  to  me,  trying  to  escape." 

Louis  drew  himself  up,  and  presented  his 
card.  "Hold,  citizen  gendarme,"  said  he, 
"  and  learn  to  know  people  better." 

The  gendarme  recognised  the  signature  of 
the  registrar,  but  belonging  to  a  class  of 
functionaries  rather  wanting  in  confidence, 
and  as  at  this  moment  the  registrar  himself 
came  down  from  the  tribunal  with  a  nervous 
shudder,  which  had  not  left  him  since  he 
had  60  imprudently  hazarded  his  signature, 
"  Citizen  registrar,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  pass 
bearing  your  signature,  with  which  this  per- 
son wishes  to  leave  the  Salle  des  Morts;  is  it 
all  right  ?" 

The  registrar  turned  pale  with  fright,  and 
feeling  convinced  that  if  he  turned  his  eyes 
in  that  direction  it  would  only  be  to  en- 
counter the  terrible  figure  of  Dixmer,  hastily 
seizing  the  card,  quickly  replied,  "  Yes,  yes, 
it  is  my  signature." 

"  Then,"  cried  Louis,  "  if  it  is  your  signa- 
ture, return  it  to  me." 

"  No,"  said  the  registrar,  tearing  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  "  these  cards  can  only  be 
once  available." 

Louis  remained  for  a  moment  irresolute. 

"So  much  the  worse,"  said  he;  "but 
above  all  things  it  is  necessary  I  should  kill 
him ;"  and  he  passed  through  the  office. 

Maurice  had  followed  Louis  with  an  emo- 
tion easy  to  comprehend.  When  he  had  dis- 
appeared, Maurice  returned,  saying  with  an 
exultation  nearly  amounting  to  joy,  "He  is 
saved!  Genevieve;  the  card  is  destroyed, 
therefore  he  cannot  return.  Besides,  even  if 
he  were  able  to  do  so,  the  sitting  of  the  Tri- 
bunal will  have  terminated  at  five  o'clock. 
He  will  return,  but  we  shall  have  ceased  to 
live." 
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Genevieve  shuddered,  and  breathed  a  deep 
sigh.  ."Oh,  press  me  in  your  arms,"  said 
she,  "  and  let  us  separate  no  more.  Why  is 
it  not  possible,  oh,  my  God!  for  one  blow  to 
annihilate  us  both,  that  together  we  might 
breathe  our  last  sigh  ?" 

Then  retiring  into  the  deep  shade  of  the 
gloomy  hall,  Genevieve  placed  herself  near 
Maurice,  who  closely  twined  his  arms  around 
her.  Thus  they  remained,  rendered  by  the 
strength  of  their  love  insensible  to  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  almost  to  the  approach  of 
even  death  itself.     Half-an-hour  passed  thus. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

WHY    LOUIS    WEXT   OUT. 

Suddenly  a  loud  noise  was  heard;  the 
gendarmes  opened  the  lower  door,  behind 
them  appeared  Sanson  and  his  assistants,  the 
latter  carrying  rolls  of  cord. 

"  Oh !  mon  ami !  mon  ami  I"  said  Gene- 
vieve; "the  fatal  moment  has  arrived,  and  I 
feel  that  my  senses  are  leaving  me." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,"  said  the  cheering 
voice  of  Louis : 

"  Here  you  are  wrong,  en  verite, 
Since  death  is  now  la  liberte." 

"Louis'."  cried  Maurice,  in  despair. 

"  Well,  that  is  good,  now,  is  it  not  ?  I  have 
adopted  your  opinion  since  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  could  not  be  so  contemptible " 

"  Ah  I  that  is  the  question.  You  are  re- 
turned, unhappy  man,  you  are  returned." 

"I  considered  that  was  our  agreement. 
But  listen,  as  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  will 
also  interest  madame." 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  mon  Dieu !" 

"  Allow  me  to  speak,  or  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  tell  you  all.  I  wished  to  go  out  that 
I  might  purchase  a  knife  in  la  Rue  de  la 
Baullerie." 

"  What  did  you  want  with  a  knife  ?" 

"  I  wished  to  despatch  this  nice  Monsieur 
Dixmer."     Genevieve  shuddered. 

"  Ah!"  said  Maurice,  "I  comprehend." 

"  I  purchased  it.  Listen  attentively  to 
what  I  tell  you,  and  you  will  understand  your 
friend  has  a  soul  for  logic;  indeed,  I  begin 
to  think  I  should  have  been  a  mathematician 


instead  of  a  poet.  Unfortunately,  it  is  now 
too  late.  This  is  the  way  I  reasoned :  Mon- 
sieur Dixmer  has  compromised  his  wife; 
Monsieur  Dixmer  came  to  be  present  at  her 
trial ;  and  Monsieur  Dixmer  will  not  deprive 
himself  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  pass  in 
the  fatal  car;  and,  above  all,  he  will  accom- 
pany us.  I  will  then  look  for  him  in  the 
foremost  of  the  spectators.  I  will  glide  near 
him,  and  say, 'Bonjour,  Monsieur  Dixmer;' 
and  then  I  will  drive  my  knife  into  his  ribs, 
or  his  heart." 

"  Louis  !"  cried  Genevieve. 

"  Rest  assured,  dear  friend.  Providence 
had  arranged  all.  Picture  to  yourself  the 
spectators,  instead  of  remaining  stationary 
in  front  of  the  palace,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  make  a  demi-turn  to  the  right, 
and  assemble  on  the  borders  of  the  quay. 

"  Oh  !  said  I  to  myself,  it  is  doubtless  a 
dog  drowned.  Why  should  not  Dixmer  be 
there?  Even  a  dog  drowning  will  serve  to 
pass  away  the  time.  I  approached  the  para- 
pet, and  beheld  all  along  the  high  bank  a 
troop  of  people,  who,  throwing  their  arms 
aloft  into  the  air,  and  uttering  loud  exclama- 
tions, stooped  down  to  gaze  into  the  water 
beneath,  I  joined  them  and  also  looked 
down  .  .  .  there  was  something  .  .  .  guess 
what  it  was  ,  .  ." 

"Dixmer!"  said  Maurice,  in  a  gloomy 
lone. 

"  Yes.  How  could  you  griess  that  ?  Yes, 
it  was  Dixmer,  severely  wounded.  The  un- 
fortunate wretch  killed  himself  in  expiation, 
no  doubt." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Maurice,  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  do  you  think  so  ?" 

Genevieve  let  her  head  droop  between  her 
two  hands.  She  was  too  feeble  to  support 
these  successive  emotions. 

"'  Yes,  I  thought  so,  from  his  blood-stained 
sword  being  found  near  him  ....  at  least 
sometimes  ....  he  had  not  met  any 
one"  .... 

Maurice,  without  replv,  availing  himself 
of  the  moment  when  Genevieve,  overpowered 
by  emotion,  did  not  observe  him,  opened  his 
coat  and  displayed  to  Louis  his  waistcoat  and 
shirt  stained  with  blood. 

"Ah!  this  alters  the  case,"  said  Louis,  as 
he  lield  out  his  hand  to  Maurice.  "  Now." 
said  he,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  they  have 
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not  sciirched  mc,  seeing  th.it  I  entered  in 
Sanson's  suite.  I  have  the  weapon  still  if 
the  guillotine  is  too  revolting  to  your  feel- 
ings." Maurice  seized  his  arm  with  a  joyful 
expression.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  she  would  suf- 
fer too  much."  And  he  returned  the  knife 
to  Lonis. 

"  You  arc  right,"  said  he,  "  long  live  Mon- 
sieur Guillotine.  Why,  what  is  it,  after  all  ? 
a  fillip  on  the  neck,  as  I  observed  to  Danton. 
And  what  is  that,  after  all  ?"  And  he  flung 
his  knife  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  the  con- 
demned, one  of  whom  immediately  seized 
and  buried  it  in  his  breast.  He  was  dead  in 
an  instant.  At  the  same  moment  Genevieve 
awoke  and  uttered  a  piercing  cry.  She  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  executioner^s  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

LOXG    LIVE   SIMOX  ! 

At  the  sound  of  this  cry  Maurice  under- 
stood that  the  struggle  was  about  to  com- 
mence. The  influence  of  love  may  be  able 
to  exalt  the  love  to  heroism — it  may,  against 
natural  instinct,  impel  a  human  being  to  de- 
sire death,  but  it  had  not  in  this  instance  ex- 
tinguished the  fear  of  pain.  It  was  evident 
that  Genevieve  resigned  herself  the  more  pa- 
tiently to  death  since  Maurice  was  to  die  w^ith 
her;  but  resignation  did  not  exclude  suffer- 
ing, and  to  quit  this  world  is  not  only  to  fall 
into  the  abyss  termed  fathomless  and  un- 
known, but  also  to  suffer  in  the  descent. 
Maurice,  at  a  glance,  embraced  the  entire 
scene,  and  thought  of  what  would  follow. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  lay  the  suicide, 
from  whose  breast  the  gendarme  had  just 
torn  the  weapon  of  destruction,  fearing, 
probably,  it  might  be  useful  to  some  others. 
Around  him  were  several  individuals  mute 
with  despair,  and  scarcely  heeding  him,  in- 
scribing in  their  pocket-books  some  indistinct 
words,  or  pressing  each  other's  hands;  some 
repeating,  without  any  intermission,  a 
cherished  name,  as  if  imbecile  ;  or  bathing 
with  tears  a  portrait,  a  ring,  or  tress  of  hair ; 
some  hurling  imprecations  against  tyranny, 
a  word  banished  and  cursed  by  each  one  in 
turn,  and  sometimes    even  by  the    tjo^ants 


themselves.  In  the  midst  of  these  unfor- 
tunates, Sanson,  grown  old,  less  from  his 
fifty  years  than  his  miserable  and  dispiriting 
occupation  ;  Sanson,  of  a  mild  disposition, 
and  as  much  their  consoler  as  his  terrible 
vocation  permitted  him  to  be,  to  this  one 
offered  advice,  to  that  one  some  sad  consola- 
tion or  encouragement,  finding  some  C'hris- 
tian  responses  to  their  accents  of  despair  as 
well  as  to  bravado. 

"  Citeyonne,"  said  he  to  Genevieve,  "  I 
must  remove  the  handkerchief,  and  raise  or 
cut  off  your  hair,  if  you  please." 

Genevieve  began  to  tremble. 

"  Come,  m'amie,"  said  Louis,  softly,  "  take 
courage." 

"  May  I  remove  madame's  hair  ?"  de- 
manded Maurice. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Genevieve  ;  '"'  I  entreat 
you  to  permit  him  to  do  so.  Monsieur  San- 
son." 

"  Do  so,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  turning 
away  his  head. 

Maurice  gently  removed  the  handkerchief 
from  her  neck,  and  Genevieve,  stooping,  fell 
on  her  knees  before  the  young  man,  present- 
ing her  charming  head,  appearing  more 
beautiful  in  her  grief  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  days  of  sunshine  and  liappiness. 

When  Maurice  had  completed  his  funeral 
operation,  his  hands  were  so  tremulous  and 
his  countenance  betrayed  so  miich  grief, 
that  Genevieve  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  I  am 
courageous,  Maurice." 

Sanson  turned  round. 

'''Is  it  not  so,  monsieur!"  said  she — "am 
I  not  courageous  ?" 

"Certainly,  citoyeune,"  replied  the  exe- 
cutioner, in  a  mild  voice,  ''for  yours  is  true 
courage. " 

In  the  meantime  the  first  assistant  had  run 
over  the  list  forwarded  by  Fouquier  Tinville. 

"  Fourteen,"  said  he. 

Sanson  counted  the  condemned. 

"Fifteen,  including  the  dead,"  said  he; 
"  why,  how  is  this  ?" 

Maurice  and  Genevieve  counted  after  him,. 
both  struck  by  the  same  thought. 

"You  say  there  are  only  fourteen  con- 
demned, and  that  there  are  fifteen,"  said  she. 

"Yes;  the  Citizen  Fouquier  Tinville  must 
have  been  mistaken." 

"Ah!  you  spoke  falsely,  then,"  said  Gene- 
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vieve,  turning  to  Mainico;    '"you  were  not 
condemned." 

"And  why  wait  for  to-morrow,  when  you 
die  to-day  ?"  said  Maurice. 

"Ami,"  .said  .she,  smiling,  '"you  reas.-^ure 
me:  I  now  am  convinced  it  is  easy  to  die." 

••  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  "How  for  the  hist 
time  ....  no  one  liere  can  recognize  you 
....  say  that  you  came  to  bid  me  adieu 
....  say  tiiat  you  have  been  shut  in  by 
mistake  ....  call  tlie  gendarme  who  saw 
you  go  out.  I  will  be  tlie  true  condemned 
who  ought  to  die.  But  you,  my  friend,  we 
supplicate  to  live  to  guard  our  memory: 
there  is  yet  time,  Louis;  we  entreat  you." 

Genevieve  joined  her  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer.  Louis  took  both  her  hands  aud 
kissed  them. 

"•■  I  have  .^aid  no,  and  I  mean  no,"  said 
Louis,  in  a  firm  voice;  "say  no  more  on  the 
subject,  or  I  shall  think  I  am  a  constraint 
u])on  you." 

"Fourteen,"  repeated  Sanson,  "and  here 
are  fifteen;"  then  elevating  his  voice,  "  Is 
there  any  one  here  who  can  protest  against 
this?"  said  he;  "is  there  anyone  here  who 
can  prove  he  is  here  by  mistake  ?" 

Perhaps  some  lips  half  opened  at  this 
question,  but  closed  again  without  uttering  a 
single  word,  since  those  who  might  have  lied 
were  ashamed  to  do  so,  and  those  who  would 
not  have  lied  were  determined  not  to  speak. 

A  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued,  during 
which  the  assistants  continued  their  mourn- 
ful office. 

"  Citizens,  we  are  ready  .  .  .  ."  was  then 
pronounced  in  the  dull  and  solemn  tones  of 
old  Sanson.  He  Avas  answered  only  by  sobs 
and  groans. 

"Well!"  said  Louis,  "  let  it  be  so. 
"  To  die  for  our  country 
Is  of  all  fates  the  be.st  ! 

Yes,  to  die  for  our  country;  but  decidedly  I 
begin  to  think  we  do  not  die  for  her,  but  for 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  witness  our  deaths. 
Ma  foi,  Maurice,  I  have  adopted  your  opin- 
ion.    I  am  disgusted  with  the  Republic." 

"  Tiie  call!"  said  a  commissary,  at  the 
door.  Several  gendarmes  entered  the  hall, 
closing  up  the  issues,  thus  placing  themselves 
between  life  and  the  condemned,  as  if  to 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  it.  The 
.^summons  was  repeated.     Maurice,  who  had 


seen  the  condemned  wlio  had  destroyed  him- 
self, when  his  name  was  called  answered  in 
his  stead,  and  then  found  the  number  was 
correct.  'J'he  corpse  was  removed  from  the 
I  hall,  but  if  his  identity  had  been  established, 
and  he  h;id  been  recognised  as  one  con- 
demned, he  would  have  been  guillotined  with 
the  rest,  though  already  dead.  The  sur- 
vivors were  pushed  towards  the  outlet,  in 
order  that  as  each  passed  before  the  wicket 
their  hands  might  be  tied  behind  their  backs. 
For  the  space  of  ten  minutes  not  a  word  was 
exchanged  between  these  unfortunates,  the 
executioners  alone  seemed  endowed  with  life 
or  motion. 

Maurice,  Genevieve,  and  Louis,  not  being 
any  longer  able  to  retain  their  hold  of  each 
other,  successively  presented  themselves,  that 
they  might  not  be  separated.  When  the 
condemned  were  removed  from  the  Con- 
ciergerie  into  the  court,  the  scene  became 
truly  appalling.  Several  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  the  carts,  and  the  turnkeys  were 
compelled"  to  assist  them  to  mount  the  steps 
of  these  vehicles  of  death.  Behind  the  still 
closed  doors  was  heard  the  confused  murmur 
of  the  crowd,  and  it  might  be  imagined  from 
the  sound  that  the  concourse  was  immense. 
Genevieve  courageously  ascended  the  car: 
Maurice  at  her  side  sustained  her;  he  sprang 
in  rapidly  after  her.  Louis  did  not  hurry 
himself,  but  carefully  selected  his  seat  at  the 
left  of  Maurice.  The  doors  opened,  and 
foremost  in  the  crowd  stood  Simon.  The 
two  friends  immediately  recognized  him;  in- 
deed the  recognition  was  mutual.  He  was 
standing  upon  a  stone  near  which  the  cars 
must  pass,  for  there  were  three  of  them. 
The  car  containing  our  three  friends  moved 
first. 

"Eh!  bonjour,  brave  grenadier,"  said 
Simon  to  Louis;  "you  are  going  to  try  the 
effect  of  my  leather-cutting  machine,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Louis,  "and  I  will  be  careful 
not  to  notch  it,  that  it  may  be  ready  when 
your  turn  comes."  The  two  remaining  cars 
now  followed  the  direction  of  the  first.  And 
now  commenced  a  terrific  tempest  of  cries, 
shouts,  groans,  and  maledictions,  surround- 
ing and  following  the  condemned. 

"  Courage,  Genevieve,  tjike  courage,"  mur- 
mured Maurice. 
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"  Oh  I"  replied  tlie  young  woman,"!  do 
iii)t  regret  life,  since  I  die  with  yon:  I  regret 
only  that  my  hands  are  tied,  and  I  cannot 
embrace  you  before  I  die." 

"  Louis,"  said  Maurice,  "  feel  in  my  waist- 
coat pocket,  there  you  will  find  a  knife." 

"Mon  Dieu  !"  said  Louis,  "a  penknife;  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  die,  garrotod  like  acalf." 

Maurice  i)laeed  his  pocket  on  a  level  with 
his  friend's  hands;  Louis  fouiul  the  knife, 
which  between  them  they  succeeded  in  open- 
ing. Man  lice  then  placed  it  between  his 
teeth,  and  severed  the  cord  which  bound 
Louis's  hands,  who,  the  moment  they  were 
fi-ee,  performed  the  same  office  for  Maurice. 

"Make  haste,"  said  the  young  man; 
"  Genevieve  is  fainting." 

In  fact,  to  accomplish  this  operation 
Maurice  had  for  a  moment  turned  from 
Genevieve,  when,  as  if  all  her  strength  had 
been  derived  from  him,  her  ey^s  closed,  and 
her  head  sank  upon  her  breast. 

"  (leiievieve,  open  your  eyes,  mon  ami," 
said  Maurice  ;  "we  have  only  a  few  minutes 
more  to  see  each  other  in  this  world." 

"The  cords  wound  me,"  murmured  the 
young  woman. 

Maurice  unbound  them.  She  immediately 
reopened  her  eyes,  and  rose,  radiant  with 
almost  celestial  beauty.  She  threw  one  fair 
arm  ai-ound  Maurice's  neck,  with  the  other 
hand  seized  that  of  Louis,  and  thus,  all  three 
standing  in  the  cart,  with  two  more  victims 
lying  at  their  feet,  wrapt  in  the  stupor  of 
anticipated  death,  they  gazed  towards  heaven 
with  a  look  of  ardent  gratitude  for  having 
been  permitted  to  support  and  console  each 
other,  whilst  those  who  had  outraged  and  in- 
sulted them  previously  were  now  perfectly 
silent.  The  scaffold  was  in  sight.  Maurice 
and  Louis  beheld  it.  Genevieve  did  not  ;  she 
saw  nought  beside  her  lover.   The  car  stopped. 

"  I  love  thee,"  said  Maurice  to  Genevieve  ; 
"  I  love  thee." 

"  The  woman  first,  the  woman  first," 
shouted  a  thousand  voices. 

"  Thanks,  good  people,"  said  Maurice  ; 
"who  then  can  call  you  cruel  ?" 

He  took  Genevieve  within  his  arms,  pressed 
his  lips  fondly  upon  hers,  and  delivered  her 
to  Sanson. 


"  Courage  !"  cried  Louis;  "courage  !" 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Genevieve  ;  "  I  have  it." 

"I  love  thee,"  murmured  Maurice;  "I 
love  thee." 

They  were  no  longer  victims  about  to  be 
slaughtered,  but  friends  making  a  festival  of 
death. 

"  Adieu  !"  cried  Genevieve  to  Louis. 

"An  revoir  !"  replied  he. 

And  Genevieve  disappeared  under  the 
fatal  swi  iging-gate. 

"  To  tiiee  !  Louis.     To  thee  !  Maurice." 

"  Hark     she  calls  you." 

At  thi?  moment  Genevieve  uttered  the 
last  cry. 

"  Come,"  said  she. 

A  furious  uproar  ascended  from  the  crowd. 
The  fair  and  graceful  head  had  fallen.  Mau- 
rice rushed  forward. 

"It  is  exactly  correct,"  said  Louis;  "let 
us  follow  logic.  Are  you  listening,  Maurice?" 

"  Yes." 

"  She  loved  you,  and  they  have  murdered 
her  first ;  you  are  not  condemned,  and  there- 
fore die  the  second;  and  I,  who  have  done 
nothing,  being  the  greater  criminal  of  the 
three,  die  the  last. 

"  And  thus  you  see  'tis  all  explained 
Thiougb  studying  logic. 

]\ra  foi.  Citizen  Sanson,  J  promised  you  a 
quatrain,  but  you  must  be  content  with  a 
distich." 

"I  did  love  thee!"  murmured  Maurice, 
lying  on  the  fatal  plank,  and  smiling  at  the 

head  of  his  beloved,  "I   did  lo "     The 

knife  cut  short  the  last  word. 

•'  Now  for  my  turn,"  said  Louis,  bounding 
on  the  scaffold,  "and  be  quick,  or  I  shall  lose 
my  head.  Citizen  Sanson,  I  have  committed 
bankruptcy  for  two  verses,  instead  of  which 
I  offer  you  a  pun." 

Sanson  placed  him  in  his  turn. 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Louis,  "  it  is  the  fashion 
to  cry  long  live  something,  when  dying. 
Once  it  was,  Vive  le  Roi,  but  now  there  is  no 
king;  then  once  the  cry  was,  Vive  la  Liberte, 
but  there  is  no  more  liberty.  Ma  foi.  Long 
live  Simon,  who  unites  us  all  three." 

And  the  head  of  the  generous  and  noble- 
hearted  young  man  fell  near  those  of  Maurice 
and  Genevieve. 


THE    END. 
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